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PREFACE. 


There  are  two  theories  respecting  the  source  of 
govemmental  authority,  which  may  be  denominated 
the  Monarchical  and  the  Democratic.  The  first,  is  that 
of  the  monarch,  who  claims  authority  to  govern  by 
*' divine  rights  The  second,  is  that  of  the  people, 
who  claim  that  all  governmental  authority  proceeds 
from  them;  that  governments  derive  their  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are  amen- 
able to  them.  This  latter  theory  is  denominated 
the  American  Theory ;  and  the  following  treatise  has 
been  constructed  upon  such  hypothesis. 

The  fundamental  principles  adhered  to  in  this  treatise 
are :  That  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  gov- 
ernmental authority  in  the  state  or  nation ; — that  they 
are  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  government, 
which,  at  most,  is  an  institution  created  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  exercising  such  public  authority 
as  the  people  instituting  the  government  see  fit  to 
confer; — that  the  public  authority  is  the  authority 
of  society  taken  as  a  whole; — that  the  largest  orga- 
nized civil  society  is  that  of  the  nation; — that  the 
nation,  as  an  organized  body,  is  absolutely  sovereign 
in  its  authority  to  institute  and  endow  its  government ; 
and,  is  independent  of  all  other  governments  in  its 
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organic  structure,  and  self-governing  authority; — that 
national  sovereignty  must  necessarily  extend  over  every 
inch  of  its  territory,  and  over  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  and  must  include  every  iota  of  governmental 
authority  within  its  limits; — that  the  nation  has  sove- 
reign authority  to  institute  as  many,  and  such  gov- 
ernments to  administer  its  authority  as  it  deems  wise 
and  good; — and  that  none  can  administer  within  its 
territorial  limits,  except  by  its  expressed  or  implied 
authority.  This  theory  is  applied  to  the  general  and 
state  governments  in  the  United  States. 

Joel  TiPFAinr. 
Albany,  1867. 
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OF  GOVBENMENT. 

The  American  Theory. 

Beotiok  1.  When  the  people  of  the  American  eolODies 
had  deterinmed  to  sever  the  political  ties  that  bound 
them  to  the  British  government,  and  to  establish  for 
themselves  an  iDdei>endent  political  existence,  they 
asserted  certain  fundamental  principles  as  the  basis  of 
their  right  to  do  so ;  and  they  specified  certain  violations 
of  those  principles  by  the  British  crown  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  their  conduct  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
that  government. 

S  2.  In  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonies,  in  Congress  assembled,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of 
the  colonies,  put  forth,  among  others,  the  following 
principles,  as  fundamental  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  just  govei*nments : 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  That  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
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ernment,  laying  its  foundatioDS  on  such  principles,  and 
organiziing  its  powers  in  such  forms,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness ; 
that  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursu- 
ing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  an  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right  and 
their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  security."  (See  Dec.  Am* 
Ind.) 

S  3.  The  principles  thus  promulgated  by  that  Declarar 
tion  were  accepted  by  the  American  people,  after  mature 
deliberation  and  full  discussion ;  and  to  maintain  them 
they  pledged  life,  fortune  and  sacred  honor,  and  fought 
the  battles  of  the  revolution. 

g  4.  The  grounds  upon  which  they  based  their  right  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  that  bound  them  to  Great 
Britain  were  embraced  in  the  following  affirmations  of 
principles  and  rights : 

1.  The  civil  equality  of  all  men. 

2.  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
gifts  from  God  to  man,  and,  therefore,  the  natural  and 
unalienable  right  of  all. 

3.  Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  are  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  rights. 

4.  When  these  governments  become  destructive  of 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  established,  they  act  without 
authority,  and  the  people  may  resist  and  overthrow  them. 

5.  When  a  government  evinces  a  design  to  disregard 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  seeks  to  reduce  it^  subjects  under 
an  absolute  despotism,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
overthrow  it,  and  establish  new  guards  for  their  future 
security. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  CIVIL  EQUALITY  OF  ALL  MEN. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  he  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 

created  equaV 

§  5.  This  proposition  separates  man  from  acquire- 
ments, and  considers  him  as  possessed  only  of  natural 
endowments ;  deriving  them,  with  his  existence,  from 
God ;  as  having  God's  warrant  for  that  which  he  gave 
to  him,  and  made  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  perfect  destiny.  It  afBrms  in  simple  language, 
man's  natural  right  to  the  natural  means  of  supplying 
his  natural  necessities.  That  in  these  respects,  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

§  6.  Man's  creation  under  the  divine  government  as  a 
physical,  social,  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  being, 
is  to  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  his  right  to 
exist ;  and,  hence,  of  his  right  to  all  those  beneficent 
provisions  which  have  been  made  indispensably  neces- 
sary  to  the  maintenance  of  such  existence,  as  a 
physical,  social,  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  being. 

S  7.  Man's  natural  rights  are  indicated  by  his  natural 
necessities.  As  a  physical  being  he  is  so  constituted 
that  he  must  have  the  power  of  locomotion,  to  maintain 
himself  properly  and  perfect  his  physical  and  other  facul- 
ties.  He  is  so  constituted,  naturally,  that  he  must  walk 
because  he  cannot  fly;  and  he  must  walk  upon  the 
earth  because,  naturally,  he  cannot  tread  the  air  or 
walk  upon  the  water.  Therefore,  these  natural  neces- 
sities become  indications  of  his  natural  rights.  If  his 
nature  and  constitution  compel  him  to  walk  upon  the 
earth,  he  has  an  indisputable  right  to  walk  upon  it ;  and 
no  one  is  authorized  to  question  that  right.^ 

1  Necessity,  when  imposed  upon  as  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  being,  li 
above  all  conventional  law.  If  the  Author  of  our  being  has  given  us  an  exlst- 
enoe  npou  the  earth,  and  has  made  us  constitutionally  sabject  to  certain 
neoesslties  looking  to  the  development,  continuation  and  perfection  of  our 
existence,  and  has  provided  for  us  the  means  of  supplying  those  necessities, 
be  has,  thereby,  given  us  a  perfect  right  to  the  use  of  those  means;  a  right  aa 
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§  8.  Again,  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  must  breathe 
the  pure  air  which  Gk>d  has  provided,  to  maintain  a 
healthy  existence.  It  is  a  necessity  which  God  has 
imposed  upon  him,  and  He  has  provided  the  appro- 
priate supply  free  of  expense.  Therefore,  man  has  an 
unalienable  right  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
heaven,  and  he  has  God's  warrant  of  authority  for  the 
same.  Thus  it  is  in  respect  to  the  sunlight,  the  rains 
and  the  dews,  etc. 

§  9.  Man  must  draw  his  physical  supplies  from  the 
earth,  gathering  them  from  the  gardens  of  nature  as 
supplied  without  the  labor  of  man,  or  produced  through 
cultivation  by  his  labor.  In  either  case  the  supply  must 
come  from  the  earth.  Hence,  man  has  a  natural  right 
to  have  access  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  that  he  may 
draw  his  necessary  supplies  therefrom. 

§  10.  To  maintain  his  existence  and  accomplish  his 
destiny,  man  must  exercise  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
faculties  and  powers  with  which  he  is  naturally  endowed. 
If  he  must  draw  his  supplies  from  the  earth,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  exercise  those  faculties  and  powers  by  which 
they  are  to  be  produced  or  obtained ;  and  he  must  be 
permitted  to  possess  and  appropriate  the  supplies,  thus 
obtained  by  his  own  labor  or  creation,  to  his  own  use  to 
supply  his  needs. 

S  11.  By  thus  making  the  necessities  which  God  has 
imposed  upon  man,  a  clear  indication  of  his  right  to 
use  the  natural  means  provided  for  their  supply,  we 
arrive  without  diflBculty  at  the  basis  of  man's  natural 
rights,  and,  hence,  at  a  just  perception  of  their  natural 
equality  in  all  men.^ 


absolute  as  existence  itsell  The  Almighty  has  not  created  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  by  the  very  oonstltntlon  of  his  existence  compelled  him  to  derive 
his  physical  subsistence  therefrom,  without,  thereby,  giving  him  an  unaliena- 
ble right  to  have  access  to  the  earth  that  he  may  draw  his  supplies  thence. 
Hence,  man's  natural  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  as  a  means  of  supplying  his. 
natural  necessities,  may  be  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  his  existence. 

1  To  make  an  inherent  necessity  an  Indication,  or  basis  even,  of  a  rights 
either  in  the  individual  or  In  the  state,  is  no  new  doctrine.  If  an  individual  or 
state  has  a  right  to  exist,  he.  or  it  has,  as  a  necessary  incident  to  such  right,  t^ie 
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S  12.  The  affirmation  that  all  men  are  created  eqnal 
and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  is  an  assertion  that  all  men  having  the  same 
origin,  the  same  ultimate  destiny  to  seek>  and  the 
same  means  by  which  to  attain  that  destiny  under  the 
divine  government,  have  the  same  natural  necessities ; 
and,  hence,  the  same  natural  right  to  supply  them. 
And,  therefore,  the  power  which  cannot  dispense  with 
these  necessities,  has  no  authority  to  deny  ov  ques- 
tion these  natural  rights. 

S  13.  These  natural  rights  are  not  only  equal  in  all,  but 
they  are  unalienable.  Until  man  can  become  superior 
to  his  necessities,  and  can  dispense  with  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  there  is  no  consideration  by  which  he> 
while  he  continues  to  exist,  can  separate  himself  from 
his  right  to  seek  their  supply*  Therefore,  his  natural 
rights  are  as  unalienable  as  his  natural  necessities  are 
constant.  How  far  these  rights  may  become  forfeited 
will  be  considered  when  man  is  introduced  into  society 
and  comes  under  the  higher  law  of  social  necessity. 

§  14.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men,  as  indicated  by  their  natural  constitutions,  implies: 
1.  That  all  men  have  a  common  origin^  and  a  common 
destiny ;  and  possess  in  common  the  natural  means  by 

authority  of  the  Aathor  of  that  existence  to  use  all  necessary  and  Just  naean« 
to  maintain  and  defend  that  existence.  When  President  Jbfterson  assumed 
that  France  most  not  possess  the  territory  of  Loolslana,  and  oocapy  New 
Orleans,  and  that  to  do  so  would  necessarily  involve  the  two  countries  in  war, 
he  based  the  morality  of  his  position  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case:  to  wit, 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  do  that  which  was  Indispensabla 
to  self-preservation.  (See  Life  of  Jefferson,  80,  pp.  7, 8  and  9;  see  also  his  mes- 
sages on  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory ;  see  aiaopoti, .) 

Says  PuFFENBOBT :  "Since  human  nature  agrees  equally  to  all  persons,  and 
since  no  one  can  live  a  sociable  life  with  another  who  does  not  own  and 
respect  him  as  a  man,  it  follows  as  a  command  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  evmy 
man  should  esteem  and  treat  another  as  one  who  is  naturally  his  equal,  or  one 
who  is  a  man  as  well  as  he."  (Book  ill,  ch.  2, }  1.)  Bays  Mr.  Babbeybac,  in  his 
note  to  the  same :  **  For  every  one  having  a  perfect  right  to  expect  that  ha  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  a  man,  he  that  doeth  otherwise  with  him  does  him  a 
real  damage.  This  duty  being  founded  on  an  Immovable  condition,  namely, 
that  men  should  be  used  precisely  as  men.  Is  not  only  of  general,  but  of  per- 
petual obligation ;  insomuch,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  Inequality  by  the 
changes  and  diversity  of  addition,  titles  and  degrees,  the  rights  of  natural 
•quality  always  remain  immovable,  and  agree  to  every  one  in  relation  to 
another,  whatever  condition  he  is  in." 
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which  that  destiny  is  to  be  accomplished ;  2.  That  it  is 
their  common  right  to  use  these  means  \^ithout  let  o^ 
hinderance  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  destiny.^ 
And  as  all  are  to  unfold  and  perfect,  if  at  all,  under  the 
divine  government  by  obedience  to  the  same  laws,  all 
have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  permitted  to 
obey  those  laws,  physically,  intellectually,  morally  and 
religiously. 

§  15.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  equal  in  coming  from  the  hand  of  the 
same  Creator;  equal  in  being  possessed  of  the  same 
natures,  physical, intellectual,  social,  moral  and  religious ; 
equal  in  having  before  them  the  same  destiny  to  seek, 
to  wit,  the  perfection  of  each  of  these  natures ;  equal  in 
deriving  with  their  existence,  from  the  hand  of  their 
Creator,  the  right  to  use  the  means  provided  for  all  for 
the  unfoldment  and  perfection  of  these  natures. 

§  16.  The  natural  equality  of  all  men  does  not  imply 
that  all  have  the  same  advantages  which  depend  upon 
adventitious  circumstances.  Under  the  divine  govern- 
ment, the  constitution  of  the  son  is  derived  through  the 
constitution  of  the  sire ;  and  the  effect  not  unfrequently 
extends  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  called  in  the 
decalogue,  "  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children."  This  must  be  so  under  that  government 
by  which  individualization  is  carried  forward.  It  is  in 
obedience  to  that  law  by  which  the  individual  can  pro- 
gress from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  If  the 
sire  could  not  transmit  his  infirmities,  he  could  not 
transmit  his  excellencies  to  his  child.  The  susceptibility 
to  improvement  implies  the  susceptibility  to  retrogres- 
sion, which  is  simply  susceptibility  to  change  of  con- 
dition.^ 

1  Under  the  divine  government,  the  laws  of  generation  seem  to  he  uniform, 
which  are,  that  the  oApring  shall  be  begotten  into  the  likeness  of  the  parent; 
that  is,  every  element,  attribute  and  faculty  of  the  parent  is  Imparted  to  the 
oflbpring.  This  principle  is  manifest  in  the  production  of  individuality  in 
the  several  kingdoms. 

The  child  necessarily  derives  its  vital  and  mental  constitution  through  its 
parents,  and  especially  its  mother.  When  there  are  no  influences  to  compel  a 
deviation,  its  vital  and  spiritual  constitution  must  be  in  harmony  with  that  of 
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5  17.  The  doctrine  of  the  Datural  equality  of  all  men 
implies,  that,  however  weak,  feeble  or  imperfect  may  be 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  individual  at  birth, 
there  are  natural  means  by  which  it  may  be  improved ; 
and  the  individual  has  the  natural  right  to  the  use  of 
those  means  for  its  improvement  and  perfection.  The 
same  implication  is  to  be  made  also  in  respect  to  the 
intellectual,  social,  moral  and  religious  constitution  of 
the  individual.  He  has  a  natural  right  to  the  use  of  all 
his  powers  and  faculties  to  improve  his  condition,  and 
to  seek  a  perfect  destiny.  If  they  are  naturally  weak 
owing  to  unfavorable  conditions  attending  parentage 
and  infancy,  so  much  greater  the  necessity  that  he 
enjoy  all  the  means  at  hand,  and  that  he  be  permitted 
to  exercise  all  the  faculties  and  powers  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed  to  seek  his  better  condition  and 
higher  destiny.  The  doctrine  is,  that,  however  unequal 
the  advantages  at  the  commencement  of  the  race,  each 
has  an  equal  right  to  use  the  means  God  has  given  him, 
to  win  the  prize.^ 

the  mother;  for,  daring  the  period  of  gestation,  no  In&nence  can  reach  the 
infimt  except  through  her.  Hence,  ordinarily,  the  new-born  In&nt  Is  a  record 
of  the  Influences  controlling  the  mother  during  the  period  of  gestation.  When 
the  Influence  is  of  a  marked  character,  it  Is  recognized  by  ordinary  observers. 
Such  are  Instances  termed  "  marking  children."  In  families  the  differences 
which  characterize  children  of  the  same  parents,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
dlflterence  of  eondUUm  in  parents,  and  of  inifluendng  dreumatancea  attending 
the  respective  periods  of  the  generation,  gestation  and  birth  of  their  children. 

This  susceptibility  to  Influences  aflbctlng  the  character  of  the  offspring  Is 
incident  to  the  law  of  progress.  All  individualities  are  produced  under  general 
and  apeeUU  conditions  and  relations  to  outward  influences.  General  condi- 
tions and  relations  mark  their  general  character;  and  special  conditions  and 
BdaUons  mark  their  specific  character.  Thus  arise  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species  and  varieties  of  Individuals  In  the  several  kingdoms,  each  gradually 
advancing  toward  perfect  individuality.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  these 
advancing  forms  can  be  traced,  perfecting  In  Individuality  at  every  step. 
Along  the  mighty  chain,  connecting  the  lowest  with  the  highest,  no  link  is 
absent;  the  chain  is  unbroken.  Each  individuality  is  developed  under  con- 
ditions peculiarly  its  own,  and  advances  only  with  advancing  conditions.  It 
fbllows,  necessarily,  that  in  respect  to  physical  and  mental  constitution,  in 
respect  to  specific  endowments,  those  only  can  be  bom  equal  who  are  equal 
In  all  these  accidents  of  parentage,  ante-natal  and  natal  conditions  and  Influ- 
ences. But  these  only  afltet  tiaie  and  degree  of  endowment,  which  are  not 
eount«d  in  the  scale  of  natural  rights.  They  belong  to  education  and  acquire- 
ment. 

1  **  For,  as  In  well  ordered  commonwealths,  one  subject  may  exceed  another 
In  riches,  or  In  honor,  bat  all  are  eqoal  sharers  In  the  common  liberty;  to. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Life^  liberty  and  (he  right  to  seek  one^s  own  happiness^  are 
gifts  from  God  to  man ;  and  therefore  the  natural  and 
unalienable  right  of  all. 

S  18.  This  proposition  necessarily  follows  the  con- 
clasion,  that  life,  liberty  and  the  right  to  seek  a  perfect 
destiny  are  incident  to  the  right  to  exist.  It  also  follows 
the  conclusion,  *'  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  and, 
hence,  are  equally  entitled  to  that  which  is  essential  to 
their  well-being  and  destiny.  The  proposition  itself  is 
so  self-evidently  true,  that  it  cannot  be  made  more  cer- 
tain by  argument.  It  belongs  rather  to  that  class  of 
conscious  affirmations  called  axiomatic  truths,  than  to 
that  other  class  which  are  ascertained  through  a  process 
of  ratiocination. 

g  19.  If,  however,  one  were  disposed  to  deny  or  ques- 
tion man's  natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  etc.,  and  to  set  up 
an  authority  to  the  contrary,  he  would  be  obliged  to  show 
in  some  other  being  a  superior  right  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  sacrificed  or  endangered,  by  the  existence  of 
this  right  in  man.  For  if  this  right  be  essential  to  the 
existence,  well-being  and  fiual  destiny  of  man,  and  if 
it  does  not  conflict  with  any  equal  or  superior  right  in 
another  being,  it  cannot  be  denied  or  questioned. 

S  20.  Whatever  is  the  natural  and  unalienable  right  of 
one  man,  is  the  natural  and  unalienable  right  of  all  men. 
For  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  one  man  is  immortal, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  all  men  are  so,  unless  exceptions 
can  be  pointed  out.  When  it  is  admitted  that  life,  lib- 
erty, &c.,  are  the  natural  and  upalienable  rights  of  one 
man,  there  appeariDg  to  be  no  exception,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  they  are,  likewise,  the  natural  and  unal- 
ienable rights  of  all  men. 

tinder  this  regalation  of  nature,  how  much  soerer  a  man  may  surpass  his 
neighbors  as  to  bodily  or  Intellectual  endowments,  he  Is  still  obliged  to  pay  aU 
natural  duties  as  readily  and  ftiUy  as  he  expects  to  receive  them ;  nor  do  those 
advantages  give  him  the  least  power  or  privilege  to  oppress  his  fWows."  (Puv- 
FBNX>OB]>,  B.  8,  eh.  2, 1 2.) 
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S  21.  AgaiD,  whoever  asserts  that  one  man  has  natural 
rights  superior  to  another,  and  before  which  the  rights 
of  others  most  yield,  assumes  an  affirmative  which 
cannot  be  admitted,  until  it  is  clearly  and  logically 
proved.  If  he  has  any  special  claim  to  the  natural  pro- 
visions which  €k>d  has  made  for  supplying  the  needs  of 
his  creatures  not  possessed  in  common  by  his  fellows,  he 
must  produce  his  charter  from  the  Almighty,  and  show 
by  evidence  that  cannot  be  questioned,  his  superior 
origin,  aim  and  destiny. 

$29.  The  natural  necessities  of  all  men  being  the 
same,  theur  natural  rights  are  likewise  the  same.  And, 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  a  particular  man  has  natural 
necessities  not  common  to  the  race,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  he  has  natural  rights  not  common  to  all.  In  short, 
until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  one  man  has  a  different 
origin  from  another,  and  is  sustained  by  different  means, 
and  has  a  different  destiny  to  accomplish,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  he  has  been  endowed  with  different  and 
superior  rights  to  others. 

S  23.  The  natural  rights  of  man,  as  indicated  by  his 
natural  necessities,  are  limited  only  by  the  equal  rights  of 
others;  and  the  limit  can  generally  be  ascertained  by  the 
inquiry,  **  Should  all  others  claim  and  exercise  the  same 
natural  rights,  would  there  necessarily  be  any  conflict  ?" 
For  no  one  can  justly  claim  a  natural  right  so  broad  that 
he  cannot  accord  the  same  to  all  others ;  and  when  he 
does  so,  he  is  trespassing  upon  the  common  rights  of  the 
race ;  and  he  thereby  authorizes  them,  in  that  respect,  to 
trespass  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  defining  the  sphere 
of  individual  rights,  care  must  be  observed  to  make  the 
definition  broad  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  yet  not  so  broad  as  to  conflict  with  the  like 
rights  in  others.    Bight  oannot  cokfligt  with  sight, 

HOB  CAN  TBUTH  GONTEADIOT  TBUTH.^ 


1  Vottaing  is  oonformable  to  the  rules  of  wisdom  which,  being  praoUoed  by 
trvery  one,  becomes  hartftil  and  evil.  (Barbeyrao's  note  on  Pnf.,  B.  Ill,  ch.  2, 24, 
quoting  Lactantius*  Inst.,  Dlv.  1, 3,  ch.  2S.) 
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S  24.  Man  has  that  natural  right  to  his  life  which  can, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  be  accorded  to  all  other 
men.  And  where  he  has  a  right  to  the  prolongation  of 
his  life,  he  has,  as  an  incident  thereto,  the  right  to  seek 
and  use  all  proper  means  to  support  and  defend  it 
When,  under  what  circumstances,  and  upon  what  princi- 
ple, man  may  forfeit  the  right  to  prolong  his  life,  will 
be  fully  discussed  when  the  social  and  governmental 
problems  are  under  consideration. 

g  25.  Liberty  is  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  faculties 
and  powers  with  which  man  is  endowed  that  he  may  pro- 
tect himself  and  provide  for  his  natural  necessities ;  and 
also  to  do  and  perform  whatsoever  he  pleases,  so  that  he 
does  not,  in  any  way,  interfere  with,  or  violate  the  equal 
rights  of,  others,  or  endanger  the  well-being  of  society. 

g  26.  The  extent  of  man's  natural  liberty  as  an  indi- 
vidual, is  to  be  ascertained  by  considering  his  individual 
necessities  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  social,  moral  and 
religibus  being.  Whatever  these  natures  may  require  for 
their  proper  development  and  perfection,  he  is  at  liberty 
so  to  provide  for,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  like  right 
in  others.  He  is  at  liberty,  naturally,  to  appropriate  to 
his  own  use  so  much  of  that  which  nature  has  provided, 
without  the  labor  of  man,  as  his  necessities  require. 
He  is  at  liberty  so  to  bestow  his  labor,  as  by  the  aid  of 
natural  forces,  t^o  convert  to  his  own  use,  not  only  that 
which  is  immediately  necessary  to  supply  his  own  wants, 
and  the  needs  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  but  also  to 
lay  up  in  store  for  their  future  necessities.  In  short,  his 
personal  liberty  gives  him  the  right  to  use  all  his  facul- 
ties and  powers,  and  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions thereof,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  right  can 
be  accorded  to  all  others  without  necessitating  conflict. 

g  27.  Man's  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  as 
above  defined  also  implies  the  right  to  possess  himself 
of  the  means  for  defending  and  maintaining  that  liberty ; 
and  also  the  right  to  use  the  same  for  that  purpose. 
For  the  right  to  enjoy  is  of  no  value  unaccompanied 
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with  the  privilege  of  maintaining  and  defending  that 
right  Therefore,  when  the  right  to  life  and  liberty  are 
conceded,  it  follows  that  every  other  right  essential  to 
the  maintenance  thereof,  is  also  conceded.  For  the  right 
to  life  would  be  of  no  value  unless  accompanied  with 
the  right  to  defend  and  maintain  it;  nor  can  the  right 
to  liberty  be  maintained  without  the  accompanying 
right  of  self-defense. 

§  28.  Man's  right  to  pursue  after  or  seek  happiness, 
implies  his  right  to  acquire  and  enjoy  that  upon  which 
his  happiness  or  well-being  depends.  He  can  only 
be  happy  in  the  supply  of  all  his  needs.  There  cannot  be 
contentment  while  the  mind  feels  the  demand  of  neces- 
sities it  is  unable  to  supply ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
contentment,  there  cannot  be  complete  enjoyment. 
Thus,  while  there  is  hunger  or  thirst,  and  the  means  are 
not  to  be  had  to  supply  the  demand,  there  can  be 
no  complete  ei^joyment.  The  higher  necessities  may 
be  so  abundantly  supplied  in  the  presence  of  such 
physical  lack,  as  almost  to  overcome  the  lower  dis- 
quiet; but,  nevertheless,  the  demands  of  hunger  and 
thirst  will  make  themselves  felt  unless  consciousness 
be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  physical  nature. 

S  29.  But  there  are,  also,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and 
religions  needs,  which  must  be  supplied,  to  enable  man 
to  attain  his  true  destiny;  and  those  needs,  unless 
properly  supplied,  have  their  hungerings  and  thirstings, 
creating  an  **  aching  void."  Every  nature  has  its  needs, 
without  the  supply  of  which  man  cannot  obtain  happi- 
ness. The  gratification  he  experiences  in  the  appropriate 
supply  of  the  need  indicated  by  hunger  or  thirst,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  strings  vibrating  in  harmony  with 
his  perfect  destiny,  and  tending  to  produce  that  state 
in  him  known  as  happiness.  When  every  need  of  his 
nature  is  supplied,  so  that,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  affectionally,  there  is  no  lack,  he  will  have  attained 
the  state  of  complete  happiness.  The  affirmation,  there- 
fore, of  the  right  of  man  to  seek  happiness,  implies  his 
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right  to  seek  perfection  in  every  department  of  his 
being.  He  has  a  right  to  perfect  his  physical  nature,  by 
supplying  every  need  thereof;  he  has  a  right  to  perfect 
his  intellectual  nature,  by  seeking  all  knowledge;  he 
has  a  right  to  perfect  his  social  and  affectional  nature, 
by  striving  to  come  into  true  and  just  relations  to  man 
and  (Jod.* 

S  30.  This  natural  right  to  seek  happiness,  and,  heuce, 
to  employ  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  obtaiued, 
gives  also  the  right  of  property,  by  means  of  which,  in 
many  respects,  man's  needs  are  to  be  supplied.*    Man's 


1  Perfect  happiness  is  an  incident  of  a  perfected  individuality  and  character, 
and  is  the  proposed  end  of  erery  human  being.  Such  destiny  is  the  birth- 
right of  all,  and  hence,  the  desire  for  happiness  is  instinctive  in  man.  But 
happiness  is  to  be  distinguished  from,  mere  gratification  of  desire.  That  state 
called  desire,  looking  for  gratification  Independent  of  the  supply  of  needs, 
arises  ftx>m  a  disregard  of  the  demands  of  the  higher  nature,  whence  arise 
spiritual  hunger  and  thirst,  creating  an  "aching  void,"  — uneasiness,  discon- 
tent—to silence  which,  gratification  Is  sought,  not  by  the  supply  of  thoee 
higher  needs,  but  by  the  excitation  of  the  lower  appetites  and  passions.  This 
undue  excitation  tends  to  disease,  suffering  and  death.  This  desire  for  gratifi- 
cation Is  denominated  "  lust." 

Beal  happiness  can  result  only  troia  obedience  to  law.  It  is  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  individual,  realizing  the  complete  supply  of  everything 
essential  to  his  present  well-being,  without  regrets  for  the  pcMt  or  anxiety  for 
the  fhture.  It  implies  a  sense  of  duty  performed  to  one's  self;  neighbor  and 
Qod.  By  obedience  of  every  law  of  his  being,  man  dwells  in  the  smile  of  Divine 
favor,  hearing  the  voice  of  Qod  saying,  "  Well  done  good  and  fcUthftil  servant, 
enter  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord."  I*er/eci  happiness  can  result  only  from  perfect 
obedience  to  every  law  promotive,  in  the  individual,  of  his  perfect  destiny ; 
consequently,  when  man  seeks  happiness  through  the  gratification  of  his 
selfish  desires,  he  must  not  only  fiill,  but  must  involve  himself  in  a  degree  of 
suffering  incident  to  such  disobedience  of  the  requirements  of  his  highest  des- 
tiny.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  happiness  can  never  be  obtained  while  it  Is 
made  the  object  of  pursuit.  It  can  only  follow  as  a  result  incident  to  a  state  or 
condition  in  the  Individual,  in  harmony  with  the  divine  attributes.  Hence, 
happiness  cannot  properly  be  made  the  object  of  pursuit,  except  as  an  incident 
of  perfected  condition  or  state. 

s  T?ie  sutjed  of  property^  or  that  to  wTUch  the  doctrine  of  property  relaiea.  Qoi>- 
WIK,  in  his  treatise  on  Political  Justice,  says:  "That  it  relates  to  all  those 
things  that  conduce,  or  may  be  conceived  to  conduce,  to  the  benefit  or  pleasure 
of  man,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  applied  to  the  use  of  one  or  more 
persons,  than  by  a  permanent  or  temporary  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
species.  Such  things  In  particular  are  food,  clothing,  habitation  and  fiimiture. 
(Vol.  2,  p.  415.) 

Of  the  nature  (^  property.  Putfbndobf  (B.  IV,  ch.  4,  |  1),  says  that  property  is 
a  morta  quality  which  does  not  aflbct  the  things  themselves,  or  as  to  their 
intrinsic  nature,  but  only  produce  a  moral  effect  with  regard  to  other  persons; 
and  that  these  qualities,  as  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  derive  their  birth  ttom. 
indisposition,  dto.  That  the  natural  substance  of  things  suffers  no  alteration, 
whether  property  be  added  to  them  or  taken  firom  them.    He  defines  property 
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property  rights  are  either  in  common,  or  such  as  belong 
to  him  exclosively  as  an  individual.  He  has  a  right  in 
common  to  that  which  nature  has  provided  without  the 
labor  of  man,  and  which  is  necessary  or  convenient  for 
his  use ;  to  be  so  exercised,  however,  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  like  right  in  others.  He  has  a  right  in  common 
to  the  use  of  the  earth,  and  the  natural  products  there- 
of; to  the  use  of  the  water,  and  the  natural  products  of 
the  same ;  to  the  use  of  the  sunlight,  the  air,  etc.,  to  be  so 
used  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  same  right  in  others. 
But  any  appropriation  of  these  natural  provisions 
beyond  the  requirement  of  his  wants,  which  necessarily 
excludes  others,  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  natural  right.^ 

S  31.  He  has  also  a  natural  right  to  the  products  of 
his  own  labor.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  his  creations,  and 
he  has  a  title  thereto  as  the  producer  or  creator  of  such 
products.  This  property  belongs  to  the  individual,  and 
is  not  held  in  common,  as  in  case  of  mere  natural  pro- 


to  be  "  a  light  by  which  the  yeiy  sabstanoe,  as  It  were,  of  a  thing,  so  belongs  to 
one  person,  that  it  doth  not  in  whole  belong,  after  the  same  manner,  to  any 
ether."  (Jciem,{  2;  see  also  Eauftnann's  Mackeldey's  Civil  lAW,{a0O.)  Heoses 
the  terms  **  dominion  "  and  "  property  "  as  synonymons.  The  right  constitating 
a  thing  property,  he  says,  "  strictly  speaking,  inheres  in  the  person  firom  which 
the  things  themselves  derive  some  kind  of  extrinsic  denomination."  {Idem.) 
Bat  aside  from  metaphysical  disquisitions  upon  the  question,  my  right  of 
stosolate  property  in  a  thing  implies  my  right  of  dominion  over,  and  of  appro- 
priation oi;  the  thing;  and  my  property  therein,  when  limited  to  a  particular 
use,  or  when  qualified  by  a  particular  obligation.  Is  not  absolute  as  to  the  whole 
thing,  but  is  deemed  a  limited  or  qualified  property.   But  of  this  hereafter. 

(BeepoiC, ;  see  Kaufinann's  Mackeldey's  Civil  Iaw,{  960.) 

1  Man's  right  to  appropriate  those  things  to  his  use  which  Qod  has  provided 
tar  the  supply  of  his  needs,  is  abtohUe  in  itseli;  but  is  only  inetuxxte  in  respect  to 
the  tilings  to  be  appropriated ;  and  his  absolute  property  in  the  thing  does  not 
eommence  until  the  appropriation  has  taken  place.  The  right  to  appropriate 
for  the  supply  of  needs  is  absolute,  but  this  right  does  not  attach  to  a  particular 
thing  until  exercised  in  respect  to  such  thing.  This  right,  which  he  holds  in 
common  with  all  mankind,  to  the  use  of  those  means  provided  by  the  Author 
of  his  being,  without  the  labor  of  man,  for  the  supply  of  his  necessities,  is, 
therefore,  absolute,  but  it  only  attaches  to  the  thing  when  exercised  in  respect 
thereto.  Therefore,  the  right  to  appropriate  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
set  of  appropriation.  Before  appropriation,  hlB  property  in  the  thing  is  incho- 
ate and  conditional;  after  appropriaUon,  as  above,  it  is  absolute.  But  this 
absolate  right  fo  appropriate  these  things  made  essential  to  the  existence  of 
man,  extends  only  to  the  supply  of  his  necessities ;  and  when,  by  so  extending 
this  ilglht,  he  interferes  with  the  like  necessary  rights  of  others,  he  is  acting 
without  authority  fix>m  nature. 
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ducts,  upon  which  man  has  bestowed  no  labor.*  He 
has  an  absolute  right  to  apply  to  his  own  use  that  which 
he  has  produced  without  taxing  the  labor  or  invading 
the  rights  of  others ;  and  he  has  a  natural  right  to  keep 
or  part  with  t^p  same  upon  such  terms  as  he  thinks 
proper,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  as  the 
rights  of  society  impose. 

S  32.  He  may  have  property  rights  in  whatever  he 
takes  from  the  common  stock  and  renders  morQ  valuable 
to  himself  or  to  society  by  the  bestowal  of  his  labor  upon 
it.  Thus,  he  may  take  uncultivated  land,  and  by  his 
labor  subdue  it,  until  its  products  are  more  suited  to  the 
needs  of  man,  or  are  produced  in  greater  abundance. 
By  so  doing,  he  naturally  acquires  a  property  in  such 
land,  justly  measured  by  the  improved  character  im- 
parted to  it  by  his  labor.  The  same  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  every  natural  thing  made  more  valuable  by  the 
labor  of  man.  His  exclusive  property  in  anything, 
naturally,  is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  has  bestowed 
ui>on  or  imparted  to  it.  Rights  of  property  acquired  by 
contract,  etc.,  cannot  properly  be  considered  in  this  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  ORIGIK  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 

S  33.  Civil  governments  are  institutions  of  society, 
established  for  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  members 
thereof;  and  man's  right  to  use  his  faculties  and 
powers  to  provide  for  his  present  and  future  well-being, 

1  This  right  to  the  products  of  one's  own  labor  is  absolute,  because  such  pro- 
ducts are  the  creation  of  the  laborer.  His  tiUe  thereto  is  original,  and  not 
derived  after  the  thing  has  had  an  existence,  as  in  case  of  title  by  appropriation 
or  purchase.  His  title  begins  with  the  beginning  of  that  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
This  proposition  presupposes  the  laborer  to  be  the  owner  of  himself,  his  faAil- 
ties  and  his  powers;  and  as  such  owner,  to  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  their 
use  for  a  limited  time,  or  of  the  products  of  their  use;  hence,  by  contract,  he 
can  transfer  his  title  to  the  products  of  his  labor  to  another,  even  before  they 
have  an  existence,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  niay  hire  out  to  another  any 
lawful  use  of  himself,  his  faculties  and  powers. 
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is  the  basis  of  the  authority  with  which  civil  governments 
are  necessarily  invested.  Were  all  men  suflSeiently  wise, 
XK>werfnl  and  just  to  understand,  respect  and  perform 
their  various  duties  to  themselves  and  others,  the  neces- 
sity for  human  governments  would,  in  a  measure,  be 
obviated.  But,  as  men  are  naturally  weak,  ignorant 
and  selfish,  and  are  inclined  to  prefer  self  to  justice, 
human  governments,  established  upon  principles  of 
impartial  justice,  become  a  necessity.^ 

S  34.  Man  is  so  constituted,  that,  living  alone,  he  can- 
not perfect  himself  in  his  social,  moral  and  religious 
natures.  He  is  constituted  for  society,  and  must  live 
in  it  or  fail  of  his  destiny.  He  may  live  by  himself  as 
an  animal,  but  he  cannot  as  a  social,  moral  and  religious 
being.  Hence,  society  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  his 
existence,  giving  birth  to  a  class  of  rights  to  which 
those  of  the  mere  individual  are  necessarily  subordi- 
nated.* 

1  **  All  men  are  endowed  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
liiB,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  for  the  protection  of  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  (Declaration  of  Independence.) 

t  Man  is  so  formed  by  nature  that  he  cannot  supply  all  his  own  wants,  but 
necessarily  stands  in  the  need  of  the  intercourse  and  assistance  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  whether  for  his  Immediate  preservation,  or  for  the  sake  of  perfecting 
his  nature,  and  eojoying  such  a  life  as  is  suitable  to  a  rational  being.  (See 
VattePs  Law  of  NaUons,  Prelim.,  p  46,  2 10.) 

**  The  great  end  of  every  being  endowed  with  intellect  and  sentiment,  is  hap- 
piness. It  is  by  the  desire  alone  of  that  happiness  that  we  can  bind  a  creature 
possessed  of  the  fiiculty  of  thought,  and  form  the  ties  of  that  obligation  which 
shall  make  him  submit  to  any  rule.  Now,  by  studying  the  nature  of  things, 
and  that  of  men  in  particular,  we  may  thence  deduce  the  rules  which  man 
must  follow  in  order  to  attain  his  great  end  —  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  hap- 
piness of  which  he  is  susceptible.  We  call  those  rules  the  natural  laws,  or  the 
laws  of  nature.  They  are  certain,  they  are  sacred,  and  obligatory  on  every 
man  possessed  of  reason.  Independently  of  every  other  consideration  than 
that  of  his  nature,  and  even  though  we  should  suppose  him  totally  Ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  a  Ood.  But  the  sublime  consideration  of  an  eternal,  neces- 
sary, infinite  Being,  the  Author  of  the  universe,  adds  the  most  lively  energy  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  carries  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  That 
necessary  being  necessarily  unites  in  himself  all  perfection;  he  is  therefore 
superlatively  good,  and  displays  his  goodness  by  forming  creatures  susceptible 
of  happiness.  It  is  then  his  wish  that  his  creatures  should  be  as  happy  as  is 
consistent  with  their  nature;  consequently  it  Is  his  will  that  they  should,  in 
their  whole  conduct,  follow  the  rules  which  that  same  nature  lays  down  for 
them  as  the  most  certain  road  to  happiness.  Thus  the  will  of  the  Creator  per- 
fectly coincides  with  the  simple  indications  of  nature;  and  those  two  sources, 
producing  the  same  law,  unite  in  forming  the  same  obligation.   The  whole 
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S  35.  As  man  is  formed  for  society,  and  is  endowed 
with  £Etcnlties  and  powers  which  require,  for  their  culti- 
vation and  perfection,  the  presence  and  aid  of  his  fellow 
beings,  he  must  submit  to  all  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  social  existence  and  order.  Hence,  arises  the  doc* 
trine,  that,  on  coming  into  society,  man,  in  consideration 
of  the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
necessarily  surrenders  up  a  portion  of  his  natural  lib- 
erty.^ By  which  is  meant,  the  individual  must  surrender 
his  claim  to  such  rights  and  privileges  as  cannot  be 
exercised  consistently  with  the  existence  and  welfare  of 
society.  He  must  claim  for  himself  the  exercise  of  no 
liberty  which  cannot  be  accorded  to  all  others. 

S  36.  Man  must  be  faithful  to  himself  if  he  would 
fulfill  the  destiny  for  which  he  is  created.    Every  endow- 

reverts  to  the  first  great  end  of  man,  which  is  happiness.  It  was  to  condnct 
him  to  that  great  end  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  ordained;  It  is  from  the 
desire  of  happiness  that  his  obligation  to  observe  those  laws  arises.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  man— whatever  may  be  his  ideas  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  even  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  atheist— who  is  not  boand  to 
obey  the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  necessary  to  the  general  happiness  of  man- 
kind; and  whoever  should  reject  them,  whoever  should  openly  despise  them, 
would,  by  such  conduct  alone,  declare  himself  an  enemy  to  the  human  race, 
and  deserve  to  be  treated  as  such.  Now,  one  of  tho  first  truths  which  the  study 
of  man  reveals  to  us,  and  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  nature,  is, 
that,  in  a  state  of  lonely  separation  fkt)m  the  rest  of  his  species,  he  cannot 
attain  his  great  end,  happiness ;  and  the  reason  is,  he  was  intended  to  live  in 
society  with  his  fellow  creatures.  Nature  herself,  therefore,  has  established 
that  society,  whose  great  end  is  the  common  advantage  of  all  its  members ; 
and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end  constitute  the  rules  that  each  individual 
is  bound  to  observe  in  his  whole  conduct.  Such  are  the  natural  laws  of  human 
society."  (See  note  on  4Sd  p.  Vattel's  Iaw  of  Nations.) 

1  BI.ACK8T0NS,  in  his  Ck>mmentaries  (1  B.,  p.  12^,  has  the  following:  The 
absolute  rights  of  man,  considered  as  a  firee  agent,  endowed  with  discernment 
to  know  good  from  evil,  and  with  power  of  choosing  those  measures  which 
appear  to  him  most  desirable,  are  usually  summed  up  in  one  general  appella- 
tion, and  denominated  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind.  This  natural  liberty 
consists,  properly,  in  a  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  restraint 
or  control,  unless  by  the  law  of  nature ;  being  a  right  inherent  in  us  by  birth, 
and  one  of  the  gifts  of  Gk>d  to  man  at  his  creation,  when  he  endowed  him  with 
the  fkiculty  of  fi*ee  will.  But  every  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  gives  up 
a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  the  price  of  so  valuable  a  purchase ;  and  in 
consideration  of  receiving  the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges  him- 
self to  conform  to  those  laws  which  the  community  has  thought  proper  to 
establish.  •  •  *  Political  or  civil  liberty,  therefore,  is  no  other  than  natural 
liberty  so  tax  restrained  by  human  laws »-  and  no  farther — as  is  necessary  and 
expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  pubUo.  (1  Bl.  Com.,  12S.) 
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ment  of  body  and  of  mind  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  trae  destiny.  Therefore,  he 
cannot  surrender,  on  comiug  into  society,  any  essential 
liberty  or  right.  As  his  natural  rights  have  theur  basis 
in  his  natural  necessities,  so  £eu*  as  society  modifies  or 
dispenses  with  these  necessities,  to  that  extent  his 
natural  rights  are  modified  or  changed.  But  he  sur- 
renders no  essential  right;  he  loses  no  privilege  of 
injuring  another,  or  of  interfering  with  the  equal  rights 
of  others.^ 

S  37.  The  natural  necessities  of  the  individual  while 
isolated  firom  society,  or  dwelling  in  a  savage  state,  are 
different  from  those  of  one  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
a  high  civilization.  And  the  natural  necessities  being 
different,  the  natural  rights  incident  to  those  necessities, 
are  likewise  different.  The  man  advancing  from  a 
savage  to  a  civilized  condition  does  not  thereby  sui^ 
render  the  natural  rights  incident  to  his  native  state. 
Having  put  off  his  primitive  condition,  he  has  also  put 
off  with  it,  the  incidents  thereof,  or,  in  other  language, 
the  condition  ceasing,  the  incidents  thereof  cease  with  it.* 

g  38.  Society  being  necessary  to  the  individual  to 
enable  him  to  fulfill  his  true  destiny,  he  has,  as  an 
incident,  all  the  rights  necessarily  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  regulation  of  the  society  demanded.  It 
being  a  natural  necessity,  it  must  be  established  upon 
such  foundations  as  will  secure  its  continuance,  and 

1  **  Moral  or  nataral  liberty  is  the  right  which  nature  gives  to  all  mankind  of 
disposing  of  their  persons  and  property  after  the  manner  they  Judge  most  con- 
sonant to  their  happiness,  on  condition  of  their  acting  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  of  nalnre,  and  that  they  do  not  any  way  abuse  it  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
other  men."  (Bnrlamaqui,  ch.  8,  { 15.) 

t  rrhe  Hbertiu  quIdUbet  faeiendif  or  the  liberty  of  doing  ererything  which  the 
passions  of  man  may  uxge  him  to  attempt,  or  his  strength  enable  him  to  ellbot, 
is  savage  ferocity ;  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  tiger,  and  not  the  liberty  of  man." 
(Sbarswood's  note  to  1  Bla.  Ck>m.,  p.  128.) 

Man  created  in  the  Image  of  his  Maker,  and,  tlirongh  his  constitution,  made 
the  subject  of  moral  government,  is,  by  nature,  Invested  with  no  liberty 
or  endowed  with  no  rights  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  tliat  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sulitJsct.  It  would  be  a  perversion  of  reason  to  say  that 
man  had  the  liberty  or  right  to  commit  a  wrong  because  the  Almighty  had 
intrusted  blm  with  power  to  do  so. 
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enable  it  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
constituted.  And  man  coming  into,  and  becoming 
a  member  of,  civilized  or  enlightened  society,  and 
participating  in  its  benefits  as  a  refining  and  civilizing 
institution,  ceases  to  be  a  savage;  consequently  the 
rights  incident  to  the  savage  state  cease  to  exist ;  not 
so  much  by  a  surrender  of  the  right  or  liberty,  as  by  a 
destruction  of  that  condition  out  of  which  it  arose. 

S  39.  That  society  which  is  adapted  to  the  natural 
necessities  of  the  individual,  must  establish  it«  founda- 
tions in  natural  justice.  It  must  permit  no  necessary 
liberty  or  right  of  the  individual  to  be  abridged.  It 
must  not  hinder  him  in  the  pursuit  of  a  perfect  destiny, 
and,  hence,  must  not  embarrass  him  in  seeking  the 
supply  of  his  essential  needs.  Those  necessities  of  the 
individual  which  call  for  the  existence  of  society,  require 
it  for  purposes  of  aid  and  protection.  Therefore,  society 
must  be  so  constituted  and  used  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  essential  rights  or  liberties  of  the  individual  members 
thereof. 

g  40.  Civil  liberty  consists  in  the  right  to  seek  after, 
and  employ,  every  means  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
the  individual  in  every  department  of  his  being.  Civil 
governments  are  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
man  in  the  exercise  of  snch  liberty,  and  also  for  aiding 
him  when  such  aid  can  be  given  without  encroaching 
upon  the  equal  liberty  of  others.  Man  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  liberty  than  that  which  leaves  him  free  to  seek 
the  end  for  which  he  was  created ;  and  no  government 
can  be  authorized  to  restrain  him  in  the  exercise  of  such 
liberty.  A  true  civil  government,  therefore,  is  one  so 
instituted  and  administered  as  leaves  every  subject 
thereof  free  to  seek  the  supply  of  every  need,  and 
protects  him  in  such  endeavor.^ 

1  civil  liberty  is  "that  of  a  member  of  society,  and  Is  no  other  than  natural 
liberty  so  for  restrained  by  human  lavs— and  no  farther— as  is  necessary  and 
expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public."  (1  Bla.  Com.,  12S.) 

"  Civil  liberty  Is  the  not  being  restrained  by  any  law  but  what  conduces  in  a 
greater  degree  to  the  public  welfare."  (Paloy  on  CivU  Liberty,  B.  6,  c  6.) 
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S  41.  Civil  liberty,  then,  consists  in  living  under  the 
protection  of  a  civil  government,  where  the  subject  is 
left  free  to  exercise  fully  all  his  faculties  and  powers  in 
seeking  the  perfection  of  his  being,  or  the  attainment 
of  a  perfect  destiny ;  and  where  he  is  fully  protected  in 
the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  such  rights.  A  true 
government  cannot  restrain  its  subjects,  as  such,  in  the 
exercise  of  any  individual  right.^  For  government  is 
not  authorized  to  make  unnecessary  requirements  of  its 
subjects ;  and  those  which  are  essential  to  the  existence 
and  well-being  of  society,  the  subject  has  no  individual 
right  to  retain  or  claim.^ 

g  42.  Society  can  have  no  rights  not  essentially  in 
harmony  with  the  rights  of  its  individual  members. 
For  God,  having  ordained  society  as  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  individual,  has  placed  social  and 
individual  rights  upon  the  same  basis.  The  necessities 
of  the  individual  give  birth  to  those  of  the  social. 
Hence,  there  must  be  agreement  between  individual 

I  The  terms  "civil"  liberty  and  "civil"  rights,  and  "political"  liberty  and 
"  political "  rights,  are  nsually  treated  as  synonymous.  In  this  work  they  will 
be  carefully  distinguished.  By  "civil"  Uberty  and  "civil"  rights  will  be 
understood  the  liberty  and  rights  appurtenant  to  the  Individual  as  a  member 
of  society  and  subject  of  civil  government,  wl^ether  he  be  an  Infimt  or  an 
adult,  a  male  or  a  female,  a  native  or  an  alien.  By  "  political "  liberty  and 
"  political "  rights  are  meant  those  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  the 
subject  by  the  government.  That  is,  "  civil "  rights  Inhere  In  the  individual ; 
"political"  rights  are  conferred  upon  him.  "Civil"  rights  are  a  natural 
endowment;  "political"  rights  are  a  governmental  one.  Government  must 
concede  "civil"  rights  and  "civil"  liberty  to  all;  it  confers  political  rights 
acc6rdlng  to  its  discretion.  This  principle  has  Its  foundation  in  the  law  of 
necessity.  The  government  must  determine  upon  whom,  and  upon  what 
conditions,  it  is  safe  to  confer  political  power,  having  in  view  the  existence 
and  highest  good  of  society ;  but  it  must  respect  the  "  civil "  liberty  and  "  civil " 
rights  of  all,  or  defeat  the  very  end  of  its  existence. 

t "  Every  wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will  of  the  subject,  whether 
practiced  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility,  or  a  popular  assembly.  Is  a  degree  of 
tyranny;  nay,  even  laws  themselves,  whether  made  with  or  without  our  con- 
sent, if  they  regulate  and  constrain  our  conduct  in  matters  of  indifference, 
without  any  good  end  in  view,  are  regulations  destructive  of  liberty."  (1  Bla. 
Com.,  126.) 

The  right  to  regulate  or  constrain  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  one  thing 
indifferent,  implies  the  same  right  in  all  things,  which  would  necessarily  be 
destructive  6t  all  liberty  and  right  in  the  subject.  The  exercise  of  such  power 
is  the  characteristic  of  despotism;  and  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  a 
legitimate  civil  government,  which  derives  all  its  right  to  govern  upon  the 
theory  of  a  public  authority  created  on  account  of  a  publ'c  necess'-.r. 
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and  soda!  necessities — and,  therefore,  between  indi- 
vidual and  social  rights — and  civil  government  performs 
its  office  most  perfectly  when  it  so  administers  as  not  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  any  of  its  subjects. 

S  43.  Oivil  government  is  a  necessity  of  society,  and, 
hence,  the  necessity  of  every  individual  member  thereof. 
Therefore,  everything  essential  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  government  becomes  a  like 
necessity.  Whatever  right  or  power  is  demonstrated  to 
be  indispensable  to  its  existence  and  maintenance, 
society  can  properly  confer  upon  it  Therefore,  society 
has  sovereign  authority  to  invest  civil  government  with 
every  right  and  power  essential  to  its  existence  and 
just  administration ;  and  the  highest  government  thus 
constituted  must  have  sovereign  authority,  absolute 
within  such  limits,  and  for  such  purposes. 

S  44.  Every  civil  society  must  necessarily  establish  a 
public  authority,  under  which  its  common  affairs  are  to 
be  regulated,  and  the  civil  conduct  of  each  member,  in 
respect  to  the  public  welfare,  is  to  be  prescribed.  This 
authority  belongs  essentially  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  society,  until  it  is  vested  in  those  intrasted  with  the 
administration  of  its  government.  But  as  soon  as 
society  institutes  its  government,  and  determines  the 
mode  of  its  administration,  the  public  authority  is  vested 
therein,  and  can  only  be  exercised  thereby.^ 

§  45.  The  fundamental  regulations  which  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  authority  is  to  be 
executed,  form  the  constitution  of  the  government.  And 
society,  having  instituted  its  government,  determined 
the  fundamental  regulations  by  which  it  is  to  be  admin- 
istered, and  invested  it  with  the  public  authority,  is 
bound  by  it,  and  must  itself  submit  to  that  authority. 

1  All  the  members  of  a  state  cannot  be  called  together  to  be  consulted  or  to 
vote  npon  the  enactment  of  its  laws;  or  upon  the  acUudlcation  or  execution 
of  them,  and  if  they  could  be  consulted,  upon  all  questions  of  this  character, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  agree  unanimously.  Hence,  there  must  be  an  estab- 
lished public  authority  by  which  the  laws  of  society  are  to  be  enacted,  adjudged 
and  executed,  without  which  society  could  not  exist. 
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It  can,  then,  exercise  its  aothority,  civilly,  in  no  other 
way,  for,  politically  considered,  the  government  repre- 
sents, or  stands  for  the  society.^ 

S  46.  Between  the  body  of  society,  and  the  govern- 
ment instituted  by  it,  there  is  a  manifest  distinction. 
Society  institutes  its  government  and  invests  it  with 
the  public  authority ;  and  the  government  thus  insti- 
tuted executes  that  authority  in  the  manner  prescribed.  * 
Hence,  while  the  body  of  society  is  the  source  of  the 
authority,  it  is  not  the  government  itself,  and  it  can 
execute  the  public  authority  only  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Nature  of  OovemmenU^  and  their  Natural  Bights. 
S  47.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  government 
established  by  society,  it  is  instituted  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  public  authority.  By  the  act 
of  association  each  citizen  subjects  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  entire  body  in  everything  relating  to 
the  common  welfare.^  The  public  authority  emanates 
from  the  entire  body  of  society,  which,  to  be  executed, 
must  be  vested  somewhere ;  and  wherever  that  author- 
ity is  vested,  there  is  to  be  found  the  government  of 
that  society.  Therefore,  while  the  authority  of  all  over 
each  member,  belongs  essentially  to  the  body  politic  or 

1  For  the  neceeslty  requiring  society  to  establish  a  public  authority,  also 
requires  it  to  submit  to  the  execution  of  that  authority  in  the  manner  and 
Ibrm  prescribed.  Where  the  constitution  prescribes  the  manner  In  which  the 
national  authority  is  to  be  executed,  or  its  fhndamental  laws  are  to  be  modified 
or  repealed;  or,  in  which  the  national  will  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  nation  is 
thereby  estopped  from  adopting  any  other  method,  except  by  overturning  the 
established  authority,  which  is  equivalent  to  revolution. 

•  '^  It  is  evident  that,  by  the  very  act  of  civil  or  political  association,  each 
dtisen  subjects  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  entire  body  in  everything  that 
relates  to  the  common  wel&re.  The  authority  of  all  over  each  member,  there- 
fore, essentially  belongs  to  the  body  politic  or  state ;  but  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  may  be  placed  in  dlflbrent  hands,  according  as  the  society  may  have 
ordained.  (Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  1,  {  3.) 

s  Vatt.  L.  of  K.,  B.  1,  ch.  U, }  2. 
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state,  the  exercise  of  that  authority  may  be  placed  in 
different  hands,  according  as  society  ordains.* 

g  48.  Society  determines  the  form  of  its  government, 
that  is,  the  body  to  which  the  execution  of  the  public 
authority  is  committed,  which  may  be  democratic,  aris- 
tocratic or  monarchical :  that  is,  the  public  authority 
may  be  vested  in  a  number  of  men  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  or  in  a  particular  or  select  class  of  the  people ;  or 
in  a  single  individual;  or  the  govern  meat  may  be  a 
combination  of  a  modification  of  these  three  kinds. 
But  whatever  its  form  or  constitution,  it  is  created  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  public  authority;  and 
derives  its  authority  to  act  in  the  premises,  from  the 
body  of  society.* 

S  49.  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  men,  and 
from  their  situation  upon  the  earth,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  many  independent  societies  or  nations.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  whole  race  to  dwell 
together  in  a  siugle  society,  or  to  become  subjects  of  a 
single  civil  government.  No  one  government  could 
adapt  its  administration  to  all ;  nor  could  it  execute  the 
public  authority  upon  all.  Hence,  from  necessity,  the 
race  must  be  gathered  into  many  independent  societies 
or  nations ;  and  governments  must  be  devised  adapted 
to  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  these  various  socie- 
ties ;  and  hence,  being  separate  from,  and  independent 
of,  each  other,  each  must  be  sovereign  within  its  own 
limits. 

S  50.  The  largest  societies  of  men  civilly  associated 
together  constitute  nations :  consequently,  the  highest 
public  authority  to  be  executed  by  any  civil  government 
is  the  authority  of  the  nation.    As  nations  are  consti- 

1  Idem. 

2  "  In  Europe,  sovereignty  Is  of  feudal  origin,  and  imports  no  more  than  the 
state  of  the  sovereign.  It  comprises  his  rights,  duties,  exemptions,  prerogatives 
and  powers.  But  with  us,  all  power  is  with  the  people.  They  alone  are  sov- 
ereign ;  and  they  erect  what  government  they  please.  None  of  these  govern- 
ments are  sovereign  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  ail  being  restrained 
by  written  constitutions."  (See  Webstsb's  reply  to  Calhoitn,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.,  Feb.  16, 1838.) 
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tuted  of  societies  composed  of  the  largest  number  of 
individuals  civilly  associated  together,  and  as  the  public 
authority  consists  of  the  authority  of  all  over  each,  it 
follows  that  the  public  authority  of  the  nation  is  sov- 
ereign within  its  limits.^ 

S  51.  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  authority  and  power 
by  which  a  state  is  governed.'  It  implies  the  right  of 
commanding  in  the  last  resort.^  As  an  attribute  of  civil 
government,  it  is  the  right  of  commanding  civil  society 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  in  the 
last  resort;  which  right  the  members  of  such  society 
have  conferred  on  one  and  the  same  person — which 
may  be  an  individual  or  a  body  corporate — with  a  view 
to  preserve  order  and  security  in  the  commonwealth; 

1  It  does  not  follow  that  all  national  societies  are  equally  numerous,  wealthy 
orpowerftiL  One  nation  may  be  much  inferior  to  another  in  each  of  these 
particulars— may,  in  fact,  be  obliged  to  seek  alliance  with  another  and  more 
powerful  nation,  to  protect  itself  against  the  encroachments  of  other  powers. 
But  this  does  not  abridge  its  sovereignty  or  lessen  its  authority  to  command 
within  its  own  limits,  or  its  right  to  claim  its  position  in  the  ilamily  of  nations. 
Nations,  as  individuals,  may  dlflter  in  wisdom,  wealth  and  power;  but,  like 
Individuals,  they  are  also  equal  in  their  rights  as  sovereign  states,  which  do 
not  depend  upon  considerations  of  that  character.  Says  Vattel  (Prelim.,  { 15), 
'*  Nations  composed  of  men,  and  considered  as  so  many  fl-ee  persons  living 
together  in  the  state  of  nature,  are  naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from,  nature 
the  same  obligations  and  rights.  Power  or  weakness  does  not,  in  this  respect, 
produce  any  difference.  A  dwarf  is  as  much  a  man  as  a  glan  t ;  a  small  republic 
la  no  leas  a  sovereign  state  than  the  most  powerful  kingdom." 

From  the  very  design  that  induces  a  number  of  men  to  form  a  society 
which  has  its  common  interests,  and  which  is  to  act  in  concert,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  established  a  public  authority  to  order  and  direct  what  is 
to  be  done  by  each  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the  association.  This  political 
authority  is  the  sovereignty ;  and  he  or  they  who  are  invested  with  it  are  the 
sovereign.   (Vattel,  B.  1,  ch,  1, }  1.) 

s  "Sovereignty  is  that  pubUo  authority  which  has  no  superior,  and  which 
oommands  in  an  Independent  civil  society,  ordering  and  directing  what  each 
must  do  to  acquire  Its  ends.  It  is  the  union  of  all  the  powers ;  it  is  the  power 
to  do  any  and  everything  In  a  state,  without  being  accountable  to  any  one." 
(Bonv.  Inst.,  voL  1,  p.  8.   See,  also,  Lawrence  Wheat.,  p.  85 ;  also  note  1  to  {  49, 

CMfe.) 

a  This  right  of  commanding  in  the  last  resort  must  not  be  the  subject  of 
^peal  to  other  authority.  It  must  Include  the  right  to  command  each  and 
every  member  of  the  nation,  or  all  residing  within  its  local  Jurisdiction,  in  all 
matters  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  public  welfiire,  without  authority  left  In 
any  one  or  anywhere,  to  resist.  For  if  its  authority  may  be  resisted,  then 
there  most  be  superior  authority  within  the  same  Jurisdiction.  This  is  impos- 
sible. For  the  nation  being  the  highest  form  of  civil  society,  its  government 
Is  the  highest  In  authority,  and  is,  therefore,  supreme.  (See,  also,  Burlamaqui, 
P.L.,ch.5,}8;  Vattel, B.  1, ch.  1, } 4.) 
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to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blew- 
ings  of  liberty.* 

S  52.  To  entitle  a  society  to  rank  as  a  nation,  and  to 
figure  in  the  family  of  nations,  it  must  become  actually 
sovereign  and  independent  within  the  limits  of  its 
assumed  jurisdiction.  It  must  have  the  power  to  com- 
mand therein  in  the  last  resort  It  must  have  instituted 
a  government  and  invested  it  with  sovereign  authority; 
and  before  it  can  claim  recognition,  it  must  give  prima 
facie  evidence  of  its  ability  to  execute  the  public 
authority  against  all  resistance  within  its  limits. 

S  53.  Before  a  society  is  morally  entitled  to  attempt 
establishing  for  itself  an  independent  national  existence, 
there  must  exist  a  necessity  for  it  so  imperative  that  the 
failure  to  establish  it  would  be  a  public  misfortune. 
That  is,  the  social  necessity  for  it  must  be  such  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  supplied. 

S  54.  That  social  necessity  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nation  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 


iSee  Preamble  to  Ck>nBt.  U.  S.,  also  Burlamaqai  P.  of  PoL  Law,  chap.  5,  {{ 1,  a; 

"This  supreme  authority  may  be  exercised  either  Internally  or  extern- 
ally. Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  people  of  any 
state,  or  vested  in  its  rulers  by  its  municipal  constitution  or  ftindamental 
law.  This  is  the  object  of  what  has  been  called  *  internal,  public  ijkw,'  but 
which  may  more  properly  be  termed  '  constitutional  law.'  External  sov- 
ereignty consists  in  the  independence  of  one  political  society  in  respect  to  all 
other  political  societies.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  sovereignty 
that  the  international  relations  of  one  i>olitical  society  are  maintained,  in 
peace  or  war,  with  all  other  i>olitical  societies.  The  law  by  which  it  is  regula- 
ted has,  therefore,  been  called  *  extebnal  public  law,'  but  more  properly 
termed  '  international  law,'     ( Lawrence  Wheat.  Int'l  Law,  pp.  35  and  88.) 

The  rules  applicable. to  the  establishment  of  nations  are  quite  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual  are  determined.  Ko  nation 
should  anogate  to  itself  rights  and  privileges  in  its  institution, establishment 
and  administration  which  cannot  be  awarded  to  all  other  nations.  For,  as  all 
are  equally  sovereign  and  Independent,  and  are  to  co-exist  as  such,  they  must 
mutually  recognize  this  sovereignty  as  belonging  to  each,  and  must  consider 
the  necessary  incidents  of  sovereignty  as  being  the  same  in  each  and  all.  The 
logic  is  this:  If  God  has  made  the  existence  of  nations  upon  the  earth  a  neces- 
sity, then  must  the  nations  be  entitled  to  territorial  locations  upon  the  earth, 
and  to  such  locations  as  are  suited  to  their  existence  and  security;  and  he  has 
clothed  each  nation  with  those  natural  rights  which  are  essential  to  establish, 
maintain  and  perfect  its  existence,  and  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
It  has  been  established ;  and  these  rights,  naturally  incident  to  the  sovereign 
and  independent  condition  of  the  several  nations,  must  harmonize  ;  so  that, 
If  observed,  the  highest  interest  of  each  nation  could  bo  secured. 
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state,  naturally  limits  it  to  the  occupation  of  such  ter- 
ritory as  is  essential  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established,  and  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate its  existence.  It  has  a  natural  right  to  so  much 
territory  as  is  not  occupied  by,  or  is  not  essential  to,  the 
existence  and  safety  of  an  existing  nation.  For,  if 
the  establishment  of  a  particular  nation  as'  a  sovereign 
and  iudepeudent  state  is  a  necessity  of  society,  then  has 
society  a  natural  right  to  such  boundaries  as  are  essen- 
tial to  its  existence  and  security. 

S  55.  The  necessity  requiring  the  establishment  of 
independent  societies  or  nations,  has  its  limits  in  those 
principles  essential  to  the  existence,  security  and  pre- 
servation of  the  nation  when  established.  Whatever  is 
essential  to  national  existence  and  security,  must  attend 
the  right  to  establish  a  nation.  Hence,  in  asserting  the 
right  to  establish  a  new  nation,  the  right  to  everything 
essential  to  the  existence  and  security  of  that  nation, 
must  also  be  considered.  If  such  essential  rights  can- 
not be  asserted  and  maintained  without  violating  other 
essential  principles  and  rights,  the  moral  right  to  estab- 
lish such  nation  is  not  perfect. 

S  56.  Territorial  extent,  natural  limits,  homogeneous- 
ness  of  people,  indicating  a  geographical,  moral  and 
commercial  unity,  suited  to  form  one  nation,  are  among 
the  essentials  to  a  healthy,  prosperous  and  secure  politi- 
cal existence  as  a  nation.  ^  Neither  requisite  may  be 
perfect,  naturally ;  but  each  should  be  so  nearly  so,  that 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people  can  readily  supply 
that  which  is  lacking. 

S  57.  That  social  necessity  which  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nation,  demands  that  it  shall  be  so 
established  and  located  as  to  secure  permanence  and 
safety.  This  demand  is  as  imperative  as  the  necessity 
calling  for  its  existence.  Hence,  a  nation  is  under  the 
highest  obligations  to  itself  to  provide,  in  every  way 

iSee  **  state  Rights,"  a  Photograph  from  the  raiiiB  of  ancient  Oreeoe,"  by 
Prot  Tayler  LewUp,  LL.  D.,  pp.  5, 6*  7, 8,  Jte. 
5 
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possible,  for  its  own  perpetuity  and  security.  It  must 
seek  such  natural  boundaries  as  indicate  separation  and 
are  most  easily  defended.  It  must  secure  to  itself 
means  of  external  communication  with  the  civil,  social 
and  commercial  world ;  and,  hence,  should  hold  in  its 
own  hands  the  key  by  which  such  communication  is 
secured.* 

1  Some  of  theeo  coiuiderations  are  alluded  to  by  President  Linooln  In  his 
Annual  Message  to  Congress,  December  1, 1S62. 

**  Physically  speaking  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective 
sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them."  •  *  * 
"  There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national  boundary  upon 
which  to  divide.  Trace  through  trom.  east  to  west  upon  the  line  between  the 
tree  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  its 
length  are  rivers  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or  soon  to  be  populated, 
thickly  upon  both  sides;  while  nearly  all  its  remaining  length  are  merely 
surveyor's  lines  over  which  people  may  walk  back  and  forth  without  any 
consciousness  of  their  presence.  No  part  of  this  line  can  be  made  more 
difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on  i>aper  or  i>archment  as  a  national 
boundary."    •    •    • 

"There  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  interior  region  bounded  east  by  the 
AUeghanles,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  com  and  cotton  meets,  and 
which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tennessee,  all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  part  of  Colorado,  already  has 
about  ten  millions  of  people,  and  will  have  fifty  millions  within  fifty  years, 
if  not  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or  mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  country  owned  by  the  United  States.  Certainly  more  than  one 
million  of  square  miles.  Once  half  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is. 
It  would  have  more  than  seventy- five  millions  of  people.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows,  that  territorially  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Republic.  The 
other  parts  are  but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west 
from,  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest,  and  also  the 
richest  in  undeveloped  resources.  In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains  and 
grasses,  and  all  which  proceed  fl-om  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally 
one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  world.  Ascertain  trom  the  statistics  the 
small  proportion  of  the  region  which  has  as  yet  been  brought  Into  cultivation, 
and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  Increasing  amount  of  its  products,  and  we 
shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  presented.  And 
yet  this  region  has  no  seacoast,  touches  no  ocean  anywhere.  As  part  of  one 
nation,  its  people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find,  their  way  to  Europe  by 
New  York;  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New  Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San 
Francisco.  But  separate  our  common  country  into  two  nations,  as  designed 
by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man  of  the  great  Interior  region  is  thereby 
out  off  from  some  one  or  more  of  these  outlets,  not  perhaps  by  a  physical 
barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and  onerous  trade  regulations." 

"  And  this  is  true  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  line  may  be  fixed.  Place 
it  between  the  now  tree  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of  Kentucky  or 
north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south  of  it  can  trade  to 
any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a  government 
foreign  to  them.  Those  outlets  east,  west  and  south,  are  indispensable  to  the 
well-being  of  the  i>eople  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit  this  vast  interior  region* 
Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  best  is  no  proper  question.  All  are  better  than 
either,  and  all  of  right  belong  to  that  people  and  to  their  suocenon  forever. 
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S  58.  The  duty  of  self-protection  and  self-preservation 
which  a  nation  owes  to  itself,  requires  that  it  should 
prevent  any  other  power  taking  a  position  in  reference 
to  itself,  by  which  its  security  or  prosperity  could  be 
made  dependent  upon  a  foreign  will.  Hence,  it  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  another  nation  shall  not,  unneces- 
sarily, take  such  a  position  or  occupy  such  territory,  as 
will  give  it  power  over  the  existence,  security  or  pros- 
perity of  its  own  people.^ 

S  59.  A  State*  consists  of  an  association  of  individuals 
united  together  under  an  organized  government,'  insti- 
tuted to  aid  and  protect  the  members  thereof  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ci^^l  liberty  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
just  rights ;  and  for  that  purpose,  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  public  authority.^    In  its  organic  exist- 

Trae  to  themselyea,  they  will  not  aak  wftere  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but 
will  TOW  rather,  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions 
leas  interested  In  those  communications  to  and  through  them  to  the  great 
outside  world.  They  too,  and  each  of  them,  must  have  access  to  this  Egypt 
of  the  west  without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  national  boundary." 

**  Oor  national  strife  springs  not  flrom  our  permanent  part ;  not  flrom  the  land 
we  Inhabit ;  not  ftt)m  our  national  homestead.  There  Is  no  possible  severing  of 
this,  but  would  multiply,  and  not  mitigate,  evils  among  us.  In  all  its  adapta- 
tions and  aptitudes,  it  demands  union  and  abhors  separa^on.  In  fttct  It  would 
ere  long  force  re-union,  however  much  of  blood  and  treasure  the  separation 
might  have  cost.*' 

>  See  the  letter  of  President  Jkfferson  to  the  American  Minister  in  France — 
Mr.  LnriNGSTOic— dated  April  18, 1802,  touching  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas  by  Spain  to  France.  (Life  of  Jeffebsox  by  Randall,  vol.  8,  p.  6.)  The 
position  taken  by  the  President  Is,  substantially,  that  the  United  States  can- 
not permit  France  to  possess  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  Ac. ;  the  right  of 
self-preservation  prohibited  it.  See,  also,  his  message  to  Congress  on  that  sub- 
ject.   Kecesslty  is  above  conventional  law. 

•The  term  state  and  nation  are  here  used  synonymously. 

s'^The  government  of  a  state  is  that  organization  in  which  the  political 
power  resides.  It  is  the  political  being  created  by  the  CJonqtitution  or  ftinda- 
mental  law.  A  government  Is  a  body  politic;  it  has  a  will  of  its  own;  and  it 
possesses  powers  and  faculties  to  execute  its  own  purposes."  (Wjebstsb's 
speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  February  16, 1833.) 

^BuRLAXAQUi  says:  "The  state  may  be  defined  a  society  by  which  a  multi- 
tude of  people  unite  together  under  an  organized  government  in  order  to  find, 
through  Its  protection  and  care,  the  happiness  to  which  they  naturally  aspire." 
(FOlit.  Law,ch.4,(9.) 

Vattkl  says:  "  A  nation  or  state  is  a  body  politic  or  society  of  men,  united 
together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and  advantage,  by 
their  combined  strength."    (Law  of  Nations,  B.  1,  ch.  1,  { 1.) 

CiCBiio  gives  substantially  the  same  definition.    (De  Rep.,  1,  (  26.) 

Tui.LT  says:  "Multitudo  Juris  consensu,  et  utilitatis  communions  sociata." 
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ence,  it  is  a  body  corporate,  haviDg  an  individaal  will, 
purpose  and  power,  by  which  only  it  can  be  known  in 
its  volitions,  purposes  and  actions.^ 

S  60.  Nations,  as  sovereign  states,  are  bodies  corpo- 
rate, free  and  independent,  living  together  as  equal 
members  of  the  universal  national  family,  having  no 
superior  except  nature  and  God,  under  whom  they  exist 
and  by  whose  laws  they  must  be  governed  to  perpetuate 
that  existence.  Hence,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  so 
many  persons  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  free 
and  unrestrained,  except  so  far  as  governed  by  the  end 
for  which  they  were  created,  under  the  laws  of  nature 
thereto  applicable. 

1  Two  things  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  sovereign  state.  (1.)  It  is 
necessary  to  unite  permanently  the  wills  of  all  the  members  of  the  society  in 
snch  a  manner,  that  firom  that  time  forward  they  should  never  desire  but  one 
and  the  same  thing,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  end  and  purpose  of  society.  (2.) 
To  establish  a  supreme  authority,  supported  by  the  strength  of  the  whole  body, 
by  which  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state  estab- 
lished by  the  public  authority.  This  union  of  the  will  and  power  of  society 
constitutes  the  body  corporate  and  politic  thereof;  and  without  which  civil 
society  could  not  exist.  This  union  of  wills  in  the  body  corporate  is  by  the 
expressed  or  implied  agreement  of  every  one  in  society,  by  which  he  under- 
takes to  submit  his  private  Judgment  and  will  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
pubUc  interest,  to  the  determination  of  those  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  public  authority;  and  to  yield  himself  to  obey,  and  to  give  his  power  to 
the  government  to  compel  others  to  obey,  whatever  in  that  respect  the  public 
authority  constitutionally  requires.  (See  Burlamaqui's  Prin.  of  Polit.  Law, 
ch.4,{i4,«lMQ.) 

This  union  of  strength,  which  produces  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state, 
is  not  formed  by  each  man  communicating  his  physical  strength  to  the  corpo- 
rate body  so  as  to  remain  utterly  weak  and  impotent  himself;  but  by  an 
engsgement  by  which  all  in  general  and  each  in  particular  oblige  themselves 
to  use  their  strength  for  the  public  only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  pub- 
lic authority.  By  this  union  each  member  of  society  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  power  of  the  whole  society  united.  This  multiplication  of  strength  in 
the  body  politic  resembles  that  of  each  member  of  the  human  body.  Take 
them  asunder  and  they  are  powerless;  unite  them  and  their  strength 
Increases,  until  together  they  form  a  robust  and  powerful  organism,  or  human 
body.    (See  also,  Burlamaqui,  tupra.) 

Nations  being  composed  of  men  naturally  tree  and  independent  and  who, 
before  the  establishment  of  civil  societies,  lived  together  in  a  state  of  nature, 
are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  tree  persons,  living  together  in  a  state  of 
nature.  (Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  1, 2  4.)  All  men  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
as  their  union  in  civil  society  cannot  have  exempted  them  from,  their  obliga- 
tion to  observe  those  laws,  since  by  that  union  they  do  not  cease  to  be  men, 
the  entire  nation— whose  common  will  is  but  the  result  of  the  united  wills  of 
the  citizens— remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  is  bound  to  respect 
them  In  all  her  proceedings;  and  since  rights  have  their  basis  in  needs,  the 
nation  possesses  also  the  same  rights  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  men, 
in  Older  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties.   (See  Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  1, }  S.) 
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S  61.  Since  nations,  as  civil  institutions,  are  an  out- 
birth  from  the  social  necessities  of  men,  there  are  certain 
laws  having  their  basis  in  such  necessities,  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  existence  and  security  of  nations. 
These  laws  are  the  laws  of  nature  as  applicable  to  them. 
They  are  necessarily  immutable,  being  founded  on  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  relation  to  his  fellows  as  mem- 
bers of  society.  Therefore,  to  constitute,  maintain  and 
perpetuate  such  society  as  an  organized,  orderly 
and  healthy  body,  these  laws  must  be  observed  and 
enforced.  They  constitute  the  necessary  laws  of 
nations.^ 

5  62.  The  universal  society  of  the  human  race  being 
an  institution  of  nature,  that  is,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  man,  all  men  in  every  station 
are  bound  to  cultivate  it  and  discharge  its  duties.  They 
cannot  liberate  themselves  from  the  obligation  by  any 
convention  or  private  association.  When,  therefore, 
they  unite  in  civil  society  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
separate  state  or  nation,  they  still  remain  bound  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  toward  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Hence  civil  societies,  thus  constituted  of  persons  owing 
these  moral  duties,  become  moral  persons,  possessed  of 
an  understanding,  a  volition  and  strength,  and  are 
under  the  like  obligations  to  other  nations,  as  men  are 
to  other  men.' 

5  63.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  civil  societies 
among  men  being  to  enable  each  member  to  attain  that 

iVattel,PreUm.{7. 

*'  There  are  things  Jast  in  themselYeB  and  allowable  by  the  neoessary  law  of 
natlona,  on  which  states  may  matually  agree  with  each  other,  and  which  they 
may  consecrate  and  enforce  by  their  manners  and  customs.  There  are  others 
of  an  indUferent  natore,  respecting  which  it  rests  in  the  option  of  nations  to 
make  in  Oieir  treaties  whatever  agreements  they  please,  or  to  introduce  what- 
ever enstoms  or  practices  they  thinic  proper.  But  every  treaty,  every  custom 
which  contravenes  the  ii^anctions  cmd  prohibitions  of  the  necessary  law  of 
nations.  Is  nnlawftiL  *  *  *  NaUons  being  free  and  independent,  though  the 
condnot  of  one  of  them  be  illegal  and  condemnable  by  the  laws  of  the  con- 
seienee,  the  others  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it  where  it  does  not  infringe  upon 
their  perfect  rights.  The  liberty  of  that  nation  could  not  remain  entire  if 
others  were  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  inspecting  and  regulating 
)ier  actions."   (Vattel,  Gen.  Prin., }  9.)  • 

sSee  Vattel,  Prelim., {11. 
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perfection  of  individnality  and  character  for  which  he 
was  created;  and  the  government  being  bound  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  it  follows  as  a  fundamental  law 
of  nations,  that,  in  their  conduct  in  respect  to  each 
other,  each  is  bound  to  do  everything  in  its  power,  con- 
sistent with  its  duties  to  itself  and  its  subjects,  to 
contribute  to  the  perfection  and  consequent  happiness 
of  other  nations.^ 

S  64.  As  a  consequence  of  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  nations,  each  is  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  perfect  liberty  she  inherited  from  nature;  and, 
hence,  it  is,  also,  a  fundamental  law  of  national  exist- 
ence, that,  in  respect  to  all  matters  depending  upon 
judgment,  or  conscience,  as  to  what  she  may  or  may 
not  do,  it  must  rest  solely  with  herself  to  determine. 
This  is  a  fundamental  law,  because  a  nation  cannot 
exist,  and  perform  its  duties  in  executing  the  public 
authority,  without  this  absolute  right  to  examine  and 
determine  such  questions.* 

1  The  duties  &  nation  owes  to  itself  are,  unquestionably,  paramount  to  those 
it  owes  to  other  nations.  When,  therefore,  she  cannot  contribute  to  the  wel- 
liftre  of  another  nation  without  doing  an  essential  Injury  to  herself;  her  obliga- 
tion, in  that  respect,  ceases,  because  she  is  then  under  a  disability  to  perform 
the  office  in  question.    (Vattel,  Prelim.,  2  U.) 

The  golden  rule  is  as  applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals :  "  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;"  and  as  It  la 
according  to  the  nature  of  men,  that  kindness  and  good  office  should.  In  turn, 
beget  kindness  and  good  office,  and  that  unklndness  should  beget  unklndness, 
Ood  has  made  It  for  the  interests  of  Individuals  and  nations  to  do  each  other 
all  the  good  possible.  Bays  Xenophon  :  "  If  we  see  a  man  who  is  uniformly 
eager  to  pursue  his  own  private  advantage  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  honor 
or  the  duties  of  friendship,  why  should  we,  In  any  emergency,  think  of  sparing 
him?" 

s  Whatever  is  ftindamentally  essential  to  the  existence  and  security  of 
nations,  is  conferred  by  natural  law,  which  may  be  denominated  a  fundor 
mental  law,  or  a  neeesaary  law  of  nationa. 

The  rights  of  nations,  incident  to  their  sovereignty  and  equality,  are  not 
unlike  those  natural  rights  incident  to  individuals,  as  equals,  in  their  individ- 
ual sovereignty.  In  matters  of  duty  and  conscience,  or  of  Judicial  determina- 
tion, individuals  have  a  right  to  examine  and  determine  all  questions  for 
themselves,  being  answerable  only  for  an  abuse  of  such  liberty.  We  cannot 
oonstrain  a  person  to  perform  a  particular  act  or  service  for  us  except  when 
there  is  a  legal  obligation  by  which  he  Is  bound  to  perform  for  us  the  particular 
thing  or  service,  independent  of  the  determination  of  his  conscience  or  Judg- 
ment. When  one  has  a  right  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing,  or  has  a 
discretionary  duty  to  perform,  his  obligation  ia  said  to  be  imperfed^  because 
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§  65.  That  necessity  which  requires  the  institution  of 
nations,  and  the  establishment  of  civil  governments, 
requires,  also,  that  they  shall  be  maintained  and  pre- 
served. Therefore,  all  sovereign  states  have  a  perfect 
right  to  those  things  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  are 
necessary  for  their  security  and  preservation.^ 

S  66.  All  nations  being  equally  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  each  is 
bound  to  respect  the  other  as  possessing  the  same  pre- 
rogatives, as  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  and  bound  to 
the  same  duties  as  itself.  Hence,  the  golden  rule  appli- 
cable to  individuals,  requiring  them  to  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them,  is  like- 
wise applicable  unto  nations  requiring  the  same  conduct 
between  them. 

§  67.  Nations  being  sovereign  and  independent,  have 
perfect  authority  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with 
each  other,  by  which  they  can  bind  themselves  to  do  or 

there  Is  no  authority  to  compel  his  determination  or  action.  But  where  he 
may  be  compelled  to  perform  the  act,  whether  he  will  or  no,  his  obligation  is 
■aid  to  be  perfecL 

Says  Vattki.:  "  The  pafeet  right  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  the  right 
of  compelling  those  who  revise,  to  ftilflll  the  corresponding  obligation.  The 
imperfeei  right  is  unaccompanied  by  that  right  of  compulsion —It  gives  him  only 
the  right  to  ask.'*  (Prelim.,  { 17.)  For  where  one  is  subject  to  compulsion  in 
respect  to  his  action,  he  Is  no  longer  flree  in  that  respect. 

Also,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  civil  equality  of  nations,  whatever, 
in  principle,  is  lawftil  for  one  nation,  is  lawftil  for  another ;  and  whatever,  in 
principle,  is  unjustifiable  in  one,  is  also,  in  the  other.  Each,  alike,  is  mistress 
of  her  own  actions  so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  the  perfect  rights  of  other 
naUons.  (See  Vattel,  PreUm. }  10.) 

1  It,  therefore,  follows  that  sll  nations  have  a  right  to  resort  to  forcible  means 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any  particular  nation,  which  openly  violates  the 
laws  of  society,  and  thereby  endanger  the  security  and  stability  of  nations. 

"The  laws  of  natural  society  are  of  such  importance  to  the  safety  of  states, 
that,  if  the  custom  of  trampling  them  under  foot  once  prevailed,  no  nation 
oould  flatter  herself  with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  national  existence,  and 
ei^oying  domestic  tranquillity,  dtc.  All  nations  have,  therefore,  the  right  to 
resort  to  forcible  means  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any  one  particular  nation 
who  openly  violates  the  laws  of  society  which  nature  has  established  between 
them,  or  who  directly  attacks  the  weUkire  and  safety  of  that  society."  (Vattel, 
PreUm.,(22.) 

But^  as  nations  are  finee  and  independent,  they  have  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  one  another,  where  perfect  rights  are  not  inflrii^ged.  Thus, 
though  the  conduct  of  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  public 
authority  be  against  good  conscience,  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  that  author- 
ity, other  nations  cannot  interfere  without  infilnging  the  fundamental 
principle  of  naUonal  sovereignty  and  equality. 
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not  to  do,  any  particalar  act  or  thing,  within  the  per- 
mission of  natural  law,  in  harmony  with  the  purposes 
of  their  institution,  and  not  prohibited  by  their  funda- 
mental law. 


A  TREATISE  ON  GOVERNMENT. 


OHAPTEE  L 

OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES  AS  A  NATIOK, 

5  68.  When  the  people  of  the  American  colonies  pro- 
mnlgated  their  declaration  of  independence,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  unite,  that  they  might  provide 
for  their  common  defense,  promote  their  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty.^  That  necessity  was  a  war- 
rant of  their  authority  to  establish  for  themselves,  an 

>  In  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  Is  set  forth  the  following 
eataiocne  of  grieyances,  which  impelled  the  Colonies  to  a  political- separation 
trom  the  moUier  country : 

**The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Oreat  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated 
ii^ariee  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  tSMtu  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world." 

**  He  has  refhsed  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good ;  he  has  forbidden  his  Roveruors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 

Eessing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should 
obtiOned,  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them." 

**  He  has  reftised  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  In 
the  leipslature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only." 

^  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  f^om  the  respository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  &tlguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures." 

**  He  nas  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  for  opposing  with  manly 
firmness  his  invasion  on  the  rights  of  the  people." 

**  He  has  reftised,  for  a  ions  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to 
be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large,  for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining  in  the 
mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  trom.  without,  and  convul- 
sions within." 

**  He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States,  for  that  pur- 
poae.  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  reftising  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  oflands." 

*^He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  Justice,  Hy  refhsing  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  powers ;  he  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his 
will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pajrment  of  their 
salaries." 

**  He  has  created  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
offlcen,  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance ;  he  has  kept  among 
us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures : 
he  has  aflbcted  to  render  the  military  Independent  of,  and  superior  to.  the  civil 
power;  he  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to 
our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
acts  of  pretended  legislation." 
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independent  national  existence;^  and  being  successful 
in  their  undertaking,  they  became  a  nation  de  facto; 
and  their  independence  being  recognized  by  the  nations, 
they  became  a  nation  de  jure. 

%  69.  American  independence  was  proclaimed  "  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the 
colonies;"  it  was  established  by  their  united  power, 
acting  under  a  common  executive  head*,  and  obeying  a 

"  For  qaarterlng  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecUng  them 
by  a  mock  trial,  m>m  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should  com- 
mit on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent;  for  depriving  us, 
in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  Ju]*y ;  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas 
to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses:  for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  Snglish 
laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government, 
and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  It  at  onoe  an  example  and  lit 
Instrument  for  Introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Ck>lonies;  for 
taking  away  our  charters ;  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws  and  altering 
fhndamentally  the  forms  of  our  government;  for  suspending  our  own  legisla- 
tures and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  In  all 
cases  whatsoever.*^ 


transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of 
death,  desouition  and  tyranny  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation." 

**He  lias  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country;  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands." 

'*He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  flrontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savage,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  Is  an  undistinguished  distinction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions." 

**  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  iiijury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  ftee  people.  Nor  have  we  been 
wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethren,  we  have  warned  them, 
from,  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
able Jurisdiction  over  us;  we  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here;  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  Justice 
and  magnanimity :  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  Interrupt  our 
connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
Justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  nbcessitt 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  mends." 

1  **  we,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 

!;eneral  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
he  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do.  In  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  United 
States  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States;  that  they 
are  absolved  ftcaa  aU  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  fhll 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do 
And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes and  our  sacred  honor."  — Dectoro/ion  <tf  Ameriean  Independence. 

The  obligations  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  allegiance 
on  the  pan  of  the  subjects,  are  mutual.  If,  therefore,  a  province  or  body  of 
people,  who  are  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  are  utterly  neglected  or  aban- 
doned, or,  worse  than  either,  are  wantonly  oppressed  by  their  government, 
without  any  prospect  or  hope  of  redress  or  protection,  they  become  perfectly 
firee  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  preservation,  in  whatever  manner 
they  find  most  convenient,  without  paying  any  regard  to  those  who.  by  their 
conduct  or  neglect,  were  the  first  to  fall  in  thefl*  duty.  Bee  Vattely  ^200;  see  aUo 
Dee.  Am.  Ind..  cutothe  righU  qf  a  people  to  throw  nff  their  cUtegiance  to  aovemment, 

*  On  the  19tn  day  of  June,  177d,  a  commission  for  George  Washington  was 
made  out  and  signed  by  the  President  of  Congress,  in  the  words  following: 

"In  Ckmffreu.  The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Maasachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
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common  legislative  authority  ;^  it  was  recognized  by  the 
nations  as  the  achievement  of  the  people  of  all  the 
Colonies ;  therefore,  nationality  attached  to  them  in  their 
associated  capacity,  as  one  people,  constituting  one 
nation ;  and  not  as  thirteen  peoples,  constituting  thirteen 
nations.' 

S  70.  The  i>eople  of  the  American  colonies  becoming  a 
nation  de  facto  and  dejure,  by  the  establishment  of  their 


■ylvanla.  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vindnla,  North 
UuoUna  and  South  Carolina,  to  Qeorge  Washington,  Esquire:  we,  reposing 
especial  trust  and  confldenoe  in  your  patriotism,  conduct  and  fidelity,  do,  by 
these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  general  and  oommander-ln- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Ck>lonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised 
by  them,  and  of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  oflTer  their  services,  and  Join 
the  said  army  for  the  defense  of  tbe  American  liberty  and  for  repelling  every 
hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby  vested  with  fUIl  power  and 
authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  fit,  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service. 
And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  require  all  ofllcers  and  soldiers  under 
your  command,  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  In  the  exercise  of 
their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  eojoin  and  require  you  to  be  carefUl  in 
executing  the  great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order 
to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  are  duly  exercised  and  pro- 
vided with  all  convenient  necessaries.  And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct, 
in  every  respect,  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,  as  herewith  given  to  you, 
and  punctually  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  troin.  time  to 
time,  as  you  shall 


receive  ttota  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said  United 


Colonies,  or  a  committee  of  Congress  for  that  purpose  appointed.  By  order 
of  Congress.  John  Hancock,  {^resident.  Dated  Philadelphia,  June  19,  1776. 
Attest,  Charlbs  Thompson,  Secretary." 

1  Tbe  first  Congress  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  Colonies  to  take  Into  oon. 
slderatlon  the  situation  of  the  provinces  in  North  America,  and  the  dlfllBrences 
subsisting  between  them  and  Great  Britain,  met  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1774,  and  organized  by  electing 
Peyton  Kandofph  their  President,  and  Charles  Thompson  their  Secretary. 
This  Congress  continued  in  session  until  26th  of  October  following,  when, 
having  passed  a  resolution  on  the  22d  of  October,  recommending  the  delegates 
to  meet  acmin  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  they  dissolved  their  first 
session.  The  delegates,  in  pursuance  of  such  recommendation,  met  again  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  and  afl»ln  elected  Peyton  Randolph 
President,  and  Charles  Thompson  Secretary.  This  Congress  was  composed  of 
delegates  fl-om  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Oastle,  Kent  and  Hussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Garolina,  and  Georgia.  The  President,  Peyton  Randolph,  being  obliged  to 
return  home,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  John  Hancock  was  unanimously  elected 
President.  This  Congress  commissioned  Washington  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  (see  preceding  note)  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  on  the  IWh  of 
June,  1775,  and  on  the  first  of  August  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  September,  1775. 
On  the  5th  of  September  they  again  convened,  and  continued  In  session  firom 
time  to  time  until  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  they  promulgated  to  the  world 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  the 
several  assemblies,  conventions  and  committees  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to 
the  several  commanding  officers  of  the  Continental  troops,  and  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  array. 

*  The  people  of  the  American  colonies,  in  their  united  character  and  effort, 
denominated  themselves  The  Unitbd  Colonibs  or  The  United  States.  As 
a  common  society  they  were  known  by  no  other  name.    In  the  origin  of  the 

* tatM     "      ' 


term,  it  signified  the  unity  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  in  the  great  work  of 
achieving  their  common  independence.  The  term,  *'  The  United  States," 
usually  applied  to  the  people  composing  the  several  States,  rather  than  to  the 
States  themselves  as  political  institutions.  The  Union  was  that  of  the  people, 
and  not  of  the  governments  of  the  BtAtes.  The  State,  as  a  political  instilutton, 
bad  no  national  authority,  for  it  had  been  created  for  no  such  purj>ose.  The 
term  **  United  States"  was  sometimes  used  both  as  a  description,  and  also  as 
a  limitation,  of  the  territory  and  of  the  people  to  whom  nationality  was 
accorded.  Thus,  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  tlie  United  Htates  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  September  3d,  1783, "  His  Britannic  Miuesty  acknow- 
ledged the  said  United  States,  viz..  New  Hampshire,  Ac.,  to  be  free,  sovereign 
and  Independent  States;  that  he  treats  with  them  as  such,"  Ac.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  treats  with  them  in  their  common  or  united  cnaract^r  and 
capacity,  and  not  in  severalty.  Great  Britain,  by  her  minister  plenipotentiary, 
D.  Hartly,  was  treating  with  the  United  Htates  through  her  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  wno  represented 
the  people  of  all  the  States  constituting  the  American  nation. 
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independence,  and  the  recognition  of  the  same  among 
the  family  of  nations,  they  had  sovereign  authority 
to  establish  snch  a  government  as  they  deemed  essential 
to  the  protection,  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  a  nation  ;  hence,  they  had  authority  to 
institute  a  confederacy  of  the  States,  and  vest  in  it  the 
execution  of  the  public  authority ;  or  to  establish  a 
national  government  of  the  people,  making  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States  subordinate  thereto.^ 

g  7 1 .  Whenever  the  people  institute  a  government  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  public  authority, 
the  authority  of  such  government  must  be  derived  from 
the  people  in  whom  sovereignty  inheres ;  and  in  the 
institution  and  endowment  of  such  government,  the 
nation  necessarily  asserts  its  authority  to  create,  endow 
or  revoke  at  pleasure.  Hence,  having  tried  the  form  of 
a  confederated  government,  and  found  it  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a  sovereign  nation,  they  had  authority 
to  lay  it  aside,  and  institute  in  its  place,  a  national  gov- 
ernment of  the  people;  and  to  intrust  it  with  the 
execution  of  such  public  authority  as  they  deemed 
proper. 

§72.  Prior  to  the  American  revolution,  the  citizens 
of  the  American  Colonies  did  not  claim  to  be  national 
subjects  of  any  other  government  tban  that  of  Great 
Britain.'    Hence,  when  they  attempted  to  throw  oft* 

1  Sovereign  authority  to  establish  for  Itself  such  a  form  of  goyemment,  and 
to  Invest  It  with  the  execution  of  such  public  authority.  In  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  the  general  welfare,  as  it  deems  proper,  must  inhere  in  every  nation. 
Sovereignty  is  an  essential  attribute  of  nationality.  If  it  has  not  the  author- 
ity to  command  In  the  last  resort,  but  is  amenable  to  higher  authority, 
it  has  not  the  essential  attribute  of  an  independent  nation.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  sovereignty  Inheres  in  the  people  constituting  the 
nation— not  in  the  government  Instituted  by  them.  The  authority  of  the 
government  established  by  them  is  derivative,  and  may  be  general  or  limited, 
according  to  the  constitution  by  which  it  is  instituted  and  Invested  with 
authority;  and  having  instituted  a  form  of  government,  and  intrusted  it  with 
the  execution  of  the  public  authority,  if  it  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends  for 
which  It  was  instituted,  or  even  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  creation, 
the  people  have  the  right  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness.   See  Dee.  Av^  IndL 

*  **  In  the  first  place,  antecedent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  none 
of  the  colonies  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  sovereign  States,  In  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  "  sovereign  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  States.  The  term  "  sovereign," 
or  "sovereignty,"  is  used  in  different  senses,  which  often  leads  to  conftision  of 
Ideas,  and  sometimes  to  very  mischievous  and  unfounded  conclusions.  By 
"  sovereignty  "  in  its  largest  sense  is  meant  supreme,  absolute,  uncontrollable 
power,  theiiM  summi  imperii^  the  absolute  right  to  govern.  A  State  or  nation  Is 
a  body  politic  or  society  of  men,  united  together  for  the  purpose  ofpromoting 
their  mutual  safety  and  advantage  by  their  combined  strength.  By  the  very 
act  of  civil  and  political  association,  each  citizen  subjects  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  whole;  and  the  authority  of  all  over  each  member  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  body  politic.  A  State  which  possesses  this  absolute 
C»wer  without  any  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  or  State,  i&  in  the 
rgest  sense  a  sovereign  State ;  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  is  the  form 
of  Che  government,  or  by  whose  hands  this  absolute  authority  is  exercised. 
It  may  oe  exercised  by  the  people  at  large,  as  in  a  pure  democracy,  or  by  a 
•elect  few,  as  in  an  absolute  aristocracy,  or  by  a  single  person,  as  in  an  absolute 
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their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  they  assumed  to 
act  in  virtue  of  their  original  authority  as  men,  and  not 
as  citizens  of  any  government.  They  repudiated  their 
allegiance  to,  and  hence  their  nationality  through,  the 

monarchy.  But "  sovereignty  "  is  often  naed  In  a  &r  more  limited  sense  than 
that  of  wuch  we  have  spoken,  to  designate  sach  politloal  powers  as,  In  the 
actual  organization  of  the  particular  state  or  nation,  are  to  be  exclusively 
exercised  oy  certain  public  ranctlonarles  without  the  control  of  any  superior 
aathority.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Blackstone  employs  it  when  he  says  that  is 
of  **  the  very  essence  of  a  law,  that  it  is  made  by  the  supreme  power.    Sover- 


ture  is  not,  in  an  absolute  sense,  sovereign.  It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  Black- 
stone  says,  **  the  law  ascribes  to  the  King  of  England  the  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty or  preeminence,"  because,  in  respect  to  the  powers  confided  to  him,  he 
Is  dependent  on  no  man,  and  accountable  to  no  man,  and  subject  to  no  superior 
joriiidlction.  Yet  the  King  of  England  cannot  make  a  law,  and  his  acts, 
beyond  the  powers  assignecT  to  him  by  the  constitution,  are  void."  Story  on 
the  OonsUtutlon,  |  207. 

The  Colonial  Congress  that  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1774,  published  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 


in  the  colonies,  which  contained  the  following :  **  The  good  people  of  the 
sevenU  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 


vania, Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Marvland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Houth  Carolina,  Justly  alarmed  at  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
parliament  and  administration,  have  severally  elected,  constituted  and 
appointed  deputies  to  meet  and  sit  in  general  Congress  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  order  to  obtain  such  establishment  as  that  their  religion,  laws  and 
liberties  may  not  be  subverted.  Whereupon  the  deputies  so  appointed,  t)eing 
now  assembled  in  a  tall  and  tree  representation  of  these  colonies,  taking  into 
their  most  serious  consideration  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ends  afore- 
said, do,  in  the  first  place  as  Englishmen,  their  ancestors,  in  like  cases  have 
OBually  done  for  asserting  and  vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties,  Dbclabb, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  by  the 
Immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  English  Oonstitution,  and 
the  several  charters  or  compacts,  nave  the  following  rights : 

**  Reaoived,  N.  C.  D.  1.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  property ;  and 
that  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  sovereign  power  whatever,  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  either  without  their  consent. 

**  Seaolved^  N.  C.  D.  2L  That  our  ancestors  who  first  settled  these  colonies  were, 
at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the  mother  country,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  bom  subjects  within  the 
realm  of  England. 

*^IU9olved.  N.  C.  D.  8.  That  by  such  emigration,  they  by  no  means  forfeited, 
■orrendereu  or  lost  any  of  tliose  rights;  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descend- 
ants now  are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  such  of  them  as 
their  local  and  other  circumstances  enable  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

**  RetolveA,  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  Aree  govern- 
ment is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  legislative  council;  and  as 
the  English  colonists  are  not  represented,  and  from  tneir  local  and  other  cir- 
cumstances cannot  properly  be  represented,  in  the  British  parliament,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  tneir  several  pro- 
vincial legislatures,  where  their  right  of  representation  can  alone  be  preserved 
In  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of 
their  sovereign  in  such  manner  as  has  been  heretofore  used  and  accustomed. 
But  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  Interests  of 
both  countries,  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the 
British  parliament  as  are  bona  flde  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole 
empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respective 
members;  excluding  every  Idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  the  subjects  in  A  merlca,  without  their  consent. 

**Jte$olved,  N.  C.  D.  5.  That  the  respective  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  more  especially,  to  the  great  and  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage,  according  to  the  course  of 
the  law. 

**  RetotveOy  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  English 
statu tes  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their  colonization ;  and  which  they  have,  by 
experience,  respectively  found  to  be  applicable  to  their  several  local  and  other 
circumstances. 

••  Revolted,  N.  a  D.  7.  That  these,  his  Majesty's  colonies,  are  likewise  entitled 
to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal 
ebarters,  or  secured  bv  their  several  codes  of  provincial  laws. 

^^Jtaolved,  N.  C.  D.  8.  That  they  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  consider 
of  their  grievances,  and  petition  the  King ;  and  that  all  prosecutions,  prohib- 
itory proclamations,  and  commitments  for  the  same  are  lllegaL 
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British  crown,  that  they  might  achieve  foi  themselves  a 
new  nationality.^ 

§73.  As  the  people  of  the  several  Colonies  were 
united  in  the  assertion  of  their  independence,  and 
unitedly  achieved  it;  and  as  they  unitedly  claimed 
recognition,  and  were  recognized  as  one  nation ;  they 
could  claim  and  exercise  national  authority  only  as 
citizens  of  the  nation.  As  citizens  of  a  separate  Colony 
or  State,  they  had  no  claim  to  national  authority,  either 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  from  their  individual 
achievement,  or  from  the  assent  of  the  American 
people.  Hence,  neither  the  people  of  a  separate  Col- 
ony, nor  the  government  thereof,  had  any  authority  to 
set  up  for  themselves  alone,  a  separate  nationality ;  or  to 
exercise  national  prerogatives  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mon sovereignty  of  the  American  people.* 

§74.  In  all  democratic  nations,  national  authority 
belongs  to  the  people  constituting  the  nation.  This 
authority,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  they 


"Be$olved,  N.  C.  D.  9.  That  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  these  colonies  in 
times  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  In  which 
such  army  is  kept,  is  a^^ainst  law. 

"  Betolvedy  N.  C.  D.  10.  It  is  indispensably  necessary'  to  good  government,  and 
rendered  essential  by  the  £nglish  Constitution,  tliat  the  constituent  branches 
of  the  legislature  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that  therefore,  the  exercise  of 
l^slative  power  in  the  several  colonies,  by  acouncil  appointed  during  pleasure 
by  the  crown,  is  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destructive  to  the  fk-eedom 
of  American  legislation. 

"All  and  each  of  which  the  aforesaid  deputies,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  constituents,  do  claim,  demand  and  insist  on  as  their  indubitable  rights 
and  liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them,  altered  or  abridged 
by  any  power  whatever,  without  their  own  consent  by  their  representatives  in 
their  several  provincial  legislatures." 

1  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  thev  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
f^om  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  Its  foundation  on  such 

Erinciples,  and  organizing  Ita  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
kelv  to  effect  tlielr  safetv  and  happiness."    Dec.  Am.  Ind. 

9  The  highest  public  authority  to  be  executed  by  any  civil  government,  is  the 
authority  of  the  nation;  because  it  is  composed  of  the  largest  association 
of  Individuals  for  the  purposes  of  civil  government;  and  the  public  authority 
consists  of  the  authority  of  all  over  each.  Hence  a  limited  portion  of  such 
society,  as  a  neighborhood  or  district,  cannot  possess  as  high  public  authority 
as  the  whole  society  together,  upon  the  principle  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  parU. 

By  the  declaration  that  a  nation  is  composed  of  the  largest  association  of 
individuals,  is  not  meant  that  all  nations  are  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  individuals,  or  that  there  may  not  be  sovereign  and  independent  nations 
composed  of  fewer  persons  than  a  moiety  of  another  nation.  The  authority 
of  a  nation  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  persons  constituting  It 
Nations,  as  individuals,  may  differ  in  wisdom,  wealtli  and  power;  but,  like 
individuals,  they  are  also  equal  in  their  rights  as  sovereign  States,  which 
do  not  depend  upon  considerations  of  that  character.  (See  VaUel,  JpreUm. 
i  15.)  By  the  declaration  that  nations  are  composed  of  the  largest  number  of 
indlyiduals  civilly  associated  together  is  meant,  that  a  nation,  as  a  society,  can 
be  Included  in  no  other  civil  association ;  tliat  the  highest  civil  Jurisdiction 
over  any  territory  or  people  is  that  of  the  nation. 

Again,  national  authority  extends  uniformly  over  all  the  territory  embraced 
Within  the  national  domain.  Hence,  all  citizens  have  equal  national  authority 
In  every  part  of  the  nation.  National  laws,  applicable  to  all,  are  enacted, 
adjudged  and  executed  by  the  same  government.  ' 
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think  proper  to  impose,  is,  by  them,  vested  in  a  body 
selected  or  created  for  that  purpose,  that  it  may  be 
executed  in  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  general 
welfare.  Hence,  in  the  United  States,  national  author- 
ity belongs  to  the  people  as  constituents  of  the  nation, 
and  not  as  citizens  of  any  domestic  State  or  territory ; 
and  they  have  sovereign  authority  to  institute  such  forms 
of  government,  and  to  intrust  them  with  the  execution  of 
such  public  authority,  as  they  deem  proper.^ 

g  75.  The  sovereign  authority  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  government,  inheres  in, 
and  resides  with  the  people  ;  and  hence,  the  authority 
of  government  is  derivative.  In  democratic  republican 
countries,  government  is  an  institution  of  the  people, 
established  by  them  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  public  authority.  Hence,  in  such  countries,  gov- 
ernments derive  their  authority  from  the  people;  and  can 
act  only  in  virtue  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  them.* 

*  Not  nnfirequently  the  anthority  of  the  goyemment  Is  confounded  with  the 
aathorlty  of  the  people  Instituting  It.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  gov- 
ernments are  Institutions  of  the  people,  and  possess  no  original  authority. 
In  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, a  class  of  politicians  commit  this  error,  and  are  constantly  talking 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  fk'om  which  they  argue  that  the  natiomu 
government  is  but  a  creation  of  the  State  governments.  Instituted  by 
them,  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  seek  to  make  the 
State  governments  the  source  and  fountain  of  political  sovereignty,  as  though 
the  people,  in  the  institution  and  endowment  of  these  governments,  had 
exhausted  their  own  authority,  bj-  transferring  it  irretrievably  to  these  State 
institutions;  and  from  thenceforth  these  State  governments  tiad  authority  to 
do  what  they  pleased,  and  the  people  had  none  except  through  them.  If  these 
State  KovernmenU  have  such  absolute  authority,  from  whence  did  they  receive 
itr  Not,  certainly,  from  Great  Britain,  while  they  were  provincial  Colonies. 
Not  trom  the  people,  when  they  united  to  declare  and  achieve  their  common 
independence.  Not  by  the  recognition  of  the  nations  as  constituting  such  an 
independent  nation.  As  Colonies  they  set  up  no  claim  to  national  sovereignty, 
and  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  recognition  had  they  done  so.  Independ- 
ence was  proclaimed  and  achieved  In  tne  name  and  by  the  authority  of  "  the 
people^"  and  not  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  several  local  govern- 
ments; and  the  independence  achieved  was  recognized  as  applying  to  the 
united,  not  the  separate  States.  The  State  governments,  an  political  institutions, 
were  derived  from  the  people,  and  existed  and  acted  only  by  the  authority  of 
the  people.  As  such  governments,  they  had  no  original  sovereignty,  and 
hence  could  act  In  virtue  of  no  such  authority.  The  people  could  use  them 
in  providing  means  to  assert  and  maintain  their  inaependence ;  but  could 
derive  no  authority  from  them  to  proclaim  and  establish  the  same,  for  that 
authority  inhered  In  the  people  themselves,  independent  of  all  governments. 

The  true  statement  of  the  case  is  simply  this:  The  people  who  severally 
insUtuted  these  State  governments,  and  intrusted  them  with  the  execution  of 
the  public  authority  m  certain  matters,  wished  to  unite  all  the  Colonies  or 
States  a»  one  people^  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  British  crown,  and. 
if  necessary,  to  establish  a  common  Independence.  They  did  not  resort 
to  these  institutions  of  theirs  to  obtain  authority  to  form  this  union,  or  to  pro- 
claim their  independence.  In  this  respect,  they  acted  in  virtue  of  their  inhe- 
rent sovereignty.  They  used  their  State  governments  as  Instruments  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  union  of  action,  and  also  to  frirnlsh  the  means  necessary 
Ibr  accomplishing  their  undertaking.  These  State  governments  were  institu- 
tions of  their  own  creating,  over  wmch  they  had  sovereign  authority. 

And  when  they  had  achieved  their  common  independence,  and  had  become 
national,  as  well  as  State  citizens,  they  had  authority  to  establish  for  them- 
selves as  a  nation,  such  a  form  of  government  as  they  deemed  most  expedient. 
They  could  confederate  their  several  governments  for  national  purposes,  and 
delegate  to  the  confederation  such  authority  as  they  thought  proper,  trusting 
to  the  folth  of  the  States;  or  they  might  institute  a  government  of  the  people, 
and  vest  in  it  the  execution  of  all  national  authority. 

testate  legislatures  as  political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not 
sovereign  over  the  people.   So  Du*  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  gen- 
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S  76.  When  the  people  institute  a  government,  and 
intrust  it  with  the  execution  of  the  public  authority, 
they  do  not  thereby  divest  themselves  of,  or  in  any 
degree  abridge,  their  inherent  sovereignty.  That  is 
inalienable.  In  the  institution  of  government,  they 
merely  create  a  body  or  person  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  their  authority,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  by  them  prescribed  in  their  Constitution ;  and 
when  the  government  is  so  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  public  autbority,  it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to 
that  sovereignty  that  gave  it  existence.^ 

g  77.  As  sovereignty  is  the  supreme  authority  and 
power  by  which  a  State  is  governed,  and  implies  the 
right  of  commanding  in  the  last  resort,  it  follows,  that 
as  an  attribute  of  civil  society,  it  can  only  attach  to  the 
people  as  a  whole  or  nation ;  and  not  to  them,  as  a  lim- 
ited portion  or  moiety  of  a  nation ;  for,  as  the  largest 


eral  government,  so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  government 
holds  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  State  governments,  we  are  all  agents  of 
the  same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  general  govern  mentw  and  the  State 
governments  derive  their  autbority  Arom  the  same  source."  H^ebtter  in  U.  & 
e^nate^  repty  to  Hayne :  Oales  and  Seaion'a  Reg.  Vol.  6,  pL  1,  p.  74, 1829,  1880. 

**  In  lEurope,  sovereignty  is  of  feudal  origin,  and  imports  no  more  than  the 
state  of  the  sovereign.  It  comprises  his  rights,  duties,  exemptions,  preroga* 
tives  and  powers.  But  with  us,  all  power  is  with  the  people.  They  alone  are 
sovereign,  and  they  erect  what  government  they  please.  None  of  these  gov- 
ernments are  sovereign  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  all  being  restrained 
by  written  Constitutions."  See  WebaUr'a  reply  to  Oalhoun  in  the  Senate  qf  O^ 
United  States,  Feb.  16, 1833. 

1  Says  BuBLAMAQUi:  "This  sovereignty  resides  originally  in  the  people. 
But  when  they  have  once  transferred  it,  they  cannot,  without  contradiction,  be 
supposed  to  continue  masters  of  it.  When  the  people  establish  a  government 
and  confer  upon  it  the  supreme  power,  that  is,  the  power  to  determine  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  civil  society,  to  promote  its  prosperity ;  to 
punish  those  who  disturb  its  peace  or  plot  its  destruction ;  to  settle  diflTerencea 
among  its  members,  and  to  enforce  the  Judgments  which  it  pronounces,  it  is 
evident  that  they  part  with  their  sovereignty."  He  adds:  "The  government 
m  y  enact  laws  to  which  the  people  are  oppoised ;  yet  there  is  no  question  that 
they  are  bound  to  obey  them,  and  that  the  government  has  the  right  to  enforce 
obedience,  and  was  instituted  for  that  purpose."  See  Principles  (J  PoUHc  Lctum, 
C^  7,  H  10, 11  and  12. 

The  error  in  the  reasonlnK  of  the  learned  author  consists  in  this:  He  separates 
between  the  authority  of  the  people  and  the  authority  of  their  govemmenU 
This  attribute  of  sovereignty  in  the  people  exists  because  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  as  society  could  not  exist  without  it.  But  this  sovereign  authority 
must  be  executed,  or  it  might  ba  well  not  exist;  and  society  as  an  unorganised 
mass,  cannot  execute  It ;  therefore,  necessity  compels  society  to  institute  means 
for  executing  their  authority,  not  the  authority  of  the  agent  employed. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  CMtablishing  a  government,  to  be  the  agent  or  Instru- 
ment of  the  people  in  executing  tneir  authority.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
individually  are  bound  to  obej-  the  laws  enacted  and  adjudged  by  the  govern- 
ment, because  they  are  enacted  by  the  soverelsn  authority  of  the  people, 
through  the  instrumentality  ordained  by  them  lor  that  purpose ;  but  if  the 
government  departs  Arom  that  authority,  and  enact«  laws  upon  its  own 
responsibility  alone,  individuals,  even,  are  not  bound  to  obey  them. 

BuBLAMAatri  overturns  his  own  theory  on  this  point  in  the  very  next 
section.  He  says,  {  13:  "  It  may  be  asked  if  the  people  have  parted  wiui  their 
sovereignty  by  establishing  a  government,  what  control  have  they  over  it,  and 
in  what  does  their  power  consist?  We  answer,  that  they  still  retain  the  power 
to  alter  or  abolish  it  at  their  pleasure." 

What!  have  the  people  surrendered  to  the  government,  their  sovereignty, 
and  yet  retained  it  to  be  exercised  at  their  pleasure?  This  cannot  be.  They 
have  intrusted  the  government  with  the  execution  of  their  authority  over 
matters  committed  to  it.  because  it  could  be  executed  in  no  other  way.  But 
the  government,  in  all  it  has  a  right  to  do,  is  but  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
answerable  to  them. 
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societies  of  men,  civilly  associated,  constitute  nations, 
and  as  the  highest  public  authority  to  be  executed  by 
civil  government  is  the  authority  of  the  nation,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  authority  of  the  nation  must  be  sovereign 
within  its  territorial  limits ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  subject 
to  question  or  resistance  by  any  other  lawful  authority. 

S  78.  That  necessity  which  requires  the  people  of  a 
nation  to  possess  sovereign  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  general  welfare,  is  incident  to  national 
existence.  Hence  sovereignty  is  a  necessary  attribute 
of  every  nation  —  one  which  inheres  in  the  people  in 
their  national  character.  The  peoi)le  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  nation,  possess  this  necessary  attribute,  and 
hence,  have  sovereign  authority  over  all  matters  of 
general  interest  within  their  territorial  limits. 

S  79.  This  sovereignty  pertains  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  national  citizens  only,  and  not  as  citi- 
zens of  any  other  government.  There  cannot  be  two 
separate  and  independent  sovereignties  within  the  same 
limits  or  jurisdiction  ;  nor  can  there  be  two  distinct  and 
separate  sources  of  sovereign  authority  within  the  same 
jurisdiction.  The  right  of  commanding  in  the  last 
resort  can  be  possessed  only  by  one  body  of  people 
inhabiting  the  sanje  territory,*  and  can  be  executed 
only  by  those  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  such 
authority. 

§  80.  The  peoi)le  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation, 
have  supreme  authority  over  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  general  welfare,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
nation  ;  and  they  have  authoritj^  to  determine  by  whom, 
and  in  what  mode  the  public  authority  shall  be  exe- 
cuted ;  what  rights,  duties  and  powers  shall  pertain  to 


1  The  characteristics  of  sovereignty  are  such  as  to  demonstrate  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above.  Sovereignty  nt^essarlly  iniieres  In  the  people  of  a  nation, 
to  be  used  for  the  establlHliment  and  maintenance  of  public  order  and  security, 
and  for  the  proU'otion  of  private  rights.  And  being  the  right  of  commanding 
in  the  last  resort  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  weal,  certain  charac- 
teristics must  inevitably  att^^nd  upon  it. 

L  The  first  characteristic  of  Kovereignty  is,  that  it  is  &  supreme  mid  independ- 
ent power—one  which  Judges  and  determines  in  the  last  resort  of  wliatever  is 
susceptible  of  human  direction,  relating  to  the  welfare  and  advantage  of 
society,  and  can  acknowledge  no  superior  on  earth.  Whatever  it  ordains  in 
the  plenitude  of  Its  power,  cannot  be  reversed  by  any  other  human  will  as 
superior  to  it.  Since  human  power  cannot  be  Increased  to  infinity,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  limit,  beyond  whlcli  there  Is  no  superior  authority.  And 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  there  must  inevitably  be  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal, beyond  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

2.  A  second  characteristic  of  sovereignty  is,  that  it  is  not  accountable  for  tho 
exercise  of  its  authority,  nor  liable  to  punishment;  for  it  has  no  superior. 
Hence,  It  is  manifestly  apparent  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  people  in  their 
highest  civil  character  alone,  and  not  to  any  person  or  body  having  only  deri- 
vative authority  *  that  while  governments  exercise  sovereign  autnority,  it  is 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people,  and  noc  of  the  government  as  the  mere 
InfcUtnUon  of  the  people.    See  JiitrtamaquCs  Frin,  Pol.  Law,  ch.  7,  {}  1-5. 
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the  national  government,  and  what  to  the  governments 
of  the  Stfites.^ 

g  81.  The  sovereign  authority  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  national  government 
inhering  in,  and  remaining  with,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  are  authorized  to  establish  a 
national  government  in  such  form,  and  vest  in  it  such 
powers  in  respect  to  the  general  welfare,  as  they  deem 
proper.*  And  they,  also,  have  authority  to  establish 
State  governments,  and  vest  in  them  the  execution  of 
such  public  authority  as  they  deem  expedient ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  same  sovereignty,  they  can  enlarge  or  re- 
strict the  limits  of  State  or  national  authority  at 
pleasure.' 

g  82.  Sovereignty,  as  an  attribute  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  excludes  the  like  sovereignty 

I  "  If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  the  aeent  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, then  they  may  control  it,  restrain  It,  modify  it,  or  reform  it.  It  Is 
observable  enough  that  the  doctrine  for  which  the  gentleman  contends  leads 
him  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not  only  that  this  general  government  is 
the  creature  of  the  States,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  each  of  the  States 
severally;  so  that  each  may  assert  the  power  for  ititelf,  of  determining  whether 
it  acts  within  the  limits  of  ita  authority.  It  is  the  servant  of  four  and  twenty 
masters  of  different  wills  and  different  purposes,  and  vet  bound  to  obey  all. 
Thlsabsurdlty— for  it  seems  no  less— arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  government  in  its  true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  people's  constitu- 
tion, the  people's  government;  made  for  the  people ;  made  by  the  people,  and 
answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that 
this  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either  admit  the  prop- 
osition or  dispute  their  authority.  The  States  are  unquestionably  sovereign, 
so  ftir  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affect-ed  by  this  supreme  law.  But  the  State 
legislatures,  as  political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sovereign  over 
^^  ._     .,_  *  ..  ,_  ,  *     n  power  to  the  general  government, 

,  and  the  government  nolds  of  the 
.     .     .  ts.    We  are  all  agents  of  the  same 

supreme  power— the  people.  The  general  government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments derive  their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither  can,  in  relation 
to  the  other,  be  called  primary,  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the 
other  general  and  residuary.  The  National  government  possesses  those 
powers  which  it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  upon  It,  and  no  more. 
All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State  governments  or  to  the  people.  So  fiEtr  as  the 
people  have  restrained  State  sovereignty  by  the  expression  of  their  will  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  it  must  be  admitted  State  sovereignty 
is  effectually  controlled."  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  in  United  States  Senate.  Jan, 
27. 1830.    G.  A  &  Reg.  of  Cong,  Deb.,  Vol,  6,  p.  1,  page  lA. 

*  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  that  tne  soverelg; 


the  people.  So  far  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  general  government, 
BO  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  government  nolds  of  the 
people,  and  not  of  the  State  governments.    We  are  all  agents  of  the  same 


sovereignty  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  government,  inheres  in,  and  remains  with  the 
people;  together  with  the  ftirther  principle  or  doctrine,  that  the  authority  to 
legislate  for  the  government  of  society  belongs  to  the  sovereignty.  Says 
Blackstone :  "  The  very  essence  of  a  law  is,  that  it  be  made  by  the  supreme 
power.  Sovereignty  and  legislature  are,  indeed,  convertible  terms;  one  can- 
not exist  without  the  other."  (1  Black.  Com.,  46.)  By  which  is  meant,  the 
authority  to  make  a  law  binding  upon  the  people  must  be  sovereign.  In  other 
words,  he  defines  municipal  or  civil  law  to  be,  "a  rule  of  civil  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  power  in  a  State,"  Ac.  (1  Own.,  44) ;  "  for  legislature  is 
the  greatest  act  of  superiority  that  can  be  exercised  by  one  being  over 
another,"  {idem,  p.  46.) 

3  The  territory  constituting  the  field  of  State  Jurisdiction,  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  nation  ■  and  the  American  people  as  a  nation,  possess  and 
exercise  the  authority  of  drawing  the  line  of  Jurisdiction  between  the  State 
and  national  government  according  to  their  sovereign  pleasure.  Besides,  as 
has  alreadv  been  stated  {ajUe.  1 79  and  note),  there  cannot  be  two  independent 
sovereignties  within  the  same  limits  or  Jurisdiction ;  nor  can  there  be  two 
distinct  and  separate  sources  of  sovereignty  within  the  same  Jurisdiction. 
If  the  people  of  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  possess  sovereign  authority  In 
respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare,  then  the  people  of  the 
State,  as  State  citizens  merely,  cannot  possess  such  authority,  except  as 
derived  fi^>m  the  nation. 
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of  the  people  of  a  single  State,  as  State  citizens  merely. 
Hence,  the  authority  of  a  citizen  as  a  constituent  of  the 
nation,  is  superior  to  his  authority  as  a  constituent  of  a 
mere  State  or  territory.  Hence,  also,  when  the  nation 
assumes  to  confer  upon  the  national  government  exclu- 
sive authority  over  any  particular  class  of  subjects,  the 
people  of  a  particular  State  have  no  legal  power  to 
question  or  deny  such  grant,  though  it  encroach  upon 
what  before  belonged  to  their  peculiar  jurisdiction.^ 

§  83.  In  the  United  States,  the  people  of  a  particular 
territory  have  no  authority  to  vest  themselves  with  the 
rights,  powers  and  prerogatives  of  a  State;  nor  can 
they  lawfully  exercise  any  public  authority,  except 
under  the  enabling  power  conferred  by  the  nation. 
They  can  draft  the  frame-work  of  a  government,  and 
the  form  of  a  constitution ;  and  can  ask  to  be  endowed 
with  authority  to  govern  themselves  in  all  matters  local 
and  domestic.  But  they  can  give  to  their  constitution 
no  authority,  and  to  their  government  no  life  or  power. 
That  must  come  from  those  in  M;ham  sovereignty  resides.* 

S  84.  The  national  and  State  governments  are  insti- 
tutions of  the  people,  and  each  derives  its  existence  and 
authority  from  the  same  source.  Hence,  they  are 
instituted  in  such  form,  clothed  with  such  powers,  and 
subject  to  such  limitations,  as  the  people  of  the  nation 
in  their  sovereignty  ordain.^ 

1  This  lULewise  is  a  corollary  flowing  flrom  the  propositions  that  sovereignty 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  nationality  ({77  ante);  and  that  there  cannot  exist, 
at  the  same  time,  and  within  the  same  limits  or  jurisdiction/two  separate  and 
distinct  sovereignties  or  Hoaroes  of  sovereign  authority,  (f  79  cmie.)  Hence,  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  are  sovereisn.  and  can  exercise 
sovereign  authority  throughout  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
they  have  the  authority  to  determine  in  what  body  or  bodies,  the  execution 
of  the  public  authority  shall  be  vested ;  and  Arom  them  as  a  nation,  must  come 
the  aathoiity  to  exercise  the  ftinctlons  of  government  within  the  national 
limits.  Practically,  in  the  Institution  of  local  or  State  governments,  this  doc- 
trine is  observed.  The  people  of  a  territory  within  the  United  States,  however 
numerous,  cannot  clothe  themselves  with  the  authority  of  self-government 
even  in  local  and  domestic  matters.  They  are  obliged  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  nation  through  the  national  legislature,  which,  so  to  speak,  becomes  an 
act  of  political  enflimchisement.  This  will  be  fUlly  considered  when  the 
origin,  nature  and  authority  of  the  States  within  the  union  come  under  con- 
sideration. 

a  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  territories  are  to  be 
under  the  regulation  and  control  of  Congress;  and  no  new  State  can  be  formed 
or  admitted  except  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  as  expressing  the  legislative 
will  of  the  nation  in  respect  thereto :  and  besides,  the  united  States  or  nation. 
are  to  determine  the  form  of  the  State  government,  and  to  guarantee  that  it 
shall  be  republican.  (See  »  8  and  4  of  the  4th  Art.  of  Const.  U.  S.)  But  this 
subject  win  be  ftilly  considered  when  the  State  governments  come  under  con- 
sideration. 

3  Bee  Webster's  reply  to  Robkbt  Y.  Hatne,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Jan.  27, 1830,  where  this  proposition  is  fhlly  discussed.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  in  respect  to  the  general  government  is  appar- 
ent ftrom  the  manner  in  which  the  government  was  established,  the  object  of 
its  institution,  and  the  subject  matters  of  its  Jurisdiction  and  administration. 
The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recites  it  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  people.  "  We  the  people  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  CTonstitution."  It  was  framed  by  delegates  from  the  several 
States  tlien  existing ;  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  States  to  be  ratified 
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g  85.  State  govenimeuts  being  instituted  by,  and 
deriving  their  antliority  from,  the  nation,  tbey  are 
invested  with  the  same  authority  over  matters  within 
their  jurisdiction,  as  the  national  government,  over 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  wit :  the  authority  of 
the  nation.  Hence,  the  authority  exercised  by  the  State 
over  matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  is  sovereign  and 
absolute  ;  they  are  commissioned  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  nation  in  respect  to  public  interests  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character.^ 

2  86.  The  national  and  State  governments  being  insti- 
tutions of  the  nation,  and  amenable  to  its  authority, 
hold  the  authority  with  which  they  are  intrusted,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  nation.  As  in  their  origin,  the  people 
determined  the  extent  and  limitation  of  the  authority 
to  be  intrusted  to  each,  so,  in  their  continuance,  they 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  same 
supreme  authority.* 

§  87.  Neither  the  national  nor  the  State  governments, 
as  political  institutions,  are  constituent  elements  of  the 
Union.  They  are  each  institutions  of  the  nation  — cor- 
porate instruments,  created  by  it,  to  execute  its  authority 

by  them;  it  was  thus  ratified  by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  and  in  their 
name,  and  by  their  authyrity,  It  became  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  provided  that  the  Constitatlon,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  should  be  niade,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
the  Judges  In  every  State  siioukl  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  r  Art.  6,  2d  clause.) 
Article  5  also  provides  that  the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
should  deem  it  necessarv,  should  propose  amendments  to  tJiis  Constitution ; 
or  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of  the  several  States, 
should  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in  either  case, 
should  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conven* 
tions  in  three- fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  otlier  mode  of  ratification  might 
be  proposed  by  the  Congress. 

By  an  examination  of  these  provisions  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  govern- 
mental authority  of  the  whole  country  was  conceded  to  be  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation ;  to  be  exercised  by  them,  through  the  agency 
of  such  governments  as  they  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  establish.  Tliis 
will  be  made  clearly  to  appear,  in  the  chapter  upon  States  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.    (See  pmt.) 

1  The  people  of  the  nation,  in  the  Institution  of  the  national  government, 
assigned  to  the  then  existing  States  the  limits  of  their  Jurisdiction,  by  super- 
imposing the  national  government  with  its  Jurisdiction;  and  the  same 
authority  which  thus  circumscribed  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  then 
existing  States,  could,  at  its  pleasure,  withdraw  every  subject  from  their 
Jurisdiction,  and  confer  upon  the  national  government  plenary  powers  in 
respect  to  all  governmental  matters  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Is  it  objected  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  would  never  agree 
to  amendments  of  the  national  Constitution  giving  such  plenary  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  national  government  ?  That  may  be  so.  But,  as  citizens  of 
the  nation,  they  have  authority  to  agree  to  It,  and  that  is  all  that  is  contended 
for.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Jurisdiction  reserved  to  the  several 
States  then  existing,  was  by  the  permission  or  authority  of  the  nation:  that 
in  respect  to  new  States,  none  can  be  organized  and  enfktmchlsed  with  political 
rights  as  States,  except  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  in  sucn  form, 
and  under  such  a  Constitution  as  it  shall  approve.  Thus  the  State  governments, 
as  political  institutions,  take  their  existence  and  authority  flrom  the  nation, 
and  hence  administer  under  such  authority.  This  will  more  AiUy  appear 
hereafter.    (See  port.) 

s  (Seejx»(.) 
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within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  They  cannot  be 
considered  constituent  elements  of  the  nation,  since  they 
were  instituted  by  it,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execTution 
of  its  authority.^ 

'  S  88.  Since  the  national  and  State  governments  derive 
their  existence  and  authority  from  the  national  will, 
and  are  not  constituent  elements  of  the  Union,  national 
existence,  sovereignty  and  integrity  depend  not  upon 
the  continuance  of  these  governments.  The  institution 
of  a  State  government  within  the  Union  adds  nothing 
to  the  sovereignty  or  administrative  authority  of  the 
nation.  Hence,  the  dissolution  of  such  a  government 
can  take  nothing  therefrom. 


OHAPTEE  11. 

OP  THE  I7NITED  STATES  AS  A  GOVBENMENT. 

S  89.  The  United  States  as  a  civil  government,  was 
instituted  by  the  people,  who  constitute  the  United 
States  as  a  nation.  As  a  government  of  the  people,  it 
was  instituted  by  them  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
nnion ;  to  establish  justice ;  to  insure  domestic  tran 
quillity ;  to  provide  for  the  common  defense ;  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity.* 

t  A  oonstltnent  element  of  a  bodv  Is  that  which  is  essential  to  Its  exist 
enoe  as  a  component  part  thereof.  Hence,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  a  nation  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  general  government  hy  them,  then 
snch  government  cannot  he  a  constituent  element  or  component  part  of  the 
nation.  So  of  the  State  governments.  The  political  existence  of  each  State 
in  the  Union  is  not  a  component  part  of  the  nation,  because  the  national 
unity  is  the  same  whether  there  are  few  or  many  States.  When  the  govern- 
ment was  instituted  there  were  thirteen  of  these  local  institutions,  since 
wtilch  there  have  been  created  twenty-three  more;  yet  the  nation  has  not 
been  changed  in  its  existence  or  political  character.  Its  authority  remains 
unchanged.  It  is  the  same  nation,  and  will  continue  the  same,  should  the 
number  of  States  be  Increased  indefinitely.  Now,  it  is  most  manifest  that  the 
nation  does  not  depend  upon  the  institution  of  these  local  governments  for 
its  existence  or  authority.  Those  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  national  constitution,  continued  by  the  permission  of  the 
people  as  a  nation ;  and  they  possess  such  governmental  authority  as  remained 
to  them  after  the  nation  had  ordained  what  should  belong  to  the  general 
government.  Those  twenty- three  States  or  local  governments  whlcli  have 
since  been  Instituted,  have  taken  their  charter  to  govern,  fk^om  the  nation  -~ 
hence  are  institutions  of  the  nation. 

I  **  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfiire,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  kstabt^ish  this  Ck>n8titution  of  the  United 
States  of  America."    Preanible  to  the  CbnatUulion  of  the  United  iftcUes. 

The  draft  of  this  Constitution  was  prepared  by  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  their  several  legislatures,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Congress,  dateci  Feb.  21, 1787.  A  part  of  these  deputies,  or 
delegates,  met  in  convention  at  the  State  House,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  i4th 
day  of  May,  17H7.  and  adjourned,  from  time  to  time,  until  a  quorum  appeared, 
on  the  25th  of  May.  They  continued  in  session  until  the  i7th  of  September 
following,  when,  having  perfected  the  di*aft  of  the  Constitution,  they  signed  it. 
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§  90.  By  goyemment  is  here  meant,  that  body  cor- 
porate to  which  the  people  have  committed  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  over  matters  pertaining  to  their 
general  welfare  as  a  nation.  It  is  a  corporation  of  offi- 
ces, to  which  are  attached  rights,  duties  and  powers 
deemed  essential  to,  and  given  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  more  perfect  union,  establishing  justice,  securing 
domestic  tranquillity,  providing  for  the  common  defense, 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  and  securing  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty. 

S  91.  The  body  of  this  government  is  distinct  from 
the  body  of  the  nation.  It  was  instituted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  intrusted  with  tihe  exercise  of 
national  power  and  authority  in  all  matters  committed 
to  its  jurisdiction.  Hence,  the  existence  of  the  nation 
is  independent  of  any  particular  form  of  government 
instituted  by  it,  or  of  any  degree  of  authority  intrusted 
to  its  execution. 

and  reported  the  same  to  Congress.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1797,  Congress 
unanimously  resolved  to  transmit  the  report,  &c.,  to  the  several  legislatures, 
toT>e  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  in  each  State  by  the 
people  thereof,  In  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  convention.  (See  Appeti' 
dix.)  The  several  States  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  calling  of  these  conven- 
tions of  delegates,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  purposes  expressed  In  the 
resolutions  accompanying  the  draft  (see  Appendix);  and  such  proceedings  were 
had,  that  conventions  to  ratify  the  Constitution  were  held  in  all  the  several 
States,  and  the  Constitution  was  ratified,  and  ordained,  bv  each  of  these  con- 
ventions, or  deputies  of  the  people,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of;  the 
people  themselves.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  citizens  of  the  nation  were  also  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and  were 
as  directly  connected  with,  and  interested  in,  the  general  government,  as  in 
their  respective  State  governments.  The  proposition  was  to  institute  a  general 
government  for  national  purposes  only;  leaving  the  State  governments  to 
administer  only  In  local  and  domestic  matters.  And  the  people  were  alike 
citizens  of  both  governments,  and  had  the  like  authority  over  each.  Citizen 
A,  of  the  State,  asked  citizen  A,  of  the  nation,  being  the  same  individual, 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  general  welfiure  required  that  the  Interests  of  the 
people,  as  a  nation,  should  be  provided  for  and  secured  bv  a  general  govemmeni 
of  toe  people,  or  whether  it  should  be  committed  to  the  diverse  wills  and 
Interests  oi  thirteen  independent  local  aovernmenU,  After  an  experience  of  about 
thirteen  years,  trusting  to  these  local  governments  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
people  was  given  In  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  general,  or  national  govern- 
ment, and  they  ordained  and  established  the  national  Ck>nstitution  for  that 
purpose. 

See  also  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Hunter  v. 
Martin,  1  Wheat.  Rep.,  30^>-32l;  also  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  Rep.,  316. 
404,  Ac. ;  also  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  Rep.,  283, 418.  414;  also  Story,  QmaL,  | 
463;  (see  appendix.)  Extracts  fk^om  Webster,  in  reply  to  Hajme,  in  United 
States  Senate,  Jan.  27, 1830;  also  in  reply  to  CSalhoun,  in  United  States  Senate, 
Feb.  16.  1833. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  declared  and  achieved  their 
common  independence,  and  were  recognized  as  a  nation,  befqre  they  estab- 
lished their  government.  They  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  governments  of 
the  States  as  an  instrument  bv  which  to  administer  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  articles  of  confederation  were  entered  Into  for  that 

Surpose.  (See  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  Appendix.)  These  articles  were 
rawn  up  and  agreed  to  during  the  progress  of  the  revolution  (Nov.  15, 1777), 
and  though  declared  to  be  perpetual,  they  were  evidently  only  suited  to  the 
then  existing  revolutionary  state  of  things.  The  principal  powers  had  respect 
to  the  operations  of  war,  and  would  be  dormant  in  times  ofpeace.  Says  Judge 
Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  f  245,  **  They,  the  Consress, 
were  Indeed  clothed  with  authority  of  sending  and  receiving  embassadors' 
of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances:  of  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of 

{tirades  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas;  of  regulating  the  public  coin;  of  fixing 
he  standard  of  weights  and  measures;  of  regulating  trade  with  the  Indians ; 
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592.  This  civil  government  was  instituted  by  tbe  i)coi>le 
for  no  other  purposes,  and  it  is  intrusted  with  the  exer- 
cise of  no  other  rights,  duties  or  powers,  than  are  enu- 
merated or  implied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Hence,  as  a  government,  or  body  corporate,  it 
has  no  original  or  inherent  sovereignty  per  se.^  It  is  a 
mere  instrument  or  agency  of  the  nation,  by  means  of 
which  the  people  are  enabled  to  exercise  their  authority 
and  powers  over  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  government.* 

g  93.  As  the  authority  of  this  government  is  derived 
from  the  people,  and  is  held  by  it  in  trust  for  the  par- 
ticular purposes  specified  in  the  constitution,  should  it 
assume  to  exercise  authority  over  subjects  not  within 
its  expressed  or  implied  jurisdiction,  or  in  a  manner 
other  than  that  directed  or  recognized  by  the  constitu- 
tion, such  proceedings  would  be  without  authority,  and 
void.^  • 


of  establishing  Post-offices;  of  borrowing  money,  and  emitting  bills  on  credit 
of  the  United  States ;  of  ascertaining  and  appropriating  the  sums  necessary 
for  defraying  the  public  expenses;  and  of  disposing  of  the  western  territory. 
And  most  of  these  powers  required  for  their  exercise  the  assent  of  nine  States. 
Bat  they  possessed  not  the  power  to  raise  any  revenue,  to  levy  any  tax,  to 
enforce  any  law,  to  secure  any  right,  to  regulate  any  trade,  or  even  the  poor 
prerogative  of  commanding  means  to  pay  its  own  ministers  at  a  foreign  court. 
They  could  contract  debts,  but  they  were  without  the  means  of  discharging 
them.  They  could  pledge  the  public  faith,  but  they  were  incapable  of  redeem- 
ing it.  They  could  enter  into  treaties,  but  every  State  In  the  Union  might 
disobey  them  with  impunity.  They  could  contract  alliances,  but  they  could 
not  command  men  or  money  to  give  them  vigor.  In  short,  all  powers  which 
did  not  execute  themselves,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  States,  and  might  be 
trampled  upon  at  will  with  impunity." 

Bays  a  writer  in  the  American  Museum  (1786,  p.  270) :  "  By  this  political  com- 
pact—the articles  of  confederation— the  United  States,  in  Congress,  have 
exclusive  power  for  the  following  purposes,  without  being  able  to  execute  one 
of  them :  they  may  make  and  conclude  treaties,  but  can  only  recommend  the 
observance  ox  them.  They  may  appoint  embassadors,  but  cannot  deftray  even 
the  expenses  of  their  tables.  They  may  borrow  money  in  their  own  name, 
on  the  fklth  of  the  Union,  but  cannot  pay  a  dollar.  They  may  coin  money,  but 
they  cannot  purchase  an  ounce  of  bullion.  They  may  make  war,  and  deter- 
mine what  number  of  troops  are  necessary,  but  cannot  raise  a  single  soldier. 
In  short,  they  may  declare  everything,  but  do  nothing."  See  also  Mr.  Jay's 
Letter,  addressed  to  the  people  of  New  York,  1787.    3  Am.  Mia.,  pp.  5S1,  556. 

During  all  this  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  a  nation ;  and  as  a 
nation,  nad  authority  to  institute  a  government,  and  clothe  it  with  plenary 
powers;  but,  until  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitution,  they  had  fiailea 
to  do  so. 

A  This  branch  of  the  proposition  cannot  be  made  more  apparent  by  discus- 
sion. When  a  corporate  bodv  is  created  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  is  clothed 
with  powers  only  to  enable  li  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  creation,  it  can 
have  no  original  authority  of  its  own  underived  from  the  authority  creating 
and  endowing  it. 

I  In  democratic  countries,  governments  are  instituted  for  their  use  to  the 
people,  and  not  for  their  benetit  to  the  coriwratlon,  called  government.  They 
are  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  public  authority,  for  the  benefit  of  society 
and  the  members  thereof;  not  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  public  authority.  The  general  government  was 
instituted  by  the  people  to  administer  in  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  their 
wel&ure  as  a  whole,  or  nation;  because,  without  such  an  agency,  the  general 
welfttre  could  not  be  promoted.    (See  Appendix.) 

s  It  is  univereally  aamitted  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
delegated  powers  only,  and  that  it  can  exercise  no  power  not  expressly 
granted,  or  necessarily  implied.  That  the  Constitution  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  its  institution,  and  thaf  in  it  we  are  to  look  for  the  grant  of  any  authority 
or  power  it  can  exercise. 
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g  94.  This  goverament  has  no  other  authority  than 
the  authority  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  constitution.  Hence,  having  no  authority  of  its 
own,  distinct  from  tliat  of  the  people,  when  it  acts 
within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers,  it 
exercises  the  supreme  and  sovereign  authority  of  the 
nation.^ 

S  95.  When  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
nation,  ordained  this  constitution,  they  thereby  insti- 
tnted  the  general  government,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
rights,  enjoined  upon  it  the  duties,  and  intrusted  it  with 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  specified  in  the  constitution. 
Hence,  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights,  duties  and  powers 
thus  conferred  and  enjoined,  the  government  acts,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  not 
otherwise. 

S  96.  It  was  the  manifest  intention  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  when  they  instituted  the  ^^eneral 
government,  to  make  it  national  in  character,  and  per- 
manent in  duration.*    Hence,  the  duties  enjoined  upon, 

1  When  the  authority  of  the  government  is  spoken  of,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  authority  is  that  of  the  people  instituting  the  government,  and 
intrusting  it  with  the  exercise  thereof  in  the  manner  prescribed,  for  their 
common  oeneflt.  A  common  error  prevails  in  tliis  respect,  confounding 
the  government  instituted  with  the  people  or  nation  Instituting  it.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  government,  some  use  the  t«rm  in  the  scMise  of  the  nation;  others 
use  it  in  the  true  sense,  and  spealc  of  its  authority  as  beins  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  and  held  In  trust  for  the  comuion  benent  of  those  Insti- 
tuting tlie  government.  By  tills  indi»:criminate  use  of  the  t^rm,  ^Uhe  govern- 
ment,^^ some  ascribe  to  it  too  much  authority,  by  confounding  it  with  the 
nation;  otliere  ascribe  to  the  natitm  loo  little  autJiority,  by  confounding  it 
with  the  government.  If,  in  the  discus.si'>n  of  tliese  questions,  all  are  agreea  as 
to  the  fundamental  prlnclpli's,  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  to  be  used,  and 
then  use  understandingly  the  same  terms  in  making  the  apulication  of  those 
principles,  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  ditlering  in  their  conclusions. 
Thus,  suppo8<*  all  agree  to  tlie  principle  lliat  the  people  as  a  whole,  are  the  sove- 
reigns; and  that  the  autlmrity  to  govern  must  come  from  them.  That  they 
institute  a  government  lor  the  purpose  of  intrustiuii  It  with  tlie  execution  of 
such  public  authority  as  tlioy  doom  necessiiry  for  a<'Complishlng  certiiin  speci- 
fied purpose-*.  Hence,  tlie  Kovernnieiil,  in  kucIj  cuso,  is  an  institution  of  the 
people,  deriving  its  authority  from  thoni,  to  lie  exercised  for  their  common 
welfare, over  the  subjocls,  and  in  tlie  manner  prescribed.    Agreeingupon  these 

f)rincipies,  and  making  u-^e  of  terms  wliicli  are  understood  alilce,  there  will  be 
ittle  opportunity  of  arriving  at  ditl'ereiit  conclusion**. 

^  "  If  It  had  been  the  design  of  the  iramers  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  the 
people  who  ratittp<l  It,  to  consider  it  a  mere  compact,  re«<tingon  treaty  stipula- 
tions, it  is  difllcult  to  conceive  that  tlie  appropriate  terms  siiouLrnot  nave 
been  found  in  it.  The  United  States  were  no  strangers  to  compacts  of  this 
nature.  •  *  •  The  only  places  wliere  tlie  term  ctjiutderniion  or  compact  are 
found  in  the  Constitution,  apply  to  subjects  of  an  entirely  dilTerent  nature, 
and  manifestlv  In  contradistinction  to  CoiuttUudoru  Tlius,  in  the  10th  section 
of  the  1st  article,  it  Is  declared  :  '  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  eon/edernfion.'  *  No  State  shall,  without  tlie  consent  of  Congress.' ent^r  into 
anv  agreement  or  comi>act  with  anotlier  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power.' 
Again,  in  the  sixth  article  it  is  declared,  'that  all  debts  C(mtracte<l,  and 
eiiifagements  entered  into,  betore  the  adoption  of  this  Ccmsiltutlon,  shall  be  as 
valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  tiie  confedera- 
tion.' Again,  in  the  tenth  aiiieadn  mt  It  is  declare  I,  •  th  vt  the  powers  not 
delogate<l  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  ilie  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  t)  ihij  peojl*'.*  A  <r  )niraot  can  in  no  Just  sense 
be  called  a  delegation  of  powers."    S'on/  on  thf  ConjifUutitm..  ^  :>V^. 

"But  that  which  would  seem  conclusive  on  the  subject  is  the  verv  language 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  declarlnij  it  to  be  a  supreme  fundamental  law,  and 
to  be  of  Judicial  obligation  and  recoirnltlon  In  the  administration  of  justice. 
*  This  Constitution,'  says  the  sixth  article,  '  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  powers  intrusted  to,  the  general  government, 
are  adapted  to,  and  suflScient  for,  that  purpose.^ 

S  97.  When  the  people  of  the  nation  ordained  and 
established  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they 
thereby  instituted  a  national  government,  amenable 
only  to  themselves  as  a  nation ;  and  they  clothed  it 
with  authority  and  power  sufficient  for  national  pur- 
poses.* And  by  the  same  ordinance  they  denied  to  the 
State  governments  the  right  to  exercise  authority  over 
national  subjects,  or  over  any  other,  except  within  their 
own  State  liuiits.^ 

g  98.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  whom,  as  a 
nation,  sovereignty  inheres,  when  they  instituted  the 
national  government,  and  conferred  upon  it  jurisdiction 
and  authority  over  matters  i^ertainiug  tQ  the  nation  as 

which  8hall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall 
be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  lan<l,  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  If  it 
is  the  supreme  law,  how  can  the  people  of  any  State,  either  by  any  form  of  its 
own  Constitution  or  laws,  or  other  proceedings,  repeal,  or  abrogate,  or  suspend 
ll?V    /c(em.|354. 

"But,  If  the  language  of  the  Constitution  were  less  explicit  and  Irresistible, 
no  other  inference  could  be  correctly  deduced  from  a  view  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  instrument.  The  design  is  to  establish  a  form  of  government. 
This,  of  itself,  imports  legal  obligation,  permanence,  and  unoontrol lability  by 
any  but  the  authorities  authorized  to  alter  or  abolish  it.  The  obiect  ^as  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  and  their  posterity.  The  avowed 
Intention  was  to  supersede  the  old  Confederation,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a 
new  form  of  government."    /dcwt,  g  355. 

In  the  several  conventions  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  to  ratify  or  reject  this  Constitution,  it  was  the  underst-anding  of  all  par- 
ties, that  it  was  not  a  cor^ederation  of  the  States,  but  a  government  o/individiuUt, 
that  was  tvo  be  instituted  by  the  nation  if  the  Constitution  was  ratlfled.  The 
opponents,  on  many  occasions,  pressed  the  objection,  that  it  was  a  consolidated 
government;  and  contrasted  ft  with  the  Confederation.  The  advocates  did 
not  deny  that  its  design  was  to  establisti  a  national  government,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  mer«  league,  or  treaty,  or  confederation.  Story  on  OonH., 
fi  856  to  .•»),  and  notes.    3  Ell.  Deb.,  22,  27,  28. 

»  See  chapter  on  the  CouHtltutlon  of  the  United  States,  posL 

«  Jn  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  Ilep.,  187),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  this  language:  "As  prellminarv  fo  the  very  able  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  whicli  we  iiave  iiad  from  the  bar,  and  as  having  some  influence 
on  its  Constitution,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  political  situation  of  those 
States,  anterior  to  its  formation.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  sovereign, 
were  completely  independent,  and  were  connected  with  each  other  only  by  a 
league.  This  is  true.  But  when  these  allied  sovereigns  converted  their  leaf/ue 
Into  a  oovKRNUENT,  when  they  converted  their  congress  of  etnbassadors^  deputed 
todeliI>erate  on  their  commcm  concerns,  and  to  recommend  measures  or  gen- 
eral utility,  into  a  lmjislatcre,  empowered  to  enact  laws  on  the  most  Inter- 
esting subjects,  the  whole  character  in  which  the  States  appear,  underwent  a 
change,  the  extent  of  which,  must  be  determined  by  a  fair  construction  of  the 
instrument  by  which  the  change  was  effected." 

>  .\rt.  1, 1 10,  of  the  (%»nstitutu)n  of  the  United  States  provides  as  follows: 
"No  State  shall  ent«»r  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confetieratlon ;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  makeanvthing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
expott/arto  law,  or  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility." 

"No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts, 
laid  by  any  State  on  imoorts  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  St4ites;  and  all  such  laws  Hhall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  Congress.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage;  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  Into  any 
agreement  or  compiict  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  Imminent  danger  as  will  not  aoimt 
of  delay."  (See  post — chapter  on  State  Governments.) 
8 
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sach,  ordained  that  the  residue  of  governmental 
authority  and  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  through  the  ageucy  of  State  gov- 
ernments ;  which  residue  of  authority  had  respect  only 
to  matters  local  and  domestic,  and  was  to  be  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  in  such  a  mauner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, or  to  trench  upon  the  rights  of  national  citizens 
as  such.^ 

§  99.  The  authority  which  instituted  the  national 
government  was  sovereign  to  determine  what  subjects 
should  be  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government,  and  what  should  remain  under  State  juris- 
diction. Hence,  whatever  of  authority  remains  with 
the  citizens  of  the  States  to  be  exercised  by  the  State 
governments,  remains  by  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and  is 
still  subject  to  national  control.^ 


OHAPTEE  m, 

•  OP  THE  GOVEENMBNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

g  100.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  created  by  the  people  of  the  nation 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  their  authority  over 
matters  committed  by  them  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  con- 
sists of  offices  to  which  are  attached  rights,  duties  aud 
powers  to  be  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  respective 

1  "  state  legislatures,  aa  political  bodies,  however  sovereij^n,  are  yet  not  sov- 
ereign over  the  people.  So  fiEir  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  general 
Eovernment,  so  ftur  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good;  and  the  government 
olds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  State  governments.  We  are  all  agents  of 
the  same  supreme  power — the  people.  The  general  government  and  the  State 
governments  derive  their  authority  troia  the  same  source.  Neither  can,  in 
relation  to  the  other,  be  called  primary,  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted, 
and  the  other  general  and  residuary.  The  national  government  possesses 
those  powers  which  it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  on  it.  and  no 
more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State  governments  or  to  the  people  them- 
selves." Daniel  Webster  in  United  States  Senate,  Jan.  27, 1830,  in  reply  to 
Hayne  on  Foot's  resolutions. 

•  When  the  people  said,  "we  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America,"  It  was  the  voice  of  absolute  sovereignty  asserting 
its  authority  to  ordain  and  establish  government  over  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  general  welfitre,  whether  of  a  national  or  local  character.  It  was  the 
assertion  of  that  sovereignty  which  is  indivisible  in  its  extstencfe,  and  which 
presides  over  every  authorized  Jurisdiction,  whether  State  or  national.  "  It  \a 
a  gross  error  to  confound  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers,  with  sovereigntv 
Itself;  or  the  delegation  of  such  powers,  with  the  surrender  of  them.  A  sov- 
ereign may  delegate  his  powers  to  be  exercised  by  as  many  agents  as  he  may 
think  proper,  under  such  conditions  and  with  such  limitations  as  he  may 
impose ;  but  to  surrender  any  portion  of  his  sovereignty  to  another  is  to  anni- 
hilate the  whole.  SoverelKnty  is  in  its  nature  indivisible."  Calhoun  on  the 
Force  Bill  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Feb.  15, 1883.  Gales  &  Beaton's  Cong. 
Debates,  vol.  9,  pt  1,  p.  537. 

See  also  f  81  and  note,  ante, 
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incnmbents,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  ordained 
by  the  people. 

S  101.  The  rights  possessed,  the  duties  enjoined,  and 
the  powers  conferred,  pertain  to  the  office,  and  not  to  the 
individual  incumbent.  They  are  the  same,  whether 
the  office  be  filled  with  good  or  bad  men  ;  wise  or  weak 
ones.  They  continue  whether  the  incumbent  continues 
or  not.  Like  the  king  or  state,  they  never  die.  They 
were  created  for  the  good  of  the  state ;  and  the  benefits 
resulting  from  a  proper  administration  of  them,  are 
secured  to  all  alike.  • 

§  102.  Since  the  rights,  duties  and  powers  conferred 
and  enjoined  upon  an  incumbent  of  a  governmental  office 
belong  to  the  office,  and  not  to  the  incumbent,  they  are 
to  be  possessed  and  exercised,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people ;  and  an  officer  who  has  been  intrusted 
with  these  rights  and  powers,  if  he  exercise  or  employ 
them  for  any  other  purpose,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  unworthy  to  be  continued  as  an  officer  of  the 
government. 

5 103.  The  rights  and  powers  conferred  as  an  incident 
of  office,  being  in  the  strictest  sense  a  trust,  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  government  to  see 
to  it,  that  the  trust  be  faithfully  executed  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  prescribed  in  the  grant.  And  the 
trust  being  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  mal- 
administration in  office  is,  consequently,  a  crime  against 
the  people,  and  should  be  punished  accordingly. 

5 104.  The  national  government  having  been  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  all,  and  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  nation,  must  be  supreme  within  the 
sphere  of  its  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  nation  for  national 
purposes,  so  far  as  the  same  has  been  expressly  or 
impliedly  committed  to  its  jurisdiction.^ 

5  105.  The  duties,  rights  and  powers  to  be  observed, 
possessed  and  exercised  by  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  government,  must  correspond  with 
those  necessary  requirements  of  society  which  make 
government  a  necessity  as  a  means  for  providing  for  the 

1  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Rovernment  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  SQpreme  authority  over  such  matters  only  as  have  been  committed  to  its 
jnrlsdlction  by  the  people.  These  are  specified  in  the  constitution  of  the 
united  States ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  given  are  also  specified. 
In  respect  to  other  subjects  and  powers,  essential  to  the  government  of  the 
people,  those  which  have  not  been  intrusted  to  the  states  as  local  governments, 
yet  remain  with  the  people. 
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common  defense,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 
Therefore,  the  national  constitution  made  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  rights,  offices  and  powers,  essential  for 
maintaining  and  defending  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a 
nation,  both  externally  and  internally ;  that  is,  for  inter- 
national and  for  police  purposes. 

§  106.  There  necessarily  exists  as  incident  to  a  sovereign 
and  independent  nation,  an  internal  sovereignty^  inhe- 
rent in  the  people  of  the  nation,  and,  which  is,  to  a 
limited  extent,  vested  in  the  government  instituted  by 
tUem.^  This  internal  saver eignty  in  its  exercise  has 
respect  to  the  rights,  duties  and  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  society  or  nation,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  what  is  called  the  police  power,  police  rights 
and  police  duties  of  the  state  or  nation.' 

§  107.  As  a  like  incident  of  nationality,  there  must  also 
exist  an  external  sovereignty  which  has  its  basis  in  the 
natural  and  necessary  independence  of  nations.  This 
external  sovereignty  is  accorded  to  the  nation  by  its 
» recognition  as  a  nation.  Intercourse  between  the  nations 
is  regulated  and  maintained  by  the  exei*cise  of  this 
branch  of  national  authority.  National  rights  and  dutic^s 
in  peace  and  in  war,  are  asserted  and  vindicated  in 
virtue  of  this  external  sovereignty.  The  laws  by  which 
this  kind  of  sovereignty  governs,  and  is  known,  are 
denominated  international,  or  the  laws  of  nations.^ 

1  Sovereignty-  ever  inheres  In  the  people;  and  they  never  part  with  it.  There- 
fore, it  Is  never  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  eovernmeat  per  «e,  Is  invested 
with  sovereignty  or  sovereign  authority.  The  people  remain  sovereign 
whether  they  institute  a  government  or  not*  sovereign  at  all  times  to  create, 
to  amend,  to  annul,  or  to  destroy  what  they  nave  created.  Sovereignty,  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  nationality,  can  employ  as  many  agents  to  execute  its 
authority  as  it  deems  proper,  and  can  appoint  to  them  the  IlmitH  of  their 
respective  Jurisdictions  and  powers.  But  like  other  agents,  or  agents  for  other 
purposes,  they  can  only  exercise  the  authority  of  their  principal;  they  cannot 
possess  it  as  their  own ;  and  if  they  attempt  to  do  so,  their  acts  are  void. 
Hence,  whenevever  we  speak  of  granting  authority,  Kranting  power,  &c.,  let  it 
be  understood,  that  the  grant  extends  omy  to  the  right  to  exercise  the  author- 
ity and  power  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  prescribed. 

sThe  authority  of  the  people  is  absolute  over  all  matters  pertaining  to 
internal  administration.  That  is,  there  is  no  other  authority  to  call  in  ques- 
tion what  they  ordain  or  establish  for  the  government  of  themselves  as 
individual  members  of  the  nation.  **  A  nation  is  mistress  of  her  own  actions 
BO  long  e;8  they  do  not  affect  the  proper  and  per/ed  rights  of  any  other  nation ; 
BO  long  as  she  is  only  internaUy  bound,  and  does  not  lie  under  any  eztemcd  and 
perfedL  obligations.  If  she  makes  a  wrongful  use  of  her  liberty,  she  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty;  but  other  nations  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  her  conduct, 
since  they  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  her."    (Vattel,  }  20.) 

3  **  Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is  Inherent  in  the  people  of  any  state,  or 
vested  in  its  ruler  by  lis  municipal  constitution  or  fundamental  laws.  This  is 
the  object  of  what  has  been  called  internal  public  law,  droit  public  interne^  but 
which  may  more  properly  be  termed  constitutional  law.  External  sovereignty 
consists  in  the  independence  of  one  political  society,  in  respect  to  all  other 
political  societies,  ft  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  sovereignty  that  the 
international  relations  of  one  political  society  are  maintained  in  peace  and 
war,  with  all  other  political  societies.  The  law  by  which  it  is  regulated,  has, 
therefore,  been  callea  external  public  law.  droit  pwlic  ezteme^  but  mav  more 
properly  be  termed  international  law."    jLawrence  Wheaton,  pt.  1,  ch.  2, }  5. 
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g  108.  In  respect  to  subjects  of  intbbnal  administra- 
tion, there  are  naturally  three  departments  of  govern- 
ment, each  of  which  is  necessarily  snpreme  in  the  exercise 
of  its  duties  and  powers.  And  as  national  authority 
extends  over  every  part  of  the  national  domain,  and  is 
binding  upon  each  and  every  individual  inhabitant 
thereof,  it  follows,  that  the  government,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  of  each  of  these  departments,  extends 
over  all  the  territory,  and  embraces  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  unless  specially  excepted  there- 
from'in  the  constitution. 

§  109.  To  be  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  nation  for  national  purposes,  the  government 
must  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority 
in  each  and  every  department.  It  must  have  sovereign 
authority  to  enact  all  laws  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  society  composing  the  nation.  It  must  have 
supreme  authority  to  interpret  and  apply  those  laws  to 
every  individual  and  subject  within  its  jurisdiction.  It 
must  have  absolute  authority  to  execute  the  final  judg- 
ments and  decrees  rendered  by  its  authority.  That  is, 
the  government  must  have  a  supreme  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive  department,  representing  the  sovereignty 
of   the    nation    in    whatever   it    enacts,    adjudges, 

DECREES  AXD  EXECUTES. 

g  110.  To  be  sovereign  in  its  legislative  authority,  it 
must  be  authorized  to  prescribe  the  laws  by  which  society 
is  to  be  governed  in  respect  to  matters  committed  to 
it;  and  there  must  exist  within  its  jurisdiction  no  other 
authority  to  enact  to  the  contrary,  or  repeal  the  laws  it 
has  enacted.^ 

g  111.  To  be  sovereign  in  its  judicial  department,  there 
must  exist  no  other  or  higher  tribunal  to  which  appeal 
can  be  taken,  to  review  its  final  judgments  or  decrees. 
A  sovereign  judiciary  must  possess  the  right  of  final 
interpretation  and  decision  in  applying  the  law.    Its 

1  The  legislature  Is  an  office  of  government  created  and  endowed  by  the 
eonstltation.  Tlie  deoartment  of  legislation  continues  Indenendent  of  the  con- 
tinuance' of  any  particular  set  of  incumbents.  A  person  elected  to  the  office 
of  It-gislator,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office  to  discharge  theproposed  trust  fiilth- 
tnUff  according  to  the  terms,  and  for  the  purposes  prescribed  In  the  constitu- 
tion, becomes  invested  with  rights,  duties  and  powers  incident  as  a  trust  of 
that  office.  If,  therefore,  after  having  been  selected  by  the  people  for  that 
office,  and  having,  upon  oath  of  fidelity,  assumed  its  duties  and  trusts,  to  be 
used  only  for  the  good  of  society,  the  legislator  abuse  the  trust,  and  become 
guilty  of  malfeasance,  ho  commits  a  crime  against  society,  deserving  punish- 
ment, commensurate  with  the  crime  committed  ~  which  is  little  less  than 
treason,  combined  with  moral  perjury. 
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jad^^ents  or  decrees  must  stand,  unless  the  same 
authority  suspend  or  reverse  them.^ 

§  112.  To  be  sovereign  in  its  executive  department, 
there  must  exist  no  other  authority  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  its  judgments  and  decrees.  The  authority  by 
which  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  can  be  stayed 
in  its  execution,  must  be  such  as  can  vacate  or  reopen 
the  same  for  further  consideration  and  adjudication  ;  or 
such  as  is  authorized  to  reprieve  or  pardon  the  offender. 

g  113.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  a 
supreme  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  department 
of  the  government  are  created,  each  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of  the  other ;  and  each  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  authority  within  the  sphere  of  ita 
prescribed  duties  and  powers.* 

1  "  The  people  erected  this  government.  They  gave  it  a  constitution ;  and  in 
that  constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers  which  they  hestow  on  It. 
They  have  made  It  a  limited  government.  They  have  defined  its  authority. 
They  have  restrained  It  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  granted ;  and  all 
others  they  declare  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people.  But  they  have 
not  stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished  but  half  their 
work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  no  limit- 
ation so  precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who  then  shall  construe  this 
grant  of  the  people?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where  it  may  be  sup- 
posed they  have  left  it  doubtful  ?  With  whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate 
right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  government  ?  They  have  settled  all  this  in 
the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  government  Itself  in  ita  appro- 
priate branch.  The  very  chief  end,  the  design  for  which  the  whole  constitution 
was  formed  and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a  government  that  should  not  bo 
obliged  to  act  through  state  agency,  or  depend  on  state  opinion,  or  state  dis- 
cretion. The  people  have  wisely  provided  in  the  constitution  itself  a  proper, 
suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitutional  law.  There 
are  in  the  constitution  grants  of  power  to  congress,  and  restrictions  of  these 
powers.  There  are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  authority  must, 
therefore,  exist  having  the  ultimate  Jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  Inter- 
pretation of  these  grants,  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  The  constitution  has 
Itself  pointed  out,  ordained  and  established  that  authority.  How  has  it  accom- 
plished this  great  and  essential  end  ?  By  declaring  that  *  the  constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  In  pursuance  thereof^  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  " 

"  This  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people  so  will  it.  No  state  law 
is  to  be  valid  which  comes  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  any  law  of  the 
United  States.  But  who  shall  decide  this  question  of  interference?  To  whom 
lies  the  last  appeal  ?  This  the  constitution  itself  decides  also,  by  declaring 
*  that  the  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.*  These  two  provisions  cover  the  whole  ground. 
They  are  In  truth  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  With  these,  it  is  a  constitu- 
tion ;  WITHOUT  THEK,  IT  IS  A  CONFEDERACY.  In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and 
express  provisions,  congress  esUibllshed  at  its  very  first  session,  in  the  judicial 
ACT,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing  all  questions 
of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  It  then 
became  a  government.  It  then  had  the  means  of  self-protection,  and,  but  for 
this,  it  would,  In  all  probabllity^ave  been  among  things  which  are  past." 
Webster  in  U,  &  SencUe^  Jan,  27,  1830,  in  rejyly  to  Mr,  Hai/ne  on  Jf\>ote'9  reMauiion, 
Ck>ng.  Deb.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  pp.  77, 78.  See  also  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  Cohens  v,  Virginia  (6  wheat.  Rep.,  264,  pp.  876,  377);  Story  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, H  873, 396,  Inclusive,  and  notes. 

3  By  the  constitution,  all  legislative  authority  therein  granted  is  to  be  exer- 
cised bv  the  Congress.  Thus,  Art.  1,  Sec.  1:  "All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  Unit<>d  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives:"  and  the. constitution  proceeds  to 
Institute  the  corporate  Congress  by  prescribing  its  construction,  duties  and 
powers. 

By  Art.  2,  It  commits  the  executive  power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  prescribing  his  oflice,  with  Its  duties  and  powers,  and  the  mode  by 
which  a  person  shall  be  selected  to  assume  the  exercise  thereof.  It  says :  "  The 
execative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States,"  dbc 
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S  114.  The  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  government  thus  created  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  each  act  by  the  same  supreme 
and  sovereign  authority,  whether  enacting,  adjudging, 
or  executing  the  laws  of  the  nation :  to  wit,  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  nation. 

S  115.  Each  department  of  the  government,  though 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  others  in  its  offices, 
duties  and  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
functions,  represents  the  entire  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment as  derived  from  the  nation,  and  not  the  authority 
of  that  particular  department  alone.^ 

S  116.  In  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, each  department  is  limited  to  its  peculiar  sphere 
of  duties  and  powers,  as  enjoined  and  conferred  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  Congress,  as 
the  legislative  department,  is  limited  to  the  act  of  legis- 
lation ;  the  courts  are  limited  to  the  sphere  of  adjudica- 
tion ;  and  the  executive  to  that  of  executing  the  laws 
as  applied  by  the  order,  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
courts.  But  in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties, 
aud  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  powers,  each 
department  acts  by  the  authority  of  the  government 
and  people,  and  hence,  it  acts  by  supreme  and  sovereign 
authority. 

S  117.  The  sphere  of  legislation  is  distinct  both  from 
the  sphere  of  adjudication  and  execution.  Congress 
can  enact  any  constitutional  law  and  malce  it  binding 
upon  the  people  individually.  But  it  has  no  authority 
to  interpret,  construe  or  apply  the  law  enacted.  It 
cannot  judicially  determine  that  there  has  been  an 
infraction  of  the  law  by  one  upon  whom  it  was  obliga- 
tory.   That  power  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  judiciary. 

S  118.  The  sphere  of  adjudication  is  limited  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  law,  and  to  its  application  to 
the  facts  judicially  ascertained ;  to  the  end  that  the 

The  constitntlon  also  creates  the  Judicial  department.  Thus:  "The  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  fix>m  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  (Art. 
8.11.) 

I  Thus,  the  Kovemment  can  only  legislate  through  Congress  ;  but  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  if  oonstitutional,  express  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  nation.  Only  the  Judiciary  department  can  interpret  and  apply 
those  laws;  yet  their  interpretation  and  adjudication  is  final,  and  expresses 
the  Judgment  of  the  government  and  nation.  So  the  executive  has  the  sole 
right  to  execute  the  adjudicated  will  of  the  nation,  as  interpreted  and  applied 
by  the  national  Judiciary  •  but  in  doing  so,  he  represents  both  the  government 
and  nation,  and  acts  by  aU  the  authority  the  nation  could  confer  in  that  re- 
spect. Sovereignty  is  not  divided  between  the  several  departments  of  the 
Svemment;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  exercised  by  the  government  through 
e  several  departments  thereot 
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proper  remedies  may  be  applied  by  the  appropriate 
judgment,  order  or  decree  of  the  court.  But  this 
department  can  only  interpret  and  apply  the  law  as  it 
exists.  It  can  enact  nothing  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  legislation.  And  when  it  has  pronounced  its  final 
judgment  or  decree,  its  authority  over  the  subject  is  at 
an  end.  What  remains  to  be  done  then  passes  into  the 
handy  of  the  executive. 

§  119.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  department  as 
such,  to  see  that  the  law  as  ascertained  and  applied  by 
the  final  order,  decree  or  judgment  of  the  court,  is 
executed  in  accordance  with  such  order,  judgment,  or 
decree.  By  the  constituticm  of  the  United  States  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  the  executive  head 
of  the  nation,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.    (Art.  2,  §  3.) 

S  120.  There  are  other  duties  and  powers  necessarily 
incident  to  a  national  government  which  arise  out  of 
the  external  relations  sustained  by  it  to  other  nations. 
These  duties  and  powers  are  international  in  character; 
and  may  be  imposed  or  conferred  on  such  departments  as 
the  people  in  their  sovereignty  ordain.  By  the  national 
constitution,  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  has  power  to  niiike  treaties,  to 
nominate,  and  by  the  like  advice  and  consent,  to  appoint 
embassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls. 
He  is  also  made  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  &c.     (Art.  2,  g  2.) 

g  121.  There  are  also  other  duties  and  powers  per- 
taining to  administration,  which  may  be  enjoined  and 
conferred  on  either  of  the  several  departments,  Jis  shall 
seem  most  appropriate.  By  the  constitution  the  Presi- 
dent may  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  all  other  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  the  constitution.  He  has  power  to  till  vacancies 
which  occur  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  grant- 
ing commissions  which  are  to  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session.  The  constitution  requires  him  to  give  to 
the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  judges  to  be  necessary  and  expedient,  &c.  These 
may  be  denomiusLted  presidential  duties  and  powers,  &c.^ 

1  These  are  denominated  presidenfial  duties  and  poivera,  because  they  pertain 
to  the  office  of  president,  not  as  a  part  of  the  executive  duties  of  that  office, 
but  because  they  are  specifically  attached  to  it  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution. 
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£122.  The  govemineiit  of  the  United  States,  as 
instituted  by  the  people  in  the  adoption  of  the  national 
constitution,  is  a  national  ootbbnment  ;  having 
supreme  authority  to  legislate  in  respect  to  all  matters 
I)ertaining  to  the  permanence,  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation ;  having  supreme  authority  to  determine 
the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdictions  and  powers  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  having 
supreme  authority  to  carry  into  e£fect  its  own  final  judg- 
ments and  decrees,  anything  in  state  constitutions  and 
laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

S  123.  To  this  government  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  not  only  all  the  authority  and  power  to  be 
exercised  in  the  administration  of  a  supreme  national 
government  over  the  i>eople  composing  the  nation,  but 
also  the  exercise  of  all  national  authority  essential  or 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  nation  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  the  constitution  having  clothed  the  government 
with  ample  powers  to  adjust  and  maintain  international 
relations  and  rights.^ 


OHAPTEE  IV. 

OF  THE  OONSTITUTIOK  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

PBDiaiPIiES  or  IHTERPRETAnON. 

$124.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a 
constitutional  government,  deriving  its  existence  and 
authority  from  the  people.  It  is  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  are  expressly  or  impli- 
edly granted  in  the  constitution,  and  with  no  other. 
Hence  it  is  a  limited  government ;  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant.  Therefore,  the  powers  of  the  national 
government  are  to  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  the  several  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
and  their  apfflication  to  the  subjects  intended  by  the 
I^eople. 

S  125.  The  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  subjects  intended,  must  be  ascertained  by 
the  application  of  such  rules  of  interpretation  as  were 

1  (0ee  eu  topowen  Vi^erred  vpon  cangren,  aedfoa  eigJU,  article  one,  of  the  eongtOi^ 
Hen  of  ihe  XTlBL  ;  at  to  the  treaty  making power^  see  art  2, 2  2;  alto  at  to  the  appoM- 
ment  qf  emtfottadort.   Idem,) 

9 
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understood  and  recognized  as  just  and  valid,  at  the  time 
the  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted.  Therefore, 
in  construing  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  powers  and  duties  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  first,  to  consider  the  rules  by 
which  its  true  meaning  and  application  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined.^ 

g  126.  Construction  and  interpretation  imply  uncer- 
tainty, ambiguity.  Therefore  one  of  the  first  maxims 
in  respect  to  interpretation  is,  that  it  is  not  allowable 
where  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
language  used.  That  no  one  shall  interpret  where 
interpretation  is  not  needed.  **  When  the  deed  is  worded 
in  clear  and  precise  terms,  when  its  meaning  is  evident 
and  leads  to  no  absurd  conchisions,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  which  such 
deed  naturally  presents."* 

§  127.  In  construing  the  constitution  the  end  sought 
is,  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
in  the  various  provisions  of  that  instrument.  But  that 
intention  is  presumed  to  be  expressed  in  language 
appropriate  for  the  purpose ;  therefore  the  natural  and 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  language  used,  should  control, 
unless  a  different  meaning  is  inferable  by  comparing  the 
provision  with  other  parts  of  the  instrument,  or  Avith 
what  was  the  apparent  intention  of  the  people  in  that 
respect.' 

§  128.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  interpretation 

I  As  a  principle  to  bo  observed  in  the  construction  of  treaties,  or  any  other 
deed,  Vattel  says,  (i  26S),  "  the  question  Is  to  discover  what  the  contracting 
parties  have  agreed  upon  —  to  determine  precisely,  on  any  particular  occasion, 
what  has  been  promised  and  accepted :  that  is  to  say,  not  only  what  one  of  the 
parties  Intended  to  promise,  but  also  what  the  other  must  reasonably  and  can- 
didly have  supposed  to  be  promised  to  him,  what  has  been  sufficiently  declared 
to  him,  and  what  must  have  Influenced  him  In  his  acceptance.  Every  deed, 
therefore,  and  every  treaty,  must  be  interpreted  by  certain  fixed  rules,  calcu- 
lated to  determine  its  meaning  as  naturally  understood  by  the  parties 
concerned  at  the  time  when  the  deed  was  drawn  up  and  accepted." 

t  (Vattel,  {  283.)  "  Where  a  law  is  plain  and  unambiguous,  whether  expressed 
in  general  or  limited  terms,  there  is  no  room  left  for  construction."  (JBarttei  v. 
Morris,  9  Port.,  200.)    (See  also  1  Bl.  Com.,  p.  60,  and  Sharswood's  note.) 

**  Words  are  the  common  signs  that  mankind  make  use  of  to  declare  their 
intention  to  one  another,  and  when  the  words  of  a  man  express  his  meaning, 
plainly,  distinctly  and  perfectly,  we  have  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  any 
other  means  of  interpretation."    Rutherford's  Inst.,  B.  2,  ch.  7,  {  2. 

3  The  construction  or  interpretation  of  a  law  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  or  intention  of  the  legislator  as  expressed  therein,  either  troTO.  his 
words  or  troia  other  conlecture,  or  both.  Hence,  Interpretation  is  literal, 
rational,  or  mixed.  It  is  literal  when  his  meaning  or  intention  is  gathered 
troTd  the  words  only,  requiring  reference  to  no  other  parts  or  subjects.  It  is 
rational  when  his  words  do  not  express  perfectly  his  intention,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  collect  it  troia  probable  or  rational  conjectures  only.  It  is  mixed 
when  the  words,  if  rightly  understood,  would  express  the  intention,  but  being 
themselves  of  doubtful  meaning,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
probable  or  rational  conjecture  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  they  were  used. 
(Ruth.  Inst.,  B.  2,  ch.  7,  {  8.)  ' 
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of  instraments  to  construe  them  according  to  the 
nataral  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  The  intention  of  a  law  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  words,  the  context,  the  subject  matter,  the 
effects  and  consequences,  and  the  reason  and  spirit  of 
the  law.* 

5 129.  While  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  interpret- 
ation of  instruments  to  construe  them  according  to  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  used,  and  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  this  can  be  done  only  when  such  inten- 
tion is  expressed  in  language,  which,  both  in  words  and 
construction,  "is  agreeable  to  common  use,  without 
atttending  to  etymological  fancies  or  grammatical 
refinements."* 

5 130.  Where  a  lit<eral  interpretation  leaves  the  inten- 
tion of  the  party  or  legislator  obscure  or  doubtful, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  construction,  or  rational  inter- 
pretation ;  by  which  is  meant,  other  signs  of  intention 
must  be  sought  after,  by  referring  to  the  context ;  or 
the  subject  matter;  or  the  effects  and  consequences; 
or  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  instrument  or  law.^ 

1 1  Bl.  Com.,  59, 00:  Story  on  Const.,  MOO. 

Says  Blackstone,  rl  Com.,  p.  60.")  *^  The  Iklrest  and  most  rational  method  to 
interpret  the  will  of  the  lei^slator  l8  by  exploring  his  intentions  at  the  time 
when  the  law  was  made,  by  signs  the  most  natunu  and  probable.  And  these 
signs  are  either  the  words,  the  context,  the  subject  matter,  the  ettbot  and  con- 
sequences, or  the  spirit  and  reason  of  the  law."  1.  Words  are  generally  under- 
stood in  their  usual  and  most  known  sifipiiflcation.  *  *  Terms  of  art  or 
technical  terms,  must  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  learned  in 
each  art,  trade  and  science."  2.  **  If  words  happen  to  be  still  dubious,  we  may 
establish  their  meaning  firom  the  context,  with  which  it  may  be  of  singular 
use  to  compare  a  word  or  a  sentence  whenever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal 
or  intricate :"  as  calling  in  the  preamble  to  help  construe  the  act ;  or  a  com- 
parison of  the  act  with  other  laws  made  by  the  same  legislator,  having  some 
affinity  with  the  subject,  or  that  expressly  relate  to  the  same  point;  as  statutes 
in  pari  materia  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  each  other.  (See  Shars- 
wood's  Blackstone,  1  VoL  p.  00  and  notes.)  8.  Words  are  always  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  rc«u^  to  ue  subject  matter ;  for  that  is  always  supposed  to  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  legislator,  and  all  his  expressions  directed  to  that  end.  4.  As 
to  the  effect  and  consequences,  the  rule  is,  if  the  words  bear  either  none,  or  a 
very  absurd  signification  when  literally  understood,  we  must  deviate  a  little 
from  the  received  sense.  5.  But  the  most  efltetual  way  of  discovering  the  true 
meaning  of  a  law  when  the  words  are  dubious,  is  by  considering  toe  reason 
and  spirit  of  it.  or  the  cause  which  moved  the  legislator  to  enact  it.  For  when 
the  reason  of  the  law  ceases,  the  law  itself  ought  likewise  to  cease.  (See  1  Bl. 
Com.,  p.  00, 61:  SMaule  dk  Selwyn,510;  WUtinaony,  LOand,  2  Peters,  061;  The 
Emily  A  Caroline,  9  Wheat.,  888;  (see  also  Sharswood's  note,  1  Bl.  Com.,  p.  60.) 

t  Ruth.  Inst,  B.  2,  ch.  7,  i  4.  **  If  the  words  and  the  construction  of  a  writing 
are  dear  and  precise,  we  scarce  call  it  interpretation  to  collect  the  Intention 
of  the  writer  from  them.  But  the  definition  of  interpretation  will  best  inform 
us  whether  it  is  to  be  called  by  this  name  or  not.  Interpretation  consists  In 
collecting  the  intention  of  a  man  firom  the  outward  siffns  that  he  makes  use 
of  to  declare  his  intention ;  it  must  therefore  certainly  oe  one  branch  of  inters 
pretation  to  collect  his  intention  from  his  clear  and  precise  words,  as  they  lie 
before  us."  •  •  "The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  Uteral  interpretation, 
is  to  follow  that  sense  In  respect  both  of  the  words  and  of  the  constmetlon, 
which  is  agreeable  to  common  use,  without  attending  to  etymological  fiincies, 
or  grammatical  refinements."   Idem, 

*  Bl.  Com.,  p.  50,  and  notes.  ^  ,  .       . 

The  construction  of  a  law  or  instrument,  implies  the  exercise  of  the  rational 
fiiculties  in  exploring  the  intention  of  the  maker  through  an  examination  of 
signs  and  indications  so  connected  with  the  instrument  construed,  as  to  make 
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S  131.  When  coDstruction  or  rational  interpretetion. 
is  required,  all  doubtful  words  or  expressions  are  to  be. 
takeu  in  such  a  sense  as  will  make  them  produce  some 
effect,  which  is  reasonable,  and  consistent  with  the 
geueral  intention  of  the  law-maker  as  expressed  or 
necessarily  implied  in  the  law  which  is  being  construed.^ 

§  132.  In  the  construction  or  rational  interpretation 
of  words  or  expressions  of  doubtful  meaning  in  *a  law, 
such  an  interpretation  must  be  given  to  them  as  will  be 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  reason  thereof:  that  is, 
with  the  end  which  the  law-maker  had  in  view.  For 
since  the  reason  of  a  law  consists  in  the  end  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  the  law-maker,  or  the  effect  intended 
to  be  produced,  such  meaning  should  be  given  to  doubt- 
ful words,  if  possible,  as  would  tend  to  produce  such 
result.* 

S  133.  There  are  numerous  circumstances  attending 
a  law  which  may  help  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
ambiguous  words  or  expressions  used  by  the  legislator. 
But  these  circumstances  by  which  to  explain  doubtful 
writings,  laws,  &c.,  must  be  shown  to  have  immediate 
connection  with  the  writing  or  law  to  be  interpreted 
thereby.^ 


it  dear  that  the  same  or  a  similar  intention  pervaded  the  whole.  If  it  he  a. 
contract  that  requires  construction,  we  must  ascertain  as  for  as  possible  the 
common  intention  of  the  parties;  as  well  the  understanding  of  hlra.  who 
accepts,  as  of  him  who  made  the  instrument;  for  It  was  their  common  ander^ 
standing  and  assent  that  made  the  agreement. 

1  (Rutherford's  Institutes,  B.  2,  ch.  7,  {  8L  Grot.,  B.  2.  ch.  16,  i  6.)  »  All  doubt- 
fhl  woixls  or  expressions  are  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  will  make  them 
produce  some  elrect ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  so  construed  as  to  give  them  some 
meaning,  for  to  take  them  in  any  sense  that  will  make  them  produce  nomean- 
Ing  is  in  reality  to  give  them  no  meaning  at  all." 

"Ambiguous  words  or  expressions  are  sometimes  capable  of  two  senses,  and 
will  produce  some  effect  in  either  of  the  two.  The  rule  then  goes  fhrther, 
and  says,  that  the  effect  must  be  a  reasonable  one.  No  other  effect  can  b« 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  speaker's  or  writer's  Intention,  because  no  man 
can  be  supposed  to  intend  what  is  absurd  or  unreasonable."  (Ruth.  Inst., 
tuprct,) 

*  All  civil  laws  •  •  are  to  be  so  construed  where  the  words  are  of  donbtfhl 
meaning,  as  to  make  them  produce  no  other  eflbct  but  what  is  consistent  with 
reason,  or  with  the  law  of  nature.  And  when  men  live  in  a  state  of  civil 
society,  all  doubtful  words  in  any  of  their  contractu  with  one  another,  are  to 
be  construed  in  that  sense  which  will  produce  an  effect  consistent  with  the 
civil  laws  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong."    Idem, 

9  "  It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  Intention  of  the  makers  of  a  statute  is  to 
govern,  even  though  the  construction  grounded  upon  such  intention  may 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  literal  Import  of  the  words.  Every  technical 
rule  as  to  the  construction  or  form  of  particular  terms,  must  yield  to  the  dear 
expression  of  the  paramount  will  of  the  legislature.  WUMnaon  v.  LOand,  t 
Peters  Rep.,  661.  In  construing  statutes,  penal  as  well  as  others,  an  interpreta- 
tion must  never  be  adopted  which  will  defeat  the  evldentpurpose  of  the  law, 
if  it  will  admit  of  any  other  reasonable  construction."  (The  £mily  and  Caro- 
line, 0  Wheat.  388.    Sharswood's  note,  1  Bl.  Com.,  p.  60.) 

s  "  OroUus  divided  these  circumstances  into  two  sorts,  such  aa  are  oonneoted 
with  the  writlngin  origin  only,  and  such  as  are  connected  with  it  in  place  aa 
well  as  origin.  To  these  two  we  may  add  a  third;  for  there  are  some  circum- 
■tanoee  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  a  law  or  contract,  4co.,  xather  lA  m«(*a 
than  either  in  origin  or  place."   Bath.  Xnst.,  B.  2  oh.  7,  (  9. 
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$134.  Oontemporary  practice,  contemporary  inter- 
pretation, and  contemporary  history  are  circnmstances 
to  which  reference  may  be  had  to  aid  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  ambigoons  words  and  expressions  in  the  grants 
of  rights,  duties  and  powers.  But  contemporary  history, 
practice  and  interpretation  must  be  resorted  to  for  such 
purpose,  **  with  much  qualification  and  reserve."^ 

S  135.  The  construction  to  be  given  to  instruments 
may  be  strict  or  large,  dose  or  literaJ.  Oomnion  usage 
has  given  two  senses  to  the  same  word,  one  of  which  is 
fiiore  confined  by  including  fewer  particulara ;  this  is 
denominated  its  strict  sense;  the  other  is  more  com- 
prehensive, or  includes  more  particulars;  and  this  is 
called  its  large  sense.  If  the  word  is  taken  in  its  con- 
fined sense,  the  interpretation  is  strict;  if  in  its  enlarged 
one,  the  interpretation  is  large.  By  the  same  iisage, 
strict  and  large  interpretation  may  be  opposed  to  each 
other ;  as  sometimes  the  meaning  of  the  language  used 
is  to  be  restrained  so  as  to  take  in  less  than  the  words 
express ;  sometimes  the  meaning  is  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  take  in  more.  In  the  former  use  it  is  called  close 
interpretation;  in  the  latter  it  is  denominated  liberal  or 
free.^ 


JA^dnminftanoe  of  origin  ooenn  where  the  same  lawgiver  has  prevloatly  or 
anheoqnently  enacted  on  the  same  or  a  similar  subject.  It  is  a  ciroumstance 
of  origin  beoaose  both  had  the  lame  origin,  and  were  connected  with  eaeh 
other  by  coming  from  the  same  person. 

A  circumstance  of  origin  and  place  together,  occurs  when  Interpretation  is 
aonght  by  the  help  of  some  other  clause  or  piurt  of  the  same  instrument,  which 
la  connected  with  the  clause  to  be  explained  in  place  as  well  as  origin. 

Oontemporary  practice  is  a  circumstance  which  is  connected  with  a  law  in 
■time.   See  Ruth.  Inst.,  wpra, 

**  In  examining  the  constitution,  the  antecedent  situation  of  the  oonntiy, 
and  its  institations,  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  State  governments,  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  confederation,  in  short  all  the  circumstances 
which  had  a  tendency  to  produce  or  to  obstruct  its  formation  and  ratiflcaUon, 
deserve  carefhl  attention.  Much  also  may  be  gathered  from  contemporary 
history  and  oontemporary  interpretation,  to  aid  us  in  Just  conclusions/' 
Story  on  Const.,  i  4M.  See  also  muart  v.  Laird,  2  Cranch.,  290. 800:  Martin  y. 
Hunter,  1  Wheat  Rep.,  8(H;  Obhen  v.  Virffinia,  6  Wheat.  R.,  264, 418, 42L  But  see 
CMatolm  v.  Gionpia,  2  DolL,  419;  The  Federalist  No.  77. 

t  Story,  Com.  Const..  1 408. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  the  private  interpretation  of  any  particular  man  or  body 
of  men.  must  manifestly  be  open  to  much  observation.  The  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  submitted  to  the  whole 
vpon  a  Just  survey  of  its  provisions  as  they  stood  In  the  text  Itself.  In  dlflR»r- 
out  States  and  In  dlilbrent  conventions,  dlirerent  and  very  opposite  objections 
are  known  to  have  prevailed,  and  might  well  be  presumed  to  prevail.  Oppo- 
site interpretations  and  diflerent  explanations  of  different  provisions  may 
well  be  presumed  to  have  been  presented,  in  dlfltorent  bodies,  to  remove,  local 
oltfeetlons,  or  win  local  Ikvor.  And  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  dlilbr- 
«nt  State  eon ventions  in  ratit^ng  the  constitution  gave  the  same  uniform 
Interi^otation  to  its  language,  or  that  even  in  a  single  State  convention,  the 
oame  reasoning  prevailed  with  a  m^orlty,  much  less  with  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
IBOiters  of  it."  Story  Com.  Const.,  {408. 
Roth.  Inst.,  B.  2,  Oh.  7,  i  10. 

*'  In  order  to  extend  the  meaning  of  a  writer  beyond  the  precise  or  oommon 

of  his  words,  we  may  argue  ftom  the  reason  or  motive  upon  which 

eded:  from  the  end  which  he  had  in  view,  or  the  purpose  which  he 

L  to  oDtain.  When  we  thus  aigne  item  the  reason  oralaw,aiid  woold 
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S  136*  When  the  people  institute  and  establish  a 
constitutional  government,  and  enjoin  upon  it  duties, 
secure  to  it  rights,  and  confer  on  it  powers  to  enable  it  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  to  secure  to  all  the  blessings  of  Uberty, 
all  grants  of  power  and  endowments  of  rights  essential 
for  such  purposes,  are  to  receive  a  large^  liberal  and  free 
interpretation.^ 

S  137.  The  people  of  the  nation,  in  whom  alone  abso- 
lute sovereignty  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  is  vested,  in  the  institution  of  the  national 
government,  with  its  rights,  duties  and  powers,  exercised 
no  authority  in  derogation  of  any  existing  legitimate 
authority,  right  or  power ;  either  of  individuals  or  States. 
And,  for  this  reason,  a  strict  or  close  interpretation  of 
the  grants  of  powers  and  rights  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, is  not  required.' 

S  138.  The  powers  given  to  the  general  government, 
belonged  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. If  any  of  them  had  been  exercised  by  the  State 
govemmenta  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  national 

extend  the  meaning  to  any  case  which  is  not  Ineladed  in  its  words,  Orotios 
observes  that  the  case  must  be  shown  to  come  within  the  tame  reason  upon 
which  the  law-maker  proceeded.  If  it  onlT  comes  within  the  like  reason  this 
will  be  no  evidence  that  it  is  ineladed  in  his  meaning.  *  *  It  most  be  agree- 
ably to  the  same  reason  upon  which  he  proceeded."  (Ruth.  Inst.,  B.  2,  c£.  7,  | 
11 ;  also  Orot.  B.  2.  Ch.  16,  }  20.)  "  But  every  writing,  and  every  clause  in  a 
writing,  whether  it  is  a  law  or  a  contract,  or  a  will,  though  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued agreeably  to  the  reason  upon  which  the  writer  might  have  proceeded,  is 
certainly  to  be  construed  agreeably  to  the  reason  upon  which  he  did  proceed. 
When  we  know  what  was  the  reason  or  final  cause  which  the  writer  had  in 
view,  what  end  he  proposed,  or  what  efi'ect  he  designed  to  produce,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  or  contract,  or  will,  if  we  were  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
words  or  it,  would  not  come  up  to  this  reason,  or  would  not  produce  this  efltet. 
we  may  then  conclude  that  his  words  express  his  meaning  imperfectly;  and 
that  his  meaning  is  to  be  extended  beyond  his  words,  so  as  to  come  up  to  this 
reason,  or  so  as  to  produce  this  efi'ect.  For  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
writer  should  fail  in  expressins  his  mining,  than  that  his  meaning  should 
ftJl  short  of  the  purpose  he  designed  to  obtain."    Ruth.  Inst.,  Idem. 

I  (Observe  the  language  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  Oihbcnt 
V.  Oaden,  9  Wheat.,  1  et  aeq.:  also  in  Martfn  v.  Hunter,  I  Wheat.,  8M:  &  <X  S 
Pet.  Cond.  R.  575 :  Ogden  v,  Scxundera,  12  Wheat.,  832.) 

"The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  receive  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  Its  language  and  its  powers,  keeping  in  view  the  objects  and  purposes 
for  which  those  powers  were  conferred.  Sy  a  reasonable  Interpretation  we 
mean,  that  in  case  the  words  are  susceptible  of  two  different  senses,  the  one 
strict  and  the  other  more  enlarged,  that  should  be  adopted  which  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  apparent  objects  and  intent  of  the  constitution ;  that  which 
will  give  efllcacy  and  force  as  a  government,  rather  than  that  which  will 
impair  its  operation  and  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  imbecility."  Story's  Oom. 
Const.,  1419. 

s  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  the  nation  and  the  people  of  the 
States  are  the  same.  That  the  necessities  for  national  and  State  governments 
are  the  same.  That  the  authority  by  which  they  are  instituted  is  the  same. 
They  are  but  different  agents  of  the  same  principal— the  people— intrusted 
with  the  several  talents  committed  to  their  use.  The  national  government  is 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  whole  people  as  a  nation,  and  with  promoting 
their  general  welfare;  while  the  State  is  charged  with  the  exercbe  of  such 
duties  and  powers  as  pertain  to  domestic  matters,  and  to  the  local  welflire  of 
those  residing  within  her  limits.  Both  governments  have  the  same  end  to 
accomplish-  to  wit,  the  enjoyment  by  all  oitisens  of  life,  liberty,  security  and 
happiness,  and  the  protection  of  all  In  such  enjoyments 
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governmeDt,  they  had  been  so  used  by  the  authority  of 
the  people  who  had  authority  to  withdraw  such  powers 
at  pleasure,  and  to  confer  them  upon  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

S  139.  In  construing  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental law,  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of 
the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  national 
government,  to  be  invested  with  supreme  authority  and 
power  to  defend  and  maintain  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  nation,  against  invasions  from  without,  and  insub- 
ordination from  within  ;  and  to  do  all  things  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

§  140.  It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  people  in 
instituting  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  the 
establishment  of  this  constitution,  intended  to  commit 
their  rights  and  interests  as  national  citizens  to  the 
absolute  protection  of  the  government  thus  instituted ; 
and  to  give  to  it  supreme  power  and  authority  to  afford 
them  that  protection  whenever  and  wherever  it  should 
be  needed. 

S  141.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  it  pro- 
posed to  institute  a  national  government  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  dependent  for  its  rights  of  administration 
only  ujxon  the  authority  committed  to  it,  to  be  exercised 
upon  all  national  subjects  within  its  jurisdiction.  That 
it  proposed  to  invest  this  government  with  supreme 
authority  to  legislate,  and  to  interpret,  apply,  adjudge 
and  execute  the  laws  enacted  by  it,  independent  of  all 
other  legislative,  judicial  or  executive  authority.^ 

1  Hie  people  erected  this  govemment.  They  gave  it  a  coiiBtitatlon ;  and  in 
that  oonfltltnaon  they  enamerated  the  powers  which  they  hestowed  on  it. 
They  made  It  a  limited  goyernment.  They  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  are  granted,  and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
or  to  the  people.  Bat  *  *  no  definition  can  he  so  clear  as  to  ayold  possibil- 
ity of  donht;  no  limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who, 
then,  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  people?  •  •  •  They  have  left  it  with 
the  government  itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  The  very  chief  end,  the 
main  design  for  which  the  whole  constitution  was  firamed  and  adopted,  was  to 
establish  a  govemment  that  should  not  be  oblised  to  act  through  state  agency, 
or  depend  on  state  opinion  or  state  discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite 
enough  of  that  kind  or  goyernment  under  the  confederacy.      «      •      «     xhe 

Kopie  have  wisely  provided  in  the  consUtntlon  itself  a  suitable  mode  and 
banal  for  settling  questions  of  constitutional  law.  There  are  in  the  consti- 
tntion,  grants  of  powers  to  congress,  and  restrictions  on  these  powers.  There 
are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  authority  must,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily exist,  having  the  ultimate  Jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpreta- 
Uon  of  these  grants,  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  The  constitution  has  itself 
pointed  out,  ordained  and  established  that  authority  •  *  by  declaring  that 
'■  the  oonstiiution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'^  By  this  the  supremacy  of  the 
eonstltation  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  declared.  No  state  law  is  to  be 
Tllld  which  oomes  Into  conflict  with  the  eonstltation  or  any  law  of  the  United 
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g  142.  The  powers  granted  by  the  people  to  the 
national  government  to  be  exercised  in  providing  for 
their  common  defense,  promoting  their  general  welfaret 
and  securing  to  them  and  their  posterity  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty,  were  granted  that  they  might  innre  to 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  grantors — the  people  —  and  are 
to  be  exercised  only  for  their  benefit ;  therefore,  such 
grants  should  receive  a  /ree,  liberal  and  Urge  construe- 
tion,  so  far  as  the  powers  granted  are  essential  to 
securing  such  end.^ 

§  143.  In  construing  the  grants  of  power  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  power  should  be  deemed  coextensive  witii 
the  terms  of  the  grant ;  unless  from  something  which 
appears  in  the  context,  a  plain  restriction  is  intended. 
The  mere  possibility  of  abuse  will  not  justify  restricting 
the  power  to  a  particular  case.* 

g  144.  As,  in  the  construction  of  doubtful  words  or 
expressions  in  a  law,  such  an  interpretation  must  be 
given  as  will  not  defeat  the  end  the  law-maker  had  in 
view,  so  in  respect  to  a  given  power,  such  an  interpre- 
tation must  not  be  given  as  will  plainly  defeat  or  impair 
its  avowed  object.  Therefore,  where  the  words  of  the 
grant  are  fairly  susceptible  of  two  interpretations  accord- 


states.  Bat  who  is  to  decide  thli  qnestlon  of  Interfennoer  Tbls  the  oonstlttt- 
tlon  Itself  decides,  also,  by  declaring  "that  the  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  united  States.  Theta 
two provi8ions  cover  the  whole  ground;  they  are  the  key-stone  of  the  arch." 
(Webster's  reply  to  Hajme  in  U.  S.  Senate  Jan.  27, 1880.  G.  A  B.  Cong.  Deb.,  V.  ^ 
pt.  1,  pp.  77,  78.) 

1 "  In  regard  to  municipal  charters  or  public  grants,  similar  considerations 
QSoally  apply.  They  are  generally  deemed  restnctlTe  of  the  royal  or  public 
prerogative,  or  of  the  common  rights  secured  by  the  actual  organization  of  tha 
government,  to  other  individuals  or  communities.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
procured,  not  so  much  for  public  good  as  for  private  or  local  convenisnoa. 
They  are  supposed  to  arise  from  personal  solicitation,  upon  general  sugges- 
tions, and  not  ex  eerta  ccnua,  or  ex  mero  fnoAi,  of  the  king  or  government. 
Hence,  such  charters  are  often  required  by  the  municipal  Jurisprudence  to  be 
construed  strictly,  because  they  yield  something  which  is  common  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few."    (Story's  Com.  Const.,  {  421.) 

"  But  a  constitution  of  government  founded  by  the  people  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  and  for  objects  of  the  most  momentous  nature,  for  perpet- 
ual union,  for  the  establishment  of  Justice,  Ibr  the  general  weUbre,  and  lor  a 
perpetuation  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  necessarily  requires  that  every  inter- 

gretation  of  its  powers  should  have  a  constant  reference  to  these  ol^eots.  No 
iterpretation  of  the  words  in  which  those  powers  are  granted,  can  be  a  sound 
one,  which  narrows  down  their  ordinary  import,  so  as  to  defeat  those  objects." 
Idem,  1 422. 

Laws  and  acts  which  tend  to  public  utility  should  receive  the  most  liberal 
and  benign  interpretation  to  effect  the  object  Intended  or  declared,  (1  Bl. 
Com.,  89),  so  as  to  make  the  private  yield  to  the  public  interest,  and  in  finvor  of 
public  institutions,  and  all  establfshments  of  piety,  charity,  education  and 
public  improvement.  (11  Co..  70-78:  Hob.  97, 122,  lOT;  1  Seig.  66;  Dy.  265;  6  Co., 
14;  9  CrsLUfih,  SSI ;  8  Pet.,  140, 481 ;  6  id,,  486.) 

«  Every  government,  to  be  efflsctive,  must  necessarily  be  intrusted  with  the 
•zeroise  of  some  discretionary  powers ;  as  it  is  impoesible  to  foresee  what  con- 
tingendes  may  arise  in  Its  administration,  and  to  expressly  provide  for  them. 
The  means  by  which  the  administration  1b  to  discharge  its  trusts,  under  the 
ever  changing  conditions  and  relations  of  society,  must  be  subject  to  perpetual 
modification.  Therefore,  confidence  must  be  reposed  In  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  government,  after  providing  the  proper  remedies  tct 
1  of  an  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
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ing  to  their  common  use,  the  one  of  which  will  defeat, 
and  the  other  preserve  and  promote  the  object  intended, 
the  latter  should  be  adopted,  according  to  the  maxim, 
ut  magis  valeatj  quant  pereat.^ 

S  145.  Upon  a  principle  similar  in  spirit,  it  follows, 
that  in  the  interpretation  of  a  power  granted  to  govern- 
ment, to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  alone, 
such  grant  of  power  carries  with  it  the  necessary  means 
to  execute  it* 

§  146.  The  general  and  State  governments  as  institu- 
tions of  the  people  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental authority,  have  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
persons  and  territory,  each  possessing  powers  in  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  in  matters  committed  to  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  In  the  institution  and  endowment 
of  these  governments,  it  is  the  intention  that  the  gene- 
ral government  shall  administer  in  respect  to  the  needs 
and  interest  of  a  national  character,  and  the  State 
governments  in  respect  to  those  of  a  local  and  domestic 
character.  But  as  the  State  and  national  citizen  have 
certain  rights  and  necessities  in  common,  it  follows  that 
some  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  general  and  State 
governments  may  be  concurrent. 

S  147.  As  the  general  and  State  governments  are 
distinct  from  each  other  in  their  institution  and  admin- 
istration, it  follows  fipom  necessity,  that  in  respect  to 
concurrent  powers,  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  general  and 
State  governments  without  conflict,  or  the  possession 
and  exercise  by  the  one  must  exclude  the  like  posses- 
sion and  exercise  by  the  other. 

1  ** Goartfi  will  look  to  the  proYlsions  of  a  law  to  discover  Its  objects;  to  meet 
Its  Intention  at  the  time  it  was  made,  which  they  will  not  suffer  to  be  defeated. 
It  will  be  soueht  in  the  caose  and  necessity  of  making  the  law ;  the  meaning 
tlxns  extracted  will  be  taken  to  be  the  law  Intended,  as  ftilly  as  if  expressed  in 
Its  letter;  and  a  thing  which  is  within  the  letter  bat  not  within  the  intention 
Of  the  law-maker,  is  not  within  the  statute.  (1  Bl.  Com.,  60 :  15  Johns.  R.,  880; 
14  Uass..  92;  6  Wheat.,  94;  12  id..  151;  6  Pet.,  614.)  When  the  whole  context 
demonstrates  a  particular  intent  in  the  legislature  to  effect  a  certain  object, 
tome  degree  of  implication  may  be  called  in  to  effect  it.  (6  Cranch,  814;  1  Bl. 
Com.,  60, 92.)  The  whole  statute,  and  those  on  similar  subjects,  as  the  context 
will  be  taken  in  aid,  according  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  their  provisions. 
(1  Bl.  Com.,  60;  1  Pick.,  154.)  The  history  and  situation  of  the  country  will  be 
raferred  to  to  ascertain  the  reason  and  meaning  of  a  provision,  so  as  to  enable 
a  eoart  to  apply  the  rule  of  construction.  (1  Wheat.,  121 ;  4  Pet.  432)  In  doubt- 
ftil  cases  the  title  and  preamble  will  be  resorted  to  to  explain  the  law.  (3 
Wheat.,  681 ;  4  Berg.  A  R.,  166.)"    Judge  BcOdwin's  OmatUuHorud  Viewt,  pp.  8, 9. 

i  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  means  of  carrying  into  efltet  the  objects  of  a 
power  most  be  varied,  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
nation  at  different  times.  A  mode  efficacious  and  nseftil  in  one  age,  or  under 
tme  posture  of  circumstances,  may  be  wholly  vain  or  even  mischievous  at 
anotner.  Government  presupposes  the  existence  of  perpetual  mutability  in 
its  own  operations  on  those  who  are  its  subjects ;  and  a  perpetual  flexibility  in 
adapting  itself  to  their  wants,  interests,  habits,  occupations  and  Inflrmitles. 
(Bee  Story  ConsU,i  480.) 

10 
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S  148.  Inasmuch  as  the  coDstitution  of  the  TJuited 
States,  and  the  laws  made  in  parsuaDce  thereof,  are  the 
supreme  law,  it  follows  that  the  possession  and  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  power  by  the  general  government, 
must  necessarily  exclude  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
the  same  power  by  the  State  governments,  in  all  cases 
where,  in  the  exercise  of  such  power,  there  is  likely  to 
arise  an  incompatability  or  repugnancy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  governments. 

g  149,  Where  the  power  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  be  eflfective  and  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  granted,  must  be  exclusive  in  that  govern- 
ment, it  is  to  be  ^implied  that  it  is  exclusive.  This 
implication  arises  from  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the 
grant  itself.^ 

S  150.  Where  the  power  granted  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  not,  either  in  its  nature  or  in  the  exercise 
thereof,  incompatible  with  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
States,  then,  such  power  may  be  deemed  to  be  possessed 
by  both  the  general  and  State  governments,  until  exer- 
cised by  the  general  government  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  its  concurrency  incompatible.* 

g  151.  Where  the  incompatibility  and  repugnancy 
which  would  result  from  the  concurrence  of  the  power 
in  the  general  and  State  governments,  arises  from  the 
character  of  the  power  itself,  as  applied  to  subjects 
peculiarly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, such  power  is  to  be  deemed  exclusive  in  the 
general  government,  whether  exercised  by  it  or  not.  In 
such  case  the  incompatibility  being  in  the  character  of 
the  power  itself,  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  each  party, 
in  its  exercise,  might  avoid  interference  with  the  other.' 

g  152.  Where  the  repugnancy  or  incompatibility  does 
not  pertain  to  the  character  of  the  power,  but  only  to 
its  exercise  or  operation,  in  such  case  the  State  govern- 
ments are  restrained  only  to  the  extent  of  actual  inter- 
ference. 

I  story  Com.  Const.,  1 447. 

«  Story  Com.  Const.,  \  447. 

In  such  a  case  the  concurrency  of  the  power  may  be  Incompatible  in  its 
nature  or  general  character,  by  being  applied  to  objects  which  could  control, 
defeat  or  destroy  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  if  permitted  to  be 
thus  exercised  by  the  States.  The  concurrency  of  the  power  may  become 
Incompatible  in  its  exercise,  when  there  arises  a  conflict  in  the  actual  laws  and 
regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  the  power  by  the  general  and  State  govern- 
men  ts.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  qualification  ingrafted  upon  the  generality 
of  the  power,  excluding  its  application  to  such  objects  and  purposes  as  might 
interfere  with  the  power  of  toe  general  government.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
Is  a  qualification  only  npon  its  exercise  to  the  extent  of  actual  conflict  in  the 
operations  of  each.   Story  Com.  Const., }  447. 

3  See  Story  Comu  Const., }  447. 
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S  153.  In  the  constrnction  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  a  nniversal  rule  of  interpretation, 
that  a  specification  of  particular  powers  granted  neces- 
sarily exchides  others  not  specified.  But  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  an  affirmative  or  negative  provision 
ezclades  or  implies  others,  the  nature  of  the  provision, 
the  subject  matter,  the  objects,  and  the  reason  and 
spirit  thereof,  must  be  examined,  remembering  that  the 
instrument  is  a  constitution  of  government  ordained 
and  established  by  the  people  for  their  own  security 
and  welfare ;  and  that,  by  special  provision,  all  powers 
necessary  to  carry  into  efi!&ct  those  expressly  granted, 
are  given  by  implication. 

S  154.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  public  law, 
that  nations  are  equal  in  respect  to  each  other,  and 
entitled  to  claim  equal  consideration  for  their  rights, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  numbers,  strength, 
government,  manners  or  religion.^  Hence  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  instituted  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  the  sole  means  of  maintaining  a  national 
existence,  and  providing  for  their  common  defense  and 
promoting  their  general  welfare  as  a  nation,  they  must 
have  intended  to  have  conferred  on  the  government 
every  power  essential  for  that  purpose,  as  possessed  and 
exercised  by  other  nations. 

S  155.  If,  then,  the  people  of  the  nation  by  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
instituted  a  national  government,  and  clothed  it  with 
authority  and  powers  to  enable  it  to  execute  the  trusts 
committed  to  it,  that  instrument  should  confer  by 
express  grant  or  by  necessary  implication,  all  the 
authority  and  powers  essential  to  a  complete  and  -pet- 
feet  administration  of  such  government,  to  the  end  that 
the  existence,  security  and  welfare  of  the  nation  might 
be  provided  for  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

S 156.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains 
a  grant  to  the  general  government,  of  all  powers  neces- 
sary to  the  external  and  internal  administration  of 
national  authority;  and  it  prohibits  to  the  several  state 
govemmentB,  the  exercise  of  any  of  those  powers; 
thereby  showing  that  the  people  intended  to  commit 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  to  the  exercise, 
management  and  control  of  the  general  government. 

1 1  Kent  Ocmi.,  2L 
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OHAPTEE  V, 

OF  THE  <X)NSTITUTIONAIi  STRUCTUBB  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
OE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

g  157.  In  the  constrnction  of  a  national  government, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  both  for  an  external 
and  an  internal  administration  of  the  authority  and 
powers  of  the  nation.  There  must  be  a  department  of 
EXUBSRNAL  ADMINISTRATION  clothcd  with  the  authority 
and  power  essential  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  nation  from  whatever  dangers  may 
threaften  it.  To  this  end,  the  department  of  external 
administration  must  have  authority  and  i>ower  to  con- 
tract alliances ;  to  make  treaties ;  to  enter  into  and 
discharge  obligations,  and  to  do  everything  essential  to 
the  perfect  exercise  of  these  powers;  it  must  hav« 
authority  to  declare  war,  and  to  provide  for  carrying  it 
on ;  to  make  peace  and  adjust  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  nation  in  respect  thereto;  and  to  do  everything 
fully  whioh  a  free  and  independent  nation  must  neces- 
«arily  do. 

S 158.  As  the  authority  and  powers  above  enumerated 
are  essential  to  the  existence  and  administration  of  'a 
nation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  people  who 
attempt  to  institute  and  establish  a  national  govern- 
ment to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  will  fully  provide  for  the  external 
ADMINISTRATION  of  such  government,  by  bestowing  on 
it  the  authority  to  exercise  such  powers  as  are  necessary 
to  marintain  its  independence  and  sovereignty  at  home 
^and  abroad. 

S  159.  In  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  intended  to  provide  for 
their  existence  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation, 
until,  at  least,  in  their  own  pleasure  they  should  ordain 
to  the  contrary.  And  they  fiirther  intended  to  intrust 
the  government  instituted  by  them,  with  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  and  powers  as  would  make  it  safe  for 
them  to  commit  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  nation 
to  its  keeping.^ 

I  It  is  manifest  that  the  people  Intended  to  make  the  general  goremment 
their  only  one  for  national  purposes ;  as  theymade  no  other  provliuon  for  their 
national  existence,  seonrlty  and  welUftre.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irre- 
•istiblet  that  if  the  people  intended  to  remain  a  sovereign  and  independent 
nation,  and  had  any  Just  ideas  of  what  authority  and  powers  were  essential  to 
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S 160.  In  pursuaDoe  of  the  intention  of  the  people  o{ 
the  United  States,  the  constitution  confers  on  the  gen- 
eral government  plenary  powers  to  provide  for  the 
EXTBRNAii  ADMiNiSTBATiOK  of  their  authority  over  all 
subjects  international  between  themselves  and  other 
nations ;  and  it  denies  to  the  states  the  exercise  oi  sack 
authority.^ 

S  161.  The  people  of  the  United  States  taking  their 
8tati<m  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  took  also  all  the  incidents  of 
such  station.  They  necessarily  began  to  figure  in  the 
grand  society  of  the  human  race  as  independent  of  all 
earthly  power.  The  prerogatives  and  rights  of  sover* 
eignty  are  inseparable  from  sovereignty  itself ;  thereforci 
they  also  attached  to  the  people  as  a  nation.  As  9k 
nation  it  became  their  duty  to  maintain  their  dignity, 
and  to  cause  themselves  to  be  resi)ected ;  for  in  no  other 
way  could  they  preserve  their  tranquillity  and  safety. 
To  this  end  the  establishment  of  a  government,  to  be 
clothed  with  authority  to  exercise  in  their  behalf,  all 
needed  powers,  became  indispensable.  Hence,  in-  the 
institution  of  the  general  government,  the  constituti<m 
provides,  in  the  most  general  terms,  for  maintaining, 
intercourse  with  nations.  It  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce ;  to  the  President  and  Senate,  the 
authority  to  make  treaties ;  to  appoint  embassadors  and 
other  public  ministers.  It  also  gives  authority  to  coin 
money  and  to  regulate  its  value ;  to  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
to  borrow  money.  It  also  authorizes  the  government  to 
define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  ofi*enses  against  the  law  of  nations ; 
to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  i 
to  raise  and  support  armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy ;  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calling 

enable  m  Bovemment  to  provide  for,  and  admlnlBter  to,  their  needs  ae  a 
nation,  they  Intended  to  clotlie  the  general  sovemment  with  snob  authority 
and  powers.  For  when  we  know  the  end  they  had  In  view,  we  have  a  right  to 
SQppoee  theypurposec^  to  acoompllsh  that  end  by  what  they  did;  and.  In  the 
langoaM  of  Batherford,  it  is  mnch  more  probable  that  they  should  Ihll  in; 
expreeSng  their  meaning,  than  that  their  meaning  should  mil  short  of  the 
purpose  they  designed  to  obtain. 

t  No  utate  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  conlMeratlon;  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal;  ooln  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  Ac,  *  *  Ko 
state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  duties  ou 
imports  or  exporU,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  ita 
Inspection  laws.  Nor  shall  they,  without  the  Uke  consent,  lay  any  duty  of 
tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peaoe,  enter  into  any  tfgre^r 
ment  or  compact  with  another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war^. 
uBleBs  actoaUy  invaded  or  in  such  imminent  daogw  aa  wiU  apt  adoat-oi 
deity.  (▲nwl.|10,Oonat.U.&) 
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forth  the  militia,  and  for  its  organizatioD,  arming  and 
discipline,  for  its  government  and  employment  while  in 
the  national  service ;  and  also  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department  thereof.  * 

g  162.  The  people  of  the  United  States  provided  for 
maintaining  intercourse  with  other  nations,  through  the 
sole  agency  of  the  general  government ;  and  for  that 
cause  they  granted  to  it  the  powers  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  such  intercourse.  The  power  to  make  trea- 
ties, to  enter  into  and  discharge  obligations  in  respect 
to  other  nations,  is  given  in  unlimited  terms.  This  is 
necessary,  because  the  constitution  denies  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  to  all  other  governments ;  and  yet 
the  exercise  of  this  power  in  a  practical  manner,  is 
essential  to  the  existence  and  proper  administration  of 
national  authority.  The  power  to  make  treaties  being 
unqualified,  it  necessarily  includes  the  authority  to  enter 
into  treaty  obligations  of  every  character  and  descrip- 
tion, essential  to  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  existence 
of  the  nation.* 

g  163.  The  power  to  bind  the  nation  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations must  come  from  the  national  sovereignty.  Those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  governmental 
authority,  are  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred.  Therefore,  the  treaty  making  power,  by  the 
exercise  of  which,  obligations  are  to  be  assumed  or 
discharged  by  the  nation,  must  be  granted  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  fundamental  law,  or  it  cannot  exercise 
the  power.  And  the  people  in  the  grant  of  the4)ower 
to  make  treaties,  usually  designate  the  particular  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.' 

I  See  Const.  U.  S.,  art.  1, 2  8;  art.  2,  3  2. 

s  *•  Treaties  or  the  contracts  of  nations  are  recognized  and  enforced  by  inter- 
national law;  but  they  no  more  form  a  part  of  it  than  the  contracts  of  private 
persons  form  any  part  of  the  municipal  law  by  which  they  are  enforceo.  Care 
most  be  taken  not  to  confoand  those  rules,  wnich  properly  belong  to  the  law 
of  nations,  with  those  founded  upon  treaties.  Treaties  are  declaratory  of 
International  law.  so  far  as  they  imply  or  set  forth  its  principles ;  but  they  are 
in  derogation  of  it  between  the  contracting  parties,  so  fiitr  as  their  legal  rights 
are  varied  by  their  mutual  stipulations.  Usage  as  a  part  of  the  law  is  derived 
fjrom  the  perpetual  current  of  decisions  and  treaties.  Treaties  which  depart 
fW>m  the  custom  do  not  alter  the  law  of  nations.  By  a  conftislon  of  terms 
they  have  been  styled  conventional  law,  which  is  but  another  term  for  the  law 
of  nations.  They  are,  in  truth,  conventional  obligations  recognized  by  the 
law  of  nations."    (See  1  Wlldman's  Inst.,  p.  2.) 

'  **  PuWio  treaties  can  only  be  made  by  the  superiorjpowers,  by  sovereigns 
who  contract  in  the  name  or  the  state— nation.  *  *  The  sovereign  who  pos- 
sesses the  ftill  and  absolute  authority,  has,  doubtless,  a  right  to  treat  in  the 
ziame  of  the  state  he  represents ;  and  his  engagements  are  binding  on  tbo 
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S  164.  The  general  goyernment  having  authority  to 
make  treaties  of  every  character  and  nature  essential 
to  the  well-being  and  harmony  of  the  nation  in  its  inter- 
course with  other  nations ;  having  power  to  bind  the 
nation  by  its  compacts  and  agreements  in  that  respect ; 
to  borrow  money,  if  necessary  to  fulfill  its  engage- 
ments; to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  them; 
to  send  to,  and  receive  from  them,  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary; to  appoint  consuls,  etc.,  and  also  having 
authority  to  declare  war,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
provisions  for  carrying  it  on ;  to  conclude  peace,  and  to 
adjust  the  rights  of  the  parties  by  requiring  or  granting 
such  conditions  as  are  essential  to  that  end ;  has  all  the 
powers  and  authority  essential  to  external  national 
administration ;  all,  in  that  respect,  that  any  national 
government  can  have,  or  exercise.^ 

5  165.  In  the  institution  of  the  national  government 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  an  internal  national 
administration.  The  national  citizens  had  rights  and 
interests  common  to  them  as  members  of  the  nation, 
which  required  the  favor  and  protection  of  a  common 
government.  Within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  nation 
were  existing  thirteen  state  governments.  They  had 
been  instituted  by  their  respective  inhabitants  for  pur- 
poses or  local  administration.  But  while  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  people  within  its  limits,  it  could  exercise  no 
authority  beyond.  As  a  state  merely,  the  people  had 
no  authority  outside  its  limits.  For  as  state  citizens 
only,  they  had  no  national  status. 

S  166.  The  government  of  Massachusetts  was  never 
a  national  government.  A  mere  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts had  no  nationality.  It  was  only  when  state  lines 
disappeared,  and  the  citizens  of  all  the  states  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  members  of  one  society,  with  a 
common  interest  and  a  common  country,  that  nation- 

wbole  nation.  But  all  mien  of  states  have  not  power  to  make  public  treaties 
on  their  own  authority  alone;  some  are  obliged  to  take  the  advice  of  a  senate, 
or  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  It  is  firom  the  fundamental  laws  of 
eachstate— nation— that  we  must  learn  where  resides  the  authority  that  Is 
capable  of  contracting  with  validity  in  the  name  of  the  state."    (Vattel,  {  154.) 

1  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  authoritv  or  power  essential  to  the  external 
adminialraUon  between  sovereign  and  Independent  nations,  which  Is  not 
cranted  in  the  constitution,  to  be  exercised  by  the  general  government. 
£very  sort  of  compact  or  agreement  necessary  to  adjust  their  right«  and  inter- 
ests in  time  of  peace,  can  oe  entered  into  by  the  general  government,  and 
made  binding  upon  the  nation;  and  when  war  threatens,  the  government  can 
Invoke  and  command  the  power  of  the  nation ;  can  command  and  apply  the 
means  necessary  for  raising  and  equipping  the  land  and  naval  forces;  can 
marshal  and  lead  them  against  the  enemy ;  in  short,  can  do  everything  neces- 
my  to  be  done  in  war  and  peace. 
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ality  attached  to  them.  Ab  such,  they  declared  their 
common  iDdependence.  As  such,  they  unitedly  achieved 
that  independence,  and  were  unitedly  recognized  as  one 

NATION.^ 

S  167.  As  soon  as  the  people  of  the  states  had  united 
as  one  people,  to  achieve  their  common  independence, 
and  to  establish  themselves  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  they  became  members  of  the  new 
nation  ;  and  having  established  a  common  or  national 
government,  they  t^came  the  citizens  of  that  govern- 
ment ;  and  hence,  had  a  double  citizenship :  to  wit,  a 
national,  and  a  state  citizenship.  As  members  of  the 
nation,  their  rights,  interests  and  authority  extended 
over  the  national  domain,  and  throughout  the  entire 
territorial  limits  of  the  nation.  Their  representatives 
and  senators  were  to  legislate  for  the  whole  nation.  As 
members  of  the  state,  their  rights,  interests  and  powers 
were  limited  to  their  respective  states.  Their  laws  had 
no  binding  authority  outside  their  respective  limits. 

S  168.  Inasmuch  as  the  citizens  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment about  to  be  instituted,  were  likewise  citizens  of 
the  several  states,  in  providing  for  the  internal  adminis-^ 
tration  of  the  national  government,  it  became  necessary, 
either  to  absorb  the  governmental  powers  of  the  states, 
and  institute  but  one  consolidated  government  for  them 
all,  or  to  continue  the  state  governments  in  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  and  powers  over  local  and  domestic 
matters;  and  to  confer  upon  the  general  government 
jurisdiction  and  authority  over  matters  pertaining  to 
them  as  members  of  the  nation,  and  citizens  of  its 
government. 

g  169.  The  interests  of  the  citizen  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  citizen  of  the  national  government, 
were  not  adverse,  but  were  in  harmony.  The  citizen  of 
the  state  was  likewise  a  citizen  of  the  nation ;  having 
national  rights  and  interests  superadded  to  his  local 
rights  and  interests ;  and  he  sought  favor  and  protec- 
tion in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  both  classes  of 
rights  and  interests.  The  state,  as  such,  could  adminis- 
ter only  in  local  matters ;  could  provide  only  for  local 
or  state  interests.    Therefore  the  general  government 

1 "  Bat  Gteorgda  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  single,  unconnected  sovereign  power, 
on  whose  leglslatare  no  other  restrictions  are  Imposed  than  may  be  found  In 
its  own  oonstltntion.  She  Is  a  part  of  a  large  empire.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
American  union,  and  the  union  has  a  constitution,  the  supremacy  of  which 
all  acknowledge,  and  which  imposes  limits  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  which  none  claim  a  right  to  pass."  (Fletcher  v.  Peok,  6  Cranch,  196 ;  Bee 
also 9 Wheat.,  187;  5id.,614;  rid.,414Tl2id.,8M;  2Pet.,5eO.)  . 
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beoome  a  necessity,  notwithstanding  the  existence  and 
antbority  of  the  state  goverDments.^ 

S  170.  Therefore  in  providing  for  the  intertial  admin- 
titration  of  the  general  government,  and  yet  permitting 
the  state  governments  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
governmental  authority  over  matters  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character,  it  became  necessary  that  the  powers 
committed  to  the  general  government  to  be  exercised 
by  it,  and  those  which  were  to  remain  to  be  exercised  by 
the  state  governments,  should  be  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other,  to  aV^oid  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and 
antbority,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  same, 
over  the  same  people  and  within  the  same  territorial 
limits. 

S  171.  The  authority  and  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
the  two  governments  could  be  generally  distinguished, 
by  giving  to  the  general  government  authority  over 
matters  and  subjects  of  a. national  character;  and  to 
the  state  governments,  authority  over  matters  purely 
local  and  domestic'  But  such  definition  standing  alonCi 
would  not  be  sufficiently  certain  to  avoid  constant  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction.  For  there  are  a  large  class  of 
interests  common  to  the  state  and  national  citizen.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  in  the  institution  of  the 
general  government,  to  define  very  clearly  the  powers 
intrusted  to  its  exercise,  leaving  the  unenumerated 
powers  essential  to  the  government  of  the  state,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  state  governments. 

S  172.  The  people,  in  the  institution  of  the  general 
government,  and  in  the  endowment  of  it  with  authority 
to  exercise  the  powers  specified  and  implied  in  the 

Sunt,  did  not  make  it  residuary  in  character,  as  they 
d  the  state  govemmen.ts ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  enumerate  the  powers  essen- 
tial to  a  purely  national  administration;  while  thei^e 

1  "The  political  character  of  the  Beveral  statee  of  this  union  in  relation  to 
each  other  is  this :  For  all  national  purposes  the  states  and  citisens  thereof 
are  one,  united  under  the  same  sovereign  authority  and  governed  by  the 
same  laws.  In  all  other  respects,  the  states  are  necessarily  foreign  to,  and 
independent  of,  each  other.'^  (2  Pet.,  690;  10  id.,  679;  12  Wheat.,&M.)  "The 
national  and  state  system  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  whole."  (6  wheat,  419.) 
-  In  America,  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  divided  between  the  government 
of  the  union,  and  those  of  the  states.  They  are  each  sovereign  with  respect  to 
the  objecta  committed  to  it;  and  neither  sovereign  with  respect  to  the  objects 
committed  to  the  other."  (4  Wheat,  410.) 

•  **For  all  national  purposes,  the  states  and  the  dtlsens  thereof;  are  one; 
united  under  the  same  sovereign  authority,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
In  all  other  respecto  the  states  are  neoessarlly  fomQpi  to,  and  Independent  of, 
each  other."  «  *  The  states  retain  ^eir  individual  soverelgnUeB,  and  witl) 
respect  to  their  municipal  regulations,  are  to  each  other  sovereign."  (2  Fet, 
M;  10  Id.,  579.) 

11 
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would  be  no  limits  to  the  detail  of  powers  essential  to 
a  proper  administration  in  respect  to  subjects  of  a  local 
and  domestic  character. 

§  173.  The  national  and  state  governments,  then,  are 
neither  of  them  primary,  in  respect  to  each  other.  They 
are  each  corporate  institutions  created  by  the  authority 
of  the  people,  for  specific  purposes  only.  Each  are 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  such  authority  and  powers 
as  the  people  have  ordained;  and  each  are  prohibited 
from  the  exercise  of  certain  other  powers.  Hence,  in 
the  tenth  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  are  reco;Q:nized  as  possessing  powers 
not  intrusted  to  the  exercise  of  either  the  general  or 
state  governments.^ 

§  174.  The  general  and  state  governments  are  each 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority 
properly  belonging  to  the  department  of  internal  admin- 
istration. That  is,  in  a  nation  where  there  are  no  other 
governments  than  the  general  or  national  one,  to  admin- 
ister in  local  matters,  or  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
intercourse  of  one  citizen  or  inhabitant  with  the  other, 
and  in  respect  to  the  rights  and  duties  arising  out  of  that 
intercourse,  the  internal  administration  of  the  nation 
embraces  these  subjects,  here  committed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  states.  And  the  difference  between  such  a 
nation  and  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  consists  mainly 
in  the  division  or  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  internal 
national  administration  between  the  general  and  state 
governments;  giving  to  the  general  government  juris- 
diction over  a  certain  enumerated  class  of  these  sub- 
jects ;  and  giving  to  the  state  governments  jurisdiction 
over  what  remains  of  them. 

5  175.  Such,  then,  is  the  structure  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  including  both  the  general  and 
state  governments.  As  institutions,  neither  of  them 
possess  any  original  or  inherent  authority.  They  are 
merely  the  corporate  agents  of  the  people,  authorized 
to  exercise  the  powers  committed  to  their  trust  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  ordained  by  the  people. 
The  general  government  holds  its  powers  in  trust  for 
the  people  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  administered  by  the 
will  of  the  nation,  without  respect  to  state  lines.  The 
national  citizen  of  New  York,  by  his  representatives 

1  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  eonstitntion,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."    (10th  Amendment  of  the  Const.  U.  S.) 
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and  senators  in  congress,  legislates  for  every  part  of 
the  nation ;  and  so  in  respect  to  the  national  citizens 
of  the  other  states.  But  the  people  of  each  state,  as 
state  citizens,  administer  only  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  states,  in  matters  pertaining  to  .local  and 
domestic  interests  alone. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  TJNITBD  STATES  — 
ITS  PBEAMBLE. 

5  176.  The  constitution  of  the  •United  States  was 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  a  national  government  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  national  authority  over  all  subjects 
committed  to  its  jurisdiction,  to  the  end  that  the  defense 
of  the  nation  might  be  provided  for,  and  its  welfare 
secured.^ 

S  177.  "  This  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
this  government,  and  the  sources  of  its  power.  Whose 
agent  is  it?  Is  it  the  creature  of  the  state  legislatures, 
or  the  creature  of  the  people  ?  If  the  government  of 
the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, then  they  may  control  it,  provided  they  can 
agree  in  the  manner  of  controlling  it ;  if  it  be  the'agent 
of  the  i)eople,  then  the  people  alone  can  control  it, 
restrain  it,  modify  or  reform  it.  •  •  •  Is  it  the 
servant  of  four-and-twenty  masters  of  different  wills, 
and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all? 
This  absurdity  arises  from  a^  misconception  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  government  in  its  true  character.  It  is 
the  people's  constitution,  the  people's  government ; 
made  for  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  people."* 

1  *'  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
anion,  establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  proYide  for  the  common 
defisnse,  promote  the  general  wel&re,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  consutntion  for  the 
United  States  of  America.^'    (Preamble  to  Const  U.  S.) 

t  Webster  In  reply  to  Hayne,  Jan.  'IT,  1880,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Debates  in 
Congress,  yol.  6,  pi.  1,  p.  74. 

"To  the  formation  of  a  league,  such  as  was  the  confederation,  the  state 
sovereignties  were  certainly  competent.  But  when,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  change  the  alliaace  into  an  eflfective 
government,  possessing  great  and  sovereign  powers,  and  acting  directly  on  the 
people,  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  the  people,  and  of  deriving  its  powers 
cUrectty  from  them,  was  felt  and  acknowledgedl>y  all."    (4  Wheat.,  404.) 

**  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and  established,  not  by 
the  states  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  but  emphaticaUy,  as  the  preamble  of 
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S  178.  Tbis  preamble  was  not  adopted  as  a  mere 
formulary.  It  was  a  solemn  promulgation  of  a  funda- 
mental faet,  vital  to  the  character  and  operations  of 
the  government  being  instituted.^  The  one  nation, 
sovereign  in  its  authority  to  ordain  and  establish  a 
government,  was  about  to  exercise  that  authority,  that 
it  might  have  one  government;  actuated  by  one  pur- 
pose; governed  by  one  mind  and  will,  as'expressed  by 
such  government ;  having  one  intei*est  in  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  nation. 
Hence  the  Luiguage :  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  do  ordain  and  estdblinh  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America' ;"  not,  we  the  states  do  enter 
into  a  compact  or  t^aty  with  each  other.* 

S  179.  At  the  time  the  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  ratification,  those  who  feared  a  con- 
solidated government,  objected  to  the  preamble,  because 
it  declared  that  the  constitution  was  to  be  ordained  and 
established  by  the  people.^ 

the  constitution  declares,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States."  {ITiinier  ▼. 
MirtLn,  1  Whear.  R..  305, 821;  see  also  McCuUoeh  v.  Marylcu%d,  4  id.,  8ie,  40i;  406; 
Ooh^ru  V.  Virginia,  6  id.,  281,  418,  414.) 

**  Finally,  how  can  any  man  get  over  the  Words  of  the  eonstltation  Itaelf? 
•We,  the  people  of  the  United  fcitate«,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitu- 
tion.'  These  words  must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution,  they  must  be 
obliterated  from  the  parchment  on  which  they  are  written,  before  any  human 
ingenuity  or  human  argument  can  remove  the  popular  basis  on  which  the 
constitution  rests,  and  turn  the  instrument  into  a  mere  compact  between 
sovereign  states."    (Webster  In  U.  8.  Senate,  Feb.  16, 1883.) 

Bee  also  Story^s  Com.  on  Const.,  {  4S&\  see  also  1  Wilson's  Lectures,  417. 

I  Story's  Com.  on  Const., }  463. 

s  The  lmp:>sslbilltv  of  using  the  state  governments  9A  ageoits  for  providing 
for,  and  administering  to,  the  needs  of  the  American  people  as  a  nation  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  had  been  fully  demoniitrated  by  an  experience  of  thirteen 
years.  Said  Edmund  Randolph,  in  the  Virginia  convention :  "The  confedera- 
tion has  done  a  great  deal  for  us,  we  all  allow.  But  i  t  was  the  danger  of  a  power- 
Itil  enemy  and  tne  spirit  of  America,  and  not  any  energy  in  thsit  svstem,  that 
carried  us  through  that  perilous  war.  The  greatest  exertions  were  made  when 
danger  wtw  most  imminent.  This  system  was  not  signed  till  March,  1781. 
Maryland  had  not  acceded  to  it  before.  Yet  the  military  achievements  and 
other  exertions  of  America  previoifts  to  that  period,  were  brilliant,  effectual 
and  successful  as  they  could  nave  been  under  tne  most  energetic  government. 
This  clearly  shows  that  our  perilous  situation  was  the  cement  of  our  union. 
How  different  the  scene  when  this  peril  vanished,  and  peace  was  restored  I 
The  demands  of  congress  were  treated  with  neglect;  one  state  complained 
that  another  had  not  paid  its  quotas  as  well  as  itself:  public  credit  was 
gone:  for,  I  believe,  were  it  not  for  the  private  credit  of  individuals,  we  should 
nave  been  ruined  long  before  that  time:  commerce  languishing;  produce  fall- 
ing, and  Justice  trampled  under  foot.  We  became  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  They  discarded  us  as  little  wanton  bees,  who  had  played  tot 
liberty,  but  had  not  sufficient  solidity  or  wisdom  to  secure  It  on  a  permanent 
bctsis,  and  were  therefore  unworthy  of  their  regard.  It  was  found  that  congress 
could  not  even  enforce  the  observance  of  treaties.  That  treaty  under  which 
we  enjoy  our  present  tranquillity  was  disregarded.  •  •  •  What  was  the  reply 
to  the  demands  and  requisitions  of  congress r  You  are  too  contemptible;  we 
will  despise  and  disregard  you."    (8  Elliott's  Debates,  by  Lipplncott,  p.  27.) 

These  were  among  the  reasons  assigned  by  Governor  Randolph  why  the 
eonfederated  system  had  been  abandoned ;  and  why  a  national  government 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people  had  been  resorted  to,  to  wit:  the  neces- 
sity for  a  national  government. 

3  Fatrlbk  Henry,  In  the  Virginia  convention,  said :  *'  I  would  make  this 
lAqnlry  of  those  worthy  characters  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late  fidderal 
eonvenUon.  I  am  sura  they  were  tally  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing a  great  consolidated  government,  Instead  of  a  confMenoy.   That  this  Is  a 
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§180.  The  general  government  thus  instituted,  derived 
its  existence  and  authority  immediately  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  nation,  having 
sovereign  authority  to  ordain  and  establish  for  them- 
selves such  government  as  they  thought  proper;  and 
to  intrust  to  it  the  exercise  of  such  authority  and  powers 
as  to  them  seemed  wise  and  good.  By  ordaining  and 
establishing  the  constitution,  each  citizen  of  the  nation 
agreed  with  all,  and  all  with  each,  in  the  institution  and 
endowment  of  the  general  government,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  therein  expressed. 

S  181;  The  general  government  is  neither  a  consoli- 
dated government,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
states  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  confederated  government 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  nation  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  government  of  the  people  of  all  the  states; 
representing  them  in  their  national  sovereignty  and 
character ;  protecting  them  in  their  national  interests ; 
defending  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  national  rights ; 
promoting  their  national  welfare,  and  securing  to  them 
the  blessings  of  liberty  as  national  citizens.  It  waa 
instituted  by  the  people  for  such  purposes,  because  the 
state  governments  could  not  be  employed  in  that 
capacity.  There  waa  but  one  nation,  and  it  could  be 
authoritatively  represented  only  by  one  national  gov- 
ernment. 

5  182.  The  words,  "  we  tfie  people  of  the  United 
States,''  require  no  interpretation,  and,  hence,  inter- 
pretation is  not  allowable.  The  preamble  is  worded  in 
clear  and  precise  terms ;  the  meaning  is  evident,  and 
leads  to  no  absurd  conclusions;  therefore,  there  is  no 
re&son  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  which  it  nat- 
urally suggests.^  The  "people  of  the  United  States'* 
were  the  people  of  all  the  states  who  had  united  in 
the  declaration  and  achievement  of  their  common 
independence,  taken  together  as  one  people  —  one 
HATIOK  —  acting  together  for  the  institution  of  one 
GOVBBNMBNT,  to  which  the  exercise  of  national  author- 
ity was  to  be  committed.* 

ocmaolidated  goremment  U  clear ;  and  the  danger  of  snob  a  government  Is,  to 
tny  mind,  very  striking.  I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentlemen: 
but,  sir.  give  me  leave  to  demand,  what  right  had  they  to  say,  toe  the  people  f 
Ky  political  cariosity,  exclusive  of  my  anilous  solicitude  for  the  public  weU 
Csre,  leads  me  to  ask,  who  authorized  them  to  speak  the  language  of  *  we  the. 
people  *  instead  of  *  we  the  states  r '  States  are  the  characteristics  and  the  soul 
of  a  confederation.  If  the  states  be  not  the  agents  of  this  compact,  it  must  bo 
cue  great  consolidated  government.''  (3  Elliott's  Debates,  by  Lippincott,  p.  22.) 

I  See  ante,  {  123  and  note. 

s  The  language  used  was  the  only  appropriate  language  which  could  have 
•  l>09a  luad  by  the  j>eople  of  all  the  states,  acting  as  one,  for  the  purpoee  of  instir 
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5 183.  The  language  of  the  preamble,  "  we  the  people, 
&c.,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America,"  is  the  language  of  a  people 
speaking  and  acting  from  their  original  sovereignty. 
It  is  not  the  language  of  sovereign  states  entering  into 
a  compact,  agreement  or  confederation  with  each  other. 
The  people,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  sovereignty  as  a 
nation,  were  covenanting  each  with  all,  and  all  with 
each ;  exercising  their  authority  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  an  institution,  by  which  they 
could  will  and  act  as  one  people,  having  one  mikd 
AND  PUBPOS'2,  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  national 
existence,  security  and  happiness.^ 

g  184.  "  The  people  of  the  United  States "  included 
the  people  of  all  the  states,  without  state  discrimination. 
•*  We  the  people,"  &c.,  was  the  only  form  of  expression 
appropriate  to  define  those  who  constituted  the  nation, 
without  including  in  the  definition  something  of  the 
limitation  of  state  organization.  This  form  of  expres- 
sion included  as  well  the  people  inhabiting  the  terri- 
tories as  those  residing  in  the  organized  states ;  while 
the  expression,  the  people  of  the  several  states,  would 
literally  have  excluded  them.  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  national  expression,  descriptive  of 
the  constituents  of  the  nation,  and  cannot  bs  made 
more  plain  in  its  significance  by  any  interpretation.  Its 
natural  meaning  is  evident,  and  leads  to  no  absurd 
conclusion. 

S  185.  The  purposes  for  which  the  people  ordained 
and  established  the  constitution  were  also  national  in 
character.  The  first  purpose  named  was,  **  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union."  A  more  perfect  union  was 
not  needed  for  purposes  of  state  administration.  Their 
several  state  government-s  were  fully  competent  to  ad- 
minister in  respect  to  persons  and  subjects  over  which 
they  had  jurisdiction.  In  respect  to  matters  local  and 
domestic,  the  state  government  could  act  promptly 
and  efficiently,  because  it  was  a  unit,  and  it  possessed 
the  necessary  authority.    It  was  only  in  respect  to  sub- 

tating  a  national  government.  The  Instrument  being  a  constitution  of  goy- 
emment,  It  was  necessary  and  proper  that  it  should  show  upon  Its  face  who 
were  the  parties  that  ordained  and  established  it,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  established  it.  By  its  language,  in  presenting  the  autnors  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  grantors  of  the  powers  delegated,  it  abolished  state  lines  and 
state  Jurisdiction.  State  individuality  was  purposely  lost  sight  of.  The  lan- 
guage is,  "we  the  people  of  the  United  States  "—not,  we  Uie  people  of  the 
BBVBRAii  STATES—'^  do  ordaiu  and  establish  this  constitution,"  Ac. 

See  remarks  of  Webster  on  this  subject  In  U.  Q,  S.,  Feb.  16, 1883.  a.  A  a 
Cong.  Deb.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  555.   See  appendix,  p.  — 
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jects  over  which  the  state  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  yet 
in  respect  to  which  governmental  authority  and  power 
were  demanded  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
It  was,  in  respect  to  those  subjects  of  interest,  common 
to  the  people  of  all  the  states,  as  members  of  one  great 
oommnnity ;  interest  connecting  the  citizens  of  New 
York  with  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  and  with  the 
citizens  and  governments  of  foreign  lands,  that  made  a 
more  perfect  union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
necessary.  Hence,  the  union  called  for  was  a  national 
union  of  the  people ;  that  they  might  institute  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  be,  in  respect  to  national  interests, 
a  unit;  having  but  one  mind,  one  will,  one  purpose 
and  one  power,  in  pursuing  the  necessary  end. 

S  186.  The  more  perfect  union  sought  by  the  people 
was  not  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  several  states  as 
political  institutions,  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
governmental  authority  of  their  people.  A  union  of 
that  character  already  existed.  But  it  was  a  union  in 
which  there  were  diverse  minds,  purposes  and  deter- 
minations ;  each  dictating,  none  obeying ;  each  propos- 
ing, none  performing ;  each  sovereign,  no  one  subject.^ 
K  each  of  the  thirteen  stat«  governments  were  sove- 
reign in  their  governmental  authority  over  all  subjects 
within  their  respective  limits,  there  could  have  been  no 
union  so  perfect  as  to  fuse  their  thirteen  minds  and  wills 
into  one  national  mind  and  will,  without  dissolving 
their  stato  individualism,  and  thus  destroying  their  state 
sovereignty.  The  union  established  under  the  articles 
of  oont^eration  was  fundamentally  and  radically  de- 
fective, in  this,  that  it  permitted  the  institution  called 
govemment,  to  be  subject  to  the  diverse  minds  and 
wills  of  thirteen  states.  That  was  the  weakness  which 
threatened  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  which  required 
for  a  remedy  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  sovereign 
people  —  not  of  the  political  states. 

§  187.  The  governments  of  the  states  were  mere  local 
institutions  of  the  people,  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  within  their  respective  limits.  Having 
been  instituted  by  the  people  of  the  local  territory 
embraced  within  their  respective  limits,  the  states  had 
no  jurisdiction  beyond  those  limits.  Therefore,  as  politi- 
cal institutions,  they  had  no  national  authority ;  and, 
consequently,  as  political  institutions,  they  could  confer 

1  Bee  ante,  1 91  and  note. 
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none.  The  people  of  the  several  states  had  become 
national  citizens — not  through  their  respective  state 
governments,  but  in  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  good 
people  of  all  the  colonies,  in  proclaiming  and  establish- 
ing themselves  as  a  nation.  The  ''more  p^bfegt 
UNION "  demanded,  then,  was  the  more  perfect  union 
of  the  people,  to  be  represented  by  one  general  govern- 
ment for  national  purposes. 

§  188.  This  more  perfect  union  of  the  people,  de- 
manded, was  a  union  of  them,  not  as  citizens  or 
inhabitants  of  particular  states,  but  as  people  of  all 
the  states  having  rights  and  interests  in  common.  To 
become  a  nation,  the  sovereignty  of  nationality  must 
attach,  which  is  independent  of,  and  above  all  other 
earthly  authority.  This  kind  of  sovereignty  could  not 
attach  to  a  state  with  its  limited  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  nor  could  it  attach  to  the  people  of  a  state 
as  state  citizens  merely,  because  the  state  was  not  a 
nation  and  had  no  claim  to  nationality.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  secured  by  the  more  perfect  union  of  the 
people  as  a  nation,  were,  among  other  things,  to 
extend,  by  administration,  the  national  rights,  powers 
and  authority  of  each  citizen  over  all  the  states,  and 
make  all  subjects  of  one  government. 

g  189.  The  union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation,  and  the  institution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  represent  them  as  such,  necessarily  involved 
the  denial  of  sovereignty  to  the  states.  The  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  necessarily  excludes  the  like 
sovereignty  in  any  other  body  than  its  own  within  its 
limits.  The  nation  as  a  society,  is  a  unit ;  as  a  body, 
it  is  one ;  as  a  power,  it  has  no  superior ;  as  a  sovereign, 
it  is  absolute,  and  answerable  to  no  earthly  tribunal. 
This  national  personality  occuines  and  possesses  every 
inch  of  territory,  and  every  iota  of  authority  and  power 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  What  the 
people  as  a  nation  legislatively  will,  is  the  supreme 
law  ;  what  they  determine,  is  final,  and  from  it  there  is 
no  appeal. 

S  190.  When  the  people  ordained  and  established  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  instituted 
the  general  government  with  its  powers,  they  asserted 
this  sovereign  authority  over  all.  The  convention  which 
drafted  the  constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  proposed,  among  other  things,  that  the  consti- 
tution might  be  amended  in  the  manner  prescribed. 
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The  people,  in  ratifying  the  constitution,  sanctioned  the 
proposed  mode  of  making  amendments.  By  it,  any  of 
the  states,  as  people  or  government,  may  be  deprived 
of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  three-fourths  of  the 
others  may  ordain  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, whether  they  assent  to  it  or  not.  The  assertion 
of  this  authority  by  the  nation,  necessitates  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  states.  They  are  amenable  to  other  and 
higher  authority.  There  is  an  earthly  power  above 
them,  to  which,  by  their  own  oaths,  they  are  bound  to 
submit.  There  is  that  authority  which  can  make  laws 
that  are  supremely  obligatory  upon  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  of  their  state  constitution  and  laws  to 
the  contrary.^ 

S  191.  The  authority  by  which  the  general  govern- 
ment was  instituted,  and  is  sustained,  is  absolute  over 
all  state  authority,  whenever  the  people  see  fit  to  exer- 
cise it.  The  authority  which  can  withdraw  one  subject 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  and  can  confer  on  the 
general  government  additional  power  to  regulate  and 
control  it,  can  withdraw  ail  subjects  from  state  jurisdic- 
tion, and  intrust  the  general  government  with  plenary 
powers  over  all  matters  of  internal  administration.  It 
is  no  answer  to  say,  the  people  will  never  consent  to 
such  amendments.  They  have  the  authority  to  assent 
to  them ;  and  that  involves  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  nation  over  the  states. 

S  192.  The  amendments  made  to  the  constitution  in 
the  manner  prescribed,  become  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and,  consequently,  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
nation;  and  the  one-third  of  the  states  not  assenting 
to  such  amendment,  are  nevertheless  bound  thereby, 
notwithstanding  the  constitutional  encroachment  made 
upon  tbeir  state  constitution  and  laws.  A  state  or 
people  thus  situated  are  not  sovereign  in  the  absolute 
sense.  There  is  a  higher  authority  to  which  they,  as 
people  and  states,  are  subject.  Their  constitution  and 
laws  may  be  abrogated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without 
their  consent ;  and  they  are  without  remedy,  except  in 
revolution. 

1  '*  The  congreas,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  It  necessanr, 
■hall  propose  amendments  to  this  oonstltation.  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
pMing  amendmenu,  which,  In  either  case,  shall  bo  valid  to  all  intents  and 


*c   (Art.5of  the  Const,  of  the  U.S.) 
12 
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g  193.  Such  was  the  "  more  perfect  union  "  sought 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  when  they  ordained 
and  established  the  national  constitution.  It  was  to 
weld  the  people  of  all  the  states,  for  national  purposes, 
into  one  grand  society  as  a  nation,  haying  one  interest, 
one  purpose,  one  aim,  and  one  destiny ;  to  institute  for 
such  people  one  government,  clothed  with  authority  and 
power  to  command  respect  and  honor  from  abroad, 
and  obedience  and  support  at  home ;  and  thus  to  secure 
to  all  its  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights. 

S  194.  Another  purpose  for  which  the  constitution 
was  ordained  was  "  to  establish  justice."  The  state 
governments,  if  they  would,  had  full  power  to  establish 
justice  between  the  citizens  thereof,  in  respect  to  sub- 
jects of  a  local  and  domestic  character.  But  they  could 
exert  no  authority  over  subjects  international,  or  which 
involved  the  jurisdiction  of  persons  or  subjects  situated 
beyond  their  respective  limits.  The  congress  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  had 
no  power  to  exact  obedience,  or  to  punish  disobedience, 
to  its  ordinances.  The  great  defect  iu  the  confederation 
was  this  lack  of  power  to  give  sanction  to  its  laws.^ 
There  was  no  express  authority  to  exercise  force,  and 
it  could  not  be  implied,  because  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration prohibited  any  implication  of  power  by  the 
congress.  The  congress  could  neither  impose  tines,  nor 
direct  imprisonment,  nor  divest  privileges,  nor  declare 
forfeitures,  nor  suspend  refractory  officers.* 

g  195.  The  source  of  this  weakness  under  the  con- 
federation was,  that  the  states  refused  to  commit  to 
the  congress  the  exercise  of  the  necessary  authofity 
to  administer  as  a  government  of  the  nation.  It  was 
rather  an  advisory  than  a  legislative  body.    It  could 

1  Kent's  Com.,  200;  Story's  Com.  Const., }  252. 

«  By  this  political  compact— articles  of  confederation —  the  United  States,  in 
congress,  had  exclasive  power  for  the  following  purposes,  without  being  able 
to  execute  one  of  them:  They  might  make  and  conclude  treaties,  but  they 
could  only  recommend  the  observance  of  them:  they  might  appoint  embassa- 
dors, but  could  not  even  defray  th^ expenses  of  their  tables;  they  could  borrow 
money  in  their  own  name  on  the  faith  of  the  union,  but  could  not  pay  a  dol- 
lar ;  they  were  authorized  to  coin  money,  but  could  not  command  the  means 
to  buy  the  bullion ;  they  might  make  war  and  determine  the  number  of  troops 
necessary,  but  they  could  not  raise  a  single  soldier ;  in  short,  they  might 
declare  everything,  but  they  could  do  nothing.    (Story  on  Const.,  j  246.) 

Governor  Elandblph,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  in  speaking  of  this  lack  of 
power  under  the  confederation,  after  stating  what  had  been  accomvtlished  dur* 
Ing  the  war,  remarks:  "How  different  the  scene  when  this  peril  vanished,  and 
peace  was  restored !  The  demands  of  congress  were  treated  with  neglect.  •  • 
We  became  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  They  discarded  us  as 
little  wanton  bees,  who  had  played  for  liberty,  but  had  not  sufficient  solidity 
or  wisdom  to  secure  it  on  a  permanent  basis.  *  *  It  was  found  that  congress 
could  not  even  enforce  the  observance  of  treaties.  The  treaty  under  which  we 
enjoy  our  present  tranquillity  was  disregarded."  &c.  (3  £11.  Deb.,  p.  27,  Lip- 
pincott's  ed.) 
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investigate  and  recommend,  but  it  could  not  command 
and  enforce.  The  thirteen  states  maintaining  their 
separate  and  independent  authority ;  acting  from  their 
supposed  separate  interests ;  jealous  of  the  particular 
burdens  imposed  upon  them ;  jealous  of  the  tardiness 
of  other  states  in  fulfilling  their  engagements;  com- 
plaining that  others  had  not  paid  its  quotas,  there  was 
no  alternative  lefb  but  to  give  up  national  existence 
and  to  go  back  to  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  or 
to  change  the  system,  and  establish  a  government  of 
the  people,  perfect  in  all  its  departments,  to  legislate, 
adjudge,  and  executed  by  the  authority  of  the  nation.^ 

5  196.  The  nation  could  not  maintain  its  existence 
among  the  nations,  without  maintaining  international 
relations  with  them.  It,  therefore,  became  indispensable 
that  those  relations  should  be  regulated  and  determined 
by  treaties,  compacts  and  agreements ;  that  some  agency 
should  be  established  by  which  those  necessary  treaties 
and  agreements  could  be  made  and  entered  into  on  the 
faith  of  the  nation ;  and,  being  made,  it  was  also  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  observed  and  kept.  This 
involved  the  binding  of  the  nation  by  the  exercise  of 
its  authority,  and  the  command  of  its  resources,  by 
which  its  faith  might  be  kept  and  its  pledges  redeemed. 
This  required  the  institution  of  a  government  clothed 
with  the  necessary  authority  and  power  to  represent  the 
nation  as  a  unit  in  mind,  purpose  and  power ;  to  under- 
take, and  to  perform  for,  and  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 
In  no  other  way  could  justice  be  established  by  being 
made  certain  and  secure  to  every  one  having  to  do  with 
the  nation.  But  this  end  could  not  be  secured,  so  long 
as  the  nation  was  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the 
diverse  minds  and  wills  of  thirteen  independent  state 
governments  to  determine  what  justice  required,  and  by 
what  means,  if  any,  it  should  be  enforced.  Therefore, 
the  establishment  of  justice  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  and  other  nations,  as  well 
also  as  between  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  required  the 

1  After  showinK  that  under  the  confederation  there  was  no  power  to  enforce 
the  authority  or  the  congress,  and  that  the  nation  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
ruin.  Governor  Randolph,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Patrick  Henry,  demand- 
ing hy  what  authority  the  firamers  of  the  constitution  had  used  the  expression 
of^*  we  the  people"  instead  of  we  the  sUUen^  answers :  "  The  gentleman  inquires 
why  we  assume  the  language  of  'we  the  people?'  I  ask,  why  not?  The  gov- 
ernment is  for  the  people,  and  the  misfortune  was,  that  the  people  had  no 
agency  in  the  government  before.  The  congress  had  power  to  make  peace  and 
war  under  the  old  confederation.  Granting  passports  by  the  law  of  nations  is 
annexed  to  this  power,  yet  congress  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition 
of  being  obliged  to  send  deputies  to  Virginia  to  solicit  a  passport."  (3  £1L 
Peb.,  p.  29.) 
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institution  of  a  general  government  by  the  people, 
which  should  hold  its  authority  of  the  people,  and  be 
amenable  to  them  alone. 

g  197.  Again,  the  citizens  of  the  several  states  were 
alike  national  citizens,  and  equally  entitled  to  protec- 
tion by  the  nation  in  their  national  rights  and  interests. 
There  were  interests  common  to  the  members  of  the 
nation  which  the  local  governments  were  not  compe- 
tent to  adjust.  Those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  the  unequal  operations  of  the 
laws  of  the  diflfereut  states  affecting  trade.  That  whole 
class  of  subjects  committed  to  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  congress  by  the  constitution  could  have  been 
justly  provided  for  in  no  other  way.  The  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  for  national  purposes ;  also,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises ;  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  : 
to  establish  uniform  rules  of  naturalization,  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  ;  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value,  could  not  have  been 
exercised  justly  to  the  national  citizen  by  the  state 
governments.  The  national  government  was  therefore 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  establish  justice^  in  these 
respects. 

§  198.  But  the  institution  of  the  general  government 
under  the  constitution  was  necessary  to  establish  justice 
between  the  nation  and  its  citizens,  and  foreign  nations 
and  their  citizens.  After  the  confederacy  was  formed, 
and  the  rights  of  war  as  a  sovereign  belligerent;  nation 
had  been  assumed,  authority  to  make  captures  and 
bring  in  ships  and  cargoes  for  adjudication,  necessarily 
flowed  from  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  The  several  states  retained,  or  rather 
assumed,  the  power  of  appointing  prize  tribunals  to 
take  cognizance  of  these  matters,  so  that  there  were 
thirteen  separate  and  independent  prize  tribunals  insti- 
tuted by  one  party  carrying  on  a  war.  And  although 
the  articles  of  confederation  authorized  congress  to  insti- 
tute appellate  tribunals,  which  they  did,  they  had  no 
authority  to  enforce  their  decisions.  Consequently  these 
appellate  tribunals  were  disregarded,  and  their  decisions 
treated  as  nullities,  and  neutral  individuals  and  neutral 
nations  were  without  any  adequate  redress  for  the  most 
inexcusable  injustice,  and  the  nation  subjected  to  immi- 
nent dangers ;  and  there  was  no  remedy  for  these  evils 
and  the  consequent  injustice,  until  the  people  instituted 
the  general  government,  and  thus  placed  these  ques- 
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tions  where  they  coald  be  adjudicated  and  determined 
by  the  authority  of  the  nation.^ 

S 199.  Again,  the  treaties  which  were  entered  into  by 
congress  with  foreign  nations  were  neglected,  although 
they  were  declared  to  be  absolutely  obligatory  upon  the 
several  states.  While  these  states  assumed  to  exercise 
their  authority  in  national  affairs  they  did  not  regard 
the  responsibilities  of  the  natiou.  They  did  not,  indi- 
vidually, hesitate  to  violate  treaty  obligations  entered 
into  by  the  congress,  both  by  legislation  and  adjiulica- 
tion.  The  treaty  of  1783,  by  which,  as  against  Great 
Britain,  onr  independence  was  legally  established,  was 
notoriously  violated,  and  the  provisions  therein  for  pay- 
ing debts,  discju'ded.  This  could  not  be  otherwise  while 
the  national  administration  was  committed  to  the  petty 
interests,  jealousies  and  diverse  wills  of  thirteen  local 
governments.  And  because  of  the  existence  of  such 
defects  in  the  confederation,  it  was  well  said:  "We,  the 
I)eople,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  justice.^^ 

§  200.  The  states  treated  the  debts  of  the  nation  as 
though  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  provide  for 
their  payment.  The  obligations'  of  the  nation  to  those 
ci'editors  who  had  advanced  money,  and  to  those  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  war,  were  disregarded  by  the 
states.  Particularly  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
achieved  the  independence  of  the  nation,  "were  suffered 
to  languish  in  want,  and  their  just  demands  evaded  or 
passed  by  with  indifference.  No  efficient  system  to  pay 
the  public  creditors  was  ever  carried  into  operation 
until  the  constitution  was  adopted.'' ' 

S  201.  The  conduct  of  the  several  states,  in  the  local 
administration  of  justice  among  their  respective  citi- 
zens, was,  if  possible,  more  reprehensible.  Laws  were 
continually  enacted  by  the  state  legislatures  violating 
the  SHCredness  of  contracts ;  such  as  laws  authorizing  the 
payment  of  debts  by  installments  at  periods  differing 
from  the  original  terms;  laws  suspending  the  remedies 
for  the  recovery  of  debts ;  laws  authorizing  the  delivery 
of  any  kind  of  property  in  payment  of  debts,  upon  an 
arbitrary  or  amicable  appraisement;  laws  closing,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  courts, imder  particular  circumstances; 
insolvent  laws — some  of  a  permanent,  and  some  of  a 

I  story's  Com.  Const..  {  485  and  notef. 
t  Sloiy's  Com.  on  Const.,  {  488. 
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temporary  character — which  operated  like  a  general 
gaol  delivery  in  several  of  the  states ;  in  short,  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  were  habitually  subverted  under  the 
administration  of  the  local  governments,  through  their 
unwise  and  partial  legislation.  Hence,  tliere  was  pecu- 
liar meaning  in  this  expression,  '*  to  establish  justice," 
for  which,  among  other  things,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ordained  and  established  their  constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.* 

S  202.  Another  purpose  for  which  the  people  ordained 
and  established  the  constitution  for  the  United  States, 
was  "  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity."  First,  there  were 
dangers  quite  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  the  several  states.  Although  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  a  nation,  hitherto  they  had  not 
organized  a  government  to  exercise  their  authority  as 
such ;  and  there  was  no  institution  among  them  author- 
ized to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  which  were  liable 
to  arise  between  the  several  states,  or  between  the  state 
and  citizens  of  other  states.  That  the  state  govern- 
ments were  disposed  to  maintain  state  autjiority,  and 
assert  their  peculiar  interests,  even  in  questionable 
cases,  was  quite  apparent.  Instances  were  not  unfre- 
quent  where  justice  was  denied,  owing  to  unjustiflable 
preferences,  fostered  in  favor  of  state  citizens  where  the 
interests  of  citizens  of  other  states  were  concerned. 
Moral  obligations  were  discarded,  and  feelings  of  retali- 
ation, sure  to  arise  when  the  law  furnishes  no  redress, 

1  See  story's  Com.  on  Ck>iist.,  I  487 ;  see  also  Chase,  J.,  in  Ware  ▼.  HyUon^  S 
Dall.,  199.1  Cond.R.,  99.) 

*'  Prior  to  the  date  of  the  constitution,  the  people  had  not  any  national  tri- 
bunal to  which  they  could  resort  for  Justice.  The  distribution  of  Justice  was 
then  confined  to  state  Judicatories  in  whose  institutions  and  organisations 
the  people  of  the  other  states  had  no  participation,  and  over  whom  they  had 
not  the  least  controL  There  was  then  no  general  court  of  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, by  whom  the  errors  of  state  courts,  anecting  either  the  nation  at  large  or 
the  citizens  of  any  other  state,  could  be  revised  and  corrected.  Each  state  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure  of  Justice  which  another  state  might  yield 
to  her,  or  to  her  citizens:  and  that  in  cases  where  state  considerations  were 
not  always  fiavorable  to  the  most  exact  measure.  There  was  danger  that,  firom 
this  source,  animosities  would  in  time  result;  and  as  the  transition  from  ani- 
mosities to  hostilities  was  frequent  in  the  history  of  independent  states,  a 
common  tribunal  for  the  termination  of  controversies  became  desirable,  fh>m 
motives  both  of  Justice  and  policy.  Prior  also  to  that  period,  the  United  States 
had.  by  taking  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  become  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  nations;  and  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  provide 
that  those  laws  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  In  their  national  character 
and  capacity,  the  United  States  were  responsible  to  foreign  nations  for  the 
conduct  of  each  state,  relative  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  performance  of 
treaties;  and  then  the  inexpediency  of  referring  all  such  questions  testate 
courts,  and  particularly  to  the  courts  of  delinquent  states,  became  apparent. 
While  all  the  states  were  bound  to  protect  each,  and  the  citizens  of  eacn,  It  was 
highly  proper  and  reasonable  that  they  should  be  in  a  capacity  not  only  to 
cause  Justice  to  be  done  to  each,  and  the  citizens  of  each,  but  al»>  to  cause 
Justice  to  be  done  by  each,  and  the  citizens  of  eacli;  and  that,  not  by  violence 
and  force,  but  in  a  stable,  sedate  and  regular  course  of  Judicial  procedure." 
(Remarks  of  Jay,  Ch.  J.,  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.,  419,  474;  A  C,  2  Pet. 
Cond.  R.,  635, 070 ;  see  also  2  Qraham's  Hist.  Appendix,  498. 499.) 
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were  enkindled.  Laws  impairing  the  obligations  of 
contracts  were  passed  by  several  of  the  states,  aflTecting 
injuriously  citizens  of  other  states.  Had  such  states 
been  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  they  would 
have  been  somewhat  under  the  moral  restraints  of  inter- 
national law;  but  being  independent  governments,  cre- 
ated out  of  separate  colonies  which  had  recently  thrown 
oflF  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  they  were,  as  it 
were,  subject  to  no  code  of  laws;  as  imj^rovised  govern- 
ments, they  belonged  to  no  system.  Hence,  they  were 
peculiarly  independent,  not  only  of  one  another,  but  of 
all  eiirthly  governments ;  responsible  to  no  one  but  the 
people  of  their  respective  states.  In  this  condition,  it 
was  morally  impossible  that  thirteen  such  governments 
should  continue  to  administer  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  conflict.  Being  subject  to  no  common  code  of 
laws,  recognizing  no  common  authority  to  decide  when 
they  disagreed,  if  this  state  of  things  should  continue, 
collisions  were  certain  to  arise.  ^ 

g  203.  Before  the  revolution,  these  thirteen  states 
were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  her  authority.  But  when  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  and  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  each  set  up  for  itself.  They 
were  no  longer  political  bodies,  or  societies,  revolving 
around  a  national  center,  by  means  of  which  they 
maintsiined  relations  to  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  nor 
did  they  become  nations,  and  thus  take  upon  them- 
selves the  incidents  of  nationality.  The  people  of  the 
thirteen  states,  in  their  union,  became  a  nation ;  but 
they  were  without  a  government  by  which  to  exercise 
their  authority ;  and,  hence,  were  a  nation  unorganized ; 
that  is,  they  were  organically  powerless.  During  this 
I)eriod,  from  1776  to  1787,  the  states  within  their  respect- 
ive limits  were  supreme  in  their  administration ;  not 
because  they  possessed  sovereign  authority,  or  had  been 
intrusted  with  Ihe  exercise  of  it ;  but  because  there  was 
no  organized  body  authorized  to  supervise  them.  This 
was  the  peculiar  political  condition  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  institution  of  the  general  government.  One 
nation  with  thirteen  professed  sovereignties ;  each  abso- 
lute; each  independent;  each  amenable  to  no  earthly 
autllority — not  even  the  authority  of  international  law. 

1  Oonnectlcnt  once  *  retaliated  in  an  exemplary  manner  npon  enormities 
committed  npon  her  citizens  by  a  neighboring  state,  which  had  passed  laws 
aflSeeUng  li^arioosly  the  citizens  of  Connecticut.    (See  Federalist,  No,  7.) 
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The  administrators  of  such  governmenta  must  have 
been  something  more  than  human,  or  they  would  soon 
have  found  the  necessity  of  a  general  government  to 

INSURE  DOMESTIC  TKANQDILLITY. 

§  204.  Situated  as  these  states  were  with  respect  to 
themselves,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  invite  factions 
among  the  people.  Those  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  aiithority  would  naturally  feel 
the  independence  of  their  position ;  and,  hence,  would  act 
with  a  less  sense  of  responsibility  than  was  necessary  to 
secure  fidelity  in  the  execution  olt'  those  trusts.  A  single 
state,  as  such,  was  independent  and  sovereign  in  respect 
to  all  other  states  or  governments;  was  responsible  to 
no  one  for  the  manner  in  which  she  administered.  If 
the  federal  congress  contracted  debts,  the  creditor  must 
look  to  congress,  or  the  states  collectively,  for  payment. 
There  was  little  sense  of  individual  obligation  or  moral 
responsibility.  This  naturally  induced  recklessness,  or 
at  least  indifferent  morals,  in  those  charged  with  state 
administration.  Not  occupying  the  position  of  a  sover- 
eign nation  in  the  grand  society  of  the  human  race, 
they  had  neither  the  self-respect,  morality  or  dignity  of 
such  station.  Hence,  they  were  naturally  arrogant, 
illiberal,  petty  and  selfish.  Their  injustice  would  natu- 
rally induce  retaliation.  Hence,  tivctions  would  arise, 
?rompted  by  hatred,  revenge,  retaliation,  self-interest, 
'he  states  being  small,  divided  in  interest,  naturally 
antagonistic,  the  prospect  of  success  would  encourage 
a  few,  even,  to  resist  the  law  with  expected  impunity. 
These,  and  other  like  considerations,  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  instituting  a  government  of  a  higher 
and  more  responsible  character,  to  insure  domestic  tra^h- 
quillity. 

g  205.  "  To  provide  for  the  common  defense."  The 
nation  was  a  unit  in  existence,  although  it  had  insti- 
tuted no  government  to  represent  that  unity  in  its 
will  and  action.  The  oppressions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment had  compelled  the  people  to  unite  in  defending 
themselves,  and,  finally,  in  asserting  their  common 
independence.  But  the  bond  of  this  union  was  their 
common  danger,  arising  from  their  weakness  when  stand- 
ing separated  and  alone.  Hence,  as  soon  as  peace  }vas 
established,  and  danger  ceased  to  threaten,  the  demands 
of  their  congress  of  embassadors  were  treated  with 
neglect.  Jealousies  sprang  up  between  the  states; 
complaints  were  made  that   burdens   had   not  been 
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equally  distributed ;  and  the  tendency  was  to  separate 
again  into  their  colonial  elements.  Had  they  thus  sep- 
arated, and  each  maintained  an  independent  existence, 
with  no  commanding  power  to  regulate  their  intercourse, 
the  nation  would  have  been  dissolved ;  the  elements  of 
discord  would  have  been  enkindled  in  their  midst,  and 
an  appeal  to  some  foreign  power  for  protection  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  result.  But  had  they  main- 
tained a  separate  and  peaceful  existence  among  them- 
selves as  states,  each  exercising  sovereign  authority  over 
all  subjects  within  its  territorial  limits,  from  their  indi- 
vidual weakness,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
separately  to  have  maintained  an  independent  existence 
in  respect  to  foreign  powers.  They  had  neither  the 
wealth  or  strength  necessary  to  have  provided  and  used 
the  means  requisite  for  national  existence  or  safety.  As 
it  required  a  union  of  all  to  assert  and  establish  their 
independence,  so  also  it  required  the  continuance  of 
that  union  to  defend  and  maintain  it. 

S  206.  As  a  nation,  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
national  authority  throughout  its  entire  limits.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  as  a 
nation,  were  one.  An  invasion  of  the  territorv  of 
Georgia  by  a  foreign  force,  was  the  same  to  the  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  as  though  Massachusetts  territory  had 
been  invaded.  The  safety  and  dignity  of  the  nation 
would  be  as  really  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  one  part 
thereof  as  of  another.  If  there  had  been  a  necessity 
upon  the  colonies,  justifying  their  revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  their  nationality,  that  same  necessity 
required  that  it  should  be  maintained  and  preserved  in 
all  its  vigor  and  administrative  efficiency.  As  a  nation, 
an  external  and  an  internal  administration  of  author- 
ity was  indispensable.  Hence,  there  were  common 
Interests  both  external  and  internal,  to  be  promoted ; 
common  dangers  to  be  repelled,  and  common  rights  to 
be  defended. 

5  207.  "  To  PROMOTE  THE  GENERAL  WELFARE."  ThiS 

involves,  in  general  terms,  the  whole  end  and  scope  of 
government.  The  general  welfare  of  a  people  consists 
in  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and 
acquired  rights.  And  when  government  shall  so  provide 
that  all  men  living  in  society  can  be  protected  in  such 
exercise  and  enjoyment,  it  has  provided  for  the  public 
welfare  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this  protection,  it  benignly  and  judiciously  extends  its 

13 
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aid  to  foster  and  encourage  every  branch  of  industry 
and  art  tending  to  the  welfare,  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion of  individuals  and  society,  it  has  provided  for  the 
public  welfare  in  the  highest  degree,  and  accomplished 
perfectly  the  primary  and  ultimate  end  of  all  civil  gov- 
ernments. 

g  208.  The  primary  and  ultimate  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment being  to  aid  and  protect  the  members  of  society 
in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  their  natural  and 
acquired  rights,  its  mission  proper  is  aid  and  protec- 
tion. Its  aid  should  be  so  extended  as  to  be  available 
to  all  alike,  who  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
its  benefits,  without  interfering  with  the  vested  rights  of 
any.  Thus,  it  can  favor  business  associations  by  acts 
of  incorporation  and  grants  of  franchises,  by  means  of 
which  many  citizens  can  unite  their  wealth,  talent, 
and  enterprise,  for  the  accomplishment  of  works  of 
greater  magnitude  than  individual  enterprise  is  compe- 
tent to  perform.  But  in  the  exercise  of  governmental 
power  for  such  purposes,  great  care  should  be  observed 
to  guard  against  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  the 
powers  granted,  to  the  detriment  of  individuals  or 
society.  The  objects  for  which  such  corporations  are 
created,  should  be  the  general  or  public  welfare,  as  well 
as  the  individual  and  associated  advantages  of  the  cor- 
porators. Such  objects  may  be  found  in  works  of 
internal  improvements;  in  the  building  of  public  roads; 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country ;  in  the 
education  of  the  people ;  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  or  in  the  general  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  by  the  various  agencies  adapted  to 
such  purposes. 

S  209.  Government  can  properly  be  authorized  to  aid 
individual  members  of  society,  as  well  as  society  at 
large,  by  building  light-houses,  harbors,  and  by  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  rivers,  making  safe  and  convenient 
the  reception  and  transportation  of  all  articles  of  trade, 
manufacture  and  commerce.  It  can  and  should  aid  the 
people  individually  and  collectively  by  establishing  post- 
ofiices  and  post-roads;  by  providing  for  tbe  safe  and 
speedy  transportation  of  the  public  mails  to  and  from 
all  settled  parts  of  its  territory,  thus  aiding  every 
branch  of  industry,  as  agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, navigation,  and  every  other  art  or  trade  at  all 
dependant  on  the  speedy  distribution  of  intelligence  of 
markets,  or  general  or  special  news»  or  information 
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of  any  character  necessary,  agreeable  or  useful  to  the 
people  in  their  laudable  and  ordinary  pursuits;  It  should 
be  able,  also,  to  aid  society  and  individuals  by  promot- 
ing the  progress  of  science  and  art;  by  securing  for 
limited  periods,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  own  writings,  inventions  and  discoveries. 
It  is  the  proper  business  of  government  to  aid  all 
departments  of  industry,  by  providing  a  uniform  and 
safe  currency  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  carefully  guard- 
ing against  fraud  and  imposition  by  counterfeiting  or 
otherwise.  These  and  many  other  like  aids  the  gov- 
ernment could  properly  be  authorized  to  extend  to 
individuals  and  society,  and  thereby  really  promote  its 
general  welfare. 

S  210.  As  the  government  is  instituted  and  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  people  for  their 
benefit,  as  members  of  society,  or,  more  appropriately, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  those  intrusted 
with  its  administration  should  take  care  that  benefits, 
conferred  upon  one  class  or  portion  of  society,  are 
not  conferred  at  the  expense  of  another;  for  govern- 
ment should  ever  exercise  its  powers  in  such  a  manner 
that  thereby  many  may  be  benefited  and  none  injured 
in  the  exercise  of  their  just  rights.  It  is  not  in  the 
province  of  government  to  take  that  which  belongs  to 
one  man  and  bestow  it  upon  another,  unless  the  welfare 
of  society  demands  it;  and  not  even  then,  without 
making  just  compensation  therefor. 

§  211.  Government  not  only  may  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  society  by  affording  aid  to  individual 
members  thereof  as  above  set  forth,  but  it  is  also 
required  to  promote  their  general  welfare  by  protecting 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  tbeir  just  rights.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  making,  and  enforcing  obedience,  to  all  laws 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  equal  and  exact  justice. 
To  do 'this,  government  must  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  and  subjects  necessary  to  such  an  administration 
of  its  authority.  Hence,  the  constitution,  instituting  the 
general  government,  clothed  it  with  authority  to  exercise 
those  powers  essential  to  an  eflicient  administration  in 
respect  to  subjects  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states, 
and  yet  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  nation. 

S  212.  The  final  purpose  for  which  the  constitution 
was  ordained  and  established — "to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity"  —  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  others.    Liberty,  in  its  true  civil  sense. 
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secured  to  the  citizen,  is  all  he  can  of  right  denoiand. 
Civil  liberty  consists  in  the  free  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties  and  powers  belonging  to  the  individaaU  essen- 
tial to  the  continuance  and  perfection  of  his  being  and 
the  attainment  of  a  perfect  destiny.  A  government 
that  secures  to  its  citizens  and  subjects  the  blessings 
of  such  liberty,  secures  all  that  is  essential  on  its  ps^ 
to  the  perfect  destiny  of  every  subject. 

S  213.  Inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  ordaining  this  constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  to  secure  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  it 
follows  that  it  was  their  design  that  the  government 
thus  instituted  should  be  permanent,  and  should  con- 
tinue with  their  posterity.  It  was  to  be  a  general 
government  of  the  nation,  to  exercise  national  authority 
over  all  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  waA 
ordained  and  established  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  in  a  sense  in  which  the  state  governments  were 
incompetent  to  the  purpose;  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
state  governments  were  without  jurisdiction,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  employed.^ 

S  214.  The  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  required 
a  government  with  continuing  authority  to  represent 
the  will  and  the  power  of  the  nation,  on  every  question 
vital  to  its  interest's,  whenever  and  wherever  occasion 
should  require.  It  required  a  government  of  one  mind, 
will  and  purpose,  in  the  exercise  of  national  authority 
and  power ;  one  that  could  speak  with  authority  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  Georgia,  and  make  itself 
obeyed;  one  that  had  jurdisdiction  on  the  high  seas 
from  the  northernmost  limits  of  Maine  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  Georgia ;  one  which,  in  the  plentitude  of  its 
authority,  could,  for  all  national  purposes,  obliterate 
state  lines  and  rise  above  state  jurisdictions.  In  short, 
the  nation,  from  necessity,  was  instituting  a  govern- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  exercising  its  authority  and 
power  to  save  itself,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
thereby  to  the  people  and  to  their  posterity. 

S  215.  The  state  governments  had  not  been  instituted 
by  the  authority  of  any  nation,  nor  for  the  purpose 

1  In  all  monarchioal  governments,  where  the  state  in  all  its  sovereignty  and 
authority  is  represented  by  its  king,  the  maxim  is  -'^^  king  never  dtet;"  by 
which  is  meant,  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  the  same,  whether  that  author- 
ity be  administered  by  one  king  or  another.  The  king,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  the 
representative  ot  sovereignty.  In  democratio  governments,  the  same  idea 
would  be  expressed  by  the  maxim,  '*  the  people  never  dte^"  or,  in  plainer  terms, 
•*thepubUo  never  die,"  thereby  representing  the  continuity  of  national  sover- 
elgnty  in  the  corporate  body  of  the  nation. 
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of  administering  national  aathority.  They  bad  been 
improvised  doring  the  revolntionary  struggle  by  the 
people  of  the  re8i)ective  colonies,  who,  when  they 
lenonnced  their  allegianoe  to  the  British  government, 
were,  as  communities,  without  national  recognition  or 
national  relations.  These  colonies  took  the  name  of 
states,  not  in  the  sense  of  nations.  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Providence  plantations  were  never  supposed  to  be  a 
nation,  or  to  have  the  incidents  of  nationality,  or  the 
rights,  prerogatives  and  powers  of  a  nation.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  were  sup- 
posed to  constitute  more  than  one  nation,  although, 
since  the  revolution,  there  has  never  been  less  than 
thirteen  separate  and  independent  states.  Prior  to  the 
institution  of  the  general  government  by  the  people  of 
all  the  states,  acting  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  author- 
ity as  a  nation,  there  was  no  organized  government  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  state  governments.  All 
agree  that  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  a  colony  or  state, 
were  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  all  the  other 
states  or  colonies  as  such ;  and  so  of  all  the  others.  So 
that,  in  respect  to  each  other,  as  local  political  govern- 
ments, they  were  sovereign  and  independent.  But  they 
had  not,  and  from  their  situation  never  could  have,  the 
absolute  sovereignty  and  independence  of  a  nation,  in 
respect  to  the  peoplb  op  the  United  States,  by 
whose  proclamation  and  action  they  had  been  separated 
from  the  British  crown,  and  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  government.  T^e  authority  of 
the  nnited  people  constituting  the  one  nation,  de  facto 
and  de  jure^  including  the  territory  and  people  of  all 
tliese  governments,  is  the  only  absolute  sovereign 
authority  ever  known  or  recognized  here.  Nationality 
was  the  achievement  of  all ;  and,  hence,  national  sover- 
eignty belonged  to  all,  and  could  be  exercised  only  by 
those  authoru^  by  all  to  exercise  it.  And  the  people 
of  the  thirteen  colonies,  in  conventions  called  for  that 
porpose,  ordained  and  established  this  constitution  to 
secore  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all,  as  members  of  the 
nation. 

S  216.  Whenever  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  several  states  are  spoken  of  in  this  treatise,  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  State  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence is  only  relative^  not  absolute ;  that  is,  they  are  each 
sovereign  and  independent  in  respect  to  the  other,  but 
not  in  respect  to  the  hatiok.    The  nation  alone  is 
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absolutely  sovereign  in  its  inherent  authority ;  and  can 
speak  from  that  absolute  sovereignty,  and  ordain,  in 
respect  to  these  states,  whatever  it  pleases ;  and  its 
ordinance,  when  once  recorded  as  the  will  of  the  nation, 
is  the  supreme  law,  anything  in  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  these  states  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

S  217.  In  the  internal  administration  of  the  nation, 
these  state  governments  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
sphere  of  their  administration  has  been  assigned,  in 
which  sphere  only,  they  have  jurisdiction  to  act.  But 
they  can  exercise  only  such  authority  as  remains  to 
them  after  the  nation  has  assigned  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  sphere  of  its  duties  and  powers.  The 
nation  as  such,  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  sovereignty, 
has  authority  to  transfer  to  the  general  government 
jurisdiction  over  any  subject  it  thinks  proper. 

g  218.  The  people  have  intrusted  the  states  with  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  essential  to  that  portion  of 
internal  administration  which  remained  after  their  grant 
of  powers  to  the  general  government ;  not  because  of 
any  authority  or  right  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  claim 
the  exercise  of  such  powers,  but  because,  in  matters  of 
a  local  and  domestic  character  purely,  the  people  of  the 
state  are  supposed  to  know  best  what  the  particular  wel- 
fare of  those  interested  in  such  admioistration  demands. 
Such  local  jurisdiction  is  committed  exclusively  to  them, 
not  from  any  right  they  have  to  govern  as  states,  but 
from  the  policy  and  fitness  of  permitting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, those  whose  interests  only  are  affected,  to  have 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  govern  themselves  in 
that  respect.^ 

g  219.  By  dividing  the  internal  administration  be- 
tween the  general  and  state  governments,  giving  to 
each,  jurisdiction  over  such  subjects  as  from  the  nature 
of  things  more  properly  belong  to  them  respectively, 
the  democratic  i>rinciple  of  self-government  is  most 
aptly  applied,  in  securing  to  each  and  every  member  of 
the  nation  the  largest  amount  of  liberty,  and  the  high- 
est possible  security  for  the  same.  Thus,  the  general 
and  state  governments  are  each  institutions  intrusted 

1  Tt  is  a  principle  in  democratic  sovemments  to  realise,  as  &r  as  possible,  the 
Idea  of  self-government.  For  thus  reason,  instead  of  committing  the  entire 
Internal  administration  to  the  general  government,  it  ever  has  been  deemed 
most  fitting  and  proper  to  commit  to  the  people  of  each  state  the  exercise  of 
governmental  authority  over  subjects  peculiarly  their  own,  and  to  the  general 
government  Jurisdiction  over  such  subjects  as  primarily  affected  theweliSare 
of  the  people  of  the  nation.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  people  of  the  state, 
as  ftur  as  consistent  with  the  general  Interests,  commit  the  government  of  cities 
and  towns  to  the  monlcipality. 
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with  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
nation,  so  apportioned  to  each  as  that  those  interested 
in  any  particular  snbject  of  administration  control  it. 

S  220.  The  system  is  most  admirable.  Tliere  is  but 
one  sovereignty  absolute,  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  is,  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  It  neces- 
sarily excludes  all  other  sovereignty  absolute.  But 
there  are  several  institutions  within  the  United  States 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  sovereign 
Itnthority  over  certain  subjects  committed  to  them.  The 
general  government,  in  administration,  is  charged  with 
tile  exercise  of  sovereign  authority  over  subjects  com- 
mitted to  its  jurisdiction.  The  state  government  is 
likewise  charged,  in  administration,  with  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  authority  over  what  remains.  But  neither 
government  possesses  any  sovereignty  of  its  own.  The 
authority  to  be  exercised  is  that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  exercising  it  are  ever  responsi- 
ble to  them. 

S  221.  The  general  and  state  governments,  as  admin- 
istrative institutions,  are  a  part  of  the  same  national 
system.  There  is  but  one  authority  to  be  administered, 
although  there  are  divers  administrations  of  such  au- 
thority adapted  to  the  subjects  thereof.  There  is  but 
one  nation,  and  it  possesses  and  occupies  every  inch  of 
territory,  and  embraces  every  subject  of  government. 
The  nation  is  a  unit  in  being,  in  mind,  in  purpose  and 
power,  unlimited  within  the  national  boundaries.  The 
agencies  by  which  it  administers  are  limited  to  the 
powers  committed  to  them.  There  is  neither  consolidar 
tion  nor  division.  There  is  one  power  over  all,  with 
limited  administrations  suited  to  all. 

S  222.  By  the  national  constitution  the  state  govern- 
ments have,  in  some  respects,  been  ordained  as  agencies 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  representatives  in  congress  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  having  the 
qnali&cations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  state  legislature.^  The  senate  is  to 
be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by 
the  legislature  thereof.*  Each  state  is  to  appoint,  in 
snch  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be 
entitled  in  the  congress.' 

iOoa0t.U.a,«rt.l,|X  -sidem^lSL  *  Idem,  art  2,  |  L 
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S  223.  Bat  in  performing  these  offices  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  general  government,  the  states 
act  in  virtue  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  their  exercise 
by  the  national  constitution,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any 
authority  inherent  in  the  states  themselves.  In  these 
respects,  the  states  have  been  constituted  national  agen- 
cies, to  exercise  administrative  authority  in  the  selection 
of  representatives  and  senators  in  congress ;  and  also 
in  selecting  electors  for  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  But  all  must  agree  that  in  these 
respects  they  act  in  virtue  of  delegated,  and  not  of  origU 
nai,  authoricy.  All  must  agree  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  people  to  have  vested  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  in  the  general  government  had  they  thought 
proper  to  have  done  so, 

S  224.  The  idea  of  separate  original  sovereignties  in 
the  national  and  state  governments,  or  in  the  nation 
and  states,  is  an  erroneous  and  dangerous  one.  The 
anticipated  conflict  between  the  two  authorities,  has 
ever  created  visions  of  state  and  national  ruin.  The 
only  dangers  which  have  seriously  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  nation,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
security  and  liberty  to  its  people,  have  arisen  from  this 
erroneous  idea  of  original  sovereignty  in  the  states, 
and,  consequently,  of  a  natural  antagonism  of  rights, 
interests  and  authority  between  two  separate  original 
sovereignties,  occupying  the  same  territory,  and  embrac- 
ing the  same  people. 

§  225.  These  anticipated  conflicts  of  authority  between 
the  general  and  state  governments,  which  have  created 
in  many  minds,  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  stability 
of  these  American  institutions,  are  the  natural  and 
instinctive  recognitions  of  the  incompatibility  of  absolute 
sovereignty  in  two  distinct  governments,  each  occupy- 
ing the  same  territory,  and  embraeing  the  same  subjects. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  common  sense  that  the  hypothesis 
is  in  itself  an  absurdity. 
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S  226.  At  its  commencement,  the  convention,  which 
drafted  the  constitution,  while  it  was  in  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  American  union, 
resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  na- 
tional government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting 
of  a  supreme  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive.^  The 
convention  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  and  divided  the 
internal  administration  of  the  government  into  three 
departments ;  committing  to  one  the  authority  to  legis- 
late, to  another  the  authority  to  adjudicate,  and  to  a 
third  the  authority  to  execute  the  laws.' 

S  227.  These  several  departments,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  special  powers  committed  to  them  respectively,  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  collectively  constitute  the 
government ;  that  is,  they  exercise  all  the  authority  of 
the  government  for  purposes  of  internal  administration 
through  their  several  departments.  The  government 
can  exercise  legislative  authority  only  through  congress, 
to  which  the  legislative  authority  of  the  government  is 
conmiitted.  It  can  ascertain  and  apply  the  laws  only 
through  the  judiciary,  to  which  the  judicial  powers  of 
the  government  are  committed.  It  can  execute  its 
orders,  judgments  and  decrees,  or  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  generally,  only  through  the  executive, 
to  which  department  the  executive  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  committed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
because  each  department  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  supreme  authority  in  its  appropriate  sphere  of  duty, 
that,  therefore,  there  are  three  sovereignties,  or  that 
sovereignty  is  divided  between  these  three  departments. 
The  government  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  people  to  legislate  through 
congress;  to  abjudicate  through  the  supreme  court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  congress  shall  establish ;  and  to 
execute  the  laws  through  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

1 1 14pp.  Elt  Deb.,  16L  ^  . 

t  «*  All  legUlAttYe  powers  herein  granted  duOl  veet  in  •  oongren  of  tbe  Uni- 
ted Stotee,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  repreeentatiyes," 
(Ark  1,11;  Const.  U.S.) 

"The  ezeentive power  shall  be  Tested  in  »  president  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea.'*   (Art. (f  1, Const U. a) 

''The  Jadieial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  sapreme 
ecRut,  and  soeh  inferior  ooorts  as  Ihe  oongress  may  ttom.  time  to  time  ordain 
and  esttfbUsh."   (ArtMl.) 
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S  228.  It  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  admin- 
istration, that  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
departments  should  be  independent  of  each  other.  The 
proper  administration  of  govern  mental  authority  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  greatest 
prudence,  the  strictest  virtue,  and  the  loftiest  pariotism, 
to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  the  educating,  devel- 
oping, protecting,  sustaining  and  governing  power  of 
the  nation.  When  it  legislates,  its  laws  should  be  cal- 
culated to  benefit  as  many  as  possible,  without  injuring 
any;  therefore,  it  should  have  the  wisdom  and  the 
prudence  to  ascertain  what  laws  are  needed,  and  what 
will  be  the  probable  effect  of  those  laws  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  people  they  are  to  govern.  The  judges 
who  interpret  and  apply  the  laws  to  individuals  and 
subjects,  should  have  the  wisdom  to  comprehend  them 
in  their  true  meaning  and  application;  to  ascertain  with 
judicial  certainty  the  occasions  of  their  application; 
and  should  be  possessed  of  that  integrity  which  would 
make  them  blind  to  every  other  consideration  than  the 
doing  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  individuals  and 
society.  And  he,  who  executes  these  laws  as  ascer- 
tained and  applied  by  judicial  determination,  or  in  any 
other  manner  required  by  law,  should  be  possessed  of 
firmness  of  mind,  integrity  of  heart,  and  kindness  and 
humanity  of  spirit,  so  that  he  become  the  fit  repre- 
sentative of  the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  who,  in  their  utmost  severity,  seek  the 
highest  good  of  all. 

S  229.  There  are  many  and  weighty  reasons  for  sepa- 
rating the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  government 
into  these  independent  departments.  First,  the  several 
departments  are  each  distinct  in  their  nature,  and 
require  a  distinct  class  of  minds  having  different  quali- 
fications, to  administer  them.  The  office  of  legislation 
will  necessarily  be  performed  by  a  changing  body  of 
men,  taken  from  the  various  classes  of  society,  to 
administer  for  a  limited  time  as  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  democratic  governments,  this  is  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  system.  They  must  come 
from  the  body  of  the  x>eople,  that  they  may  know  their 
wants,  and  be  identified  with  their  interests.  They 
must  return  at  short  intervals  to  the  people,  that  they 
may  be  responsible  to  them.  They  must  be  taken  from 
the  various  arts,  occupations,  trades  and  professions,, 
that  all  interests  may  be  represented  and  cared  for,  to 
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the  end  that  laws  promotive  and  protective  of  each, 
may  be  enacted.  Snch,  necessarily,  must  be  the  general 
constitution  and  character  of  the  legislative  assembly 
in  all  democratic  governments.  Farmers  understand 
best  the  interests  of  agricalture;  mechanics  under- 
stand best  what  belongs  *  to  their  particular  trade ; 
merchants  know  best  what  provisions  are  required 
to  facilitate  exchange  of  commodities.  Each  of  the 
learned  professions  best  comprehend  their  respective 
professional  interests.  But  neither  farmers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen  or  artists,  know  best  how  to  frame  a  law, 
promotive  or  protective  of  their  interests,  without  inter- 
fering or  injuriously  a£Fecting  others.  There  will  be,  in 
the  legislative  assembly,  legal  minds  accustomed  to  the 
forms  of  legal  definition  and  expression ;  there  will  be 
statesmen  who  can  comprehend  the  general  scope  and 
effect  of  any  particular  law  proposed,  and  they  will  aid 
in  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  various  members  repre- 
senting the  various  interests,  in  legal  form,  with  suitable 
restrictions  and  limitations,  so  that  the  laws  enacted 
may  do  much  good  and  no  harm. 

S  230.  But  these  legislative  assemblies  are  composed 
of  men  often  influence  by  particular  interests;  subject 
to  be  controlled  by  combinations  which  unite  many 
separate  measures  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  minor- 
ity for  each ;  and  in  many  ways  they  are  influenced  to 
act  hastily,  from  impulse,  interest,  popular  excitement 
and  the  like,  which  tend  to  defeat  the  exercise  of  that 
wisdom,  prudent  foresight  and  calm  judgment,  so  essen- 
tial to  correct  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  individuals 
and  society.  For  the^e  and  similar  causes,  laws  enacted 
by  legislative  assemblies  are  not  always  wise  and  just; 
do  not  always  tend  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Some- 
times they  are  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  justice.  If  laws  thus  enacted  were  to  be  acyudicated 
and  applied  by  the  same  body,  subject  to  the  same  influ- 
ences and  impulses ;  controlled  by  the  same  interests, 
the  well-being  of  individuals  and  society  would  be  in 
great  danger;  and  the  government,  instituted  to  foster 
and  protect  the  best  interests  of  society,  would  become 
its  most  dangerous  oppressor. 

S  231.  The  constitution  of  the  judicial  office,  and  the 
requisite  character  and  condition  of  the  judges  are  very 
different  The  judges  are  selected  from  a  class  of  men 
fiEimiliar  with  the  principles  by  which  rights  are  to  be 
determined,  and  justice  to  be  ascertained  and  applied. 
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By  a  long  ooniae  of  stadying  the  oonstitation  and  laws, 
t^y  aoqaire  a  knoffledge  and  discipline  suited  to 
acoaiate  determination.  In  practice,  the  judge  is  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  cases  where  he  has  even  the  remotest 
interest;  or  is  within  the  ninth  degree  of  consanguinity, 
or  in  any  manner  akin  to  either  party.  By  his  position 
as  a  judgei  he  is  removed  from  all  excitement  or  popu- 
lar influence,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  has 
only  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  apply  the  law  thereto ; 
but  in  all  other  respects,  as  the  symbol  of  justice,  he  is 
required  to  be  blind. 

S  232.  Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  departments  respectively,  and  such  the 
characters  and  qualifications  of  their  respective  mem- 
bers, it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  interest  of  all 
requires  them  to  be  thus  separated  and  made  independ- 
ent each  of  the  other.  Then  should  the  legislature  enact 
a  law  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  justice  as  secured 
by  the  constitution,  it  would  be  powerless  for  mischief. 
Before  such  law  could  be  enforced,  it  would  necessarily 
be  subject  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  learned  and 
impartial  judges,  authorized  to  examine  into  its  validity 
and  pronounce  upon  its  constitutionality;  required  to 
ascertain  judicially  the  existence  of  facts  demanding  its 
application;  and  the  deliberate  and  impartial  judgment 
of  the  court  in  reiq)ect  thereto. 

§  233.  The  same  considerations  calling  for  the  sepa- 
ration and  independence  of  the  legislative,  judicial  and 
executive  departments,  also  require  that  the  legislature 
itself  should  be  separated  into  two  distinct  branches.^ 
One  branch  comes  directly  from  the  people,  and  repre- 
sents them  in  all  their  various  rights  and  interests.  It 
is  emphatically  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  in 
which  the  people  speak  from  every  trade,  occupation, 
profession  and  interest.  It  is  the  most  numerous  branch, 
coming  from  and  returning  to  the  people  every  two 
years,  that  it  may  ever  be  fresh  from  tiieir  presence. 
This  branch  is  democratic  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  is 
characterized  by  the  universality  of  the  interests  of 
society  represented  by  it,  rather  than  by  its  wisdom  and 
discretion  in  such  representation.    It  is  better  fitted  for 

1  **  Tli6  boose  of  representatlyes  shall  be  composed  of  members  every  second 
retix  by  the  people  of  tAie  several  states:  and  the  electors  In  eaeh  state  shaU 
have  the  gaaliflcations  reqolslte  tor  electors  of  the  most  nnmerons  branch  of 
the  state  feglslatore/'  (Art.  1. 12,  Const  U.  8.) 

**  The  senate  of  the  United  states  shall  be  composed  of  two  senatoiv  firam 
each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof  for  six  yean;  and  each  senator 
•haU  have  one  vote.'!^  (An.  1, 1  a,  Oonsk  U.  &) 
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proposing  subjects  for  legislative  action  than  for  mafur- 
ing  legislation  upon  those  subjects.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  the  utility  of  adding  another  body  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  distinguished  more  for  its 
wisdom,  gravity  and  prudence,  than  for  its  numbers^ 
nearness  to,  or  freshness  from,  the  body  of  the  people. 
This  is  considered  the  aristocratic  branch,  designed  as  a 
check  upon  the  hasty,  immature  and  indiscreet  legis^ 
lation,  of  the  more  popular  branch.  In  one  sense  the 
senate  is  figuratively  composed  of  the  honored  fftthers 
of  the  nation,  while  the  house  consists  of  the  sons 
thereof.^ 

S  234.  In  the  legislature  thus  constituted,  it  is  expected 
that  the  assembly  or  house  of  representatives  will  rep^ 
resent  the  people  in  their  individual  and  social  interests; 
will  propose  all  necessary  measures  to  secure  them  in 
the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  respective  rights ; 
and  that  the  respective  members  will,  according  to  their 
wisdom  and  ability,  be  faithful  to  their  particular  con* 
stituencies.  It  is  expected  that  the  upper  house  or 
senate  will  more  particularly  represent  the  wisdom, 
prudence,  discretion  and  dignity  of  the  state  or  nation, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  authority.  In  its  con- 
stitution it  does  not  profess  to  be  democratic ;  it  was 
instituted  as  a  check  upon  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of 
the  extreme  democracy  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  it  is  one  of  its  particular  offices  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  enactments  of  the  other 
house.*  The  senate  is  composed  of  two  from  each  state, 
who  are  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  their  resi)ective 
states,  and  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
As  a  governmental  body  it  never  ceases  to  exist,  but  the 
house  of  representatives  is  renewed  every  two  years.' 

t  *'Tlie penon  appointed"  to  the  aenate  '* innst  be  at  least  thlrty-flTe  yean 
of  an,  have  been  a  dtlsen  of  the  United  States  nine  years,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  electton,  he  most  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  state  by  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
Tine  senatorial  trust  reauLring  sreat  extent  of  Information  and  stability  of 
efaaracter,  a  matnre  age  u  requisite:  participating  Immediately  In  some  of  the 
tvaoaaetlons  with  foreign  nations,  it  ought  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  are 
thoroughly  weaned  from  the  professions  and  habits  incident  to  fbrelgn  birth 
and  education.  The  term  of  nine  years  is  a  reasonable  medium  between  total 
exclusion  of  naturalised  citlsens,  whose  merits  and  character  may  claim  a 
•bare  of  public  oonfldence,  and  an  hasty  admission  of  them,  which  might  po^ 
sibly  create  a  channel  for  foreign  Influence  In  the  national  council."  (Rawle  on 
the  Oonstltntion,  p.  83;  Federalist  No.  62.) 

«  The  senate  forms  a  great  cheek  upon  undue,  hasty  and  oppressive  legisla- 
tion. Public  bodies,  like  private  persons,  are  occasionally  under  the  dominion 
of  strong  passions  and  excitements :  impatient.  Irritable  and  impetuous.  «  • 
Certain  popular  leaders  often  require  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  the 
body,  by  their  talents,  their  eloquence,  their  intrigues  or  their  cunning. 
jfeasures  are  often  Introduced  in  a  hurry,  and  debated  with  little  care,  and 
examined  with  less  caution."  (Story's  0dm.  on  Const.,  {  560.) 

s  *•  A  good  government  Implies  two  things:  fldellty  to  the  ofcdeets  of  the  gov- 
moment ;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  thoee  o1](|eets  oan  be 
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§  235.  The  institation  of  the  senate  as  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  members  removed 
from  the  direct  inflaence  of  the  people,  representing 
society  at  large  rather  than  particalar  individuals  or 
districts,  with  their  personal  and  local  interests  and 
influences,  is  an  expression  of  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  nation,  that  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  intrust 
the  exercise  of  the  law  making  power  to  the  exclusive 
direction  and  control  of  a  popular  assembly.  That 
there  are  times  when  the  people,  like  individuals,  require 
to  be  protected  from  their  own  indiscretions.  Although 
the  majority  are  usually  under  the  control  of  benevo- 
lence and  good  intentions;  yet  they  are  liable  to 
transgress;  and  there  should  be  provisions  suited  to 
such  emergencies^ 

S  236.  Both  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
are  composed  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
themselves  subject  to  obey  the  laws  of  their  own  enact- 
ing ;  and  while  the  office  of  legislature  as  a  department 
of  government,  is  permanent,  those  who  administer 
therein,  remain  in  office  only  for  a  limited  period,  when 
they  are  succeeded  by  others.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  as  a  le^cislative  body,  they  will  seek  to 
accumulate  power  in  their  own  hands ;  for  as  members 
of  that  body,  it  could  inure  to  their  benefit  but  for  a 
short  period ;  and  would  operate  to  their  disadvantage 

best  attained.  It  was  saggested  that  in  the  American  government  too  litUe 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  last;  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  senate 
npon  a  proper  basis,  would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  fidelity,  and  of  wise 
and  safB  legislation.  What,  it  was  asked,  are  all  the  repealing,  explaining  and 
amending  Taws,  which  fill  and  disgrace  our  voluminous  codes,  but  «o  manr 
monuments  of  dellcient  wisdom;  so  many  Impeachments  exhibited  by  each 
succeeding  against  each  preceding  session ;  so  many  admonitions  to  the  people 
of  the  value  of  those  aids  which  may  be  expected  m>m  a  well  constituted  sen- 
ate." (Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  1 661.) 

"  A  senate  duly  constituted  would  not  only  operate  as  a  salutary  cheek  npon  * 
the  representatives,  but  occasionally  upon  the  people  themselves,  against  their 
own  temporary  delusions  and  errora.  The  cool,  deliberate  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, ought  In  all  government,  and  actually  will  In  all  tree  governments, 
ultimately  prevail  over  the  views  of  their  rulers.  But  there  are  particular 
moments  In  public  afTalrs,  when  the  people,  stimulated  by  some  Irregular  pas- 
sion or  some  Illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of 
Interested  men,  may  call  for  measures  which  they  themselves  will  afterward 
be  most  ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these  critical  moments  how  salu- 
tary will  be  the  Interference  of  a  body  of  respectable  citizens,  chosen  without 
reference  to  the  exciting  cause  to  check  the  misguided  career  of  publlo  opinion 
and  to  suspend  the  blow  until  reason,  Justice  and  truth,  can  regain  their 
authority  over  the  public  mind."  (Idem,  {568:  Federalist  No.  63.) 

1 "  John  Adams  In  his  defense  of  the  American  constitution,  letter  6,  pp.  215, 
216,  holds  this  language :  *  If  we  should  extend  our  candor  so  far  as  to  own  thai 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  generally  under  the  dominion  of  benevolence  and 
good  Intentions ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  vast  majority  frequently  trans- 
gress; and  what  is  more  decidedly  In  point,  not  only  a  majority,  but  almost 
all,  confine  their  benevolence  to  their  fitmllles.  relations,  personal  flrlends, 
parish,  village,  city,  county,  province;  and  that  very  few  Indeed  extend  It 
impartially  to  the  whole  community.  Now  grant  but  this  truth  and  the  question 
Is  ueclded.  If  a  majority  are  capable  of  preferring  their  own  i>rlvate  Interests 
or  that  of  their  fomlUes,  counties  andjparty,  to  that  of  the  nation  collectively, 
some  provision  must  be  made  In  the  constitution  in  favor  of  Justice,  to  compM 
all  to  respect  the  common  right,  the  publlo  good,  the  universal  law,  In  prefer- 
ence to  all  private  and  partial  considerations." 
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as  citizens  both  while  in  office  and  also  after  theur  term 
had  expired. 

S  237.  There  are  many  weighty  reasons  for  instituting 
this  independent  body  as  a  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, unnecessary  to  be  considered  in  this  place.  It 
has  been,  and  is  claimed  that  the  senate  particularly 
represents  the  interests  of  the  several  states  as  such, 
and  stands  as  a  shield  between  the  people  of  the  nation, 
or  of  the  government  they  have  instituted,  and  the 
respective  state  governments.  The  soundness  of  this 
position  is  not  readily  perceived.  It  seems  to  assume 
that  the  state  governments  are  in  danger  of  being 
invaded  by  the  people  of  the  nation,  because  of  some 
natural  incompatibility  between  the  state  and  nation ; 
and  that  the  state,  being  small  and  weak  compared  with 
the  nation,  needs  to  be  protected  by  a  council  of  semi- 
embassadors  in  the  persons  of  the  senators  of  the 
United  States.  This  hypothesis  has  no  real  foundation 
in  fact.  Every  national  citizen  is  likewise  a  state  citizen ; 
and  national  and  state  interests  are  so  interwoven  in 
each  citizen,  that  he  is  equally  interested  in  maintaining 
the  just  authority  of  each  government.  The  nationcd 
government  is  as  much  his  own  as  the  state  govern- 
ment, created  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  authority 
and  for  the  same  general  purpose.  It  differs  in  the 
subjects  and  in  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  same 
degree  that  the  subjects  of  national  welfare  differ  in 
their  nature  and  extent  from  the  more  local  affairs  of 
the  state.  The  i>owers  to  be  exercised  by  the  general 
government  are  particularly  specified  in  the  grant,  while 
those  to  be  exercised  by  tbe  states  are  merely  described 
as  tbe  powers,  not  granted,  &c. 

S  238.  The  general  and  state  governments  are  a  part 
of  one  and  the  same  system,  instituted  by  one  and  the 
same  people,  having  one  and  the  same  general  duty 
to  pertbrm  for  the  people.  Every  national  citizen  is 
necessarily  connected  with  business  and  interests  of  a 
domestic  character ;  and  there  is  but  one  class  of  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  that  can  administer  to  his 
necessities  in  respect  to  those  subjects.  That  branch  of 
internal  administration  is  by  common  consent,  as  well 
as  by  particular  regulation,  committed  to  state  admin- 
istration. And  the  state  governments  are  as  afbsolute 
in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  is  the  general  govern- 
ment within  its  particular  sphere ;  and  every  national 
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dtizen  is  as  mach  interested  in  preserving  intact  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  state  governments  as  he  is 
that  of  the  general  government.  Therefore,  the  idea 
of  danger  of  encroachments  of  national  power  upon 
state  authority,  is  without  any  foundation  in  philosophy 
or  fact.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  encroachment  by 
one  government  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  that 
danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  local  and  petty  disposition 
of  the  states  to  assert  and  maintain  authority  over  sub- 
jects affecting  the  nation  at  large.  All  real  danger  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  hitherto  experienced,  has  come 
from  that  source. 

S  239.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  senators  of  the  ITnitod  States  to  represent  the 
political  rights  and  interests  of  their  particular  state 
governments  as  political  institutions ;  nor  can  they  do 
80  practically,  because  the  state  governments  have  no 
political  interests  or  rights  separate  from  the  people,  to 
be  represented  in  the  general  government  or  elsewhere. 
The  senate  have  no  special  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  the 
local  interests  of  the  several  states,  and  no  special 
duties  to  perform  in  respect  to  them.  The  senate  is  a 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  and  was  so  consti- 
tuted for  the  greater  security  of  the  people  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  not  of  the  states  in  particular. 

§  240.  The  manner  in  which  the  senate  is  constitlitod, 
proves  that  it  is  not  designed  to  be  strictly  a  representa- 
tive body.  The  number  of  senators  to  which  the  people 
of  a  state  are  entitled  under  the  constitution,  has  no 
reference  to  the  population  of  the  state.  Delaware, 
with  her  three  counties  and  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand,  has  as  potent  a  voice  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  as  New  York  with  her  four 
millions.  The  people  of  Delaware  and  the  people  of 
New  York  are  represented  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  proportion  to  their  respective  population ;  and 
representation  extends  only  to  the  house.  The  senators 
are  elected  by  the  state  legislatures,  not  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  state  as  national  constituents,  but  to  rep- 
resent the  wisdom,  prudence,  foresight  and  dignity  of 
the  state,  in  a  department  of  the  general  government 
where  the  legislative  action  of  the  immediate  represent-- 
atives  may  be  brought  under  their  examination  and 
review  before  it  becomes  binding  as  law.^ 

1  As  legislation  may  act  upon  the  whole  oommunitr,  and  Involye  Interests 
of  yaat  alilioalty  and  oomplejdty,  and  require  nice  adJostments  and  oompre- 
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S  241.  The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states;  and  they  are  elected  by  those  citizens 
who  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.^  In 
the  internal  administration  of  government,  the  general 
and  state  governments  are  a  part  of  the  same  system ; 
and,  consequently,  the  same  reasons  for  dividing  the 
legislatures  into  two  independent  branches,  apply  as 
well  to  the  state  as  to  the  general  government.  Thus 
the  states  have  their  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, making  the  former  aristocratic  in  structure,  and 
the  latter  more  democratic.  Therefore,  the  represent- 
ative branches  of  the  legislature  in  the  national  and 
stato  governments,  are  composed  of  men  elected  by  a 
constituency  of  their  respective  states,  having  the  same 
electoral  qualifications. 

S  242.  By  this  provision  of  the  constitution  the  peo- 
ple have  committed  to  the  state  governments  respect- 
ively, the  authority  to  determine  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  a  national  elector,  by  first  prescribing  the 
qualifications  essential  for  an  elector  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  There  are 
substantial  reasons  why  the  qualifications  of  a  state 
and  national  elector  should  be  the  same.  But  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  they  are  suflicient  to  justify 
the  nation  in  putting  its  citizens  in  that  respect,  under 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  state  governments. 

S  243.  Every  national  government  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  authority  to  determine  what  quali- 
fications ate  essential  to  entitle  any  class  of  its  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of  it^  authority. 
The  general  government  in  its  jurisdiction  and  by  its 
authority,  embraces  every  citizen  within  its  territorial 
limits ;  its  laws  are  equally  binding  upon  all,  and  all 
are  required  to  bear  a  part  of  the  same  general  burdens 
in  its  support ;  therefore,  it  is  but  just  that  the  same 
classes  of  citizens  throughout  the  several  states,  should 
enjoy  equal  rights  in  the  exercise  of  administrative 

benslye  enactments,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  secure  an  Independent 
reTlew  of  It  by  dlilbrent  minds,  acting  under  dlfDBrent  opinions  and  feelings, 
so  that  It  may  be  as  perfect  as  human  wisdom  can  desire.  An  appellate  Juris- 
diction, therefore,  that  acts  and  is  acted  upon  alternately  In  the  exercise  of  an 
independent  revisory  authority,  must  have  the  means,  and  can  scarcely  fttil  to 
pOBsoas  the  will,  to  give  it  a  fdll  and  satlslfeu;tory  review.   (See  Story's  Com. 

I  **The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  oomposed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states;  and  the  electors  in  each  state 
shall  have  the  q uaiincatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislature."  (Art.  1, }  2,  CJonst.  U.  8.) 
16 
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authority.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  UDiform  laws 
of  enfranchLBeinent  and  disfranchisement  throughont 
the  nation. 

S  244.  The  right  to  participate  in  the  institution  and 
administration  of  civil  government,  is  herein  denomi* 
nated  political,  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  rights  of 
members  of  society.^  These  two  classes  of  rights  are 
essentially  different  in  their. origin,  and  in  their  appli- 
cation to  individuals.  Civil  rights  are  incident  to  the 
individual,  derived  with  his  existence,  and  essential  to 
his  continued  well-being  and  ultimate  destiny.  These 
are  the  rights  of  the  individual  referred  to  in  the  declar- 
ation of  independence  in  these  words,  ''  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  endowed  by  their  Oreator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuFt  of 
happiness."  Political  rights  are  such  as  pertain  to  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  political  society,  and  have 
their  origin  in  society,  and  can  be  exercised  by  those 
only  who  expressly  or  impliedly  are  authorized  by 
society  to  exercise  them.  In  short,  civil  or  natural 
rights  are  inherited,  political  rights  are  acquired.  The 
former  are  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  are  inalienable; 
the  latter  are  the  gifts  of  society  to  man,  and  may  be 
forfeited  when  their  continuance  becomes  incompatible 
with  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society.  Hence  the 
right  of  voting  is  called  a  franchise — some  right  con- 
ferred by  government  upon  the  individual,  which  he  did 
not  before  possess ;  and  the  individual  thus  acquiring 
the  right,  is  said  '*  to  be  enfranchised." 

S  245.  Political  rights  have  their  origin  in  the  neces- 
sity for  a  government  by  which  the  public  authority 
must  be  exercised;  which  necessity  is  ever  present  with 
society.  And  these  rights  are  to  be  exercised  in  the 
institution  and  administration  of  government  as  a  social 
necessity.  They  belong  to  society,  and  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  as  the  individual  can  neither  possess  or  exer- 
cise them  except  in  society  and  as  a  member  thereof. 
These   political   rights,  or,  more  properly   speaking, 

>  I  prefer  to  use  the  term  civil  rights  in  such  a  sense  as  to  embrace  the  nata- 
ral  rUhts  of  the  indivldaal  as  defined.  (Ante, »  40, 41  and  notes.)  I  denominate 
the  r^ht  to  participate  in  the  institution  and  administration  of  government 
political,  because  it  has  its  origin  in  political  necessity.  The  right  to  vote  is 
a  political  right, because  votingls  a  governmental  act:  and  the  individual  who 
exercises  that  right,  participates  in  the  government  of  others  as  well  as  of 
himself.  This  right  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  government,  br 
which  the  public  wellbre  is  to  oe  affected,  and  the  public  interests  are  to  be 
controlled,  must,  necessarily,  come  from  the  public  Hence,  the  exercise  of 
this  right  must  be  confined  to  such  classes  as  are  deemed  by  the  public  worthy 
to  be  intrusted  with  its  safety  and  wellkre. 
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powers,  to  be  exercised  by  the  individual  as  a  member 
of  an  enfranchised  class,  are  intrusted  to  him,  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  society;  and,  secondarily,  through 
the  well-ordered  state  of  society,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
members  thereof.  Hence,  government,  as  the  author* 
ized  agent  of  society,  confers  the  exercise  of  political 
franchises  upon  such  classes  of  individuals  as  is  consist- 
ent with  public  safety  and  welfare. 

S  246.  In  the  organization  of  government,  those 
members  of  society  by  whom  it  must  be  instituted  and 
administered  to  become  the  government  of  society,  have 
a  natural  right  to  exercise  the  powers  necessary  for 
snch  purpose ;  which  right  has  its  foundation  in  natural 
necessity.  TIjose  members  of  society  whose  intelligence 
must  frame  the  governmental  structure;  whose  strength 
must  defend  its  existence,  and  whose  means  must  sup- 
port its  administration,  by  their  majority  have  the 
natural  provisional  authority  to  determine  for  society 
by  whom  political  power  shall  be  exercised  in  the  insti- 
tution and  administration  of  the  government.  This 
provisional  authority  belongs  to  this  class  from  neces- 
sity, because  it  cannot  be  possessed  and  exercised  by 
any  other  as  a  class.  It  belongs  to  the  majority  of  this 
class,  from  the  same  necessity,  because  it  cannot  be 
exercised  by  a  minority  of  them,  and  to  require  a  greater 
number  than  a  majority  would  be  impracticable.  The 
right  to  exercise  this  political  authority  belonging  to 
society  as  essential  to  its  existence  and  well-being,  it  is 
a  duty  which  society  owes  to  its  individual  members  to 
enfiranchise  those  classes  only  who  will  be  likely  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  for  the  good  of  society,  and  through 
it,  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  thereof. 

§  247.  The  question  of  political  enfranchisement  must 
be  addressed  to  the  enlightened  and  honest  discretion 
of  those  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  public  authority. 
Manifestly,  the  welfare  of  society  will  not  permit  uni- 
versal enfranchisement.  There  must  be  discriminations 
based  upon  competency,  discretion,  common  prudence, 
ftc,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  whoever  is  enfran- 
chised, is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  a  power  which 
can  be  directed  to  the  subversion  of  society,  as  well  as 
to  its  improvement  and  well-being ;  and  government 
would  be  guilty  of  a  wrong,  not  only  to  society  at  large, 
but  to  those  wrongfully  enfranchised,  should  it  intrust 
the  exercise  of  political  power  to  a  class  who  would  use 
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it  so  igDorantly  or  so  corruptly  as  to  endaDger  the  welU 
being  of  society. 

S  248.  The  most  democratic  governments,  in  their 
practical  operations,  are  obliged  to  observe  these  princi- 
ples. The  law  necessarily  has  determined  the  {period 
of  legal  discretion  at  which  legal  infancy  terminates. 
Those  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority 
are  obliged  to  fix  the  period  at  some  age ;  not  because 
there  is,  in  fact,  an  exact  period  of  age  at  which  all 
become  discreet,  and  before  which  none  become  so ;  but 
because  there  is  an  average  age  which  it  is  supposed 
embraces  more,  and  excludes  less,  discreet  persons  than 
any  other;  it  is,  therefore,  fixed  upon  as  the  period 
of  legal  majority ;  and  is  made  one  of  the  necessary 
quiEtlifications  for  political  enfranchisement  The  neoes- 
sary  possession  of  this  discretion  on  the  part  of  those 
intrasted  with  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority, 
demonstrates  the  position  that  political  rights  do  not 
pertain  to  the  individual  as  being  natural  and  inherent. 
Thus,  every  democratic  government  prescribes  the  qual- 
ifications essential  to  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  and  its 
duty  to  society  and  to  the  individual  members  thereof 
requires  that  it  should  do  so.  The  exercise  of  the  elect- 
ive franchise  requires  judgment,  prudence,  discretion, 
integrity  and  loyalty  in  selecting  persons  suitable  to 
administer  in  the  several  departments  of  government. 
Hence,  classes  characterized  as  not  possessing  compe- 
tency, as  idiots  and  insane  persons;  as  not  possessing 
discretion,  as  infants ;  as  not  being  loyal,  as  traitors ; 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  voting 
franchise.  So,  also,  persons  convicte<l  of  crimes  against 
society  are,  in  most  states,  by  such  conviction  and  judg- 
ment, divested  of  such  right.  It  is  requisite  as  an  act 
of  prudence,  and  of  safety  to  the  public,  that  those  who 
will  exercise  this  power  to  the  detriment  of  society 
or  government,  should  not  possess  it  Hence,  rebels 
against  government,  traitors,  or  those  in  sympathy  with 
them,  are  unfit  persons,  as  a  class,  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  political  franchise. 

§  249.  Political  rights  belong  to  society  as  an  inci- 
dent of  its  existence;  and  they  are  to  be  exercised 
only  in  the  manner  society,  by  its  fundamental  law,  or 
through  the  agency  of  its  government,  shall  ordain.  It 
has  the  absolute  discretion  to  determine  to  what  classes 
of  individuals  the  exercise  of  political  rights  shall  be 
committed ;  and  it  can  limit  its  exercise  to  persons  pos- 
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sessiDg  any  particular  qualification,  and  can  determine 
at  pleasure  what  shall  amount  to  disqualification.  It 
has  authority  to  limit  its  exercise  to  persons  of  a  certain 
age,  sex,  race,  color,  character  —  in  short,  to  any  quali- 
fication it  deems  discreet,  prudent,  wise,  just  and  safe  to 
adopt^  Disloyalty  in  sentiment,  and  particularly  in 
conduct,  amounting  to  treason,  are  peculiarly  natural 
disqualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  political  fran- 
chise; and  no  society  or  government  which  permits 
disloyal  classes  to  participate  in  the  administration 
of  government  is  faithful  to  the  commonwealth.  As 
qualification  or  disqualification  extends  to  class,  and  not 
to  individuals,  except  through  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  the  individual  can  have  no  vested  rights  in  the 
exercise  of  a  political  franchise;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
require  judicial  determination  to  invest  him  with,  or 
to  divest  him  of,  the  power  to  exercise  such  rights. 
Whether  he  belongs  to  the  enfranchised  or  disfranchised 
class  is  a  question  of  fact,  which  belongs  to  the  inspectors 
of  election  to  decide  at  the  polls,  when  the  individual 
presents  his  ballot.' 

S  250.  Political  rights  belonging  to  society  as  incident 
to  its  governmental  necessities,  they  are  conferred  on 
classes  with  sole  referenC'C  to  their  qualifications  as 
members  of  society,  for  maintaining  by  their  votes,  the 
healthy  and  just  administration  of  the  government. 
Political  rights  are  not  conferred  on  individuals,  except 
as  members  of  an  enfranchised  class;  nor  are  they 
denied  to  individuals,  except  as  members  of  an  unen- 
franchised class.  The  individual  convicted  of  a  crime 
and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  penalty  affixed  thereto, 
according  to  the  law  in  some  of  the  states,  thereby 
becomes  a  member  of  a  disfranchised  class,  and,  con- 
sequently, becomes  himself  disfranchised. 

§  251.  Government  disfranchises  only  by  classes.  It 
is  ever  in  the  power  of  society  to  determine  to  what 
classes  the  exercise  of  this  power  shall  be  committed, 

I  In  no  two  of  the  state  constitutions  will  It  be  found  that  the  qualifications 
ef  the  TOten  are  settled  upon  the  same  uniform  basis.  There  Is  the  most 
abundant  evidence  that  among  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  their  own  forms  of  government  and  the  rights  of 
their  own  voters,  the  question  as  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  qualifications, 
baa  been  deemed  a  matter  of  mere  state  policy,  and  varied  to  meet  the  wants, 
to  salt  the  prejudices,  and  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  majority.  An  absolute, 
Indefieasible  right  to  elect,  or  to  be  elected,  seems  never  to  have  been  asserted ; 
bat  the  subject  has  been  freely  canvassed  as  one  of  mere  civil  politv,  to  be 
arranged  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  majority  may  deem  expedient  with  refer- 
ence to  the  moral,  physical  and  Intellectual  condition  of  the  particular  state. 
(Stonr's  Com.  on  Const.,  2  882 ;  also  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Art., 

■  The  sabjeot  of  the  political  rights  of  Individuals  and  of  states  will  be  fSolly 
. '  In  a  saboequent  chapter  on  state  governments. 
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and  to  what  classes  it  shall  be  denied.  And  in  deter- 
mining these  questions,  the  highest  good  of  society  is 
ever  to  be  kept  in  view ;  and  such  classes  only  should 
be  enfranchised  as  from  their  average  competency,  dis- 
cretion, prudence,  foresight,  integrity  and  virtue,  would 
justify  the  expectation  of  benefit  to  the  general  welfare, 
should  the  exercise  of  political  power  be  committed  to 
them  as  a  class.  And  upon  the  same  principle,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  government  or  society  to  disfran- 
chise, or  leave  unenfranchised,  classes  whose  average 
competency,  discretion,  prudence,  foresight,  integrity 
and  virtue  would  justify  the  expectation  that,  to  enfran- 
chise or  leave  enfranchised  such  class,  would  tend  to 
subvert  society  or  prove  detrimental  to  public  interests 
and  the  general  welfare.  This  question  necessarily 
belongs  to  government  to  decide;  and  it  rests  in  its 
discretion,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to 
society  at  large,  to  determine  by  its  fundamental  law 
the  political  rights  and  powers  of  classes. 

S  252.  As  government  enfranchises  only  by  class,  it 
never  becomes  a  question  of  individual  right  to  enfran- 
chisement, or  of  individual  merit,  but  of  class  right  and 
class  merit.  The  class  of  legal  infants  would  furnish 
many  individuals  endowed  with  sufficient  discretion, 
judgment  and  prudent  foresight  to  justify  the  govern- 
ment in  intrusting  them  with  the  exercise  of  political 
rights ;  but  the  government  cannot  entertain  the  ques- 
tion of  individual  qualification  or  merit  in  distributing 
that  which  belongs  to  class,  because  it  necessarily 
becomes  impracticable  for  it  to  do  so. 

S  253.  As  political  rights  belong  to,  and  are  the  neces- 
sary incidents  of  every  political  society,  and  are  to  be 
exercised  only  for  the  political  welfare  of  such  society, 
there  are  certain  classes  in  society,  or  may  be  such,  as, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  must  remain  unenfranchised, 
or  must  become  disfranchised.  Thus,  society  cannot  with 
safety  enfranchise  any  but  its  own  citizens ;  hence,  for- 
eigners, legal  aliens  necessarily  remain  unenfranchised. 
There  may  be  individuals  of  the  class  competent,  both 
from  intelligence  and  love  of  country,  to  exercise  the 
franchise  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  public ;  but 
the  class,  notwithstanding,  must  remain  unenfranchised. 
The  individual,  to  gain  enfranchisement,  must  leave  the 
class  and  gain  admission  to  one  that  is  enfranchised. 
So,  also,  a  class  of  malcontents  may  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  the  government  and  attempt  its  overthrow.    In 
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eommittiDg  the  crime  of  treason,  they  become  traitors ; 
which  class,  from  the  nature  of  things,  mast  be  disfran- 
chised. The  public  sense  revolts  from  that  logic  which 
attempts  to  prove,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  that  a 
class  seeking  to  destroy  government  are  to  be  intrusted 
with  its  administration.  Treason,  in  all  countries  and 
under  all  governments,  is  political  death ;  and  no  one 
belonging  in  the  class  traitor,  has  any  political  life  or 
power, 

S  254.  Political  rights,  having  their  origin  in  the  social 
necessity  for  maintaining  government,  they  belong  only 
to  those  classes  of  society  who  are  faithful  to  that  end. 
No  one  can  claim  enfranchisement  on  personal  grounds. 
When  a  member  of  an  unenfranchised  class  asks  for 
I>ersonal  enfranchisement,  he  must  be  prepared  to  satisfy 
the  public  that  not  only  he  is  qualified  to  exercise  the 
franchise,  but  also  that  his  class  is  likewise  qualified ; 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  abide  the  political  fate  of 
his  class,  or  leave  it. 

S  255.  From  these  considerations,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  every  national  government  should  possess  the 
power  requisite  to  determine  the  qualifications  essential 
to  entitle  its  citizens  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  its 
administrative  authority.  The  principles  of  self-preser- 
vation, as  weU  as  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration, require  it.  No  government  can  secure  fidelity 
in  its  administration  without  such  power.  Therefore,  in 
this  respect,  the  constitution  requires  amendment ;  and 
by  such  amendment,  the  question  of  national  enfran- 
chisement would  be  committed  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, where  it  properly  belongs.^ 

S  256.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  nation,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  general  government,  is  committed 
exclusively  to  congress,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  members 
of  the  house  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  having  the  qualification  of  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  The 
senate  is  to  be  composed  of  two  from  each  state,  who 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  state  legislature.' 

1  See  a  ftirther  diieassion  of  ttaU  subject  in  a  sabeeqent  chapter  on  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  state  goyemments. 

1  All  leslalatlve  powers  herein  granted  shaU  be  vested  In  a  congress  of  the 
United  Slates,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives. 
(Art.  1,  f  1,  Const.  U.  &}  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the 
eleetors  In  each  state  shall  have  the  quaJlflcaUons  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  (Art.  1,  {  2,  id.)  The 
senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state. 
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S  257.  The  primary  object  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  ordaining  and  establishing  the  constitution, 
was  to  institute  a  government,  independent  and  com- 
plete in  every  department  thereof,  to  which  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  to  govern  in  certain  matters  might 
be  committed.  As  a  department  of  that  government, 
a  supreme  legislature  became  indispensable ;  which 
body  the  constitution  requires  to  be  composed  of  two 
branches,  and  the  members  of  each  branch  to  have 
certain  specified  qualifications,  and  to  be  elected  by  cer- 
tain prescribed  constituencies.  But  the  times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  the  elections  are,  by  the  consti- 
tution, made  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
congress,  except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  the  sen- 
ators.^ 

S  258.  The  propriety  of  making  the  times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  these  elections  subject  to  the  r^n- 
lation  and  control  of  congress,  rests  upon  the  pktin 
proposition,  that  every  government  ought  to  contain  in 
itself  the  means  of  its  own  preservation.  The  exclusive 
I>ower  in  the  state  legislature  to  regulate  and  control 
elections  of  members  of  congress,  would  leave  the 
continued  existence  of  the  government  of  the  nation 
at  the  mercy  or  pleasure  of  the  states.  They  could 
destroy  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  by 
neglecting  to  provide  for  the  election  of  members  to 
administer  in  that  department,  and  thus  effectually 
subvert  the  general  goverament.  It  is  no  answer,  to 
say  that  such  an  abuse  of  power  is  not  probable.  Its 
I>ossibility  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  providing  against 
the  happening  of  such  an  event.  But  the  same  danger 
would  threaten  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, should  the  state  legislatures  refuse  or  neglect 
to  choose  senators  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  people 
of  the  nation,  when  they  imposed  a  duty  upon  a  sub- 
ordinate institution,  the  exercise  of  which  they  made 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  government  ordained 
and  established  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  that 
they,  expressly  or  impliedly,  granted  the iK>wer  toenfoioe 
the  performance  of  such  duty. 

S  259.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  senate  shall 
be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen 

ohown  by  the  leidalatnre  thereof;  for  six  jmn,  and  Moh  eenator  shall  hAye 
one  TOte.  (Art.  1,1 8, 1<L) 
1  Art.  1,  H,  Ck>D»t.  U.  S. 
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by  the  legislature  thereof;  that  if  vacancies  happen 
daring  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  state  executive 
may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacandes.^ 
But,  supposing,  firom  a  factious  spirit  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, or  from  other  cause,  there  should  be  a  neglect  or 
refusal  on  the  part  of  this  national  agency  to  do  ita 
duty  in  this  respect,  seeking  thus  to  subvert  the  general 
government  by  aiming  at  t^e  destruction  of  the  legis- 
lative department  thereof,  is  there  not  in  the  general 
government  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  authority 
sufficient  to  require  the  performance  of  a  duty  so  vital 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation?    Here  is  a 
duty  to  be  performed,  imposed  by  the  national  consti- 
tution upon  the  incumbeuts  of  an  office,  who  have 
sworn  to  obey  it  as  the  supreme  law ;  and  the  perform- 
ance of  which  duty  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  nation 
as  an  organized  and  potential  body.    The  performance 
of  this  duty  is  enjoined  upon  this  office  by  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  nation  itself.    And  that  this  authority 
might  compel  obedience  to  its  requirements,  the  nation 
created  a  supreme  legislative  office,  a  supreme  judicial 
office,  and  a  supreme  executive  office,  and  made  that 
constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
the  supreme  law,  anything  in  state  constitutions  and 
state  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Here,  then, 
is  a  constitutional  duty  to  be  performed  by  a  body  of 
officers  bound  by  oath  to  its  performance.    Here  is  a 
supreme  judiciary  invested  with  full  jurisdiction,  which 
extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
made  in  pursuance  thereof.    Here  is  a  supreme  legisla- 
ture empowered  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
constitution  upon  the  government,  or  upon  any  depart- 
ment thereof.    Therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  sufficient  authority  vested  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  general  government  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  enjoined  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  upon  any  office  or  officer,  state  or 
national. 

S  260.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  members  of  the 
legislatures  are  not  officers  of  the  nation,  and  are  not 
amenable  to  national  authority.  The  state  government 
exists  and  administers  by  permission  of  the  nation.    It 

iArt2;i8»Ooiist.T7.S. 
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has  jurisdiction  over  no  subject  which  may  not  be  taken 
£rom  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  nation.  It  can  administer 
only  in  respect  to  those  subjects  letl  to  it  by  the  people 
of  the  nation.  The  form  of  its  administration  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  general  government ;  and  no 
one  can  administer  in  any  of  its  departments  without 
first  taking  an  oath  to  support,  in  his  administration 
as  such  officer,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Every  requirement  of  the  national  constitution  is  the 
supreme  law,  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  whether 
as  officers  or  private  citizens.  Every  duty  thereby 
ei\joined  upon  them  is  supremely  obligatory,  and  may 
be  enforced  by  proper  authority,  independent  of  the 
constitutional  or  legislative  authority  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  true,  that  state  officers  are  not 
amenable  to  national  authority  in  respect  to  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  respect  to  such  duties  they  are  charged  with 
the  execution  of  a  national  trust — one  which  they  can 
execute  only  by  national  authority ;  and  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  such  trust  they  are  responsible  to  the 
nation. 

S  261.  The  necessity  calling  for  the  institution  of  the 
general  government  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tion in  respect  to  matters  committed  to  its  jurisdiction, 
required  that  the  government  thus  instituted  should  be 
independent  of  all  other  governments  in  maintaining 
its  existence  and  administering  the  authority  committed 
to  it.  It  would  have  defeated  the  end  of  its  institu- 
tion to  have  made  it,  in  the  administrative  authority  of 
any  of  its  departments,  subject  to  an  adverse  will, 
which  might,  at  pleasure,  disorganize  its  existence  or 
arrest  its  constitutional  action.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  supposed  that  the  people,  in  the  institution  of  the 
general  government,  intended  to  make  its  continuance 
or  efficiency  dependent  upon  the  will  of  local  govern- 
ments, by  giving  to  these  governments  the  authority  to 
act  as  the  agents  or  instruments  of  the  nation  in  certain 
departments  of  governmental  administration.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  people  to  institute  a  government, 
having  a  supreme  legislature,  a  supreme  judiciary,  and 
a  supreme  executive  to  administer  for  the  nation,  exter- 
nally and  internally  in  respect  to  all  subjects  committed 
to  it.  Such  was  the  end  sought,  and  such  the  reason 
and  spirit  of  its  institution. 
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S  262.  Therefore,  while  the  constitution  commits  to 
the  states  the  authority  to  determine  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, by  identifying  them  with  those  having  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature,  it  has  left  with  congress 
the  authority  to  prescribe  by  law  the  time  and  place 
of  holding,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  elections  of 
such  members ;  and  has  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment authority  to  enforce  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each  of  the 
states ;  so  that  the  authority  of  the  general  government 
can  be  used  to  provide  for  the  election  of  members  to 
the  house,  should  the  state,  as  a  political  institution, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  do  its  duty  in  that  respect  For 
while  the  state  continues  republican  in  form,  there  must 
be  a  class  of  its  citizens  having  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  its  own 
legislature ;  and  those  electors,  or  such  of  them  as  think 
proper,  can  return  members  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives under  such  regulations  as  congress  may  find  it 
necessary  to  prescribe.  And  should  a  state  legislature 
neglect  or  refuse  to  elect  a  senator  according  to  th^ 
command  of  the  constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  state,  and  which  by  their  oaths  they  have  under- 
taken to  support  and  obey,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
sufficient  authority  and  power  in  the  supreme  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive  departments  to  compel 
obedience.  The  nature  of  this  remedy  will  be  con- 
sidered when  the  state  governments,  together  with  their 
source,  authority,  duty  and  powers,  are  considered. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  absolute  sovereignty  belongs 
to  the  nation  alone ;  and  that  this  sovereignty  includes 
within  its  authoritative  jurisdiction  every  individual 
subject  or  citizen,  and  every  iota  of  governmental 
authority;  and  that  these  state  governn^ents  are  but 
instruments  or  agencies  of  this  absolute  sovereignty  to 
administer  the  nation's  authority  in  matters  of  a  purely 
local  and  domestic  character,  except  so  far  as  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  they  may  be  appointed 
to  the  execution  of  powers  pertaining  to  the  general 
welfare,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  authority  in  the 
general  government  to  hold  these  local  agencies  of 
the  nation  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharge  the  trusts  committed  to  them.   So 
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long  BA  tbere  is  a  supreme  law,  bindiDg  alike  upon  state 
legislatures,  state  judges  and  governors ;  and  there  is  a 
supreme  legislature,  a  supreme  judiciary,  and  a  supreme 
exeeutive,  which  are  authorized  to  speak  and  act  by  the 
will  and  power  of  the  nation,  the  political  rebellion  of 
a  state  is  as  much  the  subject  of  national  restraint  and 
control,  as  the  individual  rebellion  or  treason  of  the 
citizen.  * 

S  263.  To  become  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, a  person  must  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  seven  years,  and  must  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  state  in  which  be  is  chosen.  These  are  the  only 
qualifications  imposed  by  the  constitution  as  essential 
to  membership  of  the  house.  It  is  designed  that  it 
should  be  eminently  a  democratic  body,  fi^h  from  the 
presence  of  the  i>eople  every  two  years ;  consequently, 
that  it  should  be  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  every  class,  occupation,  trade,  profession  and  calling. 
Among  its  members  are  to  be  found  men  representing 
every  branch  of  industry,  as  farmers,  mechanics,  traders; 
and  professional  men  as  lawyers,  doctors  and  ministers ; 
so  that  all  classes  of  society  needing  the  fostering  hand 
and  protecting  care  of  the  government,  will  find  some 
one  in  this  body  to  speak  for  his  calling,  and  represent 
his  interest.  The  house  is  made  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, that  the  will  of  the  people  may  enter  directly  into 
the  composition  of  the  laws ;  that  through  this  branch 
they  may  compel  regard  to,  and  a  protection  of  the  public 
welfare,  as  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

S  264.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  so  numerous  and 
transient  a  body  as  the  house  of  representatives  in  con- 
gress, is  unfavorable  to  judicious  and  wise  legislation. 
That  a  majority  of  its  members  have  not  the  culture, 
discipline  or  information  necessary  to  constitute  a  body 
of  wise  and  discreet  legislators.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
they  should  have.  As  a  body,  they  represent  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people,  with  a  demand  that  the  legis- 
lation of  congress  shall  conform  thereto;  and  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  they  have  power  to  enforce 
their  requirements.  They  do  not  represent  the  discre- 
tion or  wisdom  of  the  state  necessary  for  wise  and 
judicious  legislation.  They  were  not  constituted  for 
that  purpose.  The  house  is  constituted  with  reference 
to  the  wishes,  and  not  the  wisdom,  of  the  nation. 
Hence,  the  essential  feature  of  the  house  is,  that  the 
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members  shall  be  immediately  from  the  people,  with 
qualifications  suflScient  to  understand  and  represent 
their  wishes.  For  such  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
member  has  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ; 
and  to  prompt  him  to  be  faithful,  he  must  go  back  to 
the  people  every  two  years,  and  receive  their  judgment, 
and  learn  anew  their  requirements. 

§  265.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  farmer,  mechanic 
or  tradesman  to  say  of  them  as  a  class,  that  they  have 
not  the  culture,  education  and  discipline  essential  for 
the  learned  professions,  or  for  discharging  the  duties 
devolved  upon  the  legislator  or  judge.  The  i>eople  of 
the  nation;  being  themselves  farmers,  mechanics,  trades* 
men  and  professional  men,  in  the  structure  of  the 
general  and  state  governments,  and  by  their  general 
and  local  laws,  have  affirmed  the  same  doctrine.  They 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  fidelity  to  their 
common  welfare,  by  reserving  to  themselves  a  place  in 
the  department  of  legislation ;  but  they  have  never 
deemed  it  prudent  or  safe  to  intrust  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  the  sole  powers  of  legislation. 
To  legislate  wisely  and  well  for  the  interests  of  all, 
requires  the  possession  of  an  educated  mind,  a  matured 
judgment,  a  prudent  foresight,  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing, and  calm  reflection — possessed  by  few ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  people,  in  the  structure  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  of  government,  have 
sought  to  secure  the  aid  of  this  class,  in  the  senate  and 
upon  the  bench.  And  wherever  they  have  departed 
from  this  policy,  they  were  seduced  by  the  devices  and 
wiles  of  the  demagogue,  and  not  influenced  by  the  wise 
and  prudent  counsels  of  the  good,  or  the  dictates  of 
their  own  plain  common  sense. 

§266.  This  principle  is  observed  in  the  practical 
organization  of  the  house  into  working  committees. 
E^h  interest  asking  for  legislative  aid  is  at  once  referred 
to  an  appropriate  committee,  which  consists  of  such 
members  of  the  house  as  are  supposed  to  be  competent, 
or,  at  least,  peculiarly  fitted  from  their  profession,  art, 
trade  or  calling,  for  the  discharge  of  the  particular  duties 
required.  This  organization  of  the  house  into  commit- 
tees appropriate  to  the  investigation  of  every  particular 
question  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  popular  legisla- 
tion, has  its  basis  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle, 
that  men  should  be  suited  by  qualifications,  for  the  par- 
ticular work  committed  to  their  execution. 
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S  267.  The  people  are  more  iDterested  in  wise,  prndent 
and  necessary  legislation ;  in  upright,  faithfnl  and  jnst 
administration  of  thelaws,  than  they  are  in  the  questions, 
by  whose  wisdom  have  they  been  framed,  or  by  whose 
jadgment  have  they  been  admioistered.  Hence,  the 
highest  interests  of  the  [people  require  that  the  qualities 
of  wisdom,  prudence,  foresight,  judgment  aod  integrity, 
should  characterize  those  who  administer  the  govern- 
ment; and  any  policy  which  tends  to  lower  the  standard, 
or  to  exclude  this  class  from  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  several  departments  of  government,  is  adverse  to 
the  common  welfare  of  the  people,  however  much  they 
may  flatter  themselves  they  have  gained  in  power. 

g  268.  The  advantages  of  a  democracy  over  every 
other  form  of  government,  are  to  be  found  in  the  poten- 
tial presence  of  the  people  in  the  administration  of  their 
authority,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  secure  the 
incorporation  of  their  common  rights  and  interests  into 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed.  If  this  end 
could  be  accomplished  under  a  monarchy  or  an  aristoc- 
racy, the  people  would  be  less  liable  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  political  demagogues,  than  they  are  under 
a  democracy;  and  their  common  rights  and  interests 
would  be  equally  as  well  protected.  But  this  cannot  be. 
Popular  rights  and  interests  will  not  be  secured  by  a 
government  which  does  not  feel  the  potential  presence 
of  the  people  in  its  administration. 

S  269.  But  this  potential  presence  of  the  people  in 
the  administration  of  the  government  is  most  effect- 
ually secured  by  making  one  branch  of  the  legislative 
department  purely  a  representative  body  —  like  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  a  branch  of  congress.  The 
constitution  provides  for  receiving  them  immediately 
from  the  people  of  the  nation.  As  far  as  possible,  it 
provides  for  an  equal  representation  of  the  people  of 
every  part  of  the  nation  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
congress.  It  apportions  the  representatives  among 
the  several  states  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers ;  taking  care,  however,  to  secure  to  the  people  of 
each  state,  at  least  one  representative.*  When,  for 
any  cause,  vacancies  shall  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  of  the  states,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
is  required  to  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  the  same.' 

iArt.l,i2pCl.  8. 
•  Art  1,2  2,  clause  4. 
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S  270.  At  the  time  the  draft  of  the  coDstitution  was 
proposed,  the  conyentioii  were  not  prepared  to  fix  upon 
an  exact  ratio  of  representation.  But  in  their  draft, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  people,  they  provided  for 
taking  an  actaal  enumeration  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  congress ;  and  until  that  should  take  place,  the 
representation  of  the  people  of  the  several  states  was 
determined  by  the  constitution  itself.^  The  constitution 
also  provided  for  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  people 
to  be  represented,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  free 
I)er8on8 — including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  —  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  For  the  purpose  of  future 
equality  of  representation,  the  constitution  provided 
that  a  new  enumeration  should  be  taken  within  every 
subsequent  term  of  ten  years. 

§271.  Equality  of  representation  in  the  institution 
and  admioistration  of  the  government  is  an  essential 
feature  of  democracy.  Hence,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  provided  in  the  constitution  that  representatives, 
&c.,  should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  ;  that  is,  the 
people  of  the  several  states  should  have  a  representation 
in  congress  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  inhabitants. 
Proportion  signifies,  equality  of  ratio ;  for  which  equal- 
ity the  people  intended  to  make  constitutional  provision. 
But  it  is  manifest,  that  with  a  limited  representation  in 
congress,  and  an  ever-changing  population  in  the  several 
states,  an  exact  equality  of  ratio  can  never  be  obtained. 
This  provision,  then,  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  same.  Since  an  exact 
equality  cannot  be  obtained,  it  intends  that  a  ratio  of 
representation  shall  be  adoped  which  shall  give  to  the 
people  of  the  several  states  a  representation  in  congress 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible ;  leaving  as  few  and  small 
unrepresented  fractions  in  the  several  states  as  possible. 
Bat  as  the  number  of  representatives  are  limited  by  the 
provision  that  they  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  unrepresented  fractions  less  in  number  than 
thirty  thousand  are  always  liable  to  exist  in  some  of  the 

1  By  the  proyUlons  of  the  oonstltution,  the  ratio  for  the  first  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  not  to  exceed  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thoosand 
Inhabitants ;  and  until  an  actual  enumeration  should  take  place,  New  Hamp- 
shire was  entitled  to  choose  three  representatives ;  Massachusetts,  eig^ht;  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  one;  Connecticut,  five;  New  York, six; 
Kew  Jersey.  f6nr;  Pennsylvania,  eight;  Delaware,  one;  Maryland,  six;  Vlr- 
ginia,  ten;  North  Carolina,  five;  South  Carolina,  five ;  and  aeorgla,  three -- 
Buking  in  aU  sixty-live  representatives.   (Art  1,  {  2,  clause  8,  Const.  U.  a) 
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states.  But  taking  a  period  of  yean  together,  they  will 
be  found  sometimes  in  one  state  and  sometimes  ia 
another,  ultimately  becoming  nearly  equal  on  the  prin* 
clples  of  average. 

§  272.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  intended  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  several  states  as  absolutely  sovereign,  in  thus  pro* 
viding  for  this  equality  of  ratio  in  their  congressional 
representation.  The  state  governments,  according  to 
the  American  system,  are  an  essential  branch  of  the 
national  administration.  While  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  necessarily  includes  all  other  governmental 
authority  to  be  exercised  within  its  territorial  limits, 
the  democratic  principle  by  which  that  authority  is  to 
be  exercised,  requires  that  those  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  a  particular  administration  shall  be  intrusted 
with  it.  Thus,  there  are  interests  common  to  the  people 
as  a  nation,  requiring  the  supervision  and  control  of  a 
government  having  jurisdiction  throughout  the  nation. 
There  are  interests  of  a  local  and  domestic  character, 
affecting  only  those  residing  within  the  limits  of  a  par- 
ticular state ;  and  there  are  other  interests  confined  to 
the  municipality,  affecting  only  those  who  resided  in  the 
particular  city  or  town.  But  the  citizen  of  the  city  or 
town  has  also  other  interests  in  common  with  the  citizen 
of  the  state  or  nation.  In  other  words,  while  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  city  or  town,  he  is  also  a  citizen  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  nation ;  and  has  rights  and  interests 
peculiar  to  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  The 
democratic  or  American  system  requires  that,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  nation,  he  shall  be  represented  and  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the 
general  or  national  government;  and  shall  have  equal 
authority  in  such  administration  with  other  like  national 
citizens.  That  as  a  state  citizen,  it  is  his  right  to  be 
represented  and  to  participate  in  the  administration  of 
the  state  government,  and  to  have  equal  authority  in 
such  administration  with  all  other  like  state  citizens. 
That  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  municipality,  it  is  his  right 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
government,  upon  equal  terms  with  other  like  inhab- 
itants of  tlie  municipality.  And  the  democratic  or 
American  system  further  requires  that,  so  far  as  the 
public  interests  will  permit,  none  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  municipality  shall  participate  in  the  municipal 
administration ;  none  but  the  citizens  of  the  state  shall 
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participate  in  8tat«  administration ;  and  that  only  the 
citizens  of  the  nation  should  participate  in  the  national 
administration.  But  all  these  are  questions  of  admin- 
istrative right — not  of  governmental  authority.  The 
authority  to  administer,  is  one  thing;  the  authority 
which  is  administered,  is  quite  another. 

S  273.  The  principles  of  democracy  do  not  antagonize 
with  the  existence  of  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  body 
of  the  people  or  nation ;  nor  do  they  require  that  this 
sovereignty  should  be  parceled  out,  or  divided  between 
different  classes  of  governments.  The  existence  of  an 
absolute  and  undivided  sovereignty  is  as  essential  to  a 
democratic  government,  as  it  is  to  a  monarchy  or  des- 
potism. Authority  to  compel  obedience  is  absolutely 
essential  to  all  governments.  Sovereignty  is  always 
one  and  Indivisible;  and  its  authority  is  always  the 
same,  by  whomsoever  lawfhlly  exercised.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  democracy  is,  that  sovereignty 
belongs  to  the  people  of  a  nation  taken  together  as  a 
whole.  That  each  individual  is  sovereign  only  in  respect 
to  his  own,  when  compared  with  other  individuals ;  but 
that  no  one  is  sovereign  when  taken  in  reference  to  all. 
That  the  public  authority  is  the  authority  of  all ;  and  is 
alone  sovereign  in  respect  to  all,  and  over  all.  With 
respect  to  the  administration  of  this  authority,  the  dem- 
ocratic theory  asserts  the  right  of  those  to  administer 
whose  sole  rights  are  to  be  affected  by  the  administra- 
tion. But  in  such  administration,  whether  it  be  of  the 
general,  state  or  municipal  government,  there  is  but  one 
source  of  governmental  authority. 

§274.  This  clause  of  the  constitution  apportioning 
this  congressional  representation  among  the  several 
states,  was  providing  for  equality  of  representation  in 
the  administration  of  national  authority,  in  order  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  citizens  of  the  nation,  without 
regard  to  the  particular  states  in  which  they  resided, 
should  be  equally  represented  in  their  interests,  and 
should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  administration  of 
national  authority;  and  the  state  governments  were 
to  be  used  as  national  agencies  for  accomplishing  such 
a  result.  ^They  were  already  organized,  and  were 
administering  in  that  department  of  internal  adminis- 
tration which  embraced  subjects  of  a  local  and  domestic 
character.  They  were  better  adapted  to  that  sphere  of 
administration  than  the  general  government  possibly 
could  be.  Therefore,  there  was  no  occasion  for  supers 
11 
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seding  them,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  new  agencies 
to  accomplish  the  same  objects*  For  this  reason,  the 
people  of  the  nation,  in  the  institution  of  their  general 
government,  carefully  preserved  to  the  states  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  as  was  not  needed  for  the  general 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  denied  to  the 
states  the  exercise  of  such  authority  only  as  more 
properly  belonged  to  the  general  administration. 

S  275.  To  the  house  of  repi-esentatives  thus  consti- 
tuted is  committed  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  one  high  in  office,  having 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  official  trust,  is  arraigned 
to  answer  before  the  people  for  such  delinquency.^  Since 
government  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  well-being 
of  society,  and  can  be  admiuistered  only  by  intrusting 
individuals  with  the  exercise  of  the  public  authority, 
those  who  are  thus  intrusted  are  under  the  highest  obli- 
gations to  administer  with  sole  i-eference  to  the  public 
good.  Gonaequently,  when  such  au  one  becomes  faith- 
less in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  and  uses  the  public 
authority  to  the  detriment  of  society,  he  commits  a 
crime  against  the  people,  deserving  the  severest  punish- 
ment ;  for  he  not  only  deprives  society  of  the  benefits 
of  a  proper  administration  of  his  office,  but  he  so  uses 
the  power  committed  to  him  as  to  tend  to  the  subversion 
of  the  very  interests  he  was  placed  there  to  promote. 
His  crime  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  public  interests  betrayed.  But  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  safety  and  welfaw  of  the  public  require  that 
he  be  speedily  removed,  and  the  trust  be  committed  to 
worthier  hands. 

S  276.  But  to  remove  such  officer,  justice  requires  that 
he  should  be  tried  before  some  proper  tribunal,  and 
have  au  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  official  conduct; 
that  he  should  be  found  guilty  before  all  the  people, 
and  that  the  solemn  judgment  of  an  impartial  tribunal 
should  pronounce  his  guilt.  The  nature  of  the  crime 
committed,  the  official  position  of  the  culprit,  and  the 
importance  of  the  proceeding  to  the  public,  require  a 

1  '*  An  Impeachment,  as  described  In  the  common  law  of  England,  Is  a  pre- 
sentment bv  the  house  of  commons,  the  most  solemn  and  grand  Inquest  of  the 
whole  kingaom,  to  the  house  of  lords  the  most  high  and  supreme  court  of 
criminal  J  urlsdlction  of  the  klnsdom.  The  articles  of  impeachment  are  a  kind 
of  bill  of  indictment  found  by  the  commons,  and  tried  by  the  lords,  who  are, 
in  cases  of  misdemeanors,  considered  not  only  their  own  peers,  but  as  the 
peers  of  the  whole  nation."  "The  object  of  prosecutions  of  this  sort,  is  to 
reach  high  and  potent  oflTenders,  such  as  might  be  presumed  to  escape  punish- 
ment in  the  ordinary  tribunals,  either  fi*om  their  own  extraordinary  influence, 
or  ftom  the  imperfect  organization  and  powers  of  ttiose  tribunals,"  (Story's 
Com.  on  Const,  u.  S.,  2  w  and  notes.) 
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tribunal  of  peculiar  construction ;  one  in  which  the 
people,  whose  trusts  had  been  betrayed,  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  arraignment  of  the  offender;  but  one, 
nevertheless,  whose  judgment  cannot  be  biased  by  popu- 
lar clamor.  The  public  welfare  demands,  that  official 
misconduct  should  be  punished ;  that  those  guilty  of 
maladministration  in  office  should  be  removed ;  that 
fidelity  to  the  public  trust  should,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  be  maintained ;  and  it,  therefore,  requires  that 
the  authority  to  impeach  and  try  a  public  officer  should 
be  intrusted  only  in  the  hands  of  a  most  responsible 
tribunal ;  one  in  which  there  is  to  be  found  the  highest 
wisdom,  prudence,  integrity  and  public  virtue.  It  should 
be  a  tribunal  in  which  the  power,  the  dignity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  betrayed. 
S  277.  Trials  by  impeachment  have  reference  only  to 
public  character  and  official  duty.  In  general,  those 
offenses  against  society  which  can  be  committed  alike 
by  private  persons  and  public  officers,  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  impeachment.  The  constitution  provides,  "  that 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.^  That  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment,"' and  that  '*the  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments."  ^  All  offenses  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  office,  except  the  two  expressly 
mentioned,  are  lefb  to  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings;  and  neither  house  can  regularly  inquire 
into  them  except  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  or  expel- 
ling the  member.  But  in  respect  to  impeachment,  the 
ordinary  tribunals  are  not  precluded,  either  before  or 
after  conviction,  from  taking  congnizance  of  the  public 
and  official  delinquency.^ 

1  Art  2, 1 4.  ■  Art.  1, 1 2,  cl.  4.  idem,  t  Art.  I,  {  8,  el.  6,  idem.  *  Bawle  on  the 
Constitution.  304.    See  iTo.  65  Federallat,  In  appendix,  p.  — 

The  term  '*  impeachment"  is  introdaced  into  the  consUtntlon  as  one  of 
known  definition,  and,.therefore,  reoourae  must  be  had  to  the  common  law 
of  England  for  the  definition  thereof.  ^  In  England,  the  practice  of  impeach- 
ment oy  the  hoose  of  commons  before  the  house  of  lords,  has  existed  from 
very  ancient  times.  Its  foundation  is,  that  the  subject  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  public  afflsiirs.  may  sometimes  inn*inge  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  the  ordinary  magistrate  either  dare 
not  or  cannot  punish.  Of  these,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or  house  of 
commons,  cannot  Judge,  because  they  and  their  constituents  are  the  persons 
injured,  and  can,  therefore  only  accuse.  But  the  ordinary  tribunals  would 
natarally  be  swayed  by  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an  accuser.  That  branch 
of  the  legislature  which  represents  the  people,  therefore  brings  the  charge 
before  the  other  branch  "—the  senate  here,  the  house  of  lords  in  Ehigland— 
"who  are  said  not  to  have  the  same  interests,  or  the  same  passions  as  tho 
popalar  aasemblv."  (Rawle  on  the  Const.,  p.  198;  1  Bl.  Com.,  258.)  It  is  not 
stnctly  true,  that  the  senators  have  not  an  equal  interest  with  the  repreaenta- 
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$  278.  The  hoase  of  representatives  is  properly 
intrusted  with  this  power  of  impeachment;  not  as  a 
legislative  body,  but  as  a  body  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  every  part 
thereof.  As  an  official  body,  they  are  nearer  the  people 
than  any  other.  They  feel  more  quickly  the  effects  of 
maladministration ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  the  proper 
body  to  complain,  and  frame  an  accusation  against  the 
alleged  delinquent.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
body  composed  like  the  house,  of  members  from  all 
political  parties,  immediately  representing  the  various 
interests  of  the  people,  will  be  likely  to  accuse  a  high 
officer,  or  present  articles  of  impeachment  against  him, 
without  probable  cause.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  political  party,  from  mere  party  spirit  or  strife,  will 
corruptly  undertake  to  lay  their  hands  upon  a  faithful 
public  officer,  that  they  may  make  place  for  some 
partisan  favorite.  The  people  would  see  in  such  a  pro^ 
cedure  the  sure  destruction  of  all  governmental  security 
and  protection  ;  and  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  hurl  from  power  such  partisaa 
criminals,  and  put  better  meu  in  their  places.  No  party 
will  undertake  to  impeach  a  high  officer  of  the  govern* 
ment,  when  the  evidence  of  criminality  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  warrant  a  conviction,  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  senators,  but  ftlso  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

g  279.  Experience  has  proved  that,  however  guilty  in 
the  exercise  of  the  trust  committed  to  him  the  officifiJ 
delinquent  may  be,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a 
conviction  on  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  It  iiroves 
that  the  leading  men  of  the  political  party  to  which  the 
delinquent  belongs,  will  not  be  disposed  to  commence 
the  prosecution.  There  is  a  general  sentiment  that  ^e 
political  party  is  responsible  for  the  official  misconduct 
of  those  it  elects  to  office ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
disposition  in  the  party  to  apologize  for,  or  conceal  the 
delinquency,  rather  than  to  expose  or  punish  the  delin- 
quent. For  these  reasons,  impeachments  are  usually 
prosecuted  by  the  political  opponents  of  the  accused. 
Oonsequently,  the  political  friends  of  the  delinquent  are 
liable  to  be  influenced  to  make  common  cause  against 
the  prosecution,  and  to  defend  with  the  zeal  and  reck- 
lessness of  a  political  party,  on  trial  for  its  political  sins. 

tives  in  the  fidelity  of  pablio  officers;  but  It  la  true  that  the  members  of  the 
senate  are  selected  from  a  senior  class  In  society ;  and  the  body  is  composed  of 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  more  eminent  in  native  and  acquire  ability;  men 
of  more  refinement  and  higher  culture,  than  those  generally  composing  the 
house. 
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Thns,  the  party  lines  may  be  closely  drawn,  and  the 
qaestion  of  guilt  or  innoeenee  be  determined  by  party 
discipline,  rather  than  by  the  evidence  submitted.  And 
it  is  seldom  that  either  party  can  command  the  consti- 
tutional majority  requisite  for  a  conviction.  But  even 
"when  the  requisite  party  majority  exists,  there  often  are 
men  of  either  party  who  may  be  subject  to  influences 
of  divers  kinds ;  and  the  friends  of  the  accused,  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary,  will  be  likely  to  find  the 
means  of  detaching'  a  sufficient  number  from  the  side 
of  the  prosecution  to  prevent  conviction. 

S  280.  An  attempt  at  impeachment,  accompanied 
with  a  failure  to  convict,  is  disastrous  to  political  and 
pablic  morals.  The  evidence  may  disclose  official  mis- 
condact ;  infidelity  to  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  the 
delinquent ;  the  powers  committed  to  him,  to  be  exer- 
cised for  the  public  welfare,  perverted  to  corrupt 
individual  or  partisan  purposes;  thus  showing  reck- 
lessness, dishonesty  and  corruption.  Yet  the  trial  will 
be  likely  to  exhibit  a  great  political  party,  excusing  or 
conniving  at  such  official  misconduct ;  making  light  of 
it ;  palliating  it  as  not  uncommon  to  political  parties,  or 
official  incumbents ;  asserting,  in  e£fect,  that  strict  fidel- 
ity in  official  administration  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Then  comes  the  acquittal,  virtually  sanqtioning  by  its 
Judgment,  official  delinquency  and  party  corruption ; 
licensing  those  in  office  to  be  dishonest  and  corrupt; 
encouraging  them  to  be  so,  by  the  respectability  of 
those  who  have  committed,  or  now  apologize  for  and 
excuse,  such  delinquency,  thus  sanctioned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  solemn  tribunal  of  the 
state  or  nation.  The  tendency  and  result  in  such  case  is 
to  make  dishonesty  and  corruption  in  office  respectable, 
and  venality  the  spirit  and  rule  of  official  administra* 
tion ;  until,  finally,  the  people  cease  to  expect  or  require 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  governmental  authority. 

S  28L  But  notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  courts 
for  the  impeachment  of  high  officials  for  crimes  com** 
mitted  against  society  by  the  abuse  of  official  iK>wers, 
are  necessary.  And  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority 
to  provide  certain  and  just  means  for  bringing  official 
delinquents  to  a  speedy  accountability.  There  is  wisdom 
and  power  sufficient,  and  there  are  means  competent  to 
be  employed  under  the  sanction  of  legislative  authority, 
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to  hold  to  a  strict  accoantability  every  official  incnm- 
bent  The  mass  of  society  are  safficiently  capable  and 
honest  to  know  the  necessity  for  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  require  of  them  the  exercise  of  such 
fidelity.  Let  honest,  earnest,  patriotic  men  take  charge 
of  the  primary  assemblies,  in  which  these  corrupt 
streams  of  maladministration  have  their  origin,  and 
which  are  now  usually  controlled  by  venal  and  designing 
politicians,  and  the  mischief  would  soon  be  remedied. 
The  remedy  should  be  applied  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  if 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  administration  of  the  public 
authority  is  to  be  hoped  for  or  expected. 

S  282.  A  member  of  the  house  is  elected  for  two 
years,  marking  the  period  of  congressional  duration. 
There  have  hitherto  been  two  sessions,  designated  as 
the  fint  and  second  sessions  of  the  particular  coogress; 
and  whenever,  for  any  cause,  a  special  session  has 
been  called,  then  a  third  session  has  been  held.  The 
organization  at  the  first  session  continues  through  the 
succeeding  ones;  so  that,  notwithstanding  there  may 
be  several  sessions  of  a  particular  congress,  tbere  is  but 
one  organization  of  it  The  term  of  two  years  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon  as  the  proper  period  of  con- 
gression£d  duration.  A  less  period  than  two  years 
would  have  been  too  short  for  maturing  many  important 
measures  in  respect  to  which  legislation  is  required; 
and  as  each  successive  congress  is  composed,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  new  and  inexperienced  members,  the  labors 
of  a  prior  congress  could  not  readily  be  continued  in 
the  succeeding  one,  without  involviog  a  repetition  of 
their  former  labors.  Besides,  whatever  may  be  the 
ability  of  a  new  member,  experience  is  necessary  to 
make  him  a  practical  and  ready  legislator.  Two  years 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  one  so  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  legislative  duties  as  to  constitute  him  a  prac- 
tical legislator ;  and  it  is  generally  bad  policy  tor  the 
people  to  exchange  a  faithful  and  experienced  represent- 
ative for  an  inexperienced  one. 

g  283.  It  should  be  the  object  of  every  constitutional 
government  to  secure  men  to  administer  in  its  several 
departments,  who  possess  wisdom  to  discern,  and  virtue 
to  pursue,  the  common  good  of  society.  And  it  should 
provide  every  safeguard  against  a  departure  from  these 
principles,  so  that  fidelity  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  authority  would  be  secured.     Therefore,  great 
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care  should  be  observed  in  selecting  men  of  ability, 
intelligence  and  integrity  to  represent  the  people  in  the 
house ;  and  by  limiting  their  term  of  office  to  two  years, 
they  are  held  to  an  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  But 
should  a  representative  by  his  ability  and  fidelity,  serve 
faithfully  his  constituents,  it  would  be  wise  and  just  on 
their  part,  to  elect  him  for  a  second,  or  even  for  many 
succeeding  terms.  For  while  he  continues  faithful  to 
the  trusts  committed  to  him  the  longer  he  serves,  the 
more  experience  and  practical  ability  will  he  acquire; 
and,  consequently,  the  more  efficient  will  he  be  in  the 
service  of  his  constituents.  It  is  bad  policy  for  the  people 
to  exchange  a  faithful  and  experienced  representative 
for  an  untried  one,  whatever  may  be  his  pretensions  or 
promise.  Prudent  men  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  affairs,  are  never  guilty  of  such  folly.  In  demo- 
cratic countries,  no  man  has  any  personal  claims  for 
office;  and  whoever  sets  up  such  claim,  evinces  an 
intention  to  serve  himself, .  rather  than  to  serve  the 
public ;  and  upon  every  principle  of  prudent  precaution 
his  claims  should  be  discarded. 

S  284.  It  is  better,  however,  that  the  term  of  office 
of  a  member  of  the  house  should  be  limited  to  two 
years,  than  to  continue  longer;  and  then,  if  the  member 
proves  to  be  faithful  and  efficient,  to  reelect  him  for  a 
second  term.  In  this  way  immediate  responsibility  is 
secured,  together  with  the  benefits  of  an  experience 
incident  to  a  longer  term.  The  people  would  generally 
adopt  this  practice,  were  they  not  ioflnenced  to  the  con- 
trary by  a  class  of  ambitious  ihen,  who  are  constantly 
setting  up  claims  for  office,  and  insisting  that  their  turn 
to  serve  the  people  is  at  hand.  The  cry  of  rotation  in 
office  is  often  uttered  by  those  who  are  impatient  to 
plunder  the  public ;  and  when  no  other  reason  can  be 
asigned  why  an  official  iucumbent  should  be  dismissed 
than  that  he  has  been  in  office  a  long  time,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  the  common  welfare  requires  that  he  should 
be  continued.  For  if  his  administration  has  been  so 
faithful  that  no  fault  can  be  found,  he  is  the  man  of  all 
others  to  continue ;  and  had  it  not  been  so,  one  anxious 
to  displace  him  would  be  likely  to  discover  it,  and 
allege  it  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  dismissed. 

S  285.  Too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  given  by 
the  people  to  this  subject.  To  secure  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  representative,  there  should  be  short 
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terms  of  office.  To  encourage  fidelity  and  secare 
efficiency  in  the  discbarge  of  its  duties,  those  who 
have  been  faithful,  and  have  evinced  the  proper  and 
necessary  ability,  should  be  continued  by  reelections ; 
and,  as  a  general  principle,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  public  welfare  demands  no  change  while  the  incum- 
bent is  competent  and  faithful  to  his  official  trusts. 
Nothing  tends  more  directly  to  drive  honest  and  faithful 
men  from  the  field  of  political  administration,  than  to 
be  obliged  to  come  into  competition  with  designing  and 
dishonest  demagogues,  and  to  deal  with  office  as  though 
it  were  a  political  bone  to  be  seized  by  hungry  dogs 
starving  for  official  pap.  When,  to  obtain  a  nomination 
for  an  office,  or  an  election,  money  must  be  spent  by  the 
candidate  to  buy  up  the  influence  of  professional  wire- 
workers,  or  to  corrupt  the  sufirage  of  the  people,  men 
of  real  virtue  and  integrity  of  character  will  seldom  be 
found  to  be  candidates  for  office ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
tricky,  dishonest  and  corrupt  will  be  likely  to  bear  sway 
in  the  political  arena ;  at  least,  such  will  be  the  ten- 
dency; the  people  will  be  swindled,  and  the  public 
welfare  betrayed. 

§  286.  The  continuance  of  the  official  term  of  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  should  be  of  longer  duration  than  that 
of  a  member  of  a  state  assembly.  A  member  of  con- 
gress is  required  to  become  familiar  with  subjects  of 
international  administration  in  respect  to  commercial 
intercourse,  etc.  He  is  also  to  legislate,  touching  public 
interests  affecting  all  the  states ;  while  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  is  only  required  to  be  familiar  with 
the  habits,  manners,  institutions,  occupations  and  laws 
of  his  own  state,  to  qualify  him  generally  for  a  state 
legislator.  In  a  single  state,  the  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  are  more  homogeneous  and  uniform; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  less  difficult  to  ascertain  and 
understand  the  legislation  required  to  foster  and  protect 
them ;  and,  beside,  the  people  of  a  single  state  are  more 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  their  domestic  adminis- 
tration, because  more  immediately  connected  with  them 
in  their  daily  application  to  the  common  pursuits. 
From  divers  considerations  of  this  character,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  official  term  of  a 
member  of  the  house  of  congress  of  longer  duration 
than  that  of  a  member  of  the  corresponding  branch  in 
the  state  legislature. 
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S  287.  A  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  is 
required,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  state  from  which  he  is  chosen.  The  constitution 
does  not  determine  the  length  of  time  he  must  have 
resided  in  the  state  prior  to  the  election,  nor  in  what 
particular  part  of  the  state  he  should  reside.  These 
questions  are  left  to  the  determination  of  the  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  congress  may,  by  law, 
determine  these  questions,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that 
the  general  welfare  requires  them  to  do  so.  But  as  the 
member  is  to  represent  the  people  of  his  particular  state 
Id  the  congress,  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  democratic 
principles  to  permit  the  people  of  the  several  states  to 
acyust  these  questions  according  to  their  best  judgment 
It  would  be  wise  to  require  that  the  member  should 
have  resided  in  the  state  long  enough  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  interests  and  views  of  his  particular 
constituency ;  and  that  he  should  be  so  located  as  to  be 
likely  to  understand  their  requirements,  and  to  feel  his 
responsibility  to  them.  But  the  question  of  i)articular 
location  should  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  the  district  selecting  a  member.  It  may  happen  that 
the  man  best  suited  to  represent  them  resides  in  some 
other  district  of  the  state;  in  which  case  they  should  be 
permitted  to  return  him  as  their  member.  And  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  good  men,  whose  services  are 
required  by  the  public,  reside  in  districts  adverse  to 
them  in  politics ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  sent  to  congress 
only  by  the  suffrages  of  some  other  district.  In  such 
cases,  the  people  should  be  i)ermitted  to  select  such, 
without  regard  to  the  particular  district  in  which  they 
reside,  be(»kuse  they  would  thus  best  represent  the 
popular  interests,  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

18 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

THE  LEGISLATUBB — THE  SEOirATB. 

S  288.  Thb  senate  of  the  United  States  is  composed 
of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  senator  is  entitled 
to  one  vote.  The  constitution  provides  for  dividing  the 
whole  number  of  senators  into  three  classes,  in  respect 
to  the  time  when  the  official  term  shall  commence,  and, 
consequently,  when  the  same  shall  expire.  It  declares 
that, 'immediately  after  they" — the  senators — "shall 
be  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year ;  of  the 
second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and 
of  the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year."  ^ 
]By  this  provision  the  senate  is  made  a  continuous  body; 
and  is,  in  this  respect,  likewise,  unlike  the  house,  which 
continues  but  for  two  years,  when  a  new  body  is  required 
to  be  organized. 

§  289.  In  the  constitution  of  the  senate  as  a  political 
body,  two  features  are  particularly  prominent.  First,  it 
is  not  a  representative  body.  Second,  it  is  a  continu- 
ing or  perpetual  body,  intrusted  with  some  duties  not 
strictly  legislative,  although  it  constitutes  one  branch 
of  the  legislature.  By  not  being  a  representative  body, 
is  meant,  the  senate  does  not  represent  a  popular  con- 
stituency. It  is  claimed,  however,  that  it  represents  the 
states  in  their  political  or  organic  existence ;  and  that 
thus,  through  the  senate,  a  quasi  confederation  of  the 
states  exist  as  a  part  of  the  general  government-.  And 
an  attempt  to  sustain  this  view  is  ratuie  by  appealing  to 
the  discussions  in  the  convention  which  framed,  and  the 

1  At  the  first  aession  of  eongfress  under  the  oonfltltation^  the  division  of  the 
senators  into  three  classes  was  made  in  the  manner  following :  The  senators 
present  were  divided  into  three  classes  bv  name,  the  first  consisting  of  six,  the 
tecond  of  seven,  and  the  third  of  six.  Three  papers  of  equal  sise,  nambered 
one,  two  and  three,  were  by  the  secretary  rolled  up  and  put  into  a  box,  and 
drawn  by  a  committee  of  three  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose,  in  behalf  of  the 
respective  classes  in  which  each  of  them  was  placed ;  and  the  classes  were  to 
vacate  their  seats  in  the  senate  according  to  the  order  of  the  numbers  drawn 
for  them,  beginning  with  number  one.  It  was  also  provided,  that  when  sena- 
tors should  take  their  seats  trom  states  which  had  not  then  appointed  senators, 
they  should  be  placed  by  lot  in  the  foregoing  classes,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  keep  the  classes  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  (Journals  of  Senate,  15th 
May,  1780,  pp.  SS5, 20.)  In  arranging  the  original  classes,  care  was  taken  that 
both  senators  firom  the  same  state  should  not  be  in  the  same  class,  so  that  there 
never  should  be  a vacanoyat  ttie  same  time  of  the  seats  of  both  senators, 
(Story's  Com.  on  ConsU,  {  726.) 
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seyeral  conventions  which  adopted,  the  constitution. 
It  is  not  denied  that  there  were  those  who  advocated 
this  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  senate,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  senators  were  the  representatives  of 
the  states,  as  political  bodies;  and  that  the  security 
of  the  smaller  states  demanded  an  equal  representation 
with  the  larger  ones,  in  the  senate ;  and  they  insisted 
upon  such  representation  of  the  states.  But  such  is  not 
the  principle  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  senate, 
as  a  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  or  as  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  states. 

S  290.  The  senators  are  not  the  representatives  of  the 
states  as  political  institutions;  nor  are  they  in  any 
essential  particular  the  especial  guardians  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  states  against  the  possible  encroachments 
of  the  general  government.  In  that  respect  they  have 
no  duty  to  perform  not  common  to  the  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives ;  and  it  is  no  more  the  duty  of 
the  senator  to  see  to  it  that  the  general  government, 
in  the  administration  of  the  powers  committed  to  its 
exercise,  keeps  strictly  within  its  constitutional  limits, 
than  it  is  the  duty  of  the  representative.  Both  are 
sworn  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  in 
the  exercise  of  their  official  trusts,  and  each  are  equally 
bound  to  do  so. 

S  291.  At  the  time  the  general  government  was  insti- 
tuted, the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  represented 
in  their  political  discussions,  felt  the  need  of  a  national 
government,  to  be  intrusted  with  authority  to  administer 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
nation.  It  was  the  almost  universal  conviction  that 
the  states,  as  political  institutions,  could  not  be  intrusted 
with  such  administration.  Bat  there  were  serious  appre- 
hensions lest  a  great  central  government  might  be 
formed,  and  all  governmental  authority  be  consolidated 
in  it,  by  means  of  which  the  state  institutions  might 
become  absorbed,  and  the  people  be  deprived  of  control 
in  the  administration  of  their  local  and  domestic  affairs. 
There  were,  likewise,  apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
others  lest  the  people,  jealous  of  power  not  within  their 
immediate  control,  and  fearing  the  influence  and  oppres- 
sions of  a  strong  government,  like  the  one  from  which 
they  had  just  emancipated  themselves,  should  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  destroy  the  national  unity  by  state 
division  and  disintegration.  Their  discussions  show  the 
presence  of  these  two  classes  in  the  federal  and  state 
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oonventioDS.  The  one  party  was  accnsed  of  being  in 
favor  of  a  consolidation  of  all  authority  in  the  general 
government,  to  the  destruction  of  the  istates ;  the  other 
was  accused  of  adhering  to  the  rights  of  the  several 
states,  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 

S  292.  This  difference  of  opinion  was  natural.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  adopting  the  one  or  the  other  was 
problematical ;  for  they  were  unaided  by  any  historical 
parallel.  Here  were  people — citizens  of  thirteen  inde- 
pendent states,  consolidated  into  one  nation  by  a  united 
and  successful  effort  at  establishing  their  common  inde- 
pendence. They  were  a  nation ;  but  to  continue  such,  it 
was  necessary  to  institute  a  national  government.  That 
necessity  was  immediate  and  imperative.  And  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  instituted  must  be  supreme  in  the  exercise 
of  its  authority,  or  it  could  not  secure  the  existence, 
maintain  the  independence,  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  To  make  it,  in  its  administration,  dependent 
upon  the  diverse,  and  perhaps  adverse  wills  of  others, 
was  to  deprive  it  of  the  exercise  of  that  authority 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  a  government  administering  for  a  sovereign  nation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  already  living 
under  state  governments,  instituted  and  administered 
by  themselves.  These  governments  were  intrusted  with 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  as  was  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  their  local  and  domestic  affairs,  and  it 
was  clear  that  no  other  government  more  general  in  its 
administration,  could  possibly  administer  so  well,  and 
secure  to  each  citizen  such  exact  justice.  And,  while 
they  admitted  the  necessity  for  a  government  to  admin- 
ister in  national  affairs,  and  were  anxious  to  devise  one 
that  could  do  so  without  danger  to  the  states,  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved  was — how  can  such  a  government 
be  instituted?  and  what  must  be  its  constitutional 
structure  ? 

S  293.  The  advocates  of  a  strong  national  government 
were  not  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  states,  within  a  sphere  of  authoritv 
that  would  not  endanger  the  necessary  efBciency  of 
the  government  required  for  the  stability,  dignity 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Nor  were  the  advocates 
of  the  continued  independence  and  authority  of  the 
state  governments  hostile  to  the  institution  of  a 
national  government,  upon  a  basis  that  would  not 
endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people,  secured  by  their 
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own  administration  of  the  state  governments.  They 
were  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  ascertain  some 
means  of  establishing  a  general  government  for  the 
nation,  which,  while  it  would  be  most  efficient  in  admin- 
istering  the  authority  of  the  nation  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  its  security  and  welfare,  would  at  the  same 
time  be  so  limited,  as  to  have  no  power  to  encroach  upon 
the  people  of  the  states  in  the  administration  of  their 
local  and  domestic  affairs.  And  in  all  discussions  of 
these  questions  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  with  the 
founders  of  the  American  governments  the  great  desid* 
eratum  was,  to  ascertain  a  mode  in  which  the  principles 
of  self-government  might  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
administration  of  national  and  state  interests. 

S  294.  The  founders  of  these  governments  were 
embarrassed  in  attempting  to  establish  a  system  of 
national  and  state  administration,  by  confounding  the 
aathority  of  the  government  with  the  authority  of 
the  people  instituting  it  And  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  them  in  finding  a  true  theory  of  administration, 
arose  out  of  the  evident  incompatibility  between  two 
governments  over  the  same  territory,  embracing  the 
same  subjects,  being  each  sovereign  and  absolute  in 
their  authority.  The  feeling  was,  that  both  could  not 
be  sovereign ;  that  one  must  be  inferior  to  the  other ; 
or,  at  least,  one  must  have  a  check  upon  the  other,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  prevent  encroachments  upon  its  rights. 
Yet  to  make  the  general  government  supreme,  was  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  states;  to  make  the 
states  sovereign,  was  to  cripple  and  ultimately  paralyze 
the  nation.  These  difficuties  were  inevitable,  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  there  were  two  sources  of  authority  in 
the  general  and  state  governments.  If  there  were  two* 
sovereignties  to  be  administered  over  the  same  people 
and  within  the  same  territorial  limits,  the  difficulties 
were  insuperable.  They  perceived  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  revolution,  that  the  authority  to  be 
administered  by  the  government  is  the  authority  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  government  has  no  authority  of  its 
own ;  but  they  had  not  carefully  applied  it  in  detail, 
in  the  institution  and  administration  of  government. 
The  minds  of  American  statesmen  had  been  occupied 
more  with  vindicating  their  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power,  than  in  theorizing  upon  the 
best  form  of  actualizing  their  principles  in  the  structure 
of  a  national  government.    After  they  had  established 
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their  independence,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to 
institute  a  government  to  perpetuate  it,  their  attention 
was  then  turned  to  this  subject ;  and  the  foregoing 
views  represent  their  first  impressions. 

g  295.  But  the  fear  lest  the  general  government 
would,  if  supreme  and  unchecked  by  the  states,  encroach 
upon  state  authority  and  state  rights,  ceased,  when 
it  was  remembered,  that  the  same  people  by  whose 
authority  the  general  government  was  to  be  instituted 
and  to  be  administered,  were  also  citizens  of  the 
states,  and  equally  interested  in  maintaining  state 
administration  ;  and  the  like  fear  lest  the  states  should 
usurp  national  authority,  was  perceived  to  be  without 
foundation,  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  citizens 
were,  likewise,  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  equally 
interested  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  general 
government.  When,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  state  and  national  citizens  were  one  and 
the  same ;  that  their  general  and  local  interests  centered 
in  the  same  individuals ;  that  the  national  citizen  was 
likewise  a  state  citizen,  and  vice  versa,  the  fear  lest  the 
citizen  of  the  nation  should  turn  upon  himself,  as 
the  citizen  of  a  state,  and  rob  or  destroy  himself,  seemed 
absurd;  and,  therefore,  the  fear  of  centralization  of 
power  on  the  one  hand,  or  diffusion  of  it  among  the 
states  on  the  other,  ceased ;  and  thus  the  people  were 
enabled  to  establish  a  general  government  upon  the 
true  democratic  theory.  Such  were  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution. 

5  296.  The  compromises  of  the  constitution,  so  called, 
consisted  in  harmonizing  the  views  of  those  entertaining 
^these  opposite  opinions,  and  in  their  agreement  upon  a 
*plan  of  government  in  accordance  with  the  democratic 
theory  enunciated  by  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  — 
the  theory  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  govern- 
mental authority — that  governments  are  instituted  by 
the  people  for  the  administration  of  their  authority — 
that  there  is  but  one  source  of  authority  to  be  adminis- 
tered, either  by  the  general  or  state  governments, 
although  there  may  be  several  distinct  administrations. 
In  short,  by  compromises  is  meant,  one  party  renounced 
consolidation  on  the  one  hand;  the  other,  national 
disintegration;  and  both  united  in  providing  for  the 
administration  of  public  authority,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  general  and  state  governments,  allotting 
to  each  the  exact  sphere  in  which  it  was  to  administer. 
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To  the  general  government  was  committed  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  nation's  authority  in  relation  to  subjects 
pertaining  to  its  common  defense  and  general  weltare. 
To  the  state  governments  was  commttted  the  exercise 
of  whatever  authority  remained  essential  to  the  internal 
administration  in  respect  to  local  and  domestic  interests. 
And  whatever  was  not  committed  to  either,  remained 
with  the  people,  to  be  exercised  by  them  whenever 
occasion  might  make  it  necessary. 

S  297.  When  it  is  remembered  that  government  as  a 
corporate  institution,  belongs  to  the  people,  and  is  an 
instrument  of  administration  merely,  and  can  exercise 
no  authority  not  intrusted  to  it,  aud  can  exercise  the 
powers  delegated  only  for  the  purposes  prescribed,  it 
does  not  become  a  very  complex  question  to  assign  to 
it  the  true  sphere  of  its  duties  and  action.  When  the 
sovereign  authority  to  be  administered  is  distinguished 
from  the  authority  of  the  administrator ;  that  is,  when 
the  authority  of  the  creature  is  distinguished  from  the 
authority  of  the  creator,  there  will  be  less  liability  to 
err  in  treating  upon  the  authority  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  general  government  of  the  nation  as 
instituted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  but  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  for  administering 
its  authority  in  the  manner  prescribed.  For  auy  other 
purpose,  it  has  no  rights,  interests,  authority  or  exist- 
ence. Let  not  the  people  be  deceived,  then,  by  speaking 
of  the  general  government  as  though  it  were  an  entity 
aside  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted.  It 
is  the  same,  also,  in  respect  to  the  state  governments. 
They  are  merely  corporate  institutions,  created  to  be 
used  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority  in  matters  i>er- 
taining  to  their  domestic  interests.  For  any  other 
purpose,  they  have  no  rights,  interests,  authority,  or 
even  existence.  Therefore,  let  no  one  be  deceived  by 
supposing  them  to  be  institutions  having  an  existence 
and  authority,  independent  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created.  State  rights  and  state  authority  can 
mean  nothing  other  than  the  rights  and  authority  of 
the  people  of  the  states ;  or  the  authority  intrusted  to  the 
exercise  of  these  local  institutions.  Therefore,  when  it 
is  said,  the  senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  states  as  political  institutions,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  senate  represents  the  wisdom, 
discretion,  prudence,  foresight  and  dignity  of  the  people 
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collectively,  as  a  check  upon  the  indiscretion,  impulse, 
haste  and  want  of  foresight,  in  the  individual  masses ; 
otherwise,  it  means  nothing. 

S  298.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  senate  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  government,  represents  the  states 
therein,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  they 
are  represented  by  the  house  of  representatives,  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  senate  represents  the  collective 
wisdom,  virtue,  prudence,  foresight  and  dignity  of  the 
state,  as  distinguished  from  that  individual  interest, 
feeling,  impulse  and  indiscretion,  which  is  more  immedi- 
ately represented  by  the  members  of  the  house,  coming, 
as  they  do,  from  the  immediate  presence  of  a  popular 
constituency.  The  senator  certainly  does  not  represent 
the  state  or  its  interests,  as  separate  from  the  people 
and  their  interests ;  that  is,  he  does  not  represent  the 
institution  called  a  state  government  in  respect  to  in- 
terests, rights,  authority  and  existence,  separate  from  tiie 
people,  because  the  state  has  no  such  interest,  rights  or 
existence  to  be  represented  in  the  general  government, 
or  elsewhere.  ^ 

S  299.  It  was  the  manifest  design  of  the  people  in 
dividing  the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
into  two  distinct  branches,  and  in  giving  to  the  senate 
a  constitution  distinct  and  dissimilar  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  give  to  the 
senate  the  character  and  influence  in  the  exercise  of 
governmental  authority,  which  would  naturally  attach 
to  a  body  thus  selected  and  constituted.  The  peo- 
ple were  to  be  equally  represented  in  the  house;  but 
they  Avere  not  to  be  represented  at  all  in  the  senate. 
That  body  was,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  insti- 

I  In  speaking  npon  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Gerry 
said,  "the  evUs  we  experience  flow  trom  the  excess  of  democracy."  (5  Upp. 
Ell.  JDeb.,  1S6.)  Mr.  Mason  thought  the  house  of  representatives  ought  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and  be  made  the  grand  depository  of  tlie  democratic 

{irlnolple  of  the  government.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  to  be  our  house  of  commons, 
t  ougnt  to  know  and  sympathize  with  every  part  of  the  community,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  from  the  different  parts  of  the  republic.  (Id.;  Mr. 
Wilson  advocated  the  same  doctrine.  Mr.  Madison  considered  the  popular 
election  of  one  branch  of  the  national  legislature  as  essential  to  every  plan  of 
Aree  government.  He  was  an  advocate  ror  the  policy  of  refining  the  popular 
appointments  by  successive  flltratlons,  but  thought  It  might  be  pushed  too  ISar. 
He  wished  the  expedient  to  be  resorted  to  only  In  the  appointment  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature.  Ac,  (Madison's  Papers,  5  Llpp.  £11.  Deb.,  pp. 
ISO,  137.)  Mr.  Dickinson  thought  it  essential  that  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
should  oe  drawn  Immediately  fix>m  the  people,  and  that  the  other  should  be 
elected  by  the  state  legislatures;  that  in  the  formation  of  the  senate,  it  ought 
to  be  carried  through  such  a  refining  process  as  would  assimilate  It  as  nearly 
as  might  be  te  the  house  of  lords  in  England.  Mr.  Pierce  was  for  an  election 
by  the  people  as  to  the  first  branch,  and  by  the  states  as  to  the  second  branch. 
Mr.  Read  thought  there  was  too  much  attachment  betrayed  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments. He  thought  we  must  look  beyond  their  continuance:  that  the 
national  government  must  soon  swallow  them  up.  Mr.  Wilson  saw  no  Incom- 
patibility between  the  national  and  state  governments,  provided  the  latter 
were  reMralned  to  certain  local  poipoaes,  do.  (Id.,  pp.  168,  IM.) 
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tated  to  aid  the  nation  by  the  exerciae  of  a  judgment, 
pradence,  foresight  and  wisdom  not  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  body  of  men  elected  by  a  local  popular 
constituency.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  commit  the  selec- 
tion of  senators  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
because,  it  was  argued,  the  legislatures  will  select  their 
candidates  from  a  class  of  men  of  higher  standing,  and 
better  educated,  than  will  the  masses,  if  the  selection  be 
committed  to  them.  When  the  legislature,  representing 
the  collected  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth, 
select  men  to  represent  that  wisdom  and  dignity  in  the 
senate  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tl;^at  it  will 
select  those  who  are  below  its  estimated  standard  of 
ability  and  dignity  suited  to  represent  such  body,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  will  take  care  to  select  from  a 
class  of  men  the  most  talented  and  distinguished  in  the 
state,  to  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  highest  deliberative  body  in  the  nation. 
And  this  anticipation  of  the  fathers  has  hitherto  been 
realized ;  for  it  is  safe  and  just  to  affirm  of  the  United 
States  senate,  that,  as  a  deliberative  body,  it  has  never 
been  excelled  in  point  of  intelligence,  ability  and  dignity, 
by  any  other  delil>erative  body  in  the  world. 

S  300.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  structure  of  the 
general  government  contemplated  one  partly  federal 
and  partly  national.  If  by  federal  is  meant  that  the 
state  governments  as  political  institutions,  are  repre- 
sented in,  or  can  exercise  any  authority  over,  the  general 
government,  or  that  they  have  any  authority  of  their 
own  to  exercise  in  respect  to  the  general  government, 
the  proposition  is  denied.  The  argument  that  the  people 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  state  governments,  as 
sovereign  and  independent  in  respect  to  each  other,  and 
that  they  continued  them,  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the 
quasi  federal  theory.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  had  sovereign  authority  to  establish  for 
themselves  such  government,  and  to  authorize  it  to 
exercise  such  powers  as  they  thought  proper,  independ- 
ent of  the  existence  of  state  governments.  And  they 
likewise  had  authority  to  take  from  these  state  institu- 
tions the  exercise  of  any  or  all  powers,  and  to  confer  the 
same  upon  the  general  government;  and  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  do  so,  proves  that  they  did  not  deem  it 
expedient ;  not  that  they  did  not  possess  the  authority. 
The  same  authority  which  instituted  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  conferred  upon  it  the  powers  enumerated  in 

19 
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the  natioual  coustitntion,  could  have  conferred  upon  it 
all  other  governmeQtal  authority  to  the  destractiou  of 
state  jurisdiction.  But  the  people  deemed  it  best  to 
institute  the  general  government  and  confer  on  it  the 
exercise  of  such  public  authority  as  was  required  to  pLX>- 
vide  for  the  common  defense,  security  and  welfare  of 
the  people  as  a  nation ;  and  to  commit  the  exercise  of  the 
residue  of  their  authority,  so  far  as  the  same  was  neces- 
sary for  domestic  purposes,  to  the  local  administration 
of  the  states.  But  in  doing  this,  there  was  no  acknowl- 
edgment, either  expressly  or  by  implication,  that  the 
states,  as  such,  had  any  original  inherent  sovereignty, 
or  were  in  any  manner,  as  political  institutions,  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  general  government ; 
nor  did  they,  in  fact,  give  them  away.  New  York  as  a 
state  government  is  unrepresented  at  Washington,  while 
New  York  as  a  people  or  part  of  the  nation,  is  fully  rep- 
resented there.^ 

g  301.  The  argument  entitled  to  the  greatest  consider- 
ation in  favor  of  giving  to  state  legislatures  authority 
to  choose  their  own  senators  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
had  reference  to  the  inevitable  character  of  a  body  thns 
selected  and  constituted.  There  were  duties  to  be 
devolved  upon  that  body  which  required  that  the  mem- 
bers thereof  should  be  men  of  great  wisdom,  experience, 
discretion,  judgment  and  dignity.  These  qualifications 
were  of  more  importance  to  the  people  than  that  the 
members  should  come  from  any  particular  district  or 
state.  The  duties  to  be  performed  by  that  body  had 
respect  to  no  particular  locality  within  the  nation.  As 
a  branch  of  the  legislature  they  were  to  supervise  the 

1  Says  Story  (Com.  on  Ck>nst.,  {  60S) :  "  In  the  first  place  the  very  structare  of 
the  general  government  contemplated  one  partly  federal  and  partly  national. 
It  not  only  recognized  the  existence  of  the  state  governments,  out  perpetuated 
them,  leavlnflf  them  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rights  of  sot> 
erelgnty,  and  giving  to  the  general  government  a  few  powers.  The  general 
government  was,  therefore,  upon  the  acknowledged  basis,  one  of  limited 
and  circumscribe  1  powers;  the  states  were  to  possess  the  residuary  powers.*' 
What  does  all  this  prove  In  ftivor  of  the  federative  theory  ?  The  people  of  the 
nation  having  sovereign  authority.  In  virtue  of  tlielr  existence  as  such,  to 
create  such  Institutions  for  administrative  purposes  as  they  deem  best,  create 
a  national  government,  and  confer  on  It  Jurisdiction  over  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  external  administration  of  national  authority,  and  also  over  such 
matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  administration,  as  local  Institutions  were 
not  competent  to  administer;  but  in  respest  to  such  other  matters  of  Internal 
administration  as  pertain  to  the  local  and  domestic  Interests  of  the  people, 
the  nation  leaves  them  to  the  administration  of  the  state  governments,  assert- 
ing, however,  its  authority  over  the  whole  subject.  Now,  where  is  to  be  found 
the  recognition  of  state  sovereignty,  or  state  authority  even,  as  Independent 
of  the  nation?  The  idea  that  the  states,  as  Independent  sovereignties,  were 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  administration  of  the  general  government, 
leads  to  constant  error.  The  people  of  the  states  in  respect  to  popular  rights 
and  interests  were  represented;  what  was  there  in  the  government,  Independ- 
ent of  the  people,  that  required  to  be  represented  In  the  general  government? 
and  how,  practically,  are  the  states  politically  represented  by  the  tXnlted  States 
senators  ? 
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action  of  the  house,  and  bring  to  the  test  of  superior 
wisdom,  great  experience  and  calm  judgment,  the  pro- 
posed enactments  of  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
senate  was  to  constitute  the  higher  tribunal  in  the  nation 
for  trying  impeachments ;  it  was  to  be  associated  with 
the  president  in  making  treaties  with  foreign  nations  ; 
also  in  appointing  embassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls;  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  other 
officers.  For  these  reasons  it  was  deemed  important  to 
secure,  as  members  of  that  body,  the  best  men  the 
nation  could  produce.  Therefore,  the  selection  of  them 
was  committed  to  the  legislatures  of  th6  several  states, 
rather  than  to  a  popular  constituency.  And  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  state  legislatures,  in  selecting 
men  for  senators  of  the  United  States,  have  usually 
sought  them  among  those  who,  as  a  class,  stood  highest 
in  the  state  for  ability,  intelligence,  culture,  refinement, 
worth  and  dignity ;  and  the  character  of  the  senate  thus 
composed  is  such,  that  the  bestowal  of  its  office  confers 
the  highest  honor  upon  the  person  receiving  it.^ 

g  302.  He  only  can  be  deemed  an  honest  and  patriotic 
citizen  who  seeks  the  highest  good  of  his  country  by  the 
employment  of  eveiy  means  in  his  power  essential  to 
that  end.  Observation  and  reflection  teach  that  there 
are  duties  to  be  performed,  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  which  require,  in  their  i)erformance,  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  mind;  qualities 
which  can  be  found  only  in  a  class  of  men,  fitted  by 
natural  endowment,  and  by  the  discipline  of  a  liberal 
education  and  long  practice.  The  relations  of  society 
to  the  individual  members  thereof,  impose  duties  of  this 
character  upon  every  government,  whether  popular, 
aristocratic,  or  monarchical.  The  good  of  society 
requires  wise  legislation  to  adjust  and  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  to  the  numerous  transactions  of  men,  in 

1  '^The  scheme  of  an  election  bv  the  legislature  "flnally  prevailed  by  a  nnanl- 
mons  vote.  The  reasoning  by  which  this  mode  of  appointment  was  supported 
does  not  appear  at  large  in  any  contemporary  debate.  Bat  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  imperfect  lights  left  us,  that  the  main  grounds  were  that  It  would 
Immediately  connect  the  state  governments  with  the  national  government, 
and  thus  harmonize  the  whole  into  one  universal  system."  (Story*s  Com.  on 
Const.,  8  703, 70L)  It  is  admitted  that  remarks  of  that  character  were  made  by 
some  orthe  members,  but  it  seems  Impossible  that  any  one  should  have  been 
influenced  by  them;  for  it  Is  not  true  that  the  state  governments  are  connected 
with  the  general  government  through  the  senator  elected  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. For  example,  in  what  respect  is  the  governor,  as  the  chief  executive  of 
the  state,  connected  with  the  general  government  through  the  senator  elect? 
In  wliat  respect  is  the  legislature  of  the  state  connected  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment through  the  senator  elected  by  it?  or  in  what  respect  is  the  Judiciary 
of  the  state  thus  connected  with  the  general  government?  If  neither  the 
executive,  legislative  or  ludlcial  departments  of  the  state  are  connected  with 
the  general  government  through  the  United  States  senator,  then  In  what 
respect  is  the  government  itself  thus  connected? 
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the  infinitude  of  their  relations  to,  and  bearings  upon, 
each  other.  The  wisest  and  best  cannot  always  fore- 
judge the  evil  results  which  measures,  apparently 
innocent  and  simple,  will  produce  if  improperly  imposed 
upon  society  as  law.  Therefore,  every  government 
approximating  to  a  democracy,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  presence  of  this 
wisdom  and  discreet  judgment,  both  in  a  branch  of  its 
legislature  and  on  the  bench.  The  principles  of  popular 
representation  do  not  apply  to  either  the  senate,  which 
is  a  quasi  judicial  body,  nor  to  the  bench.  The  judge 
upon  the  bench  is  required  to  know  the  law  as  obliga- 
tory upon  all ;  and  to  ascertain  the  fact^  requiring  its 
application  ;  and  then,  honestly  to  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law  upon  the  facts  as  ascertained.  He  is 
to  represent  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  neither 
town,  county,  or  state,  except  in  the  character  of  impar- 
tial justice;  blind  to  every  consideration  except  the 
wise  and  just  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  him.  He  is  not  to  know  whether  the 
subject  of  his  judgment  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool ;  a 
saint  or  a  sinner;  a  rich  man  or  poor;  dignified  or 
mean  ;  black  or  white,  constituent  or  stranger.  Be  he 
who  or  what  he  may,  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  declare 
the  law  as  applicable  to  the  facts  is  the  same.  With 
what  propriety,  then,  can  a  judge  have  a  constituency? 
What  can  he  do  for  them  as  their  representative?  what 
rights  can  he  recognize  in  them,  and  award  to  them, 
that  a  judge  not  a  representative  is  not  bound  to 
recognize  and  award?  As  a  judge,  is  he  to  feel  the 
presence  of  the  people  on  the  bench?  Is  he  to  be 
swerved  from  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  by 
their  influence  or  clamor  ?  Is  he  to  remember  that  he 
owes  bis  official  position  to  their  sufirage?  If  so,  by 
every  principle  sacred  to  justice,  he  is  unfit  to  be  a 
judge ;  he  deserves  to  be  impeached,  and  be  sent  back 
to  the  political  arena  from  whence  he  came.  The  people 
are  their  own  worst  enemies  when  they  put  politicians 
on  the  bench.  They  subvert  their  own  liberties,  and 
deprive  themselves  of  the  administration  of  exact  jus- 
tice, when  they  adopt  a  mode  of  selecting  judges 
which,  from  its  nature,  will  not  secure  the  wisest  and 
best  men  the  profession  can  produce ;  which,  from  its 
nature,  will  put  upon  the  bench  men  of  quick  sense  to 
snuff  the  popular  breeze,  and  to  trim  their  judicial  sails 
to  catch  its  favor. 
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S  303.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  selection 
of  senators  of  the  United  States.  The  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  large,  as  well  as  that  of  every  citizen,  requires 
that  the  senate  of  the  United  States  be  composed  of 
men,  who,  from  age,  experience,  ability,  culture,  dis- 
cipline, and  sound  judgment,  shall  be  equal  to  any 
emergency  that  can  arise.  They  are  required  to  be 
statesmen  of  the  clearest  and  broadest  vision.  They 
must  be  able  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  scope  of 
every  question  that  can  arise  in  the  administration  of  the 
general  government,  both  in  respect  to  external  or 
international  rights  and  duties,  and  also  in  respect  to 
those  which  pertain  to  tbe  internal  administration  of 
national  authority.  Every  member  should  be  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  science  of  public  and  police  law. 
He  should  be  qualified  to  determine  all  questions  of 
international  law  which  are  to  be  aided  or  modified  by 
the  treaties  he  advises  aud  ratifies.  He  should  under- 
stand the  principles  of  political  economy;  for  by  his 
judgment  and  vote  the  nation  is  to  be  prospered  or 
injured  in  all  its  fountains  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  senator  should  have  no  constituency  but  that 
of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  most  prudent  discretion,  the 
clearest  insight  aud  the  most  comprehensive  judgment 
of  the  sta^te  and  nation.  Such  are  the  duties  the  consti- 
tution imposes  upon  him,  and  consequently  such  should 
be  his  qualifications.  The  founders  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  manifested  great  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight when  they  provided  for  the  election  of  senators  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state.  By  no  other  means  could 
they  have  secured  the  appropriate  men  to  constitute  the 
highest  deliberative  body  of  the  nation,  qualified  to 
counsel  the  president,  and  take  part  with  him  in  adjust- 
ing the  relations  between  the  nation  and  foreign  powers. 

5  304.  While  the  principles  of  popular  or  democratic 
governments  require  that  the  people  should  be  poten- 
tially present  in  the  legislature,  and  that  their  voice 
should  be  heard,  and  their  rights  respected  in  the 
making  of  laws,  their  own  well-being,  aud  the  welfare 
of  society  requires  that  no  one  should  have  a  local  con- 
stituency, who  is  selected  to  administer  in  departments 
of  the  government  where  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment will  not  consistently  permit  the  influence  of  such 
eoQStituency.  Thus,  the  duties  of  the  judicial  office 
admit  of  no  popular  influence ;  they  are  the  same,  inde* 
pendent  of  all  constituencies.    To  be  in  sympathy  with 
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any  on  the  subject  of  adjudication  is  a  disqualification. 
The  judge  on  the  bench  should  feel  that  he  belonjg^ 
to  the  commonwealth  as  the  dispenser  of  impartial 
justice  to  all.  The  principles  of  democracy  requiring 
the  potential  presence  of  the  people  in  the  legislature  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  laws  just  to  all,  require  the 
absence  of  their  influence  on  the  bench,  that  impartial 
justice  may  be  administered  to  all.  Therefore,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  judicial  office,  and  to  the 
spirit  in  which  its  duties  are  to  be  i>erformed,  that 
the  incumbent  should  feel  himself  the  representative  of 
a  constituency  less  numerous  than  the  state  at  large. 
Public  interests,  and  public  and  private  justice  imper- 
atively demand,  that  such  method  shall  be  adopted  in 
the  selection  of  judges,  as  will  secure  the  ablest,  wisest 
and  best  men  for 'that  office  which  the  state  can  pro- 
duce ;  and  experience  proves  that  the  larger  and  wiser 
the  constituency,  the  more  competent  and  responsible 
will. be! the  representative.  Commit  the  selection  of 
judges  to  ward  politicians,  and  ward  politicians  will  be 
found  on  the  bench.  Commit  their  selection  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  no  man  can  be  appointed  who,  in  char- 
acter, ability  and  intelligence,  is  not  a  fair  representative 
of  the  same  qualities  in  the  legislature. 

S  305.  Because  the  duties  of  the  senatorial  office 
required  in  the  senator  qualifications  of  character  and 
ability,  rather  than  those  of  a  representative  of  a  local 
constituency,  the  number  to  be  selected  from  each  state 
was  determined  with  reference  to  the  dignity  and 
character  of  the  senate,  and  not  with  respect  to  the 
principles  of  popular  representation.^    Two  from  each 

I  "Bach  state,  whether  more  or  less  populoas,  appoints  two  senators— a 
number  which  woald  have  been  inconvenient  if  the  votes  in  the  senate  were 
taken,  as  in  the  former  congress,  by  states,  when,  if  the  delegates  from  a  state 
were  equally  divided,  the  vote  of  the  state  was  lost;  and  which,  of  course, 
rendered  an  uneven  number  preferable.  But  in  the  senate  a  numerical  vote 
is  taken  in  all  cases,  and  the  division  of  opinion  among  those  who  represent 
particular  states  has  no  influence  on  the  general  result.  If  the  senate  should 
be  equally  divided,  the  casting  vote  is  given  to  the  vice-president,  whose  office 
It  is  to  preside  in  the  senate.  The  equality  of  states  in  this  respect  is  not  i>er» 
haps  defensible  on  the  principle  of  representing  the  people,  which  ought 
always  to  be  according  to  numbers;  but  it  was  the  result  of  mutual  concession 


tioif  the  principle  of  eauallty  in  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  enjoying  In 
most  respects  equal,  and  in  some  respects  greater  powers.  •  •  This  composi- 
tion of  both  houses  is  peculiar  to  our  country,  and  has  been  found  in  practice 
neither  productive  of  schism  nor  deficient  in  energy.  A  perfect  independence 
of  sentiment  has  been  uniformly  manifested  by  the  members,  and  much 
superiority  to  local  interests  and  impressions  particularly  sought  for  in  the 
senate  have  always  been  found  there."  (Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  pp. 
82, 83.)  It  seems  stranse  that  any  one  should  mistake  the  real  object  tor  whl&i 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  was  established.  It  is  in  no  political  or  per- 
sonal sense  a  representative  body.  It  is  representative  only  In  the  sense  that 
Its  members  oucht  to  be  "  representative  men."  In  respect  to  talent.  Integrity. 
Intelligence  and  virtue.  (Story's  Com.  on  ConsL,  \  702.)  -»     --t*    -^^  t 
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state  gave  them  a  body  of  twenty-six  members,  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
This  secured  to  the  government  the  services  of  an  able 
body  of  counselors,  and  tended  to  give  to  its  adminis- 
tration, dignity,  and  to  secure  confidence  in  its  wisdom 
and  permanence.  ^*  It  has  not  only  been  demonstrated 
that  the  senate,  in  its  actual  organization,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  but  that  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  part  of  the  system,  and  the  real  bal- 
ance-wheel which  adjusts  and  regulates  its  movements." 

S  306.  The  number  of  senators  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  insure  that  variety  of  knowledge,  talent,  expe- 
rience and  practical  skill  essential  to  the  discharge  of  its 
various  duties.  No  human  genius  or  industry  is  ade- 
quate to  all  the  vast  concerns  of  government,  if  it  be 
not  aided  by  the  power  and  skill  of  numbers.^  Num- 
bers are  also  important  to  give  to  the  body  sufficient 
firmness  to  resist  the  influence  which  the  more  popular 
branch  will  be  solicitous  to  exert  over  them.  Numbers, 
in  many  cases,  confer  power;  and  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  they  present  greater  resistance  to  improper 
influences.  The  senate  being  instituted  as  the  conserv- 
ative power  or  balance-wheel  in  the  government,  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  created. 

S  307.  The  duration  of  the  senatorial  term  is  also 
favorable  to  the  stability  and  dignity  essential  to  that 
body.  From  the  classification  of  its  members,  one  third 
of  their  number  retire  every  two  years,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  with  new  members.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  two-thirds  of  their  number  will  always  have  the 
benefit  of  an  experience,  as  members  of  that  body, 
varying  from  two  to  four  years.  This  will  preserve 
great  uniformity  in  its  rules,  familiarity  with  the  routine 
of  its  duties,  and  will  secure  accuracy  and  precision  in 
all  its  movements.  Thus,  while  the  senate  is  made  a 
perpetual  body  as  a  branch  of  the  government,  there 
is  a  continual  change  in  the  members  composing  it. 
There  is  a  perpetual  sameness  in  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  end  for  which  it  was  created ;  but  there  are  changes 
in  its  meml)ers,  sufficient  to  keepvthem  in  mind  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  nation,  and  such,  also,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  motives  to  usurp  and  concentrate 
authority  in  their  own  hands ;  yet  its  efficiency  is  not 
weakened  by  the  constant  influx  of  new  and  inexpe- 
rienced members.    The  system  seems  to  be  perfect  in 

>  Btenrj'e  Oom.  on  Const.,  1706^ 
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its  adaptation  to  all  the  Teqaiiements  of  sueh  a  body, 
oonnected  with  a  popular  goTeroment 

S  308.  The  qualifications  proposed  for  senators  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  representatives,  consist  in 
a  more  advanced  age,  and  a  longer  period  of  citizenship. 
A  senator  mnst  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years. 
The  propriety  of  these  requirements  is  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  senatorial  trust ;  which,  requiring  greater 
extent  of  information  and  stability  of  character,  requires^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  senator  should  have  reached 
a  period  of  life  most  likely  to  supply  these  advantages* 
and  which — participating  immediately  in  transactions 
with  foreign  nations — ought  to  be  exercised  by  none 
who  are  not  thoroughly  weaned  from  the  prepossessions 
and  habits  incident  to  foreign  birth  and  education.^ 

S  309.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  is 
er  officio  president  of  the  senate ;  but  he  has  no  voice 
in  their  deliberations,  and  can  vote  only  in  case  the 
members  present  are  equally  divided.  The  senate  are 
authorized  to  choose  their  other  officers,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  while  he  shall  be 
engaged  in  exercising  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  they  are  required  to  elect  a  president  pro 
tempore^  Each  house  is  made  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members; 
and  a  majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a  quorum  for 
general  business;  though  a  less  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day ;  and  also  are  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  members,  under  such  penalties  as  they 
may  severally  provide. 

S  310.  The  senate  is  a  semi-judicial  body — not  that 
it  can  exercise  judicial  powers  over  subjects  properly 
belonging  to  tlie  sphere  of  judicial  administration— ^ 
but  the  power  to  try  all  impeachments  against  high 
officials  is,  by  the  constitution,  committed  to  its  sole 
exercise.  In  the  exercise  of  that  power  it  sits  as  a 
high  court,  having  authority  to  determine  all  questions 
of  law  and  fact  involved  in  pronouncing  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  When  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  on  trial,  the  chief-justice  presides. 
From  the  composition  of  the  senate,  it  is  a  fit  and 
appropriate  tribunal  to  try  and  determine  all  questions 
of  law  and  fact  involved  in  the  guilt  of  any  public 
officer  of  the  United  States ;  for  among  its  membeiB  ard 

I  FeUeniUst,  02. 
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always  to  be  found  the  ablest  lawyers  and  jnrists  of  the 
nation.  When  trying  an  impeachment  they  are  to  be 
upon  oath  or  affirmation,  combining  the  duties  both 
of  the  judge  and  jury,  to  hear  and  determine  the  law 
and  the  facts  touching  the  matters  in  hearing. 

S  311.  The  congress  thus  constituted  is  required  to 
assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  and  until  congress 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day,  that  meeting  is  to  take 
place  on  the  first  Monday  in  December.^  When  thus 
assembled,  they  are  independent  of  each  other  in  their 
organization  and  the  government  of  their  respective 
bodies ;  but  neither  house  during  the  session  can  adjourn 
for  a  period  more  than  three  days,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  body ;  nor  can  they  adjourn  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  are  setting.' 

S  312.  Each  house  is  not  only  a  judffe  of  the  election 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  members,  but  it  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member.  The  necessity  for  the 
existence  and  exercise  of  this  power  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  self-preservation.  The  constitution 
confers  the  power  to  punish  in  express  terms,  only  for 
offenses  committed  by  its  members.  Bnt  the  same 
necessity  requires  its  exercise  in  respect  to  persons  not 
members ;  and  the  supreme  coitrt  of  the  United  States 
have  held  that  the  honse  have  authority  to  arrest  and 
bring  before  it  for  punishment  for  contempt,  other  than 
its  members.^  This  power  to  punish  extends  only  to 
imprisonment,  which  can  continue  no  longer  than  the 
authority  which  imprisons.  The  imprisonment  neces*^ 
sarily  terminates  with  the  adjournment  or  dissolution 
of  congress.* 


I  Art.  1,1 4, Const  U.S.   « Id., art.  1, 1 8. 

s  In  Afxdtnan,  v.  Dvann  (6  Wheat.,  204),  the  inpreme  court  of  the  United  States 


held  that,  "To  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  honse 
of  repreeentatives  of  the  United  States,  for  an  assault  and  t>attery  and  Iklse 
imprisonment,  it  is  a  legal  jostlflcatlon  and  bar  to  plead  that  a  dongress  was 


held  and  sitting  daring  the  period  of  the  trespass  complained  of;  and  that  th« 
house  of  representatives  had  resolved  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  gouty  of  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  of  a  nigh  contempt  of  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  same,  and  had  ordered  that  the  speaker  should  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  commanding  him  to  take  the  plaintiff  into 
enstody  wherever  found,  and  to  nave  him  before  the  said  house  to  answer  to 
the  said  charge  ■  and  that  the  speaker  did  accordingly  issue  such  a  warranty 
reciting  the  said  resolution  and  order,  and  oommanding  the  sergeant-at-arms 
to  take  the  plaintiff  Into  custody,  Ac.,  and  delivered  the  said  warrant  to  the 
said  defendant.  Bv  virtue  of  which  warrant  the  defendant  arrested  the  plaint- 
iff, and  conveyed  nim  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  where  he  was  heard  in  his 
defense  touching  the  matter  of  th6  said  charge,  and  the  ekamlnaUon  being 
adjourned  from  day  to  day,  and  the  house  having  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be 
detained  in  custody  he  was  acoordlngly  detained  by  the  defendant  until  ha 
was  finally  adjudged  to  be  guilty,  and  convicted  of  the  charge  aforesaid,  and 
ordered  to  be  forthwith  brought  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker 
and  discharged  flrom  custody,  and  after  being  thus  reprimanded  was  aetuMly 
discharged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  aforesaid." 
«  I  Kent's  Com.,  286  and  note. 
20 
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S  313.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives  are  to  be 
prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing 
senators.'  This  provision  of  the  constitution  gives  to 
the  general  government  full  power  to  provide  for  main- 
taining itself  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  should 
a  state  be  disposed  to  subvert  its  constitutional  exist- 
ence. Congress  could  by  law  provide  for  the  election 
of  members  to  the  house  of  representatives,  by  fixing 
upon  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  election,  and  by 
prescribing  the  manner  of  holding  the  same ;  and  could 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  such  puri>ose. 
It  could  also,  if  necessary,  determine  by  law  the  time 
and  manner  of  electing  the  senator;  and  could,  by 
law,  require  the  legislature  of  a  state  to  come  together 
and  elect  a  senator  in  accordance  therewith ;  and  they 
could  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  compel  a 
compliance  with  such  requirement.'  The  constitution 
has  imposed  a  duty  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  and  made  it  supremely  binding  upon  them. 
They  are  required  by  the  same  constitution  to  take  an 
oath  of  office  to  perform  that  duty ;  and  without  taking 
that  oath  they  cannot  qualify  as  members.  Should  the 
members  refuse  to  perform  this  duty  as  required  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  congress  in  respect 
thereto,  there  is  a  supreme  judiciary  to  apply  the  law, 
and  a  supreme  executive  to  enforce  its  mandate. 

S  314.  Each  house  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  to  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  require 
secrecy.  The  object  of  this  requirement,  in  part,  at 
least,  is  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  examining 
particularly  into  the  official  conduct  of  the  members  of 
the  congress,  with  a  view  of  holding  them  to  a  strict 
accountability,  and  to  enable  the  constituent  and  nation 
to  know  the  position  and  action  of  each  member  upon 
every  important  measure.  A  i>rovision  for  entering  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  upon  the  journal  at 
the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  the  persons  present,  is  also 
inserted  in  the  constitution.^ 

S  315.  The  senators  and  representatives  are  to  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  servicesi  to  be  ascertained  by 

1  Art.  1, 1 4,  Const.  U.  &  t  Bawto  on  tb%  ConstitaUon,  p«  43. 
gArul,i5bOon«tU.8* 
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law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Except  for  treason,  felony  and  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
they  are  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  also  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.  Nor  are  they 
to  be  called  in  question  in  any  other  place  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  house.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  official  term  of  either  the  senator  or  representative, 
they  may  not  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  ere* 
ated,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been 
increased  during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  can  be  a  member  of  either 
house  during  its  continuance.^ 


OHAPTEE  IX. 

LEGISLATTVB  POWEBS  AKD  DUTIES. 

S  316.  All  legislative  powers  granted  to  the  general 
government  are  vested  in  congress,  and  it  is  authorized 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof.  The  constitution  has,  in  the 
most  general  terms,  instituted  the  several  departments 
of  the  government,  and  given  guides  to  the  proper 
administration  thereof.  It  has  vested  it  with  powers  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  government  over  certain 
specified  subjects.  But  it  requires  the  legislation  of 
congress  to  define  and  determine  the  mode  of  its  action, 
and  the  details  of  its  administration;  so  that  practically 
every  department  and  officer  of  the  government,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  iK)wers  committed  to  either,  are  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  congress.  The  constitution 
vests  in  a  president  of  the  United  States  the  executive 
ix>wers  of  the  government;  and  points  out  in  general 
terms  the  manner  of  his  election,  and  induction  into 
office.  But  it  is  necessary  for  congress  to  regulate  and 
determine  the  mode  of  executive  administration.  The 
constitution  vests  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  congress  from  time  to  time  may  ordain  and  establish. 
But  the  organization  of  the  supreme  court  in  all  its 

iArtl,|6bOoiist.U.a 
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detitils,  is  necessarily  the  subject  of  legislation,  and 
consequently  these  details  are  to  be  determined  by  con- 
gress. All  the  several  departments  of  the  government 
are  to  be  administered  according  to  law ;  and  the  laws 
of  their  administration  are  to  be  determined  by  congress. 
This  necessity  imposes  upon  the  legislative  department 
the  supervision  of  all  the  others ;  and,  although  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  president  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  executed,  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  see  that  he 
has  the  necessary  means,  and  that  he  performs  his  con- 
stitutional duty. 

S  317.  The  legislative  department  of  a  government, 
more  than  any  other,  eminently  represents  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  It  is  necessarily  required  to  be 
present  by  its  laws,  in  every  other  department,  and  to 
provide  for  the  faithful  and  just  administration  of  the 
duties  thereof.  It  stands  in  the  place  of  the  people,  and 
must  have  their  wisdom  and  uolimited  discretion,  in 
respect  to  all  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction.  It 
must  be  a  department  with  Argus  eyes«  seeing  the 
relations,  dependencies,  influences,  and  needs  of  society 
in  all  its  parts ;  it  must  have  wisdom  to  discover  the 
laws  necessary  to  regulate  and  harmonize  the  jarring 
and  discordant  elements;  and  discretion  to  adapt  means 
to  that  end.  The  true  mission  of  the  legislator  is  to 
discover  the  natural  laws  incident  to  every  condition 
and  relation  which  can  exist  in  society ;  and  to  devise 
means  by  which  such  laws  can  have  just  sway  without 
interruption.  For  every  individual  being,  as  well  as 
every  atom  of  matter,  is  the  subject  of  natural  law,  and 
can  be  regulated  and  controlled  harmoniously  only  in 
accordance  with  such  laws.  The  Infinite  Father  and 
Divine  Architect  of  the  universe  is  omnipresent  in 
every  department  of  existence  by  the  omnipotence  of 
his  power,  in  the  operations  of  these  natural  and  neces- 
sary laws,  and  the  highest  good  of  all  requires  that 
these  natural  laws  should  be  understood  and  observ^. 
Hence,  the  wise  legislator,  if  he  would  regulate  by  law 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  society,  will  first  ascertain  the 
natural  laws  pertaining  to  commerce  and  trade,  and 
then  adapt  his  legislation  thereto;  and  thus  it  is  in 
respect  to  every  branch  of  industry  and  every  depart- 
ment of  business. 

S  318.  The  legislative  department  of  government  is 
necessarily  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  a  larger  dis- 
cretion than  any  other.    It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
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pofirers  which  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  exercise  to  preserve  itself  and  the  society  over 
whose  interests  it  presides.  For  these  reasons  the  legis- 
lative department  should  be  connected  immediately  with 
the  people,  and  should  be  in  constant  communication 
with  them.  One  branch,  at  least,  should  take  its  mem- 
bers from  every  district  in  the  state  or  nation,  that  the 
observation,  information,  interest  and  discretion  of 
the  people  may  be  present  in  the  legislature  to  suggest, 
nrge  and  act  for  the  particular  occasion.  There  are 
certain  rights  of  the  individual  and  public  which  should 
be  so  guarded  by  constitutional  bulwarks  that  even  the 
legislature  cannot  invade  them.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
iodividual  and  the  well-being  of  society,  that  even 
the  people  themselves  should  be  deemed  incapable  of 
disregarding  them.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  government  should  be  well  defined —  that 
of  the  legislature  as  well  as  of  the  others.  But  within 
its  assigned  sphere  or  jurisdiction,  and  in  respect  to 
proper  subjects  of  legislative  control  or  direction,  it 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  large  discretion.  Where 
vested  rights  are  not  infringed,  where  fundamental 
principles  are  not  endangered,  and  especially  where  the 
common  welfai'e  demands  legislative  action,  there 
the  .maxim,  salus  reipubliccB  est  suprenia  lez^  applies, 
and  the  legislature  will  be  i*equired  to  exercise  all 
necessary  discretion  withiu  the  limits  of  its  assigned 
jurisdiction.  Its  paramount  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
commonwealth  sustains  no  detriment,  if  it  be  within 
the  reasonable  scope  of  its  authority  to  prevent  it  by 
proper  legislation.  The  reason  why  the  legislative 
department  of  government  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  such  large  discretion,  is  founded  in  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case;  and  that  is,  it  cannot  perform  the 
necessary  duties  of  its  office  in  providing  for  the  com- 
mon security  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  without 
the  exercise  of  a  liberal  discretion. 

S  319.  The  reasons  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  broad 
discretion  by  the  legislative  department  of  government 
in  administering  within  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction, 
do  not  apply  to  other  departments.  In  general,  the 
jadiciary  department  is  not  called  upon  to  act  until 
the  legislature  has  acted.  It  is  not  called  upon  to 
interpret  and  apply  the  law,  until  the  legislature  have 
enmcted  the  law  to  be  applied.    In  fact  the  judiciary 
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cannot  exist  or  act  nntil  created  by  legislative  action 
and  direction.  The  daty  of  the  jndge  is  limited  to 
ascertaining  tlie  law  as  it  exists,  and  applying  it  to  tbe 
facts  as  ascertained  in  each  particular  case ;  while 
the  duty  of  the  legislator  requires  him  to  ascertain 
what  laws  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  individnals, 
and  the  well-being  of  society,  and  to  enact  them  in 
suitable  form.  The  execntive  department  like  the 
judiciary,  has  less  occasion  to  exercise  a  large  discre- 
tion, than  the  legislative.  In  general,  its  duties  are  all 
regulated  and  defined  by  law,  so  that  there  is  little  left 
to  executive  discretion.  It«  duties  begin  when  the 
legislature  or  judiciary  have  completed  theirs.  When 
required  to  execute  an  order,  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
court,  the  necessary  directions  are  given  by  the  legis- 
lature or  the  court,  or  by  both.  When  required  to 
execute  tbe  provisions  of  a  statute  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  court,  the  manner  of  its  execution  is 
pointed  out  and  determined  by  law.  But  the  legislature 
has  no  power  or  department  to  go  before  and  prepare 
its  way,  and  make  its  paths  straight.  Hence,  it  must 
always  be  very  near  tbe  people,  to  learn  from  them  and 
their  needs,  the  interpretation  of  its  duties  and  powers 
within  the  general  limits  assigned  by  tbe  constitution. 

S  320.  From  this  ever-present  necessity  of  liberal 
discretionary  powers  in  the  legislative  department,  has 
arisen  tbe  doctrine  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
legislature  over  all  other  departments  of  government, 
and,  indeed,  over  all  other  authority.  Says  Sir  Edward 
OoKE,  ''the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament"  — 
the  legislative  department  —  'Ms  so  transcendant  that 
it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  with- 
in any  bounds.  It  hath  sovereign  and  uncontrollable 
authority  in  the  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restrain- 
ing, abrogating,  repealing,  reviving  and  expounding  of 
laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  possible  denominations, 
ecclesiastical  or  temporary,  civil,  military,  maritime  or 
criminal,  this  being  the  place  where  absolute  despotic 
power,  which  must  in  all  governments  reside  somewhere, 
is  intrusted  by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  All 
mischief  and  grievances,  operations  and  remedies  that 
transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are  within 
the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regu- 
late or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  was 
done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII  and  William  HI.  It 
can  alter  the  established  religion  of  the  land,  as  was 
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done  in  a  variety  of  instances  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII  and  bis  tbree  children.  It  can  change  and  create 
afresh  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  parlia- 
moDt  themselves,  as  was  done  by  the  act  of  union,  and 
the  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections. 
It  can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally 
impossible,  and,  therefore,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  cail 
its  power  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament.  True  it  is,  that  what  the  parliament 
doth,  no  authority  upon  earth  can  undo ;  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  most  esseotial  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom, 
that  such  members  be  delegated  to  this  important  trust, 
as  are  most  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude 
and  their  knowledge."  ^ 

$  321.  The  authority  ascribed-'l^y  Lord  Ogee  to  par- 
liament, as  the  depositary  of  absolute  power  for  purposes 
of  legislation,  according  to  the  American  theory,  belongs 
to  the  people  in  their  original  or  national  sovereignty,  to 
be  exercised  by  them  or  by  those  to  whom  they  have 
delegated  the  authority  to  exercise  it.  The  people  as  a 
nation  being  sovereign  and  independent  of  all  other 
earthly  authority,  can,  if  they  will,  exercise  the  absolute 
authority  ascribed  to  parliament.  They  are  above  con- 
stitutions, and  what  they  do  no  other  authority  on  earth 
can  undo,  while  they  continue  as  a  sovereign  nation. 
They  can  ordain  and  establish  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment; and  they  can  revoke  them  at  pleasure.  They 
can  set  up  constitutional  barriers  to  the  exercise  of 
legislative  authority  over  particular  subjects,  and  they 
can  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  the  language  just 
cited,  they  have  ''  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  author- 
ity in  the  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining, 
abrogating,  repealing,  reviving  and  expounding  of  laws 
concerning  matters  of  all  possible  denominations, 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime  or 
criminal." 

S  322.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  general  government 
possesses  this  absolute  and  uncontrollable  authority 
concerning  matters  of  all  possible  denominations.  On 
the  contrary,  the  general  government  can  exercise 
authority  over  no  subject  not  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, committed  to  its  jurisdiction.  But  over  subjects, 
committed  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  has  the  absolute 
aathority  to  legislate  ascribed  to  parliament ;  that  is,  it 
has  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  the  discretion  and 

1  BlAck.  Oom.,  pp.  160,  IBl;  4  Ookib  Lut,  80. 
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power  of  tbe  people  to  require  and  do  whatever  the 
people  themselyes  coald  require  aud  do  ia  tbe  premises. 
The  constitution  enumerates  in  general  terms,  tbe  powr 
ers  of  congress  over  certain  subjects ;  and  leaves  to  it 
the  most  unlimited  discretion  as  to  tbe  manner  of  exer- 
cising those  powers  within  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  terms 
••  necessary  "  and  **  pr.0£)er ;"  and,  lest  there  should  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  congress  to  e^rcise  implied 
powers  wherever  and  whenever  they  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  discharge  of  duties  imposed,  or  the 
execution  of  express  powers  given,  it  provides  expressly 
for  their  exercise.  Congress,  then,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  and  powers  imposed  and  conferred  by  the 
constitution,  is  as  absolute  in  its  authority  and  discrer 
tion  as  are  the  people  ^ben^selves ;  subject  only  to  such 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  are  contained  in  the  coil- 
stitntion. 

S  323.  In  the  institution  of  the  general  governmenti 
tbe  people  assigned  to  it  the  subjects  of  its  particular 
jurisdiction,  and  left  to  it  the  exercise  of  their  author^ 
ity  and  discretion  in  legislating  upon  those  subjects, 
restrained,  however,  by  certain  important  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  constitution  ;  which  are,  that,  in  Jt^be 
exercise  of  legislative  authority,  congi*ess  should  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  tbe  free  exercise  tbereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  tbe  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Tbat  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  should  not 
be  infringed.  That  no  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  should  be 
quartered  in  any  bouse  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war,  except  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.  That  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures,  should  not  be  violated. 
That  no  warrants  should  issue  but  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  deseribing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seiTMid.  That  no  person  should  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
nor  should  any  person  be  subject  for  tbe  same  offense 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  c(Mnpelled 
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in  Any  crlmiDal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  df  life,  liberty,  or  proiperty,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  should  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  jiist  compensation.     That  in  all 
criminal  prosecution^,  the  accused  should  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  or  district  wherein  the  crime  was  committed,  which 
district  should  have  befei  previously  ascertained  by  law ; 
and  to  be  infbrmed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confr6nted  with  the  witness6s  against 
him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaibing  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense.    That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  should 
be  preserved  in  suits  at  tommon  law,  when  the  value 
in  controversy  should  exceed  twenty  dollars,  and  that 
no  fact  tried  by  jury  should  be  reexamined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  otherwise,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  common  law.    That  excessive  bail  should  not 
be  iequirfed,  nor  excessive  fines  be  imposed,  or  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  be  inflicted.    That  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  lidbeas  corpus  Shall  not  be  suspended, 
except  where  in  casein  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
dafety  might  require  it ;   that  no  bill  of  attainder  or 
ex  post  facto  law  ^ould  be  passed;  no  capitation  or  Other 
direct  tax  shotrtd  be  laid,  unless,  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enui^eration'  therein  required ;  that  no  tax  or 
duty  should  be  laid  on  any  article  exported  from  any 
state ;  that  no  preference  should  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state 
over  those  of  another ;  nW  should  vessels  bound  to  or 
from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties 
m  another ;  that  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law ;  that  no  title  of  nobility  should  be  granted,  &c. 
Subject  to  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  congress 
has  all  the  authority  and  discretioh  of  the  people  to 
legislate  upon  subjects  conimitted  to  its  jurisdiction, 
which  in  spirit,  embraced  every  subject  essential  to 
national  existence,  safety  and'  welfare. 

5  324.  There  is  no  danger  to  the  ])ublic  welfare  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  abuse  of  this  legislative  authority 
committed  to  th6  congress — because,  virtually,  it  is  the 
extercise  of  the  antliority  of  the  people  themselves  by 
their  imttiediate  representatives,  iresh  from  their  pres- 
ence, and  instructed  s^  tO  their  duty.  It  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  house  of  representatives  is  composed 
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power  of  tbe  people  to  reqaire  and  do  whatever  tbe 
people  themselves  could  require  and  do  ia  the  premises. 
The  constitution  enumerates  in  general  terms,  the  powr 
ers  of  congress  over  certain  subjects ;  and  leaves  to  it 
the  most  unlimited  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising those  poyrers  witbin  tbe  meaning  of  the  terms 
**  necessary  "  and  ''  proi>er ;"  and,  lest  there  should  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  congress  to  e^rcise  implied 
poiTcrs  wherever  and  whenever  tbey  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  discharge  of  duties  imposed,  or  the 
execution  of  express  powers  given,  it  provides  expressly 
for  their  ex^t^ise.  Congress,  then,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  and  powers  imposed  and  conferred  by  the 
constitution,  is  as  absolute  in  its  authority  and  discrer 
tion  as  are  tbe  people  themselves ;  subject  only  to  such 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  are  contained  in  the  con.- 
stitntion. 

§  323.  In  the  institution  of  tbe  general  government, 
tbe  people  assigned  to  it  tiie  subjects  of  its  particular 
jurisdiction,  aud  left  to  it  the  exercise  of  tbeir  author- 
ity and  discretion  in  legislating  upon  those  subjects, 
restrained,  however,  by  certaiu  important  prohibitions 
contained  in  tbe  constitution;  which  are,  that. in  tbe 
exercise  of  legislative  autbority,  congi*ess  should  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establish  men  t  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  tbe  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
tbe  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right 
of  tbe  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
tbe  government  for  a  redress  of  gHevances.  That  the 
right  of  the  people  to  l^eep  and  bear  arms  should  not 
be  infringed.  That  no  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  should  be 
quartered  in  any  house  without  tbe  consent  of  tbe  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war,  except  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.  That  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  bosses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures,  should  not  be  violated* 
That  no  warrants  should  issue  but  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  describing 
tbe  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized.  That  no  person  should  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  intamous  crime,  unless  on  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  tbe  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
nor  should  any  person  be  subject  for  tbe  same  offense 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  lUe  or  limb,  nor  compelled 
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in  Atiy  crimiDal  case;  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prbperty,  without  due 
process  of  law ;  nor  should  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  jdst  compensation.  That  in  all 
criminal  prosecution^,  the  accused  should  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jiiry  of  the 
fitate  or  district  wherein  the  crime  was  committed,  whifch 
district  should  have  befeU  previously  ascertained  by  law ; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation; to  be  confr6nted  with  the  witnesses  against 
bim ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaihing  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense.  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  should 
be  preserved  in  suits  at  Common  law,  when  the  value 
in  controversy  should  exceed  twenty  dollars,  and  that 
iio  fact  tried  by  jury  should  be  reexamined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  otherwise,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  common  law.  That  excessive  bail  should  not 
be  required,  nor  excessive  Hues  be  imposed,  or  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  be  inflicted.  That  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ^hall  not  be  suspended, 
except  where  in  casein  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  might  require  !t ;  that  no  bill  of  attainder  or 
ez  post  facto  law  should  be  passed ;  no  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shottld  be  laid,  unless,  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enutneration'  therein  required ;  that  no  tax  or 
duty  should  be  laid  on  any  article  exported  from  any 
state ;  that  no  preference  should  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state 
over  those  of  another ;  rio^  should  vessels  bound  to  or 
from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties 
in  another ;  that  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law ;  that  no  title  of  nobility  should  be  granted,  &c. 
Subject  to  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  congress 
has  all  the  authority  and  discretioh  of  the  people  to 
legislate  upon  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction, 
which  in  spirit,  embraced  every  subject  essential  to 
national  existence,  safety  anrf  welfare. 

5  324.  There  is  no  danger  to  the  ;^ublic  welfare  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  abuse  of  this  legislative  authority 
committed  to  th6  congress — because,  virtually,  it  is  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  people  themselves  by 
their  imixiediate  representatiyes,  fresh  from  their  pres- 
ence, and  instructed  ab  tO  their  duty.  It  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  house  of  representatives  is  composed 
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of  members  coming  from  every  district  in  the  nation, 
by  the  expressed  suflfrage  of  the  people,  renewed  every 
two  years,  and  yearly  instructed  in  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  their  particular  constituency :  so  that  the  people  are 
as  fully  represented  in  congress,  and  are  as  potentially 
present  there  to  legislate  upon  the  subjects  committed 
to  the  jurisdisdiction  of  the  general  government,  as 
they  were  in  the  conventions  which  framed  and  adopted 
the  nation<al  constitution.  To  object  to  the  exercise  of 
a  liberal  discretion  by  congress,  in  legislating  for  the 
nation,  is,  virtually,  to  object  to  its  exercise  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

S  325.  In  making  laws  the  senate  and  house  of  repre* 
sentatives  possess  equal  authority.  Each  can  originate 
bills,  except  as  to  revenue  bills.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills.  ^ 
There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  kind  of  bills  to 
which  reference  is  here  made.  They  are  bills  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  people ;  and  not  such  bills  as  may  result 
incidentally  in  creating  a  revenue.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  pubUc 
lands,  or  to  sell  public  stocks,  or  to  establish  a  post- 
office  or  a  post  road  is  included  in  this  prohibition, 
although  as  a  result,  money  may  thereby  come  into  the 
public  treasury. 

g  326.  Such  being  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"all  bills  for  raising  revenue,"  the  reason  is  obvious 
why  they  should  originate  in  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature in  which  the  people  are  fully  represented.  The 
constitution  is  framed  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
people  are  imminently  present  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  all  occupations,  professions  and 
interests  have  their  guardians  and  advocates  there. 
That  the  needs,  impulses  and  demands  of  every  district 
in  the  nation  are  fully  represented.  If  a  revenue  is  to 
be  raised  by  a  levy  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation,  who 
can  know  so  well  how  to  equalize  the  burden  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  coming  from  every  dis- 
trict, and  familiar  with  every  interest  ?  Who  will  feel 
so  immediately  the  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  la 
levying  a  tax  upon  the  industry  and  property  of  the 
people,  and  will  be  able  to  indicate  so  perfectly  tie  effect 
of  any  proposed  measure  upon  the  branch  of  industry 

1  Art.  1,  {  7,  cl.  1,  Const.  U.  S. 
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he  lepreseiits,  as  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
people?  If  the  burden  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple, they  are  the  proper  ones  to  say  how  much,  and 
how  it  shall  be  imposed.  For  reasons  similar  to  these, 
the  British  house  of  commons  had  the  right  and  privi- 
lege that  all  grants  of  subsidies  and  parliamentary  aids 
should  begin  in  their  house.  The  reason  assigned  was, 
that  the  supplies  are  raised  upon  the  body  of  the  people, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  proper  that  they  aJone  should  have 
the  right  of  taxing  themselves.^ 

S  327.  Although  the  senate  cannot  originate  a  revenue 
bill,  it  can  propose  and  concur  in  amendments.  There 
aie  reasons  why  the  senate  should  participate  in  matur- 
ing these,  as  well  as  other  bills.  They,  too,  are  citizens 
of  the  states  and  nation ;  and  are  equally  with  the  people 
interested  in  all  revenue  bills.  Being  elected  by  the 
state  legislatures,  they  have  no  popular  constituency. 
Holding  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years,  they 
aie  not  so  familiar  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  do 
not  feel  so  immediately  their  responsibilities  to  them. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  intimately 
and  personally  connected  with  every  local  district,  or  so 
well  acquainted  with  local  interests  as  the  immediate 
representatives  of  these  interests  and  districts.  For 
these  reasons,  the  senators  are  not  as  well  qualified  to 
suggest  all  the  details  of  a  tax  bill  which  is  to  bear 
equally  upon  all  the  localities  of  the  nation.  They  are 
not  so  familiar  with  all  the  interests  to  be  reached,  and 
the  particular  burdens  to  be  increased  here  or  lessened 
there.  But  while  they  are  not  qualified  for  the  details 
of  such  a  bill,  they  are  eminently  qualified  to  discuss 
the  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  framing  it;  and, 
being  themselves  a  part  of  the  i>eople  who  are  to  bear 
the  burden  to  be  imposed,  it  is  wisdom  to  permit,  and 
it  is  their  just  right  to  be  i>ermitted,  to  participate  in 
maturing  such  bill,  by  suggesting  and  concurring  in 
amendments  thereto. 

S  328.  Although  all  legislative  power,  granted  to  the 
general  government  is,  by  the  constitution,  tested  in 
congress,  yet.  before  a  bill  can  become  a  law,  after  it  has 
pas^  both  houses  of  congress,  it  must  be  presented  to 
the  president  for  his  approval  and  signature.  If  he 
approve  of  it  he  signs  it,  and  it  becomes  law.  If  he  do 
not  approve  it,  he  returns  it  with  his  objections  to  the 
house  in  which  it  originated.    The  objections  of  the  presi- 

1  1  Blaek.  Com.,  160. 
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dent  are  tben  reqaired  to  be  entered  at  large  npon  theif 
journal,  and  they  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill.  If, 
after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  the  house  agree 
to  pass  the  bill  notwithstanding  the  president's  veto,  it 
is  then  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
house  by  which  it  is  required  to  be  reconsidered.  Then, 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house  also,  it  becomes 
law,  notwithstanding  the  president's  veto.  In  these 
cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  are  required  to  be  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting 
for  or  against  the  bill  are  required  to  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  The  president 
has  ten  days  to  examine  any  bill  before  he  is  required 
to  return  it.  If  he  should  not  return  a  bill  within  ten 
days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  it  has  been  presented  for 
his  approval,  it  becomes  a  law,  the  same  as  if  approved 
and  signed  by  him.  But,  if  congress  should  adjourn, 
thereby  preventing  the  return  of  such  hill  within  tea 
days,  it  would  not  become  law.^ 

S  329.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  assigned  why 
this  qualified  veto  power  should  be  conferred  on  tho 
president  of  the  United  States,  requiring  after  its  exer- 
cise, a  two-third  vote  of  each  of  the  houses  of  congresa 
before  the  proposed  measure  can  become  law.  The 
first  reason  assigned  is,  that  there  is  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  encroachments  of  t^  legisla- 
tive department  upon  the  executive;  and,  therefore, 
this  qualified  negative  is  necessary  to  enable  the  presi- 
dent to  protect  his  office  in  the  discharge  of  its  executive 
duties.  The  second  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  rights 
of  the  people  will  be  more  perfectly  secured  by  intrusting 
the  exercise  of  this  power  to  the  president  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  by  permitting  congress  by  a  majority 
vote  to  determine  what  measures  shall  become  law.  The 
first  theory  of  the  existence  and  exercise  of  the  veto 
powe)r  is  taken  from  the  British  constitutioa  and  govern- 
ment, and  has  its  origin  and  continuance  in  the  peculiar 
theory  and  practice  of  monarchical  governments. 

S  330.  The  theory  and  structure  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  so  peculiarly  its  own,  that  it 
requires  reasons  peculiarly  its  own  to  explain  or  justify 
such  provisions.  The  reasons  why  the  king  of  England 
should  possess  an  absolute  veto  power  over  the  pro- 
posed laws  of  parliament,  have  not  even  a  qualified 
application  to  the  general  government  of  the  United 

1  Art.  1, 2  7,  d.  2,  OonBt.  U.  S. 
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States,  ordained,  established  and  administered  by  tbe 
people  themselves.  In  Englan'd  the  king  is  an  essential 
branch  of  the  legislative  department,  and  is  neither 
elected  by,  nor  responsible  to  the  people.  The  law 
ascribes  to  him  the  attribute  of  sovereignty  or  pre- 
eminence. He  is  said  to  have  imperial  dignity;  and 
in  charters  before  the  conquest  he  is  frequently  styled 
hasUeus  and  imperatoTy  the  titles  respectively  assumed 
by  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west.^  His  realm  is 
declared  to  be  an  empire,  and  his  crown  imperial,  by 
many  acts  of  parliament.  He  is  declared  to  he  the 
snpreme  head  of  the  realm  in  matters  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and,  of  consequence,  inferior  to  no  man 
upon  earth,  dependent  on  no  man,  accountable  to  no 
man.  ''  Under  every  monarchical  establishment,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  prince  fi'om  his  subjects, 
not  only  by  the  outward  pomp  and  decorations  of 
migesty,  but  also  by  ascribing  to  him  certain  qualities 
as  inherent  in  his  royal  capacity,  distinct  from,  and 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  individual  in  the  nation. 
For,  though  a  philosophical  mind  will  consider  the 
royal  person  merely  as  one  man  appointed  by  mutual 
consent  to  preside  over  many  others,  and  will  pay  him 
that  reverence  and  duty  which  the  principles  of  society 
demand  ;  yet  the  mass  of  mankind  will  be  apt  to  grow 
insolent  and  refractory,  if  taught  to  consider  their  prince 
as  a  man  of  no  greater  perfection  than  themselves.  The 
law,  therefore,  ascribes  to  the  king,  in  his  high  political 
character,  not  only  large  powers  and  emoluments  which 
form  his  prerogative  and  revenue,  but  likewise  certain 
attributes  of  a  great  and  tmnscendent  nature ;  by  which 
the  people  are  led  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
superior  being,  and  to  pay  him  that  awful  respect 
which  may  enable  him  with  greater  ease  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  government."  * 

S  331.  Beside  this  attribute  of  sovereignty,  the  law 
also  ascribes  to  the  king,  in  his  political  capacity,  abso- 
lute perfection.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  that  is, 
whatever  is  exceptionable  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  kiqg,  nor  is  he  answer- 
able for  it  personally  to  his  people;  for  this  doctrine 
would  totally  destroy  that  constitutional  independence 
of  the  crown  which  is  necessary  for  the  balance  of 

t  •*  Sex  etl  vieartua  et  mbiUter  Deiin  terra:  omnis  quidem  wb  eo  eei,  H  ipae  tub 
mae^nlaitantummbDeo,   Braoton,  L.  1,  c.  8. 
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power  in  the  British  constitution.  It  also  means  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  crpwn  extends  not  to  any  injary ; 
it  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  exerted  to  their  prejudice.^  The  inviola- 
bility of  the  king  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  free 
exercise  of  those  high  prerogatives  which  are  vested  in 
him  ;  not  for  his  own  private  splendor  and  gratification 
merely,  but  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  real 
happiness  and  liberty  of  his  subjects.'  The  king  is  not 
only  incapable  of  doing  wrong,  but  even  of  thinking 
wrong ;  he  can  never  mean  to  do  an  improper  thing ;  in 
him  is  no  folly  or  weakness ;  for  the  law  will  not  cast 
an  imputation  on  that  magistrate  whom  it  intrusts  with 
the  executive  power,  as  if  he  were  capable  of  intention- 
ally disregarding  his  trust;  but  it  attributes  to  mere 
imposition  those  little  inadvertencies,  which  if  charged 
on  the  prince,  might  lessen  him  in  the  eyes  of  lus 
subjects. 

S  332.  Another  attribute  of  the  king's  majesty  is  his 
perpetuity.  The  king  never  dies.  His  personal  death 
is  called  a  demise ;  which  merely  signifies  the  transfer 
of  the  royal  character,  prerogatives  and  imperial  dig- 
nity to  his  regal  heir,  who  is,  eo  instantij  king,  to  ^1 
intents  and  purppaiies.  These  royal  prerogatives  invest 
the  king,  thus  considered  in  his  kingly  capacity,  as  all- 
perfect  and  immortal,  with  such  authorities  and  powers 
as  constitute  the  executive  department  of  the  British 
government.  This  department  is  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  the  legislative ;  and  is  not  responsible 
to  the  people  for  its  existence  or  continuance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution,  the  execu- 
tive powers  are  placed  in  the  single  hand  of  the  king, 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  strength  and  dispatch.  That 
if  these  powers  were  placed  in  many  hands  they  would 
be  subject  to  many  wills;  that  many  wills  being  dis- 
united and  drawing  different  ways,  would  create  weak- 
ness in  a  government ;  and  to  unite  them  and  reduce 
them  to  one,  would  be  a  work  of  more  delay  than  the 
exigencies  of  state  will  afford.  That,  therefore,  the 
king  is  not  only  the  chief,  but  properly  the  sole  magis- 
trate of  the  nation ;  all  others  acting  by  commission 
from,  and  in  due  subordination  to  Mm.  These  preroga- 
tives and  powers,  which  belong  to  the  king  as  the 
political  head  of  the  nation,  are  treated  as  individually 

iBl.Qom.,210. 
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and  personally  his ;  because  the  mass  are  deemed  to  be 
incapable  af  distinguishing  between  his  individual  and 
political  character.  Thus,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  British  constitution,  the  executive  powers  of  the 
nation  are  vested  in  the  king  alone ;  who  is  supreme, 
who  is  perfect,  and  who  never  dies.  And,  although 
theoretically  and  philosophically,  these  attributes  only 
pertain  to  the  office,  practically,  they  attach  to  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  and  become  his  personal  attributes, 
authority  and  powers.  In  theory,  he  reigns  by  divine 
right ;  Dei  gratia^  not  popiili  gratia;  and  such,  also,  is 
the  theory  of  his  responsibilities — not  to  the  people, 
but  to  God  alone.  The  government  is  his,  the  people 
are  his  subjects;  the  regal  style  is,  "my  kingdom," 
**  my  realm,"  "  my  subjects,"  etc. 

S  333.  The  king,  according  to  the  British  constitution, 
being  thus  the  immortal  and  perfect  head  of  the  nation, 
and  the  sole  executive  of  its  authority  and  power,  is 
necessarily  constituted  a  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  realm.  Laws  can  be  made  and  repealed  only  by 
his  authority.  The  powers  of  parliament  are  but  a 
limitation  of  those  of  the  king,  imposed  as  a  check  to 
the  despotic  exercise  of  the  royal  will.  It  is  true  the 
king  can  make  no  new  law  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament; but  it  is  equally  true  that  parliament  can 
repeal  no  existing  law  without  the  consent  of  the  king. 
His  royal  prerogatives  and  powers  are  his  own,  and  he 
can  wrap  them  around  his  royal  person  as  a  garment, 
and  defy  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  disrobe  him.  The  king  is  made  a  branch 
of  the  legislature,  according  to  the  British  theory,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  total  union  of  the  two  departments,  it  is 
said,  would  be  productive  of  tyranny ;  the  total  dis- 
junction of  them  would,  in  the  end,  produce  the  same 
result.  The  legislative  would  soon  become  tyrannical, 
by  making  continual  encroachments,  and  gradually 
assuming  to  itself  the  rights  of  the  executive  power. 
Thus,  the  long  parliament  of  Gharles  I,  while  it  acted 
in  a  constitutional  manner  with  the  royal  concurrence, 
redressed  many  heavy  grievances,  and  established  many 
salutary  laws.  But  when  the  two  houses  assumed  the 
power  of  legislation  in  exclusion  of  the  royal  authority, 
they  soon  after,  likewise,  assumed  the  reigns  of  adminis- 
tration, and  in  consequence  of  these  united  powers 
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overturned  both  churcli  and  state,  and  established  a 
worse  oppression  than  any  they  pjetended  to  remedy. 
To  hinder,  therefore,  any  such  encroaphqxents,  the  king 
is  himself  a  part  of  parliament;  and  as  this  is  the 
reason  of  his  being  so,  very  properly,  therefojie,  the  share 
of  legislation,  which  the  British  constitution  has  placed 
in  the  crown,  consists  in  the  power  of  rejecting,  rather 
than  in  resolving^  this  being  sufficient  to  answer  the  end 
proposed.* 

S  334.  Here  is  the  principle  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
veto  power  as  it  exists  in  the  British  constitution.  Siit 
neither  the  principle  or  philosophy  have  ajaj  possible 
application  to  the  American  governments.  AcQpjcding 
to  the  theory  of  monarchy,  the  ^onar^h  is  possessed  of 
all  political  authority  and  power  ii^  divine  right.  But 
practically  in  the  progress  pf  governments,  the  lords  or 
chief  men  found  it  necessary  to^  have  sonjie  check  upon 
the  arbitrary  will  and  power  of  the  monarch ;  and  a 
parliament  of  the  chief  men  was  instituted  for  that 
purpose,  which  could  not  make  laws,  but  which  could 
demand  a  voice  in  the  making  of  them.  Ultimately, 
the  people  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  check  upon 
both  monarch  and  lords ;  and  tbe  commons  were  insti- 
tuted as  a*  part  of  the  legislature.  The  commons  could 
not  make  laws,  neither  could  the  commons  and  lords 
together  make  them.  They  were  instituted  as  a  check 
upon  the  absolute  authoritjy  of  the  monarch.  They 
could  propose  the  form  and  substance  of  a  law  as.  a  sort 
of  petition  to  the  king,  and  he  could  say,  in  virtue  of 
his  sovereignty,  yes  or  no,  and  it  became  a  law  or  not 
accordingly.  The  American  theory  i3  quite  the  opposite 
of  this.  The  people  are  sovereign,  and  the  president 
subject.  The  prerogatives  belong  to  the  nation,  not  to 
their  servants.  The  commons,  aided  by  their  peers  in 
the  nation,  constitute  the  law-givipg  power  in  America* 
The  legislative  department  is  created  by  the  people,  and 
the  members  thereof  are  continually  coming  from* 
and  returning  to  the  people,  taking  their  authority  in 
virtue  of  the  office  conferred,  as,  a  public  ti;ust,  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of,  and  to  be  restored  back,  to  • 
them.  Thus,  the  office  of  legislation  h^re  is  not  exei;- 
cised  by  permanent  incumbents,  like,  the  lords  and  king 
of  England,  and  hence  there  is  no  temptation  on  tbe 
part  of  those  administering  for  the  time  being  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  government,  and  absorb  all  authority  in " 
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the  legislative  department,  to  be  used  by  their  snocessors 
to  oppress  the  people  of  whom  they  will  then  be  a 

Eortion.  ](t  is  true  the  executive  office  is  permanent ; 
at  the  incnmbent  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four 
years.  Unlike  the  king,  the  president  can  do  wrong, 
and  may  die.  Gonsequently  the  execntiye  incumbent  ia 
not  permanent  The  people  have  the  authority  to 
designate,  once  in  four  years»  who  shall  administer  in 
that  department.  The  reasons  assigned  why  the  king 
should  exercise  the  veto  T^owet  in  Eogland  have  no 
application  here.  In  this  country,  the  executive  needs 
no  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  legislative 
authority.  All  are  equally  interested  in  having  the 
proper  balance  preserved,  and  they  have  the  power  to 
compel  its  preservation  without  the  veto  power  of  a 
president. 

S  335.  The  second  reason  for  intrusting  the  president 
of  the  United  States  with  a  qualified  veto  power  is,  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  are  more  perfectly  secured 
by  the  exercise  of  this  power,  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  if  a  mere  majority  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress were  to  determine  what  proposed  measures  should 
be  law.  This  second  reason  has  its  basis  in  the  assuuip- 
tion  that  the  president  may  more  perfectly  comprehend 
the  duties  of  a  legislator  upon  a  given  question,  or 
may  better  understand  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people,  than  their  pore  immolate  representatives ;  or 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
nation,  who  are  placed  in  the  senate  to  examine  and 
judge  of  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  any  proposed  law ; 
or  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  president  is  less  liable 
to  improper  influences  than  a  majority  of  each  of  the 
two  houses.  Upon  the  soundness  of  these  two  latter 
propositions  rests  the  propriety  of  this  constitutional 
provision,  giving  a  qualified  veto  power  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
effect  of  this  provision  is  merely  to  require  that  a 
measure  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  house  of  congress,  instead  of  a  mere 
majority  when  the  objections  of  the  president  are  not 
interposed^^ 


1  TbU  qnalifled  negaUTe  of  the  president  upon  the  formation  of  laws,  la 
tbeoretlcally,  at  least*  aome  additional  secorlty  against  the  passage  of 
Improper  laws,  through  pr^udloe  or  want  of  due  reflection ;  but  It  was  prin- 
clpaUy  Intended  to  nve  to  the  president  a  constitutional  weapon  to  defend 
the  execntlve  department  against  the  usurpations  of  the  legislative  power. 
(1  Kent  Com^  20%  Zhls  qnaufled  negative  oi  the  president  upon  the  aoia  and 
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S  336.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  exercise  of 
this  power  on  the  part  of  the  president  is  liable  to 
abuse.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  the  exalted 
position  and  superior  character  of  a  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  fact  practically  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  have  uniformly 
placed  in  the  United  States  senate  learned,  talented  and 
patriotic  men,  who  are  every  way  as  well  qualified  to 
discharge  the  presidential  duties  as  the  incumbent  of 
that  office;  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  every  presi- 
dential incumbent,  from  the  organization  of  the  general 
government  to  the  present,  might  have  found  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  senators  froji  whom  it 
would  be  as  appropriate  to  take  advice  as  to  give 
it,  respecting  senatorial  duties.  It  is  exceedingly  improb- 
able that  the  many  learned  and  patriotic  men  of  congress 
would  be  more  liable  to  commit  errors  in  respect  to 
measures  of  public  importance,  than  the  single  incum- 
bent of  the  presidential  office.  But  since  there  is  a 
possibility  of  such  error  on  the  part  of  the  congress, 
which  may  be  corrected  at  the  suggestion  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  power  to  require  a  reconsideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  two-third  vote  of  the  two  houses  respectively, 
is  wisely  committed  to  the  president,  if  he  prove  worthy 
of  the  trust.  A  wise,  discreet  and  prudent  president 
will  very  seldom  exercise  that  power.  The  case  must 
be  one  where  th^  error  of  congress  is  patent,  and  where 
the  public  welfare  imperatively  demands  interposition. 
But  in  the  hands  of  a  partisan  incumbent,  or  a  president 

resolutions  of  the  two  hooses  of  the  leslBlatnre,  is  instlfled  in  the  Federalist 
(No.  78),  as  follows :  "The  proDensity  of  the  legislative  department  to  intrude 
upon  the  rights  and  absorb  the  powers  of  the  other  departments,  has  been 
already  more  than  once  suggested ;  the  insufficiency  of  a  mere  parchment 
delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  each  has  also  been  remarked  upon  and  the 
necessity  of  fhmishing  each  with  constitutional  arms  for  its  own  defense  has 
been  inferred  and  proved.  From  these  clear  and  indubitable  principles, 
results  the  propriety  of  a  negative  either  absolute  or  qualified  in  the  execu- 
tive, upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative  branches."  Hee  also  the  remarks  of  Judge 
Story  to  the  same  effect.  (Story  on  Const.,  {  884).  With  proper  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  these  learned  men,  I  must  say  there  no  where  appears  in  any  of 
their  arguments  the  assertion  of  anv  principle,  or  reference  to  any  laots 
sustaining  their  positions,  when  applied  to  the  theory  and  structure  of  the 
American  government.  The  congress  Is  always  composed  of  a  changing  body 
of  individuals.  It  seldom  happens  that  in  the  house  a  majority  of  the  old 
members  are  oontlnued  through  more  than  one  succeeding  term.  They  are 
citizens  of  the  states  and  nation,  and  are  interested  in  preserving  the  exact 
balance  of  power  between  the  several  departments.  Their  continuance  in 
congress  is  brief,  and  they  become  private  citizens  again.  Now.  it  is  obvious 
that  a  legislative  bodv  of  men  thus  constituted  can  have  no  motive  to  invade 
the  other  departments,  and  assume  executive  powers.  To  do  so  would  be 
putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their  successors  to  injure  and  oppress 
themselves  after  their  tenure  of  office  had  expired.  Reference  to  the  British 
oonstitution.  and  the  practical  operations  of  the  British  government,  have  no 
possible  application  in  this  countrv.  To  apply  the  British  theory  of  govern- 
ment to  our  own,  the  president  and  senate  should  propose  the  lavrs,  giving  to 
the  people,  as  represented  in  the  house,  the  absolute  negative  possessed  by  the 
king.  For  according  to  the  monarchical  theory,  the  t>arliament  is  a  limlt»« 
Uon  upon  the  soverdgnty  of  the  king.  Ac.   (See  .^nCe,  {{  829-838,  IndoslTe). 
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with  an  ideal  policy  of  his  own,  one  to  which  he  commits 
all  his  power  and  patronage,  this  qualified  veto  is  a 
mischievous  and  dangerous  power,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  if  the  public  interest  has  not  suffered  more 
than  has  been  gained  by  its  exercise. 


1  OHAPTBE  X. 

THB  BXPSBSS  POWBBS  OF  COKGBESS. 

S  337.  The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution  provides,  that  ^Hhe  congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  aud  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;"  but 
that  "  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  There  has  been  much 
discu^ion  as  to  the  precise  signification  of  this  clause, 
whether  it  should  be  understood  that  congress  had  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  in  order  that  it 
might  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  nation ;  or,  whether 
there  were  two  distinct  and  substantial  powers  given, 
consisting,  first,  of  the  power  to  create  the  revenue; 
and  second,  of  the  power  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare.  It  is  immaterial  which 
construction  is  given  to  the  clause,  so  far  as  the  extent 
of  the  expressed  and  implied  powers  thereby  granted  is 
concerned.  The  general  government  was  instituted 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense,  and  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  this  clause,  at  least, 
affirms,  that  the  general  government  shall  have  power  to 
raise  the  means  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Here  is  a  specific  adapta- 
tion of  a  means  to  an  end.  Who,  then,  can  deny  that 
the  end  sought  is  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
government ;  and,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that 
all  power,  necessary  and  proper  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end,  shall  be  exercised?  It  is,  consequently, 
immaterial  whether  the  clause  be  read,  that  congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  nation ; 
or,  that  congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
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tftzeg ;  and  also,  to  i>ay  debts  and  provide  fbr  the  com- 
mon welfara  The  people,  in  the  institation  of  the 
general  government,  made  it  the  dnty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  secure  that  end ;  and  charged  congress,  as  the 
legislative  body  of  the  nation,  to  jwovide,  by  law, 
the  means  necessary  and  proper  for  such  purpose. 
Having  the  authority,  they  signified  the  intention ;  and 
hence,  the  general  government  has  the  requisite  power. 
^  338.  The  advocates  of  the  different  constructions 
which  have  been  given  to  this  clause,  attached  special 
importance  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  as  affecting 
materially  the  power  therein  granted.^  The  one,  that 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &e.,  is  limited  to  the 
specific  objects  named,  to  wit,  to  pay  debts  and  provide 
for  the  eommon  defend  and  general  welfare.  That  this 
limitation  is  secured,  if  the  law  be  construed  as  giving 
bat  one  substantial  power ;  that  is,  the  power  to  raise  a 
revenue  for  the  purpose  specified ;  bat  that  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  is  unlimited,  unless  the 
latter  part  of  the  clause  be  construed  as  a  limitation 
upon  the  fcwmer,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates 
of  the  construction,  which  makes  the  clause  contain 
grants  of  two  substantial  powers,  to  wit,  the  power  to 
raise  the  revenue,  and  the  power  to  pay  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare, 
insist  that,  by  such  construction,  our  government  i» 
vested  with  unlimited  power  to  provide  for  the  defense 
and  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  it  would  lack  but  for 
such  grant.  But  reflection^  will  satisfy  any  one  that 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  or  lost,  to  the  powers  of 

1 "  Do  the  words,  *  to  lay  and  oollect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and  excises '  con- 
fltitate  a  distinct  and  substantial  power ;  and  the  words,  *  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,' 
comstitute  another  distinct  and  substantial  power?  Or,  are  the  latter  words 
connected  with  the  former,  so  as  to  constitute  a  qualification  upon  them?" 
This  has  been  a  topic  of  political  controversy;  and  has  ftimished  abundant 
material  for  popular  declamation  and  alarm.    If  the  former  be  the  true  Inter- 

itretation,  then  it  is  obvious,  that  under  the  generality  of  the  words,  '*  to  provide 
br  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare,"  the  go^'emment  of  the  united 
States  is,  in  reality,  a  government  of  general  and  unlimited  powers,  notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  enumeration  of  specific  powers;  If  the  latter  be  the 
true  construction,  then  the  power  of  taxation  only  is  given  by  the  clause,  and 
it  is  limited  to  objects  of  a  national  character.  '*to  pay  the  debts  aad  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare. ''  (Story^s  Com.  on  Const.  U.  8., 

ie07;  see  also,  note  to  Story.  {906;  see  also.  2X7.  s.  Law  Journal,  April,  1828,  p. 
>1  et  »eq,)  This  work  contains  (p.  207  el  aeq,)  a  very  elaborate  expoaition  of  the 
doctrine.  Mr.  Jsffebson  has  Insisted  that  this  was  the  federal  doctrine;  that 
is,  the  doctrine  maintained  bv  the  federalists  as  a  party.  (4  Jefl^rson's  Oorres- 

Eondenoe,  906.)  The  assertion  Is  incorrect,  for  the  latter  opinion  was  maintained 
y  some  of  the  most  strenuous  federalists  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
oonstitution,  and  has  since  been  maintained  by  them.  (2  Elliot's  Debates,  170, 18S, 
196;  8  id.,  262;  2  Am.  Museum,  434;  8  id.,  838.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Oborgb 
Mason,  one  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  constitution  in  the  Virginia 
convention,  held  the  opinion,  that  the  clause  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  wel&re  was  a  substantive  power ;  and  that  congress  should  have 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  union.  Bot  he  thouglik 
that  the  constitution  should  contain  a  clause  in  resjpect  to  all  powers  not 
granted  being  retained,  Ac 
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tbe  government,  o;  to  the  security  of  the  people,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  constructions. 
One  or  the  other  is  manifestly  correct,  and  it  matters 
not  which.  If  the  power  of  taxation  is  unlimited  by 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  as  contained  in  this  clause,  it  is 
only  the  power  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves ;  for  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  government  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  people,  coming  from  every  state, 
and  from  every  district  of  each  state.  If  they  lay  and 
collect  the  tax,  they  alone  have  to  pay  it ;  and  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  the  powers  of  a  government  which 
is  never  to  be  separated  from  tbe  authority  of  the  peo* 
pie  in  its  administration.  Tbe  people  will  not  be  likely 
to  oppress  themselves  beyond  their  own  endurance. 
They  will  never  have  occasion  to  overthrow  a  govern* 
ment  of  which  they  have  the  sole  administration. 
Tbe  fears  and  jealousies  expressed,  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  government  upon  the  people,  presuppose  the 
separation  of  the  government  from  the  people,  or  its 
independence  of  the  people.  Tbe  constitution  having 
secured  to  the  people  the  administrative  authority  of 
the  government,  tbe  people  can  trust  the  government 
as  far  as  they  can  trust  themselves. 

S  339.  On  the  other  hand,  adopt  the  theory  of  limita- 
tion; that  tbe  government  can  only  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts  and  providing 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
nation;  and  that  the  administrators  of  their  govern- 
ment, being  the  people  of  the  nation  themselves,  have 
the  discretion  to  determine  what  debts  shall  be  con- 
tracted in  providing  for  the  defense  and  welfEure  thereof, 
and  the  limitation  is  a  check  of  little  value.  There 
never  will  be  an  occasion  to  raise  a  revenue  for  any 
other  purposes  than  those  specified  as  such  limitation. 
When  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  may  engage  the 
attention  of  government  looking  to  the  common  defense, 
and  the  general  welfare  o{  the  nation  come  under  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  found  that  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  duty  of  the  government  is  necessarily  included. 
It  is  the  whole  duty  of  every  civil  government  to  so 
exercise  the  powers  committed  to  it,  as  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  tbe  people,  which  is  included 
in  the  expression,  '*  their  common  defense  and  general 
welfSeuce."  The  people  of  the  nation  were  providing  for 
themselves  a  general  government,  which  was  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  their  authority  for  the* 
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special  pnrpose  of  providing  for  the  common  defense, 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare,  and  they  were 
securing  to  themselves  the  administration  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  they  intended  to  clothe  it  with  every 
power  essential  to  that  end.  The  limitations  of  the 
powers  committed  to  the  general  government  had  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  sui^'ect  of  jurisdiction ;  that  the 
line  of  administration  between  it  and  the  several  states 
might  be  well  defined  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with 
each  other.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  people 
had  any  misgivings  as  to  their  own  ability  to  administer 
their  own  government,  under  the  general  authority  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  welfare  of  the 
nation.  They  were  then,  and  the  people  ever  after 
would  be,  the  best  judges  of  what  measures  were  neces- 
sary for  such  purpose. 

g  340.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  general  government,  by  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  subjects  over  which  it  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion, extend  only  to  the  subjects,  and  not  to  the  extent 
of  its  authority,  or  the  manner  of  exercising  it  over 
those  subjects.  The  people  of  the  nation  who  were 
instituting  the  general  government  in  their  national 
sovereignty,  had  authority  over  all  subjects  of  govern- 
mental administration ;  as  well  over  those  of  a  local 
and  domestic  character,  as  over  those  pertaining  to  the 
general  or  national  administration.  They  had  authority 
to  take  any  and  all  subjects  from  state  jurisdiction,  and 
to  place  the  same  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government.  It  was  a  question  of  expediency,  and  not 
one  of  authority.  The  questions  discussed  in'  adjusting 
the  powers  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  were 
questions  of  expediency.  What  powers  are  essential  to 
a  complete  administration  of  national  authority  over 
subjects  pertaining  to  national  security  and  national 
prosperity?  Whatever  those  subjects  were,  they  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government. 
What  subjects  of  a  local  and  domestic  character  merely, 
in  respect  to  which  the  people  of  a  particular  state  are 
only  interested,  and  in  the  administration  of  which  by 
the  states,  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  wiU 
not  be  jeopardized?  Whatever  those  subjects  were, 
they  were  permitted  to  remain  under  state  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  people  specified  the  subjects  to  be  committed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  government,  because, 
being  of  a  general  character,  they  were  comparatively 
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fewy  and  easily  eDumerated.  The  national  or  general 
government  is  limited  in  its  administration  in  no  other 
sense,  than  in  the  enumeration  of  the  subjects  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction.  But  in  respect  to  such  sub- 
jects, for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  committed 
to  its  jurisdiction,  that  government  has  plenary  author- 
ity ;  that  is,  it  has  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  nation 
in  administering  upon  them.  It  has  the  same  authority, 
and  the  same  latitude  of  administration  in  respect 
thereto,  that  the  states  have  in  respect  to  subjects  left 
to  their  local  administration. 

S  341.  It  is  said  the  general  government  is  one  of 
special  powers;  and  the  state  governments  are  those 
of  residuary  powers ;  by  which  it  must  be  intended — 
because  such  is  the  fact — that  the  subjects  of  which  the 
general  government  has  jurisdiction  are  enumerated  in 
the  constitution ;  and  the  residue  of  subjects  of  govern- 
mental administration  are  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
states,  except  so  far  as  they  are  prohibited  to  them  by 
the  constitution.  The  difference,  then,  in  the  limita- 
tions of  the  general  and  state  governments  is  simply 
this.  The  general  government  is  limited  to  subjects 
enumerated  in  the  constitution ;  and  the  state  govern- 
ments are  limited  hy  the  subjects  enumerated  therein ; 
and  in  this  respect,  the  one  is  as  really  a  limited  govern- 
ment as  the  other.  The  difference  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  two  governments  consists  in  this : 
the  general  government  finds  its  jurisdiction  in  the  sub- 
jects enumerated ;  and  the  state  governments  find  their 
jurisdiction  in  the  subjects  not  enumerated.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  difference  extends  only  to 
subjects  of  jurisdiction^  not  to  authority  and  modes  of 
administration.  This  is  the  same,  whether  applied  to 
the  general  or  to  the  state  governments. 

§  342.  The  general  government,  then,  has  the  same 
powers  over  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction  as 
the  states  have  over  subjects  left  under  their  jurisdiction, 
to  wit :  all  the  governmental  power  and  authority  of 
the  nation  in  respect  thereto.  To  this  conclusion  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection,  because  these  powers  are  to 
be  executed  by  the  nation  itself.  When  they  instituted 
the  general  government,  they  did  not  commit  their 
administrative  authority  to  other  hands ;  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  to  administer,  and  they  pro- 
vided for  the  potential  and  constant  presence  of  the 
nation  in  its  administration ;  so  that  the  same  authority 
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which  itiatitated  and  empotrered,  admiDisteis.  Hito 
states,  likewise,  administer  in  respect  to  their  domestie 
affairs  by  the  same  authority,  to  wit :  by  tbe  authoHty 
of  the  nation.  The  sovereignty  of  the  states  is  to  be 
found  in  the  alUthority  by  which  they  are  constituted 
their  own  administrators ;  and  also  in  the  authority  by 
which  they  administer.  In  respect  to  all  states  insti- 
tuted under  the  constitution,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
take  their  authority  to  administer  by  the  incorporating 
and  enfranchising  act  of  the  nation.  In  respect  to  the 
original  thirteen,  the  same  in  effect  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

S  343.  This  view  is  fully  sustained  by  the  constitution 
itself.  In  the  enumeration  of  subjects  eommitted  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  governmrent,  those  sub- 
jects only  were  specified  which  necessarily  pertained  to 
tbe  general  administration ;  and  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment over  those  subjects  were  given  in  the  most 
general  terms,  as — "  congress  shall  have  ]()Ower  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,"  &c. —  "  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce" — "shall  have  power  to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas" — 
"to  raise  and  support  armies" — "  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy,"  &c.,  &c.  The  constitution  pr6ceeds  thus 
to  enumerate  subjects  over  which  the  general  govern- 
ment through  its  congress  should  have  power;  and  then 
concludes  the  section  by  providing  that  congress  shall 
have  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  powers  specified,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.  The  states  certainly  can  have  no  higher 
or  fuller  authority  over  subjects  left  to  their  jurisdiction 
than  is  here  committed  to  the  general  government  over 
subjects  pertaining  to  its  administration.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  term,  "the  limited  authority, 
&c.,  of  the  general  government,"  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  general  authority  of  the  states  ? 

g  344.  The  proposition  is  a  plain  one,  that  the  people 
of  the  nation  are  as  imminently  present  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  authorify  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  general  government,  as  the  i)eople  of  the  state 
are  in  the  administration  of  the  state  governments. 
And  being  thus  present,  they  have  full  and  perfect 
power  to  exercise  all  governmental  authbrity  over  sub- 
jects committed   to   the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
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gOTernment,  whieh  is  the  soveieign  and  absolote  autboi^ 
ity  of  the  nation.  Being  charged  with  the  dnty,  and 
being  specifically  authorized  to  aeqniie  the  means  for 
providing  for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  they  have  ample  authority  for  that 
purpose,  which  is  as  unlimited  and  general  as  is  the 
authority  by  which  the  state  governments  administer  in 
local  and  domestic  interest.  The  proposition,  also,  is 
plain,  that  the  expression  so  common  that  the  general 
government  is  one  of  delegated  powers,  while  the  state 
governments  possess  and  exercise  original  authority,  is 
true  only  in  the  sense,  that  the  subjects  of  national 
jurisdiction  are  enumerated,  while  those  of  the  states 
are  unenumerated  and  residuary.  And  a  third  propo- 
sition is  equally  plain,  that  both  the  general  and  state 
governments  are  mere  instruments  of  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  possessing  no  inherent  author- 
ity of  their  own. 

S345.  Says  Judge  Stobt,  ^Hhe  constitution  was, 
from  its  very  origin,  contemplated  to  be  the  frame  of  a 
national  government  of  special  and  enumerated  powers, 
and  not  of  general  and  unlimited  powers."  ^  This  is 
not  denied.  It  was  never  proposed  to  commit  to  the 
general  government  as  a  branch  of  its  internal  adminis- 
trati(m,  jurisdiction  over  subjects  pertaining  to  the  local 
and  domestic  interests  of  the  states.  In  that  respect  it 
was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  limited  to  those  interests 
pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
nation.  And  because  it  was  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  powers  committed  to  the  exercise  of  the  general 
or  the  state  governments,  to  avoid  all  uncertainty  as 
to  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and 
because  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  enumerate  in  an  instrument  of  reasonable  length  the 
multitude  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  government  in  respect  to  the  local  and  family  or 
domestic  interests  of  society,  the  only  practical  defini- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  state  and  national  jurisdiction 
which  could  be  given,  consisted  in  enumerating  those 
which  were  committed  to  the  general  government,  and 
thus  defining  the  sulgects  of  state  jurisdiction  as  being 
residuary.  But  this  mode  of  defining  the  subjects  of 
general  and  local  jurisdiction,  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
giving  liberal  powers  to  the  states  to  administer  in 
respect  to  local  matters,  and  strict  powers  to  the  general 

> Bloiy  Com.  on  Const.,  {900. 
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government  to  administer  in  respect  to  national  inter- 
ests. On  the  contrary  it  is  to  be  construed  as  giving 
the  same  general  powers  to  the  general  government  to 
administer  in  respect  to  subjects  committed  to  its  juris- 
diction, as  to  the  states,  over  matters  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character. 

S  346.  Judge  Stoby  continues :  ''  If  the  clause  *  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,'  is  construed  to  be 
an  independent  and  substantive  power,  it  not  only 
renders  wholly  unimportant  and  unnecessary  the  sul>- 
sequent  enumeration  of  specific  powers,  but  it  plainly 
extends  far  beyond  them,  and  creates  a  general  author- 
ity in  congress  to  pass  all  laws  which  they  deem  for  the 
common  defense  or  general  welfare.  The  enumerated 
powers  would  tend  to  embarrassment  and  confusion, 
since  they  would  only  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  true 
extent  of  the  general  power,  or  of  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers/' ^  The  answer  to  this  view  is,  that  the  enumeration 
of  subjects  by  which  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  and  stato  governments,  was  as  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  state  jurisdiction  as  to  determine 
the  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction.  It  was  a  question 
of  administration  merely,  not  of  authority  to  be  admin- 
istered. The  general  government  was  to  have  full 
authority  to  administer  iu  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
common  defense  aud  the  general  welfare,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  was  local  in  its  nature  and 
effect.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  people  of 
the  nation  and  the  people  of  the  states  are  the  same ; 
that  the  national  and  state  interests  centre  in  the  same 
individuals;  that  each  ai*e  equallj"  present  in  the  state 
and  national  administration,  by  what  principle  of  logic 
or  law,  or  common  sense,  are  the  people  of  the  nation 
to  be  denied  the  same  liberal  interpretation  of  powers, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  administrative  authority,  as  is 
accorded  to  the  states  in  the  administration  of  the  same 
authority  ? 

3  347.  Says  Judge  Story  :  "  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon maxims  of  interpretation  is,  that,  as  an  exception 
strengthens  the  force  of  the  law  in  cases  not  excepted, 
so  enumeration  weakens  it  in  cases  not  enumerated.'*  ^ 
The  error  committed  by  the  learned  author  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim  above  quoted,  consists  in  supposing 
that  the  powers  of  congress  are  enumerated.    The  sul^ 

1  Story*8  Com.  on  Const.,  900. 
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jects  in  respect  to  \Fhich  the  powers  of  coogress  are  to 
be  exercised,  are  enumerated;  but  the  powers  which 
congress  is  to  exercise  in  legislating  upon  those  subjects 
are  not  enumerated,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  committed 
to  their  broad  discretion.  The  constitution  enumerates 
subjects  of  jurisdiction  only;  giving  congress  power 
over  them  in  the  most  general  terms ;  and  then  it  con- 
cludes by  declaring  that  congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
effect  those  general  powers,  and  all  other  powers  by  the 
constitution  vested  in  the  general  government  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

S  348.  The  grammatical  and  the  logical  reading  of 
the  clause  would  clearly  indicate  that  the  authority  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  was  given  for  the  purposes 
specified,  to  wit :  to  pay  debts,  and  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation.  But  the  power  to  create  debts  is  unlimited. 
The  measures  to  be  adopted  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
are  committed  to  the  discretion  of  congress,  so  as  they 
keep  within  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  as  committed 
to  national  jurisdiction ;  and  as  all  the  i>owers  com- 
mitted CO  the  general  government  are  to  be  construed 
with  reference  to  that  end,  and  are  to  be  administered 
by  the  people  themselves,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  so  administer  as  to  see  that  the  public  sustain  no 
detriment;  and  that  the  common  defense  is  provided 
for,  and  the  general  welfare  promoted ;  and  that  such 
latitude  of  construction  be  adopted  as  will  enable  them 
so  to  administer. 

S  349.  If  there  are  no  other  cases  which  concern  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare,  except  those 
within  the  scope  of  the  other  enumerated  powers,  the 
discussion  is  merely  nominal  and  frivolous.  If  there 
are  such  cases,  who  is  at  liberty  to  say,  that,  being  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  intend  to  embrace  them  ?  The  preamble 
of  the  constitution  declares  one  of  the  objects  to  be,  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  if  the  power  to  lay  taxes  is  in 
express  terms,  given  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare,  what  ground  can  there  be  to  con- 
strue the  power  short  of  that  object.  One  of  the  best 
established  rules  of  interpretation,  one,  which  common 
sense  and  reason  forbid  to  be  overlooked,  is,  that  when 
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tbe  object  of  a  power  is  clearly  defined  by  its  terms,  or 
avowed  in  the  context,  it  ought  to  be  construed  so  as  to 
obtain  tbe  object  and  not  to  defeat  it.  The  circumstanoe 
that  the  power  so  construed  may  be  abused,  is  no 
answer.  All  powers  may  be  abused ;  but  are  they  then 
to  be  abridged  by  those  who  are  to  administer  them,  or 
denied  to  have  any  operation?  If  the  people  frame  a 
constitution  it  is  to  be  obeyed.  Neither  rulers  nor 
judges  have  a  right  to  cripple  it,  bectiuse,  according  to 
their  view,  it  is  inconsistent  or  dangerous,  unwise  or 
impolitic.^ 

S  350.  The  term  "  taxes,"  used  in  the  constitution,  is 
generical,  and  is  thus  used  to  confer  plenary  authority  in 
all  cases  of  taxation.'  Taxes  are  of  two  kinds,  direct 
and  indirect.^  Direct  taxes  can  only  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  according  to  the  census  returns; 
as,  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within 
this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers.^ 
Direct  taxes  are  properly  capitation  taxes  and  taxes  upon 
land.  There  seem  to  be  no  other  subjects  of  taxation 
upon  which  taxes  can  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states.  Indirect  taxes  are  such  as  affect  expense  or 
consumption,  and  are  increased  or  reduced  as  the  con- 
sumption is  increased  or  reduced.  Indirect  taxes  do  not 
admit  of  apportionment ;  but  they  are  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the  subject  taxed,  as, 
all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.* 

S  351.  It  is  fully  settled  that  under  the  grants  of  the 
constitution,  congress  has  plenary  power  over  every 
species  of  taxable  property  within  the  United  States 
except  exports.  That  there  are  but  two  rules  prescribed 
for  their  government  in  the  exercise  of  this  power ;  the 
rule  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  indirect  taxes,  and 
of  apportionment  in  respect  to  direct  taxes.    Duties, 

1  story's  Com.  on  ConBt.,  1 924. 

•  Rawle  on  Constitution,  p.  74. 

s  1  Kent's  Com.,  255. 

4  Art.  1, 1 2,  Const.;  also  9 9,  cL  2. 

6  Art.  1,  }  8,  Const.  U.  S. 

Direct  and  Indirect  taxation  have  been  the  snbjeota  ofjudiclal  Investigation 
and  adjudication.  In  the  case  of  HyUon  v.  The  United  SUUea  (8  Dallas,  171,)  the 
power  of  Congress  relative  to  taxation  was  ftilly  discussed.  By  the  act  of  5th 
June,  1791,  congre.ss  laid  a  duty  upon  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  persons ; 
and  the  question  was  whether  It  was  a  direct  tax,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution.  If  It  was  not  a  direct  tax  It  was  properly  laid  within  the  grant 
of  the  constitution,  which  declares  that  all  duties,  Imposts  and  excises  shaU 
be  uniform ;  but  If  it  was  a  direct  tax,  not  being  capable  of  apportionment 
among  the  several  states  according  to  numbers,  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
The  court  concluded  and  so  held,  that  It  was  an  Indirect  tax  on  expense  oi 
consumption,  and,  therefore,  properly  laid  according  to  the  rule  of  uniformity. 
Bee  1  Kent's  Com.,  p.  255,  et  teq.;  see  also  Loughborough  v.  .BtaJte,  5  Wheat.  371.; 
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imposts  and  excises,  constitute  the  three  kinds  of 
indirect  taxes,  or  taxes  upon  consumption  or  expense ; 
and  capitation  tax,  and  taxes  upon  lands  constitute  the 
direct  taxes  which  are  to  be  apportioued.  And  should 
there  be  any  other  species  of  taxes  not  included  within 
the  words,  duties,  imposts  or  excises,  they  would  be 
laid  by  the  rule  of  uniformity  or  not,  as  congress  in  its 
discretion  might  determine  to  be  reasonable  or  proper.^ 

S  352.  Thus  the  constitution  invests  the  general  gov- 
ernment with  plenary  authority  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
Tiding  the  means  for  its  administration.  No  government 
can  l^  supported  without  the  means  of  raising  an  ade- 
quate revenue ;  and  it  must  possess  this  power  within 
itself,  independent  of  all  other  authority.  Of  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised,  congress  is  the  sole 
judge ;  and  well  it  may  be,  for  in  its  halls  the  people 
of  the  nation  are  present  by  their  immediate  represent- 
atives, to  declare  what  amount  they  may  probably 
need,  and  how  much  they  are  able  to  pay.  The 
authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  one  of  the  high 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty ;  and  it  can  proceed  from 
that  power  only,  which  has  authority  to  lay  its  hand 
upon  the  title  by  which  individuals  hold  their  property, 
and  transfer  it  to  others  upon  such  conditions  as  it  sees 
fit  to  impose.  It  virtually  says,  there  is  so  much  money 
laid  upon  that  land,  that  horse,  that  carriage,  to  be  paid 
by  the  owner  thereof  by  such  a  time,  or  the  title  thereto 
will  be  transferred  to  the  person  who,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  does  pay  it.  So  much  money  is  laid  upon 
the  head  of  each  individual  in  the  state  or  nation  to  be 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  if  not  paid 
according  to  requirement,  such  and  such  penalties  will 
be  impo^.  Oan  more  absolute  authority  be  exercised 
by  any  sovereign  or  despot  ?  The  difference  between  a 
despotism  and  a  democracy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sovereignty  to  command  obedience,  but  in  the  will  and 
power  which  administers.  The  despot  exercises  this 
absolute  authority  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
will,  without  consulting  the  interests  or  wishes  of  others 
In  democratic  governments  the  people  administer  this 
authority  according  to  the  popular  will,  having  regard 
to  the  public  welfare. 

S  353.  Congress  may  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties 
imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  to  provide  foi 

1 1  Kent's  Oom.,  p.  256. 
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the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  iTnited 
States.  This  implies  a  broad  discretion  in  congress  as 
to  the  purposes  for  which  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  may  be  laid  and  collected.  But  large  as  the 
discretion  is,  it  is  no  larger  than  is  safe  and  necessary 
to  commit  to  the  congress,  charged  as  it  necessarily  is, 
with  providing  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
nation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  nation  has 
no  other  institution  intrusted  with  authority  to  provide 
for  its  common  defense,  aud  to  promote  its  general 
welfare.  So  far  as  the  state  governments  are  con- 
cerned, they  were  never  competent  for  any  other  than 
their  own  local  and  domestic  administration.  The  laws 
of  a  state  were  never  of  any  binding  force  beyond  its 
own  limits.  It  could  pass  no  law,  and  make  no  pro- 
vision which  could  extend  to  all  national  citizens. 
When,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  United  States  insti- 
tuted the  general  government,  aud  committed  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  nation  to  its  sole  keeping,  they 
intended  to  make  it  efficient  for  all  purposes  for  which 
a  national  government  was  demanded.  They  intended 
to  limit  the  subjects  of  national  administration  to  those 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  were  general  and  not 
local.  Thus,  in  the  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  the  terms  of  the  grant  are  broad  enough  to 
include  every  kind  and  description  of  tax  that  can 
be  laid  and  collected ;  to  subject  to  this  power  every 
species  of  taxable  property,  and  every  individual 
inhabitant  of  the  nation.  In  short  the  people  intended 
to  include  in  the  terms  of  the  grant,  the  whole  taxing 
power  of  the  nation  for  general  or  national  purposes. 
As  the  nation  is  to  administer  the  government,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  limit  the  discretion  committed  to  congress 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  either  as  to  the  amount,  or 
as  to  the  purposes  of  its  particular  application. 

§  354.  It  has  been  denied  that  congress  has  authority 
to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts  and  excises  for  any 
other  purpose  than  raising  a  revenue ;  that  duties  laid 
upon  imports  as  a  means  of  affording  protection  to 
domestic  industry  are  not  within  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  and,  hence,  that  a  protective  tariff 
is  unconstitutional.  The  force  of  this  objection  rests 
upon  the  broad  assumption  that  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation  can  never  require  that  its  agricultural, 
mechanical  or  commercial  interests  should  be  fostered 
and  protected  against  the  competition  of  cheaper  labor 
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from  abroad.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  gen- 
eral welfare  requires  such  protection  to  enable  the  nation 
to  establish  its  industrial  independence  of  foreign  labor, 
foreign  production,  and  the  like,  under  the  powers  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  and 
providing  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  nation,  congress  has  ample  authority  to  make 
such  discriminations  in  laying  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  as  will  incidentally  afford  protection  to  domestic 
industry.  And  a  nation  that  neglects  thus  to  provide 
for  its  industrial  independence  of  foreign  labor,  manu- 
facture and  commerce,  is  liable  to  find  itself  weakened, 
crippled,  and  perhaps  ruined,  when  its  peaceful  relations 
to  foreign  powers  are  disturbed  by  war.  It  is  mani- 
festly a  duty  which  the  administrators  of  government 
owe  to  the  people,  to  establish  as  early  as  possible  the 
industrial  and  commercial  independence  of  the  nation. 

S  355.  Capitalists  will  not  invest  in  any  enterprise 
where  there  is  not  a  reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration 
for  the  capital  invested.  They  will  not  employ  labor 
unless  that  labor  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  afford 
a  reasonable  use  for  the  capital  necessarily  invested  in 
its  employment.  It  is  the  nature  of  capital  in  making  its 
purchases,  to  seek  a  market  where  it  can  buy  the  cheap- 
est—  in  making  its  sales,  to  find  the  market  where 
it  can  realize  the  largest  and  surest  profits.  If  it  can 
buy  railroad  iron  in  England  at  such  a  rate  that  it 
can  transport  it  to  this  country  and  deliver  it  where  it  is 
needed,  for  a  less  price  than  it  can  employ  the  labor 
of  this  country  to  produce  it,  it  will  be  certain  to  do  so; 
for  capital  knows  no  sympathy  with  the  laborer,  or 
patriotism  for  the  country.  It  is  exceeding  cunning  and 
supremely  selfish.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  pauper  labor  of  the  old  world  from  coming  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  remunerative  labor  in  America, 
except  a  tax  laid  upon  its  products  sufficient,  at  least, 
to  equalize  in  market,  its  price  with  the  price  of  the  like 
articles  produced  at  home,  at  a  remunerative  rate  for 
the  capital  and  labor  invested. 

S  356.  It  is  sometimes  objected  that  this  tax  upon 
imported  articles  laid  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
domestic  industry  against  foreign  labor,  tends  to  a 
monopoly  in  domestic  manufacturers — that  by  such  tax 
they  are  enabled  to  demand,  and  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  pay,  a  higher  price  tor  a  given  article  of 
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foroiga  or  domestic  manafactare  than  woald  otherwise 
be  lequired  if  the  protective  daty  were  not  laid.  There 
can  be  no  other  monopoly  than  that  which  enures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  American  laborer  against  the  pauper 
labor  of  the  old  worid,  so  long  as  the  domestic  prodno- 
tion  is  open  to  the  free  competition  of  domestic  capital 
and  domestic  labor.  The  effect  of  the  protective  duty 
is  to  eqalize  foreign  and  domestic  labor,  so  that  remu- 
nerative labor  in  America  may  successfully  compete 
with  pauper  labor  in  Europe,  in  its  i^^plication  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
By  this  protection,  a  national  industrial  independence 
will  be  established ;  American  labor  will  be  employed 
at  remunerative  prices  in  every  XK>ssible  department  of 
production ;  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  will 
be  developed — and  individual  and  public  prosperity 
will  be  promoted.  And  as  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people  would  be  provided  for 
and  promoted  by  such  means,  congress  not  only  have 
the  power,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  naturally  and  necessarily  secure  to  the  people 
such  a  result 

S  357.  An  industrial  and  commercial  independence  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  nation.  Political  inde- 
pendence can  secure  little  safety  or  prosperity  to  a 
people  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  their  trade, 
their  commerce,  or  their  manufactures.  The  proposi- 
tion scarcely  admits  of  argument,  that  every  nation 
should  have  the  authority  to  impose  a  tax  or  tonnage 
duty  on  foreign  vessels,  for  the  benefit  of  its  commerce; 
on  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  for  the  aid  of 
its  agriculture ;  on  imported  fabrics,  for  the  aid  of  its 
manufactures.*  It  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  sover- 
eign nation  to  foster  and  build  up  every  branch  of 
industry,  by  such  legislation  as  will  enal^  its  citizens 
-  and  subjects  to  compete  with  the  subjects  of  other  gov- 
ernments in  its  own  markets.  If  the  subjects  of  other 
governments  under  a  home  policy,  are  required  to  labor 
for  a  few  sous  per  day,  and  the  products  of  their 
labor  are  to  come  into  competition  with  American  labor 
in  American  markets,  certain  results  must  follow. 
Either  congress  must  impose  such  duties  upon  imported 
fabrics  as  will  make  their  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here ;  or  it  must  convert  capital  from  its  love 
ci  gain,  to  ^  Ohristtan  charity '' ;  or  it  must,  in  effect, 
reduce  the  price  of  American  labor  to  the  standsurd  of 
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paaper  labor  in  other  conntries ;  or  the  mannfactnre 
of  ftiich  fabrics  mast  be  abandoned,  and  a  condition  of 
industrial  dependence  be  established.  When  the  people 
instituted  for  their  common  defense  and  general  welfare, 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  it 
authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  tlie  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  gave 
it  authority  also  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  people  as  a  nation,  were  over- 
looked. The  authority  of  the  congress  to  protect  the 
nation  in  its  vital  interests  by  laying  discriminating 
duties  upon  imported  fiibrics,  can  with  no  propriety 
be  questioned.  It  is  a  question  of  political  economy, 
and  not  of  national  authority. 

S  358.  Congress  has  power  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  tiie  United  States.^  This  power  is  granted  in 
the  most  general  terms;  and  involves  the  broadest 
discretion  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  nation. 
Borrowing  money  on  the  cr^it  of  the  United  States 
involves  the  contracting  of  debts  against  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  the  laying  of 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises ;  so  that  congress  has 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  payment,  as  well  as  the 
contracting  of  debt«.  This  discretion  is  safely  com- 
mitted to  the  general  government,  because  it  is  to  be 
exercised  by  the  people  themselves  who  administer  it. 
The  power  to  borrow  money  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  nation.  It  is  liable  to  be  involved  in 
expenses,  for  t-he  payment  of  which  the  immediate  reve- 
nues of  the  government  will  not  be  adequate.  It  may 
be  required  to  expend  more  in  one  year  than  could  be 
supplied  by  the  revenues  of  many  years.  In  the  civil 
war  in  which  the  government  was  involved  in  1861  by 
the  general  rebellion  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and 
whid  required  the  sacrifice  of  a  quarter  million  of  lives 
and  the  expenditure  of  over  three  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  to  subdue,  this  power  to  borrow  money  was 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  government  and 
tbe  salvation  of  the  nation.  Giving  to  congress  unqnali- 
fledly  this  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
tlie  United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
same,  places  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government 

I  Art.  1,|8»  Const.  U.  S. 
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the  means  of  providing  for  any  contingencies  in  war  or 
peace  that  may  arise,  and  is  another  of  the  many  indi- 
cations of  the  people  to  make  the  government  of  the 
nation  permanent  and  complete. 

§  359.  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  ^  By  this  provision 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  nation,  and  of  every 
portion  thereof,  with  other  powers,  is  placed  under  the 
absolute  direction  and  control  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  the  term  commerce,  and  of 
the  power  to  regulate  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
what  have  usually  been  denominated  ''  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  government,"  are  more  properly  to  be 
considered  the  enumerated  subjects  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion, over  which  the  government  has  full  powers.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
institution  of  the  general  government  intended  to  com- 
mit to  the  congress  the  entire  subject  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
and  to  deny  to  the  several  states  any  authority  over 
the  same.  As  a  nation,  sovereign  and  independent,  it 
was  indispensable  that  it  should  have  full  authority 
and  power  over  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse, 
between  its  subjects  or  citizens  and  other  nations  and 
their  citizens  or  subjects;  and  having  this  authority 
and  power,  it  was  necessary  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  its  exercise.  It  would  be  &  singular  position 
to  assume,  that  the  nation  as  such,  has  this  sovereign 
authority  to  regulate  its  own  commercial  intercourse 
with  others ;  but  has  made  no  provision  for  its  exercise. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  confers 
upon  congress  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject  of 
commerce,  extending  to  every  branch  and  department 
of  the  same.  ''  In  the  term  commerce  are  included  not 
merely  the  act  of  buying  and  selling  or  exchanging 
merchandise,  but  also  the  navigation  of  vessels  and 
commercial  intercourse  in  all  its  branches.  It  extends 
to  vessels  by  whatever  force  propelled  or  governed, 
and  to  whatever  purpose  applied."  *  Oommerce  as  used 
in  the  constitution  is  a  unit,  every  part  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  term ; '  and  the  power  conferred  embraces 
everything  essential  to  its  existence  and  control. 

1  Art.  1, 1 8,  ol.  8,  Const.  United  States, 
t  BAwle  on  Oonstltatlon,  p.  76. 
•  Cmbont  T.  Offd€n,  9  Wheat.,  1. 
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S  360.  The  term  commerce  as  applied  to  the  Dation, 
most  necessarily  include  all  the  dealings  which  the 
members  thereof  have  with  those  of  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. In  its  broadest  sense,  it  includes  every  transaction 
of  those  within  its  jurisdiction  which  reaches  beyond 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  power ;  and  it  includes 
also  the  means  by  which  such  transactions  are  carried 
on.  The  basis  of  this  right  to  regulate  and  coutrol 
these  transactions,  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  th^t  every 
interest  within  the  nation  is  subject  to  the  use  of  the 
nation  when  the  public  welfare  demands  it ;  that  society 
as  a  whole  is  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  all  that  makes 
up  society ;  including  the  right  to  command  and  to  dis- 
pose of  {lersons  and  things  according  as  the  highest 
good  of  society  requires.  ^^  Solus  republics  est  suprema 
lez.^^  This  authority  is  asserted  in  the  right  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises ;  in  the  right 
of  eminent  domaiu ;  and  in  the  many  other  assertions  of 
absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  so  essential 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  It  is  as  though  the  nation  were  the 
common  parent  of  all,  and  owner  of  everything  within 
its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  individuals  were  its  benefici- 
aries, individually  enjoying  the  use  of  everything  as  far 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  highest  liberty  and 
equal  rights  of  all  and  each.  Society  l>eing  a  necessity 
pertaining  to  every  individual ;  and  government  being 
a  necessity  pertaining  to  society ;  and  this  absolute 
authority  over  all  l>eing  a  necessity  pertaining  to  gov- 
ernment, it  is  true  that  governments  are  ordained  of 
Gh>d,  and  have  his  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  all  need- 
ful authority  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  trusts. 

S  361.  From  the  nature  of  things,  then,  the  nation 
must  be  possessed  of  this  absolute  authority  to  regulate 
and  control  all  intercourse  between  its  subjects  and 
those  belonging  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  Its  guardian 
care  over  the  interests  of  society  requires  it  to  provide 
appropriate  measures  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
its  subjects  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  duty  which  it 
owes  to  every  member  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  every  natural  and  acquired  right, 
against  everything  which  threatens  its  subversion.  If 
the  citizen  is  required  to  serve  his  country  with  the 
offering  of  his  property  and  life,  if  need  be,  the  country 
— government — can  do  no  less  than  to  protect  the 
property  and  life  of  the  citizen  by  the  exercise  of  all  its 
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authority  and  power,  if  need  be.  If  an  oppressive  gov 
emment  makes  its  subjects  panpers,  and  puts  pauper 
labor  into  the  market  to  compete  with  free  labor,  it  is 
as  really  the  daty  of  government  to  prevent  such  com- 
petition as  to  prevent  any  other  species  of  wrong  or 
robbery.  It  may  not  have  power  to  aid  or  protect  the 
foreign  pauper,  but  it  has  the  authority  to  protect  its 
own  people  in  its  relations  and  intercourse  with  pauper 
communities.  It  cannot  go  beyond  its  own  jurisdiction 
to  correct  evils  unless  the  public  safety  imperatively 
demand  it ;  but  it  can  close  its  doors  to  the  admission 
of  such  evils  within  its  own  domain,  and  throw  the 
mantle  of  its  protection  over  all  its  subjects,  by  reg- 
ulating the  intercourse  to  be  permitted  with  sudi 
communities. 

§  362.  In  discussing  the  powers  of  the  general  gov 
ernment  in  this  treatise,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  tundamental 
principle  that  the  people  of  the  nation,  in  the  institution 
of  the  general  government,  intended  to  provide  for  the 
plenary  administration  of  their  authority  over  all  sub 
jects,  through  tiie  instrumentality  of  the  general  and 
state  goyernments ;  that  the  constitution  ordained 
and  established  by  them,  divided  the  subjects  of  juris- 
diction between  the  general  and  state  governments,  by 
defining  what  subjects  should  be  committed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  government;  that  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  these  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction,  they  were 
governed  by  what  to  them  seemed  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  the  security,  perpetuity  and  welfare  of 
the  nation ;  that  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  general 
jurisdiction  enumerated,  they  gave  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment plenary  powers  of  administration,  and  then 
made  themselves  the  administrators  of  the  same,  so 
that,  in  effect,  the  power  that  instituted  the  general 
government,  and  assigned  to  it  the  sphere  of  its  admin- 
istration, provided  for  its  own  potential  and  perpetual 
presence  in  the  administration  of  its  own  authority. 
Upon  this  theory,  the  general  government  possesses  the 
entire  authority  of  the  nation  over  the  subject  of  com- 
merce ;  and  the  power  of  congress,  as  charged  with  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation  over 
this  subject,  is  plenary,  and  can  of  right  do  what  sover- 
eignty itself  can  do;  that  is,  what  the  people  as  a 
nation  can  of  right  do.  And  why  not  ? — since  the  people 
themselves  as  a  nation,  administer  this  authority  for 
their  own  security  and  welfare. 
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3  363.  The  regulation  of  commerce  extended  not  only 
to  the  regulations  of  trade,  but  of  every  species  of 
intercourse  extending  to  the  emigration  and  immigration 
of  individuals.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  under 
standing  of  those  framing  and  adopting  the  constitution 
Aftor  providing  for  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate 
commerce,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  restrain  for  a 
limited  time  the  exercise  of  this  power  over  a  certain 
class  of  subjects.  Thus  the  constitution  provides  that, 
the  migration  or  importation  of  such  pei*sons,  as  any 
of  the  states  then  existing  might  think  proper  to  admit, 
should  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  that  a 
tax  or  duty  might  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.  If  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  did  not  extend  to  the  authority  to 
exclude  such  persons  from  coming  into  the  country  as 
the  congress  might  prescribe,  this  prohibition  in  the 
constitution  was  uncalled  for;  for  congress  had  acquired 
the  authority  thus  restricted  under  no  other  provision 
than  that  which  gave  it  authority  to  regulate  commerce, 
which,  in  this  case,  was  construed  to  include  the  inhi- 
bition of  the  specified  subject.  This,  undoubtedly  was 
a  correct  construction  of  the  grant.  The  nation  had 
delegated  to  congress  all  its  authority  upon  the  subject; 
and  that,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  it  had  authority  to  pro* 
hibit  entirely  the  introduction  of  a  particular  class  of 
individuals  into  its  jurisdiction,  no  one  will  pretend 
to  deny. 

S  364.  Oongress  also  has  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  states.  This  power  is  as  plenary  in 
respect  to  commercial  intercourse  among  the  several 
states  as  in  respect  to  intercourse  with  foreign  powers ; 
subject,  however,  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article,  which  are,  that  no  tax 
or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state ; 
and  no  preferences  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over 
those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in 
another.  In  respect  to  foreign  nations,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  terms  of  this  provision  include  every 
species  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and  this  being  the 
admitted  meaning  of  the  provision  as  applicable  to 
foreign  nations,  the  same  must  likewise  attach  to  the 
tena  in  its  application  to  the  states.    Commerce  among 
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the  several  states  mast  be  that  kind  of  commerce  aflTect 
ing  the  interest  of  two  or  more  states.  The  states  a? 
political  institutions  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
maintain,  in  that  respect,  a  quasi  sovereignty.  But 
being  entirely  local  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they 
have  no  other  than  strictly  local  authority ;  and  under 
the  constitution,  they  have  no  power  to  extend  their 
authority  by  treaty,  compact,  agreement  or  comity. 
That  is,  a  state  government  is  merely  a  local  institu- 
lion,  authorized  to  exercise  local  and  domestic  authority 
over  certain  subjects  within  its  own  state  limits ;  but 
beyond  this  it  has  no  duty  to  perform,  and  no  power  to 
act  It  cannot  be  known  to,  or  represented  in,  any 
other  government.  It  can  enter  into  no  treaty,  alliance 
or  contederation  with  any  other  power.  It  can  lay  no 
duties  or  imposts  on  auy  imports  or  export-s,  for  any 
other  purpose  than  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and 
even  those  are  required  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States ;  and  its  regulations  in  that  respect 
are  continually  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
congress.  From  this  condition  of  the  states  it  became 
absolutely  indispensable  that  there  should  be  a  common 
authority  to  which  their  citizens  respectively  might 
appeal  to  determine  inter-state  rights.  There  would 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  commerce  among  the 
citizens  of  the  several  states,  which  would  require  regu- 
lation by  an  authority  and  power  common  to,  and 
supreme  over  all.  This  power  could  only  exist  in  the 
nation,  to  be  exercised  by  the  general  government. 

S  365.  That  commerce  among  the  several  states 
which  requires  the  authority  of  congress  to  regulate 
must  be  of  a  character  to  affect  more  than  one  state. 
The  states  are  respectively  competent  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  their  own  citizens  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Commerce 
among  the  several  states  is  not  intended  to  include 
such  ordinary  business  transactions  as  are  conducted  by 
citizens  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  under  state 
authority,  or  within  the  scope  of  state  administration. 
But  when  transactions  necessarily  require  an  authority 
to  supervise  and  enforce  their  observance,  which  a  state 
from  its  local  jurisdiction  cannot  exercise,  then  the 
authority  of  the  general  government  is  required  to 
regulate  such  intercourse.  The  exclusive  internal  com- 
merce of  a  state  between  its  citizens,  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  authority  of  a  state  itself;  for  it  is  the  policy  of 
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all  troly  democratic  governments  to  commit  the  admin- 
istration of  governmental  antliority  to  tliose  who  are 
only  to  be  affected  by  it  Bat  where  there  are  citizens 
of  thirteen  separate  states  dealing  with  each  other, 
carrying  on  trade  which  brings  them  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  several  separate  and  distinct  authorities  during 
a  single  transaction,  each  of  which  are  liable  to  have 
different  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  same,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  regulation  of  such  inter- 
conrse  should  be  intrusted  to  a  power  that  can  speak 
and  act  with  authority  over  all.  Such  is  the  character 
of  that  commerce  among  the  several  states  which  is 
committed  to  the  regulation  of  congress  by  this  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution. 

S  366.  These  several  state  governments  are  created, 
and  exist  only  for  the  special  purpose  of  administering 
in  those  local  and  domestic  matters  which  pertain 
strictly  to  the  locality  of  the  particular  state.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  authority  over 
Bobjects  affecting  generally  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
No  state  is  permitted  to  regulate  the  trade  between 
itself  and  another  state.  A  very  material  object  of 
this  power  is  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  people 
of  one  state  while  passing  through  another  with  their 
imports  or  exports.  If  each  state  were  at  liberty  to  regu- 
late the  trade  between  state  and  state,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible toestimate  the  embarrassment  thatwould  inevitably 
follow  the  exercise  of  such  authority.  The  experience 
of  the  states  during  the  confederation,  demonstrates  the 
disastrous  consequences  to  inter-state  trade  and  com- 
merce, sure  to  follow  under  the  stimulating  influences 
of  local  interests  and  the  desire  of  petty  advantage. 

S  367.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  states  is  necessarily  exclusive  in  congress.  The 
reasons  for  conferring  the  power  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment are  sufficient  to  require  the  exercise  thereof  to 
be  exclusive  in  congress.  But  aside  from  these  reasons, 
it  has  been  judicially  determined  that  the  full  power  to 
regulate  a  particular  subject,  implies  the  whole  iM)wer, 
and  leaves  no  residuum ;  that  a  grant  of  the  whole  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right  to  any  part 
thereof  in  another ;  that  a  grant  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late, necessarily  excludes  the  action  of  others,  who 
would  exercise  the  same  authority.^ 

1  See  OWxfw  ▼.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.,  1. 196, 199, 90O;  also  13  Id^  419.  MB;  see  also 
Btorr's  Com.  on  Const.,  {1072  a;  1073  b;  1072 e;  1072  d;  1072  0/  1073/;  1012  g, 
10I2&;  10734 
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S  368.  There  have  been  able  and  learned  diseuasiona 
touching  the  authority  of  the  states  to  impose  regula- 
tions upon  masters  of  vessels,  either  from  foreign  porta 
or  from  ports  within  the  United  States,  touobmg  the 
landing  of  passengers,  etc*  But  the  questions  discussed 
were  whether  the  regulations  were  matters  of  internal 
pdicej  belonging  to  the  states,  or  whether  they  amounted 
to  a  regulation  of  commerce,  the  power  of  which  waa 
exclusively  in  congress.  By  a  certain  act  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  concerning  passengers  of  vessels  coming 
to  the  port  of  New  YorJ^  the  master  of  any  ship  arriv- 
ing from  a  foreign  port,  or  from  one  of  the  other  states, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival,  was  required 
to  report  to  the  mayor,  in  writing,  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
the  name,  place  of  birth,  last  legal  settlement,  age  and 
occupation  of  every  passenger  brought  in  such  ship  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  permitted  to  land  at  any  place, 
or  put  on  board  of  any  other  ship  with  an  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  city,  under  a  penalty  of  seventy-five 
dollars  for  every  passenger,  to  be  paid  by  the  master, 
owner  or  consignee.  And  further,  each  master  waa 
required  to  give  bond  to  the  mayor,  with  two  sureties, ' 
in  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  for  each 
passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  save 
harmless  the  mayor,  <£?c.,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
from  all  expense  and  charges  which  might  be  incurred 
in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  passenger, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars.  It  further  pro- 
vided that  the  master  or  owner  should,  on  the  order  of 
the  mayor,  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to 
remove  to  the  place  of  his  last  settlement,  any  passen- 
ger, being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  should  be 
likely  to  become  chargeable  on  the  city.^ 

S  369.  It  seemed  to  be  conceded  in  the  adjudication 
of  this  case,  that  if  the  provision  above  referied  to  was, 
in  effect,  a  regulation  of  commerce,  the  act  would  be 
unconstitutional.  But  a  majority  of  the  court  held 
that  the  act  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  regulation, 
of  commerce;  that  it  was  merely  a  police  regulation; 
that  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  internal  police  had  not 
been  conferred  upon  the  general  government ;  and  that 
therefore  any  legislation  upon  such  matters  was  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  state  powers ;  that  both  the  end 
to  be  attained  and  the  means  used  were  within  the  pow« 
ers  not  surrendered — not  conferred — upon  the  general 

1  Bee  TheCUy(^N€W  Yarh^, HUn, UFet. S.  C. Rep.,  102. 
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government ;  the  end  being  to  prevent  the  state  from 
being  burdened  with  foreign  paupers ;  the  means  bear- 
ing a  just,  natural  and  appropriate  relation  to  that  end ; 
that  while  the  state  is  acting  within  the  legitimate  scope 
of  its  power  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  it  may  use 
any  means  appropriate  to  that  end,  although  they  be 
the  same,  or  so  nearly  the  same,  as  scarcely  to  be  dis« 
tinguishable  from  those  adopted  by  congress,  acting 
under  a  different  power ;  subject  only  to  the  limitation 
that  in  the  event  of  collision,  the  law  of  the  state  must 
yield  to  that  of  congress;  that  a  state  has  the  same 
undeniable  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  persons 
and  things,  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  any  foreign 
nafion,  where  that  jurisdiction  is  not  surrendered  or 
restrained  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
that  by  virtue  of  this,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  advance  the  safety,  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  its  i)eople,  and  to  provide  for  its  general 
welfare  by  any  and  every  act  of  legislation  which  it 
may  deem  to  be  conducive  to  those  ends,  where  the 
power  over  the  particular  subject,  or  the  manner  of  its 
exercise,  is  not  surrendered  or  restrained ;  that  all  those 
IK>wers  which  relate  merely  to  municipal  legislation,  or 
what  may  be  termed,  internal  police,  are  not  thus  sur- 
rendered or  restrained;  and  that,  consequently,  in 
relation  to  these,  the  authority  of  a  state  is  complete, 
unqualified  and  exclusive ;  that  any  law  comes  within 
this  description  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  of  a  state,  or  any  individual  within  it,  whether 
it  relate  to  their  rights  or  their  duties;  whether  it 
respect  them  as  men  or  as  citizens  of  the  state;  whether 
in  their  public  or  private  relation  ;  whether  it  relate 
to  the  rights  of  persons  or  of  property,  of  the  whole 
I)eop]e  of  the  state  or  of  any  individual  within  it,  and 
whose  operation  is  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
state,  and  upon  the  persons  and  things  within  its 
Jurisdiction.^ 

g  370.  These  propositions  of  the  court,  in  the  case 
jnst  referred  to,  seem  to  contain  certain  fallacies  to 
which  attention  is  called.  First.  That  whatever  meas- 
ures are  necessary  for  the  perfect  administration  of  the 
domestic  interests  of  the  state,  called  internal  police 
regulation,  they  come  within  the  authority  of  the  state, 
even  though  they  do  operate  oppressively  upon  citizens 

t  The  City  qf  New  York  v.  Jlf?2n,  ntpra. 
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of  other  states,  and  other  persons  immigrating  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  encouragement,  and  even  pro- 
tection, of  the  laws  of  the  nation.  The  principle  upon 
which  this  authority  in  the  states  is  claimed,  is,  that  the 
states  have  never  surrendered  to  the  federal  government, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not 
restrained  the  states  from,  the  exercise  of  this  power; 
consequently  that  the  states  possess  and  can  exercise  it, 
even  though  in  such  exercise,  the  means  adopted  by 
them  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  adopted 
by  congress  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  general  government.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  states  are  those 
remaining  after  the  enumerated  powers  or  subjects  of 
the  general  government  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
plenary  powers  of  the  nation ;  and  after  those  which 
are  prohibited  to  the  states  are  also  deducted ;  so  that 
each  state  derives  its  powers  of  administration  from  the 
same  fountain  ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  not  restrained  by 
their  respective  constitutions,  they  are  equal ;  and  what 
one  state  can  do,  all  can  do ;  what  pertains  to  the  inter- 
nal police  authority  of  one  state,  pertains  to  all  states  -, 
therefore,  in  determining  the  question  whether  a  state,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  particular  power,  has  transcended  its 
police  authority,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  would  be 
the  eifect  if  all  the  states  should  exercise  the  same 
powers.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
every  citizen  of  a  state  is  likewise  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States ;  and  as  a  national  citizen,  he  is  politically  and 
potentially  present  in  every  part  of  the  national  domain ; 
and  he  has  the  right  to  be  personally  present  in  any 
state  or  territory,  upon  the  same  general  conditions, 
enjoying  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  the 
citizens  of  the  state  into  which  he  seeks  to  come.  Now, 
any  state  regulation  which  interferes  with  his  rights  as 
a  national  citizen,  in  manner  and  in  effect  different  from 
what  it  does  with  its  own  citizens,  conflicts  with  his 
constitutional  rights ;  whatever  may  be  the  pretense  for 
adopting  such  regulations.  If  by  state  regulation.  New 
York  can  prevent  immigration  into  its  state,  except 
upo!i  penal  terms,  every  other  state  may  do  the  same. 
If  New  York  can  constitutionally  make  exactions  upon 
the  citizens  of  any  particular  state,  such  state  can 
retaliate  by  exactions  upon  the  citizens  of  New  York  i 
and  so  every  state  may  adopt  its  own  regulations,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  a  national  citizen  to  leave  the 
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Btate  in  which  he  was  born,  and  deny  to  the  government 
of  the  nation  the  authority  to  secure  to  the  citizen  of 
each  state  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
of  the  several  states.^ 

§  371.  The  New  York  law  authorized  the  mayor  of 
New  York  to  compel  the  master  of  any  vessel  imder  a 
heavy  penalty  to  remove  to  the  place  of  his  last  settle- 
ment, any  passenger,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  should  be  likely  to  become  chargeable  on 
the  city.  It  is  manifest  that  New  York  could  not 
authorize  the  master,  or  any  other  person,  to  take  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  beyond  her  own  limits. 
She  may  legislate  with  respect  to  her  own  citizens 
within  her  own  limits,  and  may  authorize  or  require 
paupers  to  be  removed  from  one  town  or  county  to 
another  within  her  state  jurisdiction ;  but  when  she 
legislates  in  respect  to.  the  rights  of  national  citizens 
beyond  her  limits,  she  manifestly  transcends  her  author- 
ity as  a  state.  If  by  legislation  she  may  send  citizens 
of  the  United  States  beyond  her  lines  into  other  states, 
other  states  by  the  same  authority  may  send  them  back, 
and  others  beside  them.  For  a  state  cannot  by  its 
legislation  fix  responsibilities  upon  persons  and  places 
beyond  its  jurisdiction.  Admit  the  authority  of  a  state 
to  determine  who  may  come  within,  or  who  must  depart 

1  To  lUostTate  the  consequences  of  permitting  a  state  to  exercise  authority 
extending  to  interests  beyond  her  Jarfsdictlon,  take  the  following  as  an  Illus- 
tration :  In  1797,  New  York,  by  an  act  (March  19)  granted  to  John  Pitch  a  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  make  and  use  every  kind  of  boat  or  vessel  Impelled  by 
steam,  in  all  creeks,  rlvejs,  bays  and  waters  within  the  terrltorv  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  New  York,  for  fourteen  years.  In  1798.  on  the  suggestion  that  Fitch 
was  dead,  or  had  withdrawn  firom  the  state,  without  having  made  any  attempt 
to  use  his  privilege,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  the  grant  to  Fitch,  and  con- 
ferring similar  privileges  on  Robert  R.  liivingston.  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years,  on  a  suggestion  made  by  him,  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  mode  of 
applying  the  steam  engine  to  propel  a  boat  on  new  ana  advantageous  princi- 
ples. On  the  5th  of  April,  1803,  another  act  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  rights 
and  privllases  granted  to  R.  K.  Livingston,  by  the  last  act,  should  be  extended 
to  him  andf  Robert  Fulton,  for  twenty  years  firom  the  passage  of  the  act,  etc 
And  by  an  act  of  the  9th  April,  1811.  provisions  were  made  for  enforcing  the 
observance  of  the  privileges  granted,  by  the  forfeiture  of  vessels,  &c.,  found 
navigating  these  waters.  Thus,  according  to  the  laws  of  New  York,  no  one 
oonldnavigate  the  bay  of  New  York,  the  North  or  Hudson  river— the  sound— 
the  lakes  or  any  of  the  waters  of  the  state,  without  a  license  from  the  grantees 
of  New  York,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel.  Connecticut  retaliated 
upon  this,  by  providing  that  no  one  could  enter  her  waters  with  a  steam  vessel 
having  ntcfi  licmae.  New  Jersev  provided  by  law  that  should  any  citizen  of  that 
state  be  re$trained  under  the  New  York  law  from  using  steamboats  between 
the  ancient  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  he  should  be  entitled  to  an 
action  for  damages  In  New  Jersey,  with  treble  costs  against  the  party  restrain- 
ing or  impeding  him  under  the  law  of  New  York.  The  New  Jersey  act  was 
called  an  act  of  retortion  against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  legislation  of  New 
York,  and  was  Justified  on  the  grounds  of  public  law,  Justifying  reprisals 
between  Independent  states.  Thus,  a  steam  vessel  of  any  description  going  to 
New  York,  Is  forfeited  to  the  representatives  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  unless 
■he  have  their  license.  Going  firom  New  York  or  elsewhere,  to  Connecticut,  she 
IS  prohibited  flrom  entering  uie  waters  of  that  state,  if  she  have  such  license. 
If  the  representatives  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  in  New  York,  carry  into  efTect, 
by  Jadiclal  process,  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  laws,  against  a  citlsen  of 
New  Jersey,  thev  expose  themselves  to  a  statute  action  In  New  Jersey,  for  all 
danumes  and  treble  costs.  (See  Qibtxma  v.  Ogdent  9  Wheat.,  pp.  4-10.) 
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from,  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  the  power  eonfened 
upon  congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreiga 
nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  is  dead,  so 
far  as  immigration  and  emigration  are  concerned.  If 
the  states  have  authority  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
immigration  of  citizens  or  aliens,  the  nation  has  not 
But  the  nation  has  the  express  authority  to  regulate 
this  branch  of  commerce,  and  it  alone  can  exercise  it ; 
for  its  jurisdiction  extends  beyond  state  lines. 

S  372.  The  introduction  of  aliens  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  into  a  state  under  any  sort  of  regulation, 
is  necessarily  a  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  it  involves 
the  assertion  of  powers  over  persons  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  attempting  such  regulation. 
Imposing  any  conditions  of  initiation  into  a  state, 
implies  a  right  of  exclusion ;  and  the  rights  of  one 
state  in  that  respect  being  the  rights  of  all,  there  is  no 
authority  upon  that  subject  left  to  the  nation.  Its 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  upon  such  theory,  is 
absorbed  by  the  states.  Its  treaty  stipulations  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries  are  to  be  permitted  freely  and  securely  to 
come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  places,  ports 
and  rivers  in  the  territories  of  each  country,  to  which 
other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the 
same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  parts  of  said 
territories  respectively ;  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and 
warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce ;  and, 
generally,  to  afford  complete  protection  and  security  to 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation  respectively, 
subject  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries, 
could  not  be  enforced  by  the  nation,  if  this  power  to 
impose  conditions  upon  the  immigrating  alien  can  be 
exercised  by  the  states.  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  states,  is 
given  to  congress  in  the  most  unlimited  terms;  and, 
therefore,  a  state  cannot  make  a  regulation  of  commerce 
to  enforce  health  laws,  or  any  other  police  regulation, 
because  that  power  is  committed  exclusively  to  congress. 

S  373.  In  the  passenger  cases,  Mr.  Justice  Wayne, 
in  stating  the  decision  of  the  court,  among  other  things 
holds  the  following :  The  act«  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts imposing  a  tax  upon  passengers,  either 
foreigners  or  citizens,  coming  into  the  ports  in  those 
states,  either  in  foreign  vessels  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States  ;  from  foreign  nations,  or  from  ports  in  the 
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United  States,  are  nnconstitational  and  void,  being  in 
their  nature  regulations  of  commerce,  contrary  to  the 
grant  in  the  constitution  to  congress,  of  the  power  to 
tegnlate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among'  the 
several  states ; — that  the  states  within  the  union  cannot 
constitutionally  tax  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  paj  ing  any  expense  incident  to  the 
execution  of  their  police  laws ; — and  that  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  includes  an  intercourse  of  persons, 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  merchandise; — also  that 
the  acts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  being  in  conflict  with  treaty 
stipulations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain ; — and  that  such  laws  are  in  conflict  with  sun- 
dry acts  passed  by  congress  at  different  times,  admitting 
foreigners  with  their  personal  luggage,  and  tools  of 
trade,  free  of  duty  or  imposts,  into  the  United  States; — 
that  the  law  of  a  state  imposing  any  tax  upon  foreigners 
or  immigrants,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  whilst  the 
vessel  is  in  transitu  to  her  port  of  destination,  though 
such  vessels  may  have  arrived  within  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  such  state,  before  the  passengers  had  landed, 
is  in  violation  of  such  acts  of  congress,  and  therefore 
void ; — that  those  acts  so  far  as  they  imposed  any  obli- 
gation upon  the  owners  or  consignees  of  vessels,  or 
upon  the  captains  of  vessels,  or  upon  freighters  of  the 
same,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  within 
the  said  states — New  York  and  Massachusetts — to  pay 
any  tax  or  duty  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  to  be  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  same,  for  passengers  arriving  in 
the  United  States,  or  coming  from  a  port  within  the 
union,  are  unconstitutional  and  void ;  being  contrary 
to  the  constitutional  grant  to  congress  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  tbreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  also  to  the  legislation  of  congress 
under  the  said  power  by  which  the  United  States  had 
been  laid  off  into  collection  districts  and  port*  of  entry, 
established  within  the  same,  and  commercial  regulations 
prescribed,  under  which  vessels,  their  cargoes  and  pas- 
sengers are  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  from  abroad  as  from  other  ports  within 
the  union; — that  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  includes  within  it  the  migration  of 
other  persons,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  slaves,  and 
in  terms  recognizes  that  other  persons  as  well  as  slaves 
may  be  the  subject  of  importation  and  commerce ; — that 
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the  fifth  clause  of  this  ninth  section,  which  declares 
that  "  no  preference  should  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over 
those  of  another  state,  nor  should  vessels  bound  to  or 
from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties 
in  another,"  is  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  congress 
to  regulate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
entire  commercial  equality  within  the  United  States ; 
and  also  a  prohibition  upon  the  states  to  destroy  such 
equality  by  any  legislation  prescribing  a  condition  upon 
which  vessels  bound  from  one  state  should  enter  the 
ports  of  another; — that  those  acts  of  state  legislation 
imposing  a  tax  upon  passengers,  are  unconstitutional 
and  void,  because  each  of  them  contravene  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution,  which  declares  that  all 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through* 
out  the  United  States;  —  that  such  injunction  of 
uniformity  is  as  obligatory  upon  the  states  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  congress,  as  if 
the  uniformity  had  been  made  and  established  by 
congressional  legislation ; — that  such  constitutional  uni- 
formity is  interfered  with  and  destroyed  by  any  state 
imposing  any  tax  upon  the  intercourse  of  persons  from 
state  to  state,  or  from  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
States; — that  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states, 
includes  navigation  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbors,  lakes  and  navigable  waters  within  the  United 
States ;  and  that  any  tax  by  a  state  in  any  way  affect- 
ing the  right  of  navigation,  or  subjecting  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  a  conation,  is  contrary  to  such  grant  to 
congress.  ^ 

g  374.  In  the  case  of  The  City  of  New  York  v.  MUn 
before  cited,  the  court  remarked:  "We  think  it  as 
competent  and  as  necessary  for  a  state  to  provide 
precautionary  measures  against  a  moral  pestilence  of 
paupers  and  vagabonds,  and  possibly  convicts,  as  it  is  to 
guard  against  the  physical  pestilence  which  may  arise 
from  unsound  and  infectious  articles  imported,  or  from 
a  ship  the  crew  of  which  may  be  laboring  under  an 
infectious  disease."  It  certainly  is  competent  for  a 
state  to  exercise  all  needful  power  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  moral  and  physical  evils,  provided  she  does  not 
adopt  measures  involving  the  rights  of  persons  other 

iBeeSmUhY,  Turner,  and iVbrrfe v.  The  CUy  <^SiftUm,7  How.  B.  d 288. 
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than  those  over  which  she  has  jurisdiction,  in  matters 
purposely  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government.  The  states  of  the  union  may,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  police  powers,  pass  quarantine  and  health 
laws  interdicting  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports,  or 
-ports  within  the  United  States,  from  landing  passengers 
and  goods ;  prescribe  the  places  and  times  for  vessels  to 
quarantine,  and  impose  penalties  upon  persons  violating 
the  same.  But  such  laws,  though  temporarily  affecting 
commerce  in  its  transit,  are  not  regulations  of  commerce^ 
prescribing  terms  upon  which  merchandise  and  persons 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  necessary  precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  disease  into  the  ports  to  which  ves- 
sels are  bound.  And  states  may,  in  the  exercise  of  such 
police  power,  without  any  violation  of  the  power  in 
congress  to  regulate  commerce,  exact  from  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  a  quarantined  vessel,  and  from  passen- 
gers on  board,  such  fees  as  are  necessary  to  pay  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  their  detention,  and  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  vessel,  cargo  and  apparel  of  the  persons 
on  board.  ^ 

§  375.  How  far  a  state  possesses  the  authority  to 
obstruct  by  its  legislation  a  navigable  stream  in  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  principle  involved  would  seem  to  be 
this :  If  the  stream  be  navigable  in  fact,  and  the  quality 
of  navigability  continues  l^tween  two  or  more  states, 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  upon  such  stream 
should  be  exclusive  in  congress ;  because  the  states  are 
not  competent,  by  any  autnority  they  possess  respect- 
ively, to  regulate  the  commerce  between  themselves; 
and  congress  has  plenary  authority  to  do  so.  Accord- 
ing to  technical  definition,  a  stream  is  said  to  be  navi- 
gable to  the  extent  that  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  therein ; 
though,  in  tact,  such  streams  are  not  always  navigable. 
A  stream  lying  entirely  within  a  state,  which  in  fact  is 
not  navigable,  even  though  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows 
therein,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  nation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  authority 
of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  should  give  to  the  gen- 

1  Although  the  coart  was  divided  in  opinion  in  these  passenger  cases  (Smiih 
▼.  Turner,  NotHm  v.  The  CUy  </  BotUm,!  How.  S.  C,  288),  five  of  the  Judges  — 
McLKAir,  Watnk,  Catbon,  McKinlet  and  Orikr— concurred  in  the  doc- 
trines herein  stated.  Four  of  the  Judges— Taney.  Ch.  J.,  Daniel,  Nelson 
and  WooDBUBT— dissenting  therefirom.  (See  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  { 1072  g, 
and  note.) 
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eral  government  commercial  jarisdiction  upon  the  banks 
or  over  the  bed  of  such  non-navigable  stream.  In 
respect  to  all  such  streams,  or  even  navigable  streams 
in  £EU$t,  beyond  the  point  where  navigation  is  possible  as 
a  channel  of  commerce,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  general  government  should  exercise  exclusive 
or  even  any  jurisdiction  over  them,  or  over  that  part  of 
them.  Where  a  stream  cannot  be  used  in  fact  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  there  is  probably  no  reason  why  the 
rights  of  riparian  owners  along  its  channel  should  not 
be  left  to  the  administration  of  the  local  or  state  gov- 
ernment. To  give  congress  authority  over  a  particular 
stream  of  water,  it  would  seem  that  its  navigable 
character  should  be  continuous  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state ;  that  is,  it  should  be  navigably  connected 
with  navigable  waters  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  state.  For  where  there  are  navigable  waters  entirely 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  particular  state,  which 
are  disconnected  with  navigable  waters  beyond  such 
limits,  such  waters  are  not  the  subject  of  either  inter- 
state or  international  use ;  and  consequently  the  power 
of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  states  would  not  reach  to  the  navigation 
of  such  isolated  waters.  ^ 

S  376.  A  stream  that  is  in  fact  navigable,  and  is  used 
as  a  channel  of  inter-state  and  international  communi- 
cation cannot  be  lawfully  obstructed  by  the  authority 
of  a  state  through  which  it  passes,  even  though  con- 
gress has  made  no  especial  regulations  in  respect 
thereto.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  its 
navigable  qualities  are  placed  under  the  exclusive  regu- 
lation of  congress,  and  consequently  the  states  have  no 
power  to  authorize  the  interruption  of  the  full  and 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  public  easement  therein.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  state  might  authorize  an 
obstruction,  as  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  a  navigable 
stream,  where  congress  had  passed  no  law  expressly 
prohibiting  the  same;  but  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  held  to  the  contrary.  They  held,  that  if 
the  law  of  the  state  of  Virginia  authorized  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obstruct  the  navigation,  such  law  would  be  no  defense 
to  the  bridge  company,  although  congress  had  passed 
no  act  prohibiting  the  obstruction  of  that  river;  for 

I  See  Veaxle  v.  Moored  14  How.,  668 ;    UnUed  SUOea  v.  Obomba,  12  Pet  B,  a,  78. 
Per  Story,  Justice. 
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they  had  exercised  control  over  it  by  licensing  vessels, 
establishing  ports  of  entry,  imposing  duties  upon  mas- 
ters and  other  officers,  &c.^ 

5  377.  The  power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce 
extends  to  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  to  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  within,  as  well  as  without 
any  state,  wherever  such  navigation  is  connected  with 
the  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  other  state  or 
nation.  The  form  of  the  grant  is,  congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  states.  The  power  of  regulating 
this  branch  of  commerce  was  committed  to  the  general 
government,  because,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
a  power  which  could  not  be  left  with  the  several  states. 
No  subject  could  be  committed  to  state  jurisdiction 
which  required  the  exercise  of  authority  beyond  its 
limits.  To  regulate  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
or  between  the  several  states  involved  the  exercise  of 
such  extra-territorial  authority,  and  for  that  reason  that 
subject  was  necessarily  committed  to  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  congress.  But  such  reason  would  not  extend  to 
the  navigation  of  a  stream  lying  wholly  within  a  par- 
ticular state,  and  disconnected  with  any  other  navigable 
waters  extending  beyond  state  limits.'  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce  extends  to  the  regulation  and  gov- 
erument  of  seamen  on  board  of  American  ships ;  to 
conferring  privileges  upon  ships  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade.^  It 
extends  to  quarantine  laws,  pilotage  laws,  and  wrecks 
of  the  sea.*  It  extends  as  well  to  the  navigation  of 
vessels  engaged  in  carrying  passengers,  steam  vessels 
or  others,  as  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged  in 
traffic  and  general  coasting  business.'  It  extends  to  the 
laying  of  embargoes  both  on  domestic  and  foreign 
voyages."  It  extends  to  the  construction  of  light- 
houses; the  placing  of  buoys  and  beacons;  to  the 
removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  in  creeks,  rivers, 
sounds,  bays,  &c.  ;^  in  short,  everything  essential  to 
the  exercise  of  commercial  intercourse  and  intercom- 
munication between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations,  and  also  between  the  several  statesii 

I  State  cf  i\»»nwiiwMia  ▼.  The  Wheeiinp  emd  BHmomt  Bridge  Gb.,  18  How..  618. 
Read  the  dlaBentlng  opinion  of  Judge  Taket  In  this  case  for  the  views  of  those 
holding  a  eontrarjr  doctrine.  It  may  be  fband  in  a  note  by  Jndge  Stobt  in  hia 
third  edition  of  Com.  on  the  Const., )  1078. 

«  Veaxle  v.  Moore,  U  How.,  668,  »  1  Tack.  Black.  Com.,  app.,  2S2.  <  9  Wheat., 
206-aOB.   «Id.,214-SL   eid.,191,ltt.   t  Btorjr's  Com.  on  Const.,  1 107& 
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seems  to  be  iocladed  in  the  power  given  to  congress  to 
regulate  commerce.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  institution  of  their  general  or  national  govern- 
ment undoubtedly  intended  to  make  it  an  instrument, 
by  means  of  which  they,  as  a  nation,  could  exercise 
authority  over  the  whole  subject  of  commercial  inter- 
course as  fnlly  and  completely  as  any  other  sovereign 
and  independent  nation  could  of  right  do.  They  com- 
mitted the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states  to  the  exchisive  control 
of  congress,  and  gave  to  it  the  plenary  authority  of  the 
nation,  always  to  be  exercised  and  administered  by 
themselves. 

§  378.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes  is  exclusively  in  congress.  Prior  to 
the  revolution,  this  power  was  exercis^  by  the  British 
government.  During  the  confederation  it  belonged  to 
congress,  except  as  to  those  tribes  which  resided  within 
the  limits,  or  were  considered  as  members,  of  any  of  the 
states.  At  the  formation  of  the  constitution  no  objec- 
tions were  made  to  conferring  this  power  upon  the  general 
government  through  congress.  In  their  tribal  condition 
the  Indians  have  ever  been  dealt  with  as  separate 
nations,  although  dependent.  Their  territorial  rights 
and  property  have  been  respected  by  the  government. 
Their  property  in  the  soil,  however,  has  not  been  deemed 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  to 
foreign  nations,  or  to  any  but  the  general  government. 
Their  mode  of  occupation  is  such  as  only  to  require  the 
use  of  it  for  purposes  of  hunting  and  fishing.  As  indi- 
viduals, generally,  they  attach  no  improvements,  and 
hence,  make  no  individual  appropriations  of  the  land  to 
their  respective  uses.  Therefore  the  government  cannot 
deal  with  them  as  individually  having  any  property  in 
the  soil,  or  as  having  any  other  rights  thereto,  exi^pt 
its  use  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  applied 
it.  Their  use  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  forest.  It  has  long  been  a  problem 
demanding  solution,  what  is  to  become  of  the  red  man 
at  last  ?  There  can  be  but  two  answers  to  the  question : 
he  must  become  a  civilized  being  individually  and 
socially ;  or  he  must  cease  to  live  upon  the  earth.  If,  as 
a  race,  the  Indians  are  incapable  of  becoming  civilized, 
and  of  entering  upon  that  higher  plane  of  civilization  and 
enlightenment  awaiting  humanity,  as  active,  cooperat 
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ing  members,  they  must  disappear.  If  the  Author  of 
all  good  in  his  wisdom,  has  ordained  progress  in  the 
birth,  development  and  decay  of  races  in  the  human,  as 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  then  the  saurians  of  the  races 
must  pass  away,  by  the  advancement  of  those  conditions 
of  lite  essential  to  the  ushering  in  of  that  '*  good  timb 
coming,"  believed  in  by  many,  and  hoped  for  by  all. 

§379.  From  the  character  and  constitution  of  that 
society  of  Indians  known  as  a  tribe,  it  is  impossible  to 
accord  to  them  the  attributes  of  an  independent  sover- 
eign nation ;  nor  can  they  in  all  respects  be  treated  as 
such.  An  Indian  tribe,  leading  a  nomadic  life,  may 
have  its  king  or  chief,  and  its  counselors ;  but  it  is  in 
no  condition  to  maintain  that  relation  and  intercourse 
with  other  nations  essential  to  true  nationality.  As  a 
society,  they  may  be  recognized  and  treated  with  as 
having  a  corporate  existence,  and  possessing  certain 
rights  as  incident  to  their  nomadic  condition.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  national  government,  the  United 
States  have  always  treated  with  them  as  possessing  a 
dependent  sovereignty — if  such  a  condition  be  definable 
— as  having  rights  original  and  inherent  in  themselves, 
by  which  they  can  acquire  and  possess  property  and 
dispose  of  the  same  under  such  stipervision  and  restric- 
tions as  the  general  government  feels  in  duty  bound  to 
exercise.  For  this  reason  all  trade  or  commercial  inter- 
course with  them  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  imposed  by  congress.  It  has  been 
decided  upon  solemn  argument  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  that,  an  Indian  tribe  is  to  be 
deemed  i>oliticalIy  a  state,  so  far  as  to  be  considered  a 
distinct  political  society  capable  of  self-government; 
but  that  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  foreign  state  in  the  sense 
of  the  constitution.  Its  stateship  is  one  of  pupilage, 
and  in  the  United  States  each  tribe  is  the  ward  of  the 
nation.  ^ 

1  See  The  ChervkeeNcManY.  Gecrffia,5TeU,  1-17. 
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OHAPTBB  XI. 
POWEBS  OF  OONGBESS — NATUBALIZATIOK. 

S  380.  "  OoKGBBSS  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
nniform  role  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  United  States."  ^ 
As  the  United  States  were  to  be  one  nation,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  one  uDiforni  rule  of  citi- 
zenship. Under  the  confederation  the  states  each  for 
themselves  exercised  this  authority,  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  was,  that  there  were  many  and  dissimilar 
rules  of  naturalization  in  the  several  states ;  and  as  the 
citizens  or  free  inhabitants  of  each  state  were  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all 
the  other  states,*  it  followed  that  a  single  state  bad  the 
power  of  determining  the  conditions  of  naturalization 
affecting  all  the  other  states.  For  an  alien  might  become 
naturalized  in  a  state  requiring  but  a  short  residence, 
and  then  he  was,  in  effect,  a  citizen  of  the  nation,  and 
he  could  claim  in  the  other  states  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  their  own  citizens.  By  this  provision, 
the  laws  on  the  subject  of  naturalization  of  a  single 
state  were  rendered  paramount  to  those  of  the  other 
states.  But  as  the  citizens  of  the  state  are  likewise 
national  citizens,  it  is  the  right  of  the  nation  alone  to 
determine  who  shall  politically  and  potentially  become 
members  of  the  national  society.  The  propriety  of 
committing  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  the  general 

government  was  not  questioned  in  the  convention,  and 
as  never  since  been  questioned.  Congress  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  determining  upon  what  conditions 
an  alien  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

S  381.  In  the  United  States  there  are  two  classes  of 
citizens;  that  is,  two  classes  in  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  became  citizens.  At  the  time  of  origi- 
nating the  American  nation,  the  citizens  of  each  state 
became  likewise  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  attached  to  them.  Therefore,  after  the 
establishment  of  American  nationality  every  person 
born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
whether  his  parents  were  citizens  or  aliens,  became  a 
citizen  by  birth,  called  a  native  born  citizen.  Under 
the  constitution,  all  such  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 

1  Art.  1, )  8,  d.  4,  Const.  U.  S.   s  ▲rtidee  of  Confederation,  art.  i. 
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and  privileges  pertaining  to  meqiberahip  of  the  national 
family.  The  constitution  in  some  respects  distinguishes, 
between  native  born  citizens  and  others;  thus,  no  person 
is  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States 
unless  he  is  a  natural  bom  citizen.  So  also  to  be  quali- 
fied as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  or  of 
the  senate,  he  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  a  certain  number  of  years. 

S  382.  Under  a  democratic  government  the  sover- 
eignty resides  essentially  and  entirely  with  the  people. 
Those  only  who  comprise  the  people  and  partake  of  this 
sovereignty,  are  citizens,  and  are  capable  of  exercising 
political  rights  and  powers.  Therefore  they  have  the 
authority  to  determine  upon  what  terms  and  conditions 
those  who  are  alien  to  their  society  shall  be  admitted 
to  become  constituent  members  thereof,  and  become 
politically  enfranchised.  In  a  country  where  the  people 
are  the  administrators  of  their  own  governmental 
authority,  and  where  every  one  who  is  admitted  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  becomes  an  equal 
participator  in  such  administration,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  prime  importance  to  fix  upon  a  safe  and  just 
rule  of  naturalization,  suited  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  prudent  and 
safe  to  a  faithful  and  just  administration  of  govern- 
mental authority.  For  by  the  act  of  naturalization  a 
foreigner,  whatever  his  moral  and  intellectual  condition, 
is  made  a  citizen  and  clothed  with  all  the  authority  and 
powers  of  the  most  enlightened,  moral  and  patriotic 
citizen  of  the  nation.  If  the  conditions  of  conferring 
citizenship  are  not  reasonably  stringent  there  will  be 
great  danger  of  weakening  the  just  administrative 
power  of  the  nation.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that 
commercial  intercourse  exists  between  this  and  the  most 
unenlightened  nations ;  and  the  uniform  rules  of  natu- 
ralization apply  as  well  to  the  ignorant,  immoral  and 
vicious,  as  to  the  better  classes  of  immigrants ;  and  that, 
practically,  every  ignorant  and  vicious  alien  who  is 
made  a  citizen  becomes  a  political  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  like  class  of  native  born  citizens,  and  by  his  vote 
he  neutralizes  the  power  at  the  polls  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic,  so  that  virtually  every  ignorant  and 
vicious  citizen  which  is  added  to  the  national  society, 
sinks  the  power  of  the  like  number  of  those  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  pillars  of  the  republic  rest. 
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S  383.  There  have  been  two  classes  of  opinions 
respecting  the  essential  features  of  naturalization  laws, 
which  may  be  denominated  the  liberal  and  the  stringent. 
One  class  have  advocated  the  early  admission  of  all 
foreigners  who  desired  it,  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
political  administration  of  the  government ;  affirming 
that,  generally,  they  were  as  well  qualified  to  exercise 
the  right  of  suffrage  immediately  after  becoming  located 
in  the  country,  as  a  very  large  class  of  natural  born 
citizens  are,  or  ever  will  be; — that  by  being  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
they  will  feel  themselves  identified  with  the  interests 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  will  become 
attached  to  its  institutions; — that,  having  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  they  are  subject  to  its  duties  and  obligations; 
and  that  the  nation  will  be  enriched  and  strengthened 
by  an  increase  of  its  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed,  that  the  character  of  any  government  depends 
upon  the  character  of  those  who  administer  it; — that, 
whatever  its  form,  it  becomes  free  or  oppressive  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  those  who  exercise  its  powers; — 
that  a  republican  and  democratic  government  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  presence  of  intelligence  and 
virtue. among  the  people;  —  that  the  mass  of  foreigners 
are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  essential  principles  of  a 
free  government ;  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  unprincipled  men  and  demagogues,  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  approach  them  by  the  use  of  corrupting 
and  demoralizing  influences ;  who  will  mislead  them  as 
to  the  real  issues,  and  avail  themselves  of  their  support 
for  selfish  and  dishonest  purposes; — that  while  it  may 
be  true  that  the  mass  of  foreigners  are  as  intelligent 
and  virtuous  as  a  certain  class  of  native  born  citizens, 
that  the  class  of  ignorant  and  vicious  native  born  citi- 
zens, who  are  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  are 
naturally  as  large  as  it  is  safe  for  any  republican  gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  hold  in  check,  without  being 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  uneducated  and 
undisciplined  foreign  element ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
the  more  prudent  and  safe  policy  to  require  a  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  in  order  that  the  foreigner  may 
become  familiar  with  the  practical  operations  of  the 
government;  with  the  character  and  habits  of  those 
concerned  in  its  administration ;  in  short,  that  he  may 
become  politically  acclimated  before  he  attempts  to 
declare  who  shall  administer  the  public  authority,  and 
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to  prescribe  for  the  political  welfare  of  the  natioD. 
Practically  it  has  been  found,  that  that  class  of  immi- 
grants who  come  to  this  country  to  benefit  their 
physical  and  social  condition  by  habits  of  industry  and 
honest  living ;  who  immediately  seek  some  honest 
and  honorable  occupation,  are  abundantly  qualified  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  the  public  authority 
after  the  brief  residence  of  five  years.  But  that  other 
class  who  come  hither  because  it  was  impossible,  or,  at 
least  impolitic,  for  them  to  remain  at  home ;  who  had 
no  honest  or  honorable  occupation  in  the  old  world,  and 
who  proposed  to  find  none  in  the  new ;  whose  highest 
ambition  it  is  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  indulge  in  their 
animal  propensities ;  who  settle  mostly  in  cities  and  the 
larger  towns,  because  of  the  facilities  for  dishonest  and 
dishonorable  gains,  have  proved  themselves  dangerous 
to  the  security  and  welfare  of  society,  and,  so  far  as 
they  have  obtained  political  power,  it  has  been  used  for 
the  lowest  and  basest  purposes.  They  are  ever  ready 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  gambling 
politicians  to  place  the  political  power  of  the  country 
in  the  possession  of  those  who  use  it  for  purposes  of 
private  emolument,  regardless  of  what  the  public  wel- 
fare demands.  Experience  has  already  taught,  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  future  of  the  commonwealth  is 
to  come  from  this  class,  as  aids  to  the  demagogue  and 
trading  politicians  of  the  nation  ; — that  measures  must 
be  taken  to  elevate  this  class  to  that  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality  which  will  make  it  safe  to  intrust 
them  with  political  power,  or  they  must  be  deprived  of 
its  exercise. 

§  384.  The  mode  by  which  an  alien  may  become  a 
citizen,  and  be  invested  with  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizenship,  is  denominated  his  naturalization. 
By  its  operation  the  political  status  of  the  alien  is 
changed  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  he  is  in  a  condition 
to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  conferred  by  birth  upon  the 
other  class  of  citizens.  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
aliens,  as  mere  residents  of  the  states,  differ  in  different 
states.  In  general  the  United  States  leave  to  the  state 
administrations  those  regulations  which  affect  their 
rights  of  property,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  exercised  and  enforced.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  alien  is  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  general  government,  should  it  become 
necessary  for  it  to  exercise  its  authority.    Thus,  if  a  war 
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should  break  out  between  the  United  States  and  the 
country  of  which  the  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  on 
general  principles,  he  would  thereby  become  an  alien 
enemy,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general  government;  or 
to  be  laid  under  such  restraints,  while  remaining  within 
it,  as  congress  might  deem  to  be  reasonable  and  proper. 
While  the  alien  is  the  legal  subject  of  the  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  the  presumption  is 
that  he  will  be  true  to  the  interests  of  his  nation ;  and 
will  avail  himself  of  every  means  to  advantage  her ; 
therefore  the  right  of  self-defense  justifies  the  govern- 
ment in  taking  necessary  measures  to  guard  against  any 
injury  he  might  be  disposed  to  inflict  in  behalf  of  his 
liege  sovereign  and  country. 

I  385.  The  duration  of  the  character  or  quality  of 
citizenship,  that  is,  of  defeasible  or  indefeasible  allegi- 
ance, has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  has 
not  been  so  definitely  settled  hitherto  as  to  be  beyond 
even  further  discussion.  The  doctrine  of  indefeasible 
allegiance  has,  perhaps,  deeper  root  in  England  than  in 
any  other  European  country ;  and,  in  discussing  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  periietual  allegi- 
ance is  based,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  their  theory 
of  the  source  of  governmental  authority,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  this  indefeasible  allegiance. 

S  386.  Almost  the  entire  real  property  of  England  is, 
by  the  policy  of  its  laws,  supposed  to  be  granted  by, 
dependent  upon,  and  holden  of  some  superior  lord,  in 
consideration  of  certain  services  to  be  rendered  to  the 
lord  by  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  land.  Thus  all 
the  lands  of  the  kingdom  are  sup[>osed  to  be  holden, 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king,  who  is  styled 
the  lord  paramount.  In  this  manner  are  all  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  holden,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
jects. All  tenures  being  thus  derived  from  the  king, 
those  that  held  immediately  of  him,  in  right  of  his 
crown  and  dignity,  were  denominated  his  tenants  in 
capite,  or  in  chief.  There  were  several  species  of  ten- 
ures, each  characterized  by  the  species  of  services  or 
renders  due  the  lord  from  the  tenants.  Bracton  divided 
them  into  frankrtenement  and  viUenage;  and  of  frank- 
tenements  he  says,  some  are  held  in  consideration  of 
homage  and  knight  service;  others  in  free-socage^  with 
the  service  of  fealty  only.  And  of  villenages,  some  are 
pure  and  others  are  privileged.    He  that  holds  in  pure 
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villenage  shall  do  whatever  is  commanded  him,  and 
always  be  bound  to  an  uncertain  service.  The  other 
kind  of  villenage  is  called  viUein-socage,  and  these 
villein-socmen  do  villein  service,  but  such  as  are  certain 
and  determined.  So,  according  to  Bracton,  the  subjects 
of  England  holding  the  lands  were,  first,  those  where 
the  service  was  free  but  uncertain,  as  military  service 
with  homage ;  that  tenure  was  per  servitium  militarej 
or  by  knight  service.  Second,  where  the  service  was 
both  free  and  certain,  as  by  fealty  only,  or  by  rent  and 
fealty ;  that  tenure  was  called  liberum  socagitim^  or  free- 
socage.*  Third,  where  the  service  was  in  its  nature 
servile  and  iiise^  and  uncertain  as  to  time  and  quantity; 
this  tenure  was  purum  vUlenagium,  absolute  or  pure 
villenage.  Lastly,  where  the  service  was  hcLse  in  its 
nature ;  but  certain  in  quantity,  this  tenure  was  viU^na^ 
gium  privilegiaium.  But  whatever  the  tenure  by  which 
he  held,  he  was  bound  by  oath  of  service  to  his  superior 
lord,  from  which  obligation  he  had  no  right  or  authority 
to  absolve  himself. 

S  387.  The  constitution  of  fends  had  its  origin  from 
the  military  policy  of  the  Northern  or  Celtic  nations,  the 
Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Franks,  the  Vandals  and  the  Lom* 
bards,^  who  poured  themselves  into  Europe  at  the 
declension  of  the  Boman  Empire.  The  feudal  policy  was 
not  established  in  England  until  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  exact  period  of  its  establishment  can- 
not be  ascertained;  but,  it  was  probably  after  the 
threatened  invasion  from  Denmark,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  King  William's  reign.  The  defenseless  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  time,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
calling  of  a  grand  council  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  nation ;  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  the 
compiling  of  the  great  survey  called  domesday-book, 
which  was  finished  the  next  year,  and  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  year,  the  king  was  attended  by  all  his 
nobility  at  Sarum ;  where  all  the  princii>al  landholders 
submitted  their  lands  to  the  yoke  of  military  tenure, 
became  the  king's  vassals,  and  did  homage  and  fealty 
to  his  person.  The  law  and  the  form  of  the  oath,  made 
every  mau  taking  it,  a  tenant  or  vassal,  the  tenants 
obliging  themselves  to  defend  their  lord's  territories  and 
titles  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic'    This 

•  **  Statulmufl,  ut  omnes  llberi  homines  foedere  et  Sacramento  afilrment, 
anod  intra  et  extra  unlversum  regnum  An^liae.  Wilhelmo  reg&  domlne  bug 
fldelts  ease  volant;  terras  et  honores  illias  omnl  Melltate  ublque  servareoom 
eo,  et  contra  Inlmicos  et  allenlgena  defendere."  (See  2  Bl.  Com.,  50.) 
27 
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new  policy  was  imposed  by  the  conqaeror,  says  Black- 
STOKE,  but  was  nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  whole  realm.  ^  Here  will  be 
found  the  basis  of  that  indefeasible  allegiance  so  strenu- 
ously contended  for  in  England,  as  inseparable  &om  the 
British  constitution. 

S  388.  Therefore,  whatever  repugnance  may  be  felt 
to  the  assertion  of  the  fact,  the  present  government  of 
England,  in  theory,  is  founded  on  conquest,  the  property 
having  been  transferred  to  the  king  by  his  subjects,  to 
be  held  by  them  afterward  as  tenants,  and  on  conditions 
of  services  and  fealty.  Afterward  the  oaths  of  fealty 
and  homage  accompanied  grants  of  land,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  necessarily  accompanied  that  of  fealty. 
Certain  consequences  were  understood  to  flow  there- 
from. The  allegiance  thus  pledged  could  not  be 
withdrawn  by  the  subject.  It  was  a  matter  of  contract 
between  him  and  the  king,  and  was  perpetually  bind- 
ing, unless  the  protection  of  his  sovereign,  which  was 
the  consideration  of  his  allegiance,  became  impracticable 
or  impossible.  Hence,  if  the  monarch  was  driven  out 
by  a  successful  competitor,  who  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  was  transferred, 
and  it  became  his  duty  to  obey  the  reigning  sovereign. 
So  also,  when  the  king  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  power, 
alienated  an  entire  territory,  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
allegiance  was  transferred  to  the  new  sovereign.  From 
this  allegiance,  original  or  transferred,  the  subject  could 
not  withdraw  himself:  he  was  tbe  subject  of  the  king; 
one  in  whom  the  king  had  a  species  of  property,  trans- 
ferable at  his  sovereign  pleasure,  but  not  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  subject.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
indefeasible  allegiance  in  England,  and  such  the  theory. 
But  it  has  no  application  to  a  country  where  the  people 
are  sovereign,  and  where  the  allegiance  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  government  and  the  rights  incident  to 
such  necessity. 

S  389.  In  a  democratic  republican  government,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  consists  in  tbe  authority  of 
the  members  of  the  national  society,  taken  together  as  a 
whole.  The  government  instituted  by  them  is  a  mere 
instrument  for  the  administration  of  their  authority 
for  purposes  of  individual  protection,  and  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  whole  society. 
The  allegiance  which  a  member  of  that  society  owes 

i2Bl.Oom.,60. 
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to  the  governmeDt,  arises  from  the  fact  of  membership 
of  the  society,  ^nd  the  necessary  condition  of  obedience 
to  all  its  requirements.  The  government  is  instituted  to 
protect  each  member  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil 
liberty  to  the  fullest  extent,  consistent  with  the  like 
rights  and  liberties  in  others.  Naturally,  every  one  has 
the  right,  and  is  at  liberty,  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  earth 
as  the  common  heritage  of  man ;  and  to  select  such  place 
for  his  home  in  any  zone  which  pleases  him.  He  is  not 
responsible  to  any  one  for  his  parentage,  or  for  the  place 
of  his  birth.  Naturally,  be  is  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  able 
to  provide  for  himself,  to  seek  such  social  and  political 
associations  as  he  feels  to  be  for  his  good.  He  can  be 
under  no  possible  obligations  to  live  under  the  particu- 
lar form  of  government,  under  which  he  chanced  to  be 
born.  He  may  seek  the  highest  and  best  his  nature 
and  destiny  demand;  and,  therefore,  no  society  or 
government  has  any  just  authority  to  restrain  him  of 
such  natural  liberty,  nor  can  it  impose  4ipon  him  obli- 
gations inconsistent  with  such  liberty.  He  is  obliged  to 
obey  the  requirements  of  the  authority  under  which  he 
lives,  or  where  he  chooses  to  make  his  home ;  and  if 
he  sees  fit  to  become  an  integral  member  of  such  society, 
that  he  may  claim  its  fullest  protection,  and  enjoy  its 
largest  privileges,  he  is  bound  to  serve  it  in  common 
with  the  other  members  thereof,  if  need  be,  with  his 
property  and  life.  But  if  he  deems  it  best  for  himself 
to  withdraw  therefrom,  and  seek  political  and  social 
associations  elsewhere,  he  releases  society  and  govern- 
ment from  all  further  responsibilities  on  his  account; 
and  he  should  be  freed  from  responsibilities  to  them. 
The  basis  of  allegiance  to  government  and  society, 
is  gone,  when  the  relation  between  the  citizen  and  it,  is 
dissolved  and  ended. 

§  390.  The  theory  of  indefeasible  allegiance  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  natural  liberty  belonging  to  man,  as 
essential  to  enable  him  to  seek  his  highest  good  and  ulti- 
mate destiny.  Not  being  responsible  to  any  authority 
for  his  parentage  and  birth,  and  being  liable  to  be  born 
under  a  government  under  which  he  cannot  possess  the 
rights  essential  to  the  unfoldment  and  perfection  of  his 
true  manhood,  it  is  his  natural  and  inherent  right  to 
migrate  therefrom  in  search  of  those  associations  he 
needs  for  his  true  development,  and  to  make  his  home 
under  the  fostering  care  of  such  a  government  as  will 
protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which 
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belongs  to  him,  and  which  he  must  possess  or  fail  of  bis 
birthright.  But  to  eujoy  the  full  advantages  of  citizen- 
ship lie  must  become  a  citizen.  He  must  be  at  liberty 
to  pledge  full  and  undivided  allegiance  to  the  adopted 
government,  free  from  the  claims  of  any  other;  and 
thus  to  stand  before  the  world,  an  equal  citizen  of  such 
government,  entitled  to  equal  protection  and  to  equal 
rigbts.  Indefeasible  allegiance  is  not  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  that  governments  are  instituted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed,  and  belong  to  the  people. 
When  a  republican  nation  opens  wide  its  political  arms 
to  receive  and  adopt  as  her  own,  the  oppressed  of  other 
countries,  she  must  necessarily  repudiate  the  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  allegiance,  or  be  unfaithful  to  her 
adopted  citizens. 

§  391.  Eawle,  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  consti- 
tution, speaking  of  the  indefeasible  allegiance  of  the 
native  and  adopted  citizens,  remarks  that,  ''in  the  native, 
his  allegiance  is  coeval  with  his  life ;  in  him  who 
migrates  hither  from  another  country,  it  commences  as 
a  permanent  duty,  with  his  naturalization ;  in  both  it 
lasts  till  death,  unless  it  is  released  by  some  procedure 
mutual  on  the  part  of  both  the  state  and  the  individ- 
ual." But,  he  adds,  **  whether  the  individual  alone  can 
relinquish  it,  is  a  question  which  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
couutfies,  has  been  often  discussed,  and  on  which  an 
opinion  cannot  be  given  without  diffidence,  since  it  has 
not  yet  received  a  decision  in  the  highest  tribunals  of 
our  country."  He  continues:  "in  the  first  place  we 
may  dispose  with  little  comparative  difficulty,  of  the 
case  of  the  naturalized  citizen*  His  accession  is  volun- 
tary, and  his  engagement  is,  neither  in  terms  nor  its 
nature,  limited  to  any  time.  He,  therefore,  binds  him- 
self by  contract  for  his  life;  and  the  state,  which, 
differently  from  the  doctrine  of  the  English  and  other 
mouarchies,  cannot  afterward  deprive  him  of  the  quality 
thus  acquired,  which  cannot  again,  by  its  own  act, 
convert  him  into  an  alien,  is  equally  bound  for  the 
same  term,"  and  he  quotes  Lockb  as  an  authority  upon 
this  subject.^  With  due  deference  to  the  learned  com- 
mentator, the  argument  is  not  satisfactory.  Unless  the 
obligations  of  the  adopted  citizen  are  more  permanent 
and  binding  than  those  of  the  native  bom,  the  reason- 
ing cannot  be  sound.    If  the  native  born  citizen  cannot 

1  See  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  p.  85;  see  Locke  on  Civil  Goyemment,  oh.  8. 
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tenonnce  his  allegiance  to  his  goyemment,  he  cannot 
assnme  the  obligations  of  allegiance  to  a  new  nation  or 
sovereign;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  cannot  be  under 
obligations  of  allegiance  to  two  independent  sovereigns 
at  the  same  time.  He  can  no  more  serve  two  masters 
politically,  than  he  can  religiously ;  for  politically  he  is 
quite  liable  to  be  required  to  defend  the  one,  and  to 
defeat  the  other.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  that  an 
adopted  citizen  can  be  bound  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
be  loyal  and  true  as  a  citizen  of  his  adopted  country 
implies  that  he  can  lawfully  put  off  his  native  allegi 
ance.  And  if  one  can  lawfully  put  off  his  native 
allegiance  there  is  little  ground  for  arguing  that  an 
adopted  citizen  may  not,  in  the  same  manner,  piit  off 
his  adopted  allegiance  when  he  renounces  the  society 
and  protection  of  his  adopted  country  to  enter  into,  and 
become  the  loyal  subject  of  another.  To  deny  this 
right  of  changing  allegiance  by  changing  countries  and 
adopting  a  new  home,  implies  that  the  sovereign  or 
government  has  a  kind  of  property  in  the  subject 
or  citizen ;  which  doctrine  is  not  recognized  in  America. 
5  392.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  subject's  obligation  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  his 
government,  the  real  basis  of  this  obligation  is  to  be 
found  in  that  necessity  which  God  has  imposed  as  the 
only  condition  of  social  existence,  security,  order  and 

Sublic  welfare.  It  matters  not  whether  man  undertakes 
)  obey  the  requirements  of  law,  and  to  be  loyal  to  the 
authority  by  which  the  society  in  which  he  resides  is 
governed;  it  is  indispensably  necessary  .that  he  should 
be  obedient  and  loyal,  while  he  continues  a  member  of 
such  society ;  and  it  matters  little  whether  his  obedience 
be  compelled  upon  the  theory  of  a  contract,  or  upon  the 
fact  of  an  imperative  necessity.  But  if  he  withdraws 
from  such  society,  and  goes  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
its  laws,  and  becomes  a  member  of  another  and  an 
independent  community,  the  same  necessity  is  upon 
him  in  relation  to  his  new  association.  He  must  be 
loyal  to  the  government  of  which  he  becomes  a  citizen 
or  subject,  and  must  obey  its  laws.  Says  Mr.  Eawlb  : 
"The  compact  created  among  the  citizens  by  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  well  understood  by 
themselves  at  the  moment  not  to  be  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  in  the  power  of  the  individual  at  pleasure 
to  dissolve.  It  was  essential,  not  only  to  the  perma- 
nence, but  to  the  formation  of  the  new  government, 
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that  every  one,  either  taking  an  active  part  in  its  estab- 
lishment, or  giving  evidence  of  his  consent  by  remaining 
within  it,  should  be  considered  as  bound  to  it  so  long  as 
it  continued."  ^  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  by  their  declaration  of 
independence,  intended,  individually  to  bind  themselves 
to  lorever  surrender  their  right  to  emigrate  to  another 
country,  if  health,  business  or  inclination  should,  in 
after  life,  prompt  them  to  do  so ;  and  that  should  tbey 
find  in  another  climate,  and  under  another  government, 
a  congenial  home,  that  they^would  not  be  permitted  to 
accept  and  enjoy  it  because  they  had  in  early  life  united 
in  achieving  the  independence  of  the  American  nation. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  indefeasible  allegiance  drawn 
from  the  implied  compact  of  the  people  in  declaring  and 
achieving  their  independence,  is  neither  forcible  nor 
satisfactory.  That  they  bound  themselves  together  to 
maintain  and  defend  their  common  independence,  may 
be  admitted ;  but  it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that 
they  deprived  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  seeking  other 
homes  in  other  climes  and  under  other  governments. 

g  393.  Gongress  has  power  to  establish  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  power  was  given  to  congress  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  the  declared  objects  of  the  people  in 
instituting  the  general  government,  to  wit :  to  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare.  Commerce,  credit  and  contidence  were 
the  particular  things  which  did  not  exist  under  the  old 
confederation,  and  which  it  was  a  principal  object  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  create  and  establish. 
A  vicious  system  of  legislation,  a  system  of  paper 
money  and  "tender  laws,  had  completely  paralyzed 
industry,  threatened  to  beggar  every  man  of  property, 
and  ultimately  to  ruin  the  country.  The  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  always  delicate  and  always 
dangerous  whenever  it  divides  society,  and  draws  out 
the  respective  parties  into  different  ranks  and  classes, 
was  in  such  a  condition  in  the  years  1787,  1788  and 
1789,  as  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  all  government ; 
and  a  revolution  was  menaced  more  critical  and  alarm- 
ing than  that  through  which  the  country  had  then 
recently  passed.  The  object  of  the  new  constitution 
was  to  arrest  these  evils ;  to  awaken  industry,  by  giving 
security  to  property ;  to  establish  confidence,  credit  and 

1  Rawle  on  the  Const.,  pp.  86, 87. 
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commeToe,  by  salutary  laws,  to  be  enforced  by  the  power 
of  the  whole  commuDity.  The  revolutionary  war  was 
over ;  the  country  had  peace,  but  little  domestic  tran- 
quillity ;  it  had  liberty,  but  few  of  its  enjoyments  and 
none  of  its  security.  The  states  had  struggled  together, 
but  their  union  was  imperfect ;  they  had  freedom,  but 
not  an  established  course  of  justice.  The  constitution 
was  therefore  framed  to  form  a  more  perfect  union ;  to 
establish  justice ;  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
to  insure  domestic  tranquillity.^  With  respect  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  general  government, 
the  objects  of  the  constitution  were,  among  other  things, 
commerce,  credit,  mutual  confidence  in  matters  of 
property,  and  these  required,  among  other  means,  a 
uniform  standard  of  value,  or  medium  of  payment. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  first  powers  given  to  congress,  is 
that  of  coining  money,  and  regulating  its  value ;  and 
fixing  the  value  of  foreign  coins.  And  among  the  first 
prohibitions  to  the  states,  is  that  of  coining  money; 
emitting  bills  of  credit;  making  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  making 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Thus 
the  powers  conferred  on  congress,  and  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  states,  clearly  indicate  the  purpose  of 
the  people,  when  they  committed  to  congress  the  power 
to  make  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
thronghout  the  United  States. 

S  394.  The  general  object  of  all  bankrupt  and  insolv- 
ent laws  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  to  creditors 
an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtor,  to 
the  discharge  of  their  debts  pro  tanto^  whenever  the 
debtor  is  unable  to  discharge  the  full  amount  of  the 
same ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  relieve  unfortunate 
and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bondage  to  their 
creditors,  either  by  unlimited  imprisonment  to  coerce 
payment,  or  by  a  right  to  appropriate  the  subsequent 
property  of  the  debtor  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  legislation,  while  providing  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  is,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and 
meritorious  debtor  fifom  a  slavery  of  mind  and  body, 
which  deprives  him  in  a  great  measure  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  common  benefits  of 
society.  But  the  power  of  affording  this  relief  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  those  who  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  it  either  as  the  debtor  or  creditor 

1  Bee  Webeter**  remarlu  In  Ogden  y.  anmderf.  13  Wheat.,  847,  M8. 
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class.  A  local  government  should  not  possess  the 
authority  to  absolve  a  debtor  from  the  legal  obligations 
to  pay  his  debtj^  contracted  in  another  jurisdiction,  for 
the  reason  that  the  laws  of  a  state  can  have  no  force 
beyond  its  local  jurisdiction.  Thus,  if  New  York  by  its 
laws,  can  relieve  a  citizen  of  his  legal  obligation  to  pay 
his  debts  or  fulfill  his  contracts,  entered  into  in  o&er 
states,  and  made  legally  binding  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  debt  was  contracted  or  the  contract 
was  entered  into — then,  indeed,  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts are  left  to  the  legislation  of  the  several  states ; 
and  the  question  of  valicUty  and  of  enforcement  depends 
upon  the  place  where  the  debtor  is  to  be  found  when 
the  fulfillment  of  his  obligations  is  demanded.  Then  a 
valid  contract  entered  into  in  New  York  vay  become 
invalid  by  the  act  of  the  party  removing  into  another 
state,  where  such  a  contract  is  condemned,  or  deemed 
to  be  against  the  public  policy  of  the  state.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  republicanism  to  permit  a 
state  to  impose  the  conditions  of  legal  obligation  arising 
outt  of  the  transactions  of  individuals  within  its  terri- 
torial limits ;  it  may  prescribe  what  shall  be  essential  to 
the  legal  validity  of  any  contract  made  within  its  juris- 
dickion  touching  any  subject ;  as,  that  contracts  of  a 
certain  description  shall  be  in  writing;  or  shall  be 
sealed ;  or  shall  be  witnessed ;  or  shall  be  executed  with 
certain  solemnities ;  for  these  conditions  are  prescribed 
by  those  who  are  to  be  aJBTected  by,  and  who  are  also 
to  administer  the  law.  But  a  state  has  no  authority  to 
prescribe  these  conditions  of  validity  to  contracts  made 
in  other  states,  and  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where 
made.  Thus,  New  York  cannot  say  that  a  contract  made 
in  New  Jersey  and  valid  there  by  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  shall  not  be  valid  against  the  parties  wherever 
they  may  be  found ;  because  the  contract  when  made 
in  New  Jersey  was  not  only  morally  but  it  was  legally 
obligatory  upon  the  parties ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  any  other  state  to  say  that  such  obligation  shall 
be  destroyed  or  impaired  by  her  local  laws. 

S  395.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  legal 
obligation  and  a  moral  duty, to  fulfill  a  contract  entered 
into  between  two  parties.  The  moral  obligations  of  a 
contract  do  not  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  made ;  while  the  validity  or  legal  obliga- 
tions imposed  thereby,  do.  The  duty  of  performing  a 
contract  entered  into  between  parties  where  the  subject 
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thereof  is  moral  and  Jadt,  rests  on  principles  of  univer- 
sal law ;  the  obligation  to  perform  it,  rests  upon  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made.  Thus,  two 
individuals  may  make  a  contract  in  a  locality  over 
which  no  law  of  society  extends.  If  the  contract  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and 
universal  law,  it  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  law 
in  any  civilized  country ;  because  being  valid  and  Obliga- 
tory according  to  the  principles  of  natural  law,  and 
there  being  no  local  law  to  prohibit  the  maldng  of  it  in 
the  manner  and  form  in  which  the  parties  bound  them- 
selves, the  legal  obligation  is  perfect,  and  may  be 
enforced  in  any  court  of  law  where  periSect  obligations 
are  recognized.  The  prohibition  of  the  constitution, 
that  no  state  should  make  a  law  impairiug  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  had  undoubted  reference  to  the  legal 
obligation  of  contracts  depending  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  such  contracts  were  made.  The  spirit  of 
the  provision  is  this :  A  contract  which  is  legally  bind- 
ing upon  the  imrties  at  the  time  and  place  it  is  entered 
into  by  them,  shall  remain  so,  any  law  of  the  states  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

S  396.  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  power 
to  make  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  is 
committed  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  general 
government,  without  any  restriction  of  its  authority 
in  that  respect.  The  intention  of  the  i>eop1e  is  well 
expressed  by  reading  the  constitution  in  this  manner. 
No  state  shall  pass  any  bill  or  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts ;  but  congress  may  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  general  government  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  persons  and  property  within  the  United 
States,  to  execute  the  plenary  power  and  authority  of 
the  nation  in  respect  to  all  subjects  committed  to  its 
jurisdiction.  It  can  determine  upon  what  conditions 
and  in  what  degree  individuals  may  be  released  firom 
the  complete  fulfillment  of  their  contracts.  That  is, 
ad  the  supreme  authority  upon  that  subject,  congress 
can  by  law  determine  the  limit  of  legal  obligations 
arising  out  of  every  species  of  indebtedness,  and  can 
prescribe  the  manner  by  which  a  party  should  proceed 
to  obtain  legal  absolution  of  his  debts.  This  principle 
lecogmzses  the  authority  in  the  government  to  determine 
what  shall  constitute  a  legal  obligation,  and  what  shall 
catneel  it.    It  recognizes  the  principle  that  legal  obliga^ 
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tioDS  as  distingaished  from  moral,  have  tboir  basis  in 
the  will  of  society  or  government,  and  can  only  be 
enforced  by  its  laws;  that  society  may  determine  by  law 
what  shall  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  contract 
upon  any  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  legal  obliga 
tion  shall  be  enforced.  Thus  sovereignty  has  authority 
to  prescribe  the  lex  loci  and  the  lex  fori  of  the  state ;  and 
every  government  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  sever 
eign  authority  may  exercise  this  power  within  the 
Umits  of  it«  jurisdiction.  Upon  this  theory,  the  several 
state  governments,  so  far  as  they  are  not  restrained  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  may  exercise  this 
authority.  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
but  one  authority  to  be  administered  by  the  general  and 
state  governments;  and  that  is,  the  authority  of  the 
people  as  a  nation.  Each  has  the  subject  of  its  juris- 
diction assigned  to  it ;  the  general  government  finding 
it-s  jurisdiction  in  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  and  the  state  governments 
finding  the  subjects  of  their  jurisdiction  in  what  remains, 
or  in  what  are  not  enumerated  or  prohibited  to  them  in 
the  constitution. 

g  397.  Prom  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  the 
states  may  prescribe  everything  pertaining  to  the  valid- 
ity of  contracts  to  be  made  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  any 
law  of  congress  upon  that  subject,  or  with  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  constitution,  and  do  not  attempt  to  extend 
the  operation  of  their  laws  into  other  j  urisdictions.  That 
is,  a  state  may  make  any  law  which  alBTects  the  validity, 
the  construction,  the  duration,  the  mode  of  discharge, 
or  the  evidence,  of  any  subsequent  contract  to  be  msule 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  thus  may  impair  the  contract. 
Thus,  the  law  which  declares  that  no  action  shall  be 
brought  whereby  to  charge  a  person  upon  his  agreement 
to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  or  upon  an  agreement  relat- 
ing to  lands,  unless  the  same  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  parties,  impairs  a  contract  for  that  pur- 
pose, made  by  parol.  But  when  the  state  has  by  law 
prescribed  the  manner  in  which  contracts  shall  be  exe- 
cuted and  evidenced,  in  order  to  be  binding,  the  legal 
obligation  of  the  contract  upon  the  parties  depends  upon 
their  compliance  with  these  statutory  requirements.  If 
such  essential  requirements  are  not  complied  with  by 
the  parties,  the  contract  does  not  become  obligatory 
upon  them ;  and,  consequently,  such  law  does  not  come 
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within  the  inhibitions  of  the  constitution ,  prohibiting 
the  states  from  making  laws  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts.  Thus,  the  state  may,  by  law,  determine 
what  shall  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  contract  made 
within  its  jurisdiction ;  how  the  same  shall  be  proved ; 
by  what  rules  it  shall  be  construed ;  how  long  it  shall 
continue  to  bind  the  parties  thereto ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner its  obligations  shall  cease  or  be  discharged;  but 
such  laws  are  applicable  only  to  contracts  made  within 
the  same  jurisdiction,  and  subsequent  thereto.  For  a 
contract  which  has  once  become  obligatory  upon  the 
partias  under  the  law  of  the  time,  and  of  the  place  of  its 
execution  or  performance,  cannot  be  modified,  limited 
or  restrained  in  its  legal  effect  or  operation  by  any 
state  law.^ 

g  398.  The  power  to  make  uniform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States, 
committed  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  is  not  limited 
in  its  application  to  contracts  made  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  such  laws.  The  restrictions  of  the  con- 
stitution apply  only  to  the  states,  leaving  to  congress 
the  unlimited  authority  of  the  nation,  over  such  sui^ect. 
Congress,  therefore,  has  plenary  authority  to  pass  a 
bankrupt  law  which  shall  be  biuding  throughout  the 
United  States,  affecting  civil  contracts  of  every  charac- 
ter within  the  department  of  commercial  intercourse, 
and  determining  upon  what  conditions,  and  in  what 
manner  they  may  be  discharged.  Twice  congress  has 
passed  a  bankrupt  law;  and  permitted  the  same  to 
remain  in  force  long  enough  to  allow  the  most  unworthy 
class  of  debtors,  who  were  ever  ready  to  evade  the  obli- 
gations of  their  contracts,  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
provisions;  but  they  repealed  those  laws,  before  the 
more  meritorious  class  of  debtors  had  concluded  to  seek 
their  aid.  In,general,  honest  men  are  averse  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  their  contracts ;  and  will  struggle  long  to  comply 
with  their  obligations,  before  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  either  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  discharge.  Gonse- 
quently,  they  are  usually  the  last  to  apply  for  the  benefit 
of  such  laws,  while  on  the  other  hand,  men  less  scru- 
pulous, are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage, 
and  are  usually  the  first  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  benefits  of  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws.  The  brief 
duration  of  the  bankrupt  laws  hitherto  enacted  by  con- 
gress, has,  in  general,  bad  the  effect  to  do  all  the 

1  See  QfiFdeny.  Smmden,  12  Wlieat,  2I8i 
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mischief  bankrupt  laws  are  liable  to  do,  withoat  mncb  of 
their  accompanying  benefits ;  for  by  the  time  the  large 
mass  of  those  who  were  justly  entitled  to  its  aid  had 
concluded  to  ask  for  relief,  the  laws  were  repealed. 
Thete  cati  be  no  doubt  that  an  efficient  and  just  system 
of  bankrtipt  laws  is  demanded  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to 
provide  such  a  system.  They  should  make  it  as  perfect 
as  possible,  and  then  amend  its  provisions  from  time 
to  time  as  experience  demonstrates  the  necessity.  In 
this  way,  a  wise  and  just  system  would  eventually  be 
adopted,  which  would  establish  justice  and  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation. 


OHAPTBE  Xn. 

J^OWER  OF  OONGEBSS  TO  COIN  MONEY,  &0. 

g  399.  TbCb  congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money, 
regoflatte  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.^  This  power  is 
plenary  and  exclusive  in  congress.  They  have  all  the 
power  over  the  subject  of  the  currency  possessed  by 
the  nation;  ^nd  whatevei^  they  do  in  that  respect  is 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  nation ;  because  the  con- 
stitution has  given  them  unlimited  authority  to  coin 
money,  tegtilate  its  value,  and  the  value  of  foreign  coin. 
Money  is  the  universal  medium  by  which  all  commer- 
cial and  exchange  values  are  determined ;  and  it 
represents  the  respective  values  of  all  commodities. 
It  is  the  measure  by  which  the  equivalents  of  com- 
modities are  ascertained.  This  power  is  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  implies  authority  over 
the  property  interests  of  the  nation.  The  power  to  coin 
money  and  affix  a  value  at  which  it  shall -be  taken  in 
exchanges,  or  in  satisfaction  of  debts,  or  of  damages 
to  persons  and  property,  belongs  to  that  absolute  sover- 
eignty which  can  be  found  only  in  the  nation,  and  which 
is  responsible  to  no  other  earthly  power.  "  As  money 
is  the  medium  of  commerce,  it  is  the  king's  prerogative 
as  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce,  to  give  it  authority 
and  make  it  current.-  The  coining  of  money  is,  in  all 
states,  the  act  of  sovereign  power.  The  denomination 
or  value  for  which  the  coin  is  to  pass  current,  is  also  in 
the  breast  of  the  king."  * 

1  Art  1,  i  8,  ol.  6,  Const,  U.  S.   1 1  Bl.  Oom.,  276. 
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S  400.  To  coin  money  and  regulate  its  yalae  as  au  act 
of  sovereignty,  involves  the  right  to  determine  what 
shall  be  taken  and  received  as  money ;  at  what  measure 
or  price  it  shall  be  taken ;  and  what  shall  be  its  effect 
when  passed  or  tendered  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of 
all  legal  obligations.  The  act  of  coining  money  con- 
sists in  affixing  to  that  which  is  to  constitute  money, 
the  stamp  or  seal  of  sovereign  authority,  by  which  it 
may  be  recognized  and  known  in  market  as  being 
authoritatively  entitled  to  be  received  at  the  price  or 
yalue  marked  thereon.  The  authority  which  coins 
or  stamps  itself  upon  the  article,  can  select  what  sub- 
stiiuce  it  deems  suitable  to  receive  the  stamp,  and  pass 
as  money ;  and  it  can  affix  what  value  it  deems  proper, 
independent  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  substance 
upon  which  it  is  affixed.  The  usual  substances  which 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as 
money,  are  the  various  metals,  as  silver,  gold,  copper, 
brass  and  such  alloys  as  the  sovereignty  in  its  pleasure 
adopts.  The  currency  value  is  in  the  stamp  when  used 
as  money,  and  not  in  the  use  of  the  metal,  independent 
of  the  stamp.  In  other  words,  the  money  quality  is  the 
authority  which  makes  it  current,  and  gives  it  power  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  To 
coin  or  stamp  money,  and  regulate  its  value,  includes 
the  whole  i>ower  of  sovereignty  in  respect  to  currency. 
It  includes  the  authority  to  select  the  substance  to 
receive  the  impression ;  to  determine  what  impression 
shall  be  enstamped  thereon ;  what  shall  be  its  office 
as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  at  what  price  it  shall  be 
received ;  and  what  shall  be  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
for  discrediting,  counterfeiting,  or  in  any  manner  inter- 
fering with  its  legal  and  authoritative  value.  Because 
gold  and  silver  have  usually  been  selected  as  the  basis 
of  currency,  the  popular  idea  of  value  attaches  to  the 
metal  rather  than  to  the  royal  or  sovereign  authority 
stamped  upon  it ;  and  while  they  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  government  to  change  the  relations  between 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  and  the  current  value 
of  the  coin,  they  are  slow  to  understand  that  such  rela- 
tion is  arbitrary,  and  depends  solely  upon  the  will  of 
the  sovereign. 

S  401.  By  keeping  constantly  in  mind  that  the  quality 
of  money  or  legal  currency,  consists  in  the  enstamped 
authority  of  the  government  upon  that  which  is  used 
as  such ;  and  that  the  authority  to  coin  money  and  affix 
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its  value,  involves  the  whole  power  of  sovereignty  over 
the  subject  of  legal  currency  —  to  select  what  substance, 
affix  what  stamp,  and  ordain  what  value,  it  pleases — the 
whole  law  upon  the  subject  of  money,  as  a  currency, 
and  money  as  a  commodity,  becomes  comprehensible. 
But  to  confound  the  legal  quality  of  money,  with  the 
commercial  value  of  that  which  is  used  to  receive 
the  royal  impression,  begets  infinite  difficulty,  because 
there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  two.  Gov- 
ernment, like  the  Spartan  law-giver,  may  put  its  stamp 
upon  leather,  and  make  that  currency ;  and  so  long  as 
it  can  provide  against  the  counterfeiting  of  the  same, 
and  thus  can  regulate  the  quantity  in  use,  it  can  give 
to  its  stamp  upon  leather  the  same  money  value,  as  if 
put  upon  gold,  or  silver  or  any  other  substance.  Thus 
government  may  put  its  royal  or  sovereign  stamp  upon 
paper,  affixing  its  money  value,  and  if  it  limit  the  quan- 
tity and  provide  fully  against  the  counterfeiting  of  it, 
it  will  have  the  same  currency  value  as  gold  or  silver, 
or  any  other  substance.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
legally  speaking,  money  is  not  a  commodity ;  and  com- 
merce can  make  it  such  only  by  dealing  with  that  upon 
which  the  money  quality  is  impressed. 

g  402.  Much  has  been  said  about  paper  money,  and 
gold,  silver  and  copper  money;  but  all  such  language  is 
deceptive.  There  is  no  such  thing  legally  as  gold  and 
silver  money  and  paper  money.  Money,  as  the  measure 
of  price  or  value,  is  the  sovereign  authority  impressed 
upon,  and  attached  to,  that  which  is  capable  of  taking 
and  retaining  the  impress  of  that  authority.  It  is  the 
recognized  presence  of  sovereignty  in  the  market,  and  in 
the  court,  applying  the  measure,  and  determining  the 
equality  of  exchanges  of  commodities  between  subject 
and  subject;  between  peasant  and  prince;  between 
crown  and  people.  As  a  medium  of  exchange,  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  it  has  no  value  but  the  sovereign  will 
recorded  upon  its  face ;  and  in  respect  to  its  use  its  value 
is  as  unchangeable  as  the  authority  that  created  it.  It 
measures  all  values  by  its  own ;  and  can  know  no  other 
measure  of  value.  Its  value  being  fixed  by  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  and  not  by  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  that 
upon  which  it  is  impressed,  legally,  it  cannot  vary. 
Its  relative  proportion  to  other  things  may  disturb  their 
relative  values,  but  its  legal  value  stands  fixed  and 
immutable,  while  the  price  of  commodities  measured 
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by  it,  rise  and  fall.  The  philosopher  can  explain  the 
reason,  bnt  he  cannot  change  the  law. 

§  403.  The  act  of  coining  money  consists  in  impart- 
ing to  any  substance  this  legal  currency  quality,  by 
which  it  can  legally  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
without  permitting  its  value  or  authority  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  domestic  market.  That  upon  which  the 
stamp  is  placed  is  called  coin ;  the  act  of  stamping  is 
called  coining ;  and  as  the  practice  of  all  governments 
using  currency,  has  been,  generally,  to  place  its  money 
stamp  upon  metals  of  some  kind,  the  common  idea  of 
coin  is,  that  it  must  be  a  metal,  as  a  substance  distin- 
guished from  other  substances.  But  this  rests  solely 
in  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign  or  sovereignty;  whether 
the  coin  shall  be  metal,  leather,  parchment,  paper,  or  any 
other  substance,  is  a  question  of  expediency  —  of  politi- 
cal economy — and  not  of  authority.  The  authority 
selecting  the  substance  to  coin,  if  wise,  will  consider 
the  fitness,  the  adaptation,  the  economy,  the  necessity 
for  the  public  use.  There  is  a  need  in  every  society  for 
a  medium  of  exchange — for  money.  Hitherto  no  nation 
or  state  has  discovered  the  means  of  dispensing  with  it. 
It  is  a  public  necessity  as  well  as  private;  and  should  be 
provided  in  such  a  way  as  to  subserve  the  public  as  well 
as  private  use.  There  are  times  when  large  expenditures 
are  required  to  be  made,  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity 
of  the  currency  to  represent  them.  There  must  neces- 
sarily exist  the  authority  to  adapt  the  currency  or 
money  to  these  public  exigencies.  The  necessity  which 
requires  that  it  should  be  used  at  all,  requires  that  it 
should  be  made  adequate  to  any  public  emergency. 
The  sovereignty  or  sovereign  is  then  authorized  by 
sovereign  necessity,  to  coin  the  necessary  amount  of 
money  to  answer  as  a  means  of  making  the  purchases  or 
exchanges  demanded.  If  that  be  neglected,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  state  or  nation  ruined,  will  attach.  The 
necessity  which  requires  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
at  all,  requires  that  the  public  'authority  should  make 
the  supply  at  least  equal  to  the  imperative  demand 
of  the  public  welfare;  and  the  government  would  be  as 
derelict  in  omitting  this,  as  any  other  duty  to  the  public. 

§  404.  The  United  States,  as  a  nation,  has  the  same 
authority  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  as  other 
sovereign  nations.  It  is  subject  to  the  same  necessities, 
and  can  adopt  the  same  facilities  for  adapting  the  cur- 
rency to  the  needs  of  the  nation;  and  there  is  no  earthly 
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authority  to  qall  it  to  an  account  for  so  doing.  In  insti 
tuting  the  general  government  for  administering  its 
authority  in  respect  to  all  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
constitution,  and  for  the  purposes  therein  named,  it 
ponferred  upon  congress  the  unlimited  authority  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value;  that  is,  it  committed  the 
whole  subject  of  creating  and  regulating  the  legal  cur- 
rency to  .congress;  so  that  congress,  as  the  national 
legislature,  is  invested  with  plenary  powers  upon  this 
subject.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  people  that 
this  power  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  currency  of  the  nation  adequate  for  any 
emergency  that  could  arise.  The  government  was 
instituted*  and  the  powers  were  conferred,  that  they 
might  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  every 
department  of  administration  contribute  to  the  declared 
end  the  people  had  in  view,  to  wit,  to  the  establishment 
of  justice,  to  providing  for  the  common  defense,  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  For  these,  among  other 
purposes,  congress  was  empowered  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  value,  and  was  further  authorized,  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion this  power.  The  pretense  for  attempting  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  congress  over  subjects  committed  to  its 
jurisdiction,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  congress 
is  a  body  separate  from  the  people,  is  without  founda- 
tion. The  people  are  as  eminently  and  potentially 
present  in  congress,  to  administer  their  own  authority 
by  legislation,  as  they  were  in  the  conventions  that 
framed  their  government,  and  established  the  mode  of 
it^  administration.  Therefore  they  may  be  as  safely 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  their  authority  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value,  as  they  were  to  institute 
the  government,  and  ordain  by  whom  that  power  to 
coin  money,  &c.,  should  be  exercised. 

§  405.  As  the  people  of  the  United  States  conferred 
upon  congress  plenary  authority  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  value,  and  denied  to  the  states  the  exercise 
of  such  powers,  they  thereby  made  it  the  duty  of 
congress  to  make  all  necessary  legal  provisions  for 
supplying  the  nation  with  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  This  proposition  admits  of  no  denial.  As 
a  sovereign  nation,  the  people  had  authority  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  legal  currency,  which  should  be  of 
equal  value  as  money,  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  was  necessary  that  this  authority  should  be  exenused 
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by  some  one,  to  provide  such  currency.  It  could 
be  exercised  by  no  authority  not  sovereign,  and  not 
coextensive  with  the  United  States.  It  could  therefore 
be  exercised  by  no  other  than  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  distribution  of  subjects  of  juris- 
diction between  the  general  and  state  governments, 
that  of  coining  money  and  fixing  its  value,  that  is,  that 
of  providing  a  legal  measure  of  value  or  currency,  was 
committed  to  congress,  not  by  limited  or  restricted 
terms,  but  in  the  most  liberal  and  unqualified ;  so  that 
congress  is  vested  with  all  the  authority  of  the  nation 
in  that  respect.  Congress  is  the  only  body  authorized 
to  provide  for  this  individual,  state  and  national  neces- 
sity. The  whole  duty  and  responsibility  rests  upon  it, 
to  supply,  under  all  circumstances,  so  much  money  or 
currency,  or  to  provide  for  the  same,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  or  nation  may  require.  It  is  no  excuse 
that  there  is  not  gold  enough,  or  silver  enough  in  the 
country  to  furnish  or  supply  the  amount.  The  authority 
of  the  nation  to  supply  itself  with  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  any  emergency,  is  not  confined  to  the  use 
of  any  particular  metal,  or  to  any  metal  at  all.  The 
quality  of  money  is  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  any  pre- 
cious metal.  It  is  sunply  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  nation  so  impressed  upon  any  substance  as  by  its 
presence  to  represent  such  authority  in  determining  at 
what  price  or  value  it  shall  be  received  in  discharge  of 
l^al  obligations.^ 

S  406.  The  object  of  the  grant  of  this  power  to  con- 
gress is  to  give  uniformity  of  value  as  a  standard  of 
price  throughout  the  union.  The  power  of  coining 
money  is  uniformly  exercised  by  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  uniform  currency  to 
the  home  market.  The  necessity  for  such  a  currency, 
denominated  money,  is  imperative ;  and,  therefore,  the 
daty  of  the  government  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  is  imperative.  This  duty  requires  it 
to  supply  a  currency  of  such  quality  and  in  such  an 

t  As  oongrefls  alone  has  the  power  to  coin  money  and  fix  Its  legal  valae,  that 
Is,  has  the  power  to  determine  what  shall  be  received  as  money,  and  at  what 
price  It  shall  be  received,  It  must  adopt  soch  means  In  the  exercise  of  such 
power,  as  wUl  enable  It  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  such  power  was  given. 
Daring  the  recent  civil  war  in  the  United  Htates,  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government  were  much  larger  than  could  be  met  by  the  use  of  all  the  gold, 
■liver  and  copper  coin  In  the  country.  Thus,  for  four  years  the  average 
expenditures  of  the  government  were  about  $800,000,000  per  annum ;  yet  the 
whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  country,  north  and  south,  was 
less  than  t25O,O0O,O00.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  continuance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, required  the  exercise  of  the  plenary  powers  of  congress  to  supply 
like  nation  with  the  means  of  defending  its  existence,  by  a  resort  to  a  lef-^—'^ 
paper  currency. 
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amount  as  to  answer  the  imperative  demands  of  the 
public  exigencies.  It  should  also  provide  against  the  dis- 
crediting, debasing,  or  the  counterfeiting  of  the  cur-, 
rency,  or  with  interfering  in  any  manner  with  its 
authoritative  value.  Every  civilized  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  itself  with  such  cur- 
rency, and  to  guard  against  its  debasement,  and  the 
counterfeiting  thereof.  The  money  thus  created  by 
the  government,  and  having  its  authority  as  to  the  price 
at  which  it  shall  pass,  stamped  upon  it,  becomes  a  legal 
tender  in  discharge  of  all  legal  demands  for  value, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  law-making  power  pre- 
scribes. What  shall  be  permitted  to  be  offered  or 
tendered  in  discharge  of  such  obligations,  depends  upon 
the  authority  of  positive  law.  * 

S  407.  Legal  obligations  are  such  as  are  created  by 
law ;  and  can  only  arise  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law.  When  the  law  declares  that  contracts 
made  for  the  loan  of  money  reserving  for  it«  use  an 
amount  greater  than  seven  per  centum  per  annum,  are 
usurious  and  void ;  no  legal  obligation  arises  from  the 
making  of  such  contracts.  When  it  declares  that  all 
contracts  by  which  one  man  undertakes  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another,  to  be  valid 
and  obligatory,  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  signed  by  the 
parties ;  a  contract  of  that  character  by  parol  merely, 
raises  no  legal  obligation.  And  thus  with  every  con- 
dition which  the  law-making  power  sees  fit  to  impose. 
Inasmuch  as  the  obligation  is  created  by  law,  it  can 
also  be  discharged  by  law ;  that  is,  it  can  be  discharged 
in  any  manner  prescribed  by  law.  For  it  is  a  principle 
of  general  application,  that  the  power  which  can  create 
an  obligation  can  likewise  discharge  it.  An  obligation 
which  can  be  enforced  by  law  is  called  a  perfect  obliga- 
tion. Therefore,  all  perfect  obligations  are  such  as 
the  government  undertakes  to  enforce.  But  it  is  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereignty  to  determine  what  shall  be 
essential  to  a  perfect  obligation,  and  upon  what  con- 
ditions that  obligation  may  continue,  and  by  what 

1  "  But  on  the  great  question,  whether  the  government  can  make  this  money 
—  treasury  notes— l^al  tender,  the  court  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  very 
term.  '  legal  tender^^  imports  that  the  subject  Is  one,  by  the  common  under- 
stand ing  of  mankind,  belonging  in  every  sovereignty,  to  the  law-making 
power.  It  has  boon  recognized  as  such  in  every  civilized  nation.  Qold  and 
silver  have  been  a  legal  tender  with  us.  Not  so  in  Great  Britain.  There, 
except  for  small  sums,  it  is  goldj  or  the  notes  qf  the  Bank  qf  SnglancL  Not  so  in 
France.  There  it  is  silver  coin  and  ffooernment  paper,"  (Remarks  of  Hon.  John 
K.  Porter  in  the  case  of  The  Metropolitan  Bank  et  oL^  v.  Van  Dyke^  Siq>ertntend- 
enl  qf  the  Bank  Department  o/  the  State  of  New  York,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
June,  18«3.) 
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means  is  may  be  discharged.  Hence  arises  the  author- 
ity of  government  to  provide  by  law  that  a  certain  class 
of  contracts  shall  not  be  deemed  legally  obligatory; 
to  provide  how  tontracts  shall  be  executed  to  become 
obligatory ;  to  provide  how  they  shall  be  established  in 
oonrt  to  be  entitled  to  judicial  recognition ;  to  deter- 
mine by  what  rnles  they  shall  be  construed,  and  their 
purpose  be  ascertained ;  and  to  provide  by  bankrupt 
and  insolvent  laws,  or  by  limitations,  or  otherwise,  how 
they  may  be  discharged.  It  is  said,  that  men  may 
make  in  respect  to  their  own,  what  contracts  they 
please,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  other  parties.  That  may  be  true ;  and  they  may  do 
as  they  please  about  fultilling  them,  unless  they  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  making  of  them. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  individuals  do  not  make 
the  law,  and  cannot  create  the  terms  of  legal  obligation. 
The  public  authority — the  law-making  power — creates 
the  conditions,  and  leaves  each  member  to  act  his  own 
pleasure  in  assuming  contract  obligations.  But  it  will 
undertake  to  enforce  no  obligations  not  created  by  law. 
The  authority  to  determine  what  shall  amount  to  a  legal 
obligation,  involves  the  power  to  determine  by  what 
means  that  obligation  may  be  discharged.  Every  gov- 
ernment exercising  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  unless 
restrained  in  that  particular  respect,  has  authority  to 
provide  for  a  legal  tender  of  performance  which,  if 
rejected,  discharges  the  obligation.  That  tender  may 
be  money,  labor,  chattels,  or  anything  the  sovereignty 
sees  fit  to  prescribe. 

§  408.  The  power  to  coin  money,  and  to  establish  the 
value  thereof,  being  exclusive  in  congress,  as  the  national 
legislature,  it  has  been  doubted  by  eminent  statesmen 
whether  the  states  can  authorize  the  issuing  of  bank 
paper  to  be  circulated  and  used  as  currency.  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  May  25  and  28, 1832,  reasoned  thus:  ''  The  states 
cannot  coin  money.  Can  they,  then,  coin  that  which 
becomes  the  actual  and  the  almost  universal  substi- 
tute for  money?  Is  not  the  right  of  issuing  paper 
intended  for  circulation  in  the  place,  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  metallic  currency,  derived  merely  from  the 
|K>wer  of  coining  and  regulating  the  metallic  currency  ? 
Could  congress,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power  of  coining 
money  and  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  create 
a  bank  with  power  to  circulate  bills  ?     It  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  make  it  out.  Where,  then,  do  the  states,  to 
whom  all  control  over  the  metallic  currency  is  altogether 
prohibited,  obtain  this  power?  It  is  true  that,  in  other 
countries,  private  bankers  having  no  Authority  over  the 
coin,  issue  notes  for  cijrculation.  But  this  they  do 
always  with  the  consent  of  government,  expressed  or 
implied ;  and  government  restrains  and  regulates  all 
their  operations  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  startling 
proposition  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the 
prerogative  of  coining  money  held  by  the  government 
was  liable  to  be  defeated,  counteracted  or  impeded  by 
another  prerogative,  held  in  other  hands,  of  authorizing 
a  paper  circulation,"  &;c.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
bank  notes  authorized  by  the  states  to  be  circulated  by 
banking  associations  or  companies,  are  not,  and  cannot 
be  made,  a  legal  tender  for  the  discharge  of  legal  obliga- 
tions ;  for  the  states  are  prohibited  by  the  constitution 
from  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts.  Bank  paper,  therefore,  is  receiv* 
able,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  each  member  of  society. 
But  if  he  do  consent  to  receive  it  as  money,  it  shall 
have  the  effect  of  money  to  bind  him ;  or  to  discharge 
legal  obligations  to  him,  so  far  as  they  are  created  and 
enforced  by  the  state.  This  seems  to  be  the  extent  of 
the  authority  required  to  permit  private  banking,  and  the 
issuing  of  bank  notes  to  circulate  as  currency.  Where 
the  general  government  does  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  such  paper  as  currency,  it  would 
seem  that  the  states  are  transcending  no  authority 
on  their  part  in  authorizing  9uch  circulation,  leaving 
each  citizen  to  exercise  his  own  pleasure  in  receiving 
and  using  the  same.  It  may  be  a  question  of  expe- 
diency—  of  economy;  but  it  would  seem  not  to  be  a 
question  of  authority. 

S  409.  Besides  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
its  value,  congress  has  also  the  power  to  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures.  The  whole  clause  together, 
gives  to  congress  the  power  to  determine  the  measure 
of  all  values,  and  of  all  quantities.  This  power  is  given 
to  the  general  government  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  so 
essential  to  the  convenience  of  commerce.  The  atten- 
tion of  congress  has  frequently  been  called  to  this 
subject,  but  owing  to  the  many  diflSculties  attendant 
upon  it,  they  have  never  fully  exercised  the  power. 
John  Quingy  Adams,  as  secretary  of  state,  made  an 
able  report  upon  the  subject  on  the  22d  of  February, 
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1821,  which  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  Among 
the  recommendations  of  that  committee  were  the  follow- 
ing :  that  the  president  should  cause  application  to  be 
made  to  the  English  government  to  allow  models  of  the 
yard,  the  Winchester  bushel,  wine  gallon  and  pound — 
avoirdupois — to  be  procured  from  its  offices; — that  the 
yard  should  be  traced  upon  the  rod  of  platina  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  department  of  state,  on  which  the' French 
metre  is  traced; — that  the  models  should  be  made  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  that  the  art  and  science  of  England 
can  give,  and  if  satisfactory  to  congress,  should  be 
declared  the  standard  yard,  bushel,  liquid  gallon  and 
pound  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  length  and  weight 
should  be  of  platina ;  because  of  its  very  extraordinary 
properties;  its  unequaled  specific  gravity;  its  infusi- 
bility,  its  durability,  its  power  of  resistance  against  all 
the  ordinary  agents  of  destruction  and  change.^  The 
committee  concluded  their  report  by  recommending 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested  — 
if  the  consent  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  given  —  to  cause  to  be  traced  on  a  rod  of 
platina  the  yard  of  the  year  1601,  which  is  kept  in  the 
British  exchequer; — that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  platina 
a  pound  of  the  weight  in  value  of  the  English  avoirdu- 
pois pound;  —  that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  whatever 
material  he  shall  deem  best  for  standards  of  those  meas- 
ures, a  vessel  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  standard 
Winchester  bushel;  and  also  a  vessel  of  the  same 
capacity  as  the  standard  wine  gallon  of  England.  They 
also  recommended  that  the  president  be  requested  to 
cause  to  be  made  models  of  these  weights  and  measures, 
for  distribution  among  the  several  states,'  but  these 
recommendations  seem  never  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  as  yet  each  state  exercises  the  authority  of 
fixing  its  own  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

S  410.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
coin  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  provision,  con- 
gress has  power  to  punish  the  act  of  counterfeiting 
and  also  the  bringing  of  counterfeited  coin  into  the 
country  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  passing  and 
uttering  of  the  same.^    The  authority  to  punish  for  the 
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act  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  United  States  is 
exclusively  in  congress;  but  the  states  may  provide 
against  the  circulation  of  such  coin  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions,  by  penal  euactments.^  The  right  of 
the.  local  government  to  punish  for  cheats  and  frauds 
practiced  within  their  respective  limits  is  unquestion- 
able, irrespective  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  it  is 
done.  The  authority  to  punish  the  act  of  counterfeiting 
the  coin  of  the  United  States,  would  seem  to  be  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  coiuing  money  and  regulating 
its  value.  There  would  be  little  practical  value  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its 
value,  if  the  authority  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
frauds  incident  to  counterfeiting  such  coin  or  money, 
was  not  also  to  attend  the  power.  In  truth,  its  value 
could  not  be  regulated  to  any  practical  purpose,  while 
counterfeiting  thereof  should  be  permitted.  But  as  the 
whole  subject  of  currency  is  virtually  committed  to 
congress,  to  them  properly  belongs  the  power  to  pro- 
vide, by  penalties,  for  the  preservation  of  its  character. 
S  411.  The  principle  underlying  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  general  and  state  governments, 
determining  what  authority  should  be  exercised  by  the 
one  or  by  the  other,  or  concurrently,  is  this:  Those 
interests  which  were  common  to  the  whole  people  as  a 
nation,  and  in  the  provisions  for  which,  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  alike  interested,  were  committed  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  congress,  as  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  nation,  to  be  administered  upon  by  all 
the  people.  Those  which  were  local  in  their  character, 
affecting  only  the  local  and  domestic  interests  of  each 
particular  state,  depending  upon  local  circumstances 
and  interests  for  the  proper  character  of  governmental 
administration,  were  left  to  be  exercised  by  those  whose 
interests  were  especially  to  be  affected,  and  who  knew 
best  what  should  be  the  special  adaptations  of  adminis- 
tration to  those  circumstances  and  interests.  Those 
powers  which  might  be  exercised  concurrently  with 
safety  to  the  local  and  general  welfare,  and  without 
conflict,  were  left  to  be  concurrently  exercised,  until « 
congress,  as  the  representative  body  of  the  nation, 
should  especially  assume  the  exercise  of  such  powers, 
when  they  would  then  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive  in  con- 
gress. Such  are  the  general  principles  underlying  the 
distribution  of  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  general 
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and  state  governments.  In  accordance  with  this  rule, 
the  common  currency  of  the  country,  and  the  uniform- 
ity and  stability  of  its  value,  are  subjects  in  which  all 
part.s  of  the  country  are  alike  interested ;  also  the  pun- 
ishments by  which  the  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  and 
the  discrediting  of  the  currency  thereby  are  to  be  pre- 
vented, are  alike  matters  of  importance  to  all  sections 
of  the  country.  But  the  possessing  of  counterfeited 
coin  or  currency  with  intent  to  pass  the  same ;  or  the 
uttering  and  passing  the  same  upon  citizens  or  inhabit- 
ants of  the  state,  with  intent  to  defraud  them ;  is  also 
an  offense  against  the  local  and  domestic  welfare  of  the 
people ;  and  is  properly  the  subject  of  local  inhibition 
and  punishment.  Keeping  this  rule  in  view,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  what  powers  ought  to  be  deemed  exclusive 
in  congress,  and  what  may  be  safely  treated  as  concur- 
rent with  the  states. 

S  412.  As  illustrative  of  this  rule,  the  remarks  of 
Justice  Daniels  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Marigold^  are  pertinent  He  said  the  stress  of  the 
argument  in  the  case  of  Fax  v.  The  State  of  Ohio*  was 
to  show,  that  the  right  of  the  state  to  punish  the  cheat 
had  not  been  taken  away  from  her  by  the  express  terms, 
nor  by  any  necessary  implication,  of  the  constitution. 
It  claimed  for  the  state  neither  the  power  to  coin  money, 
nor  to  regulate  the  value  of  coin,  as  established  and 
regulated  under  the  authority  of  congress.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  right  in  the  state,  and  in  order  merely  to 
show  that  it  had  not  been  taken  from  her,  it  was  said 
that  the  punishment  of  such  cheat  did  not  fall  within 
the  express  language  of  those  clauses  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  gave  to  congress  the  right  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  its  value,  or  to  provide  tor  the  punishment 
of  counterfeiting  the  current  coin.  It  was  also  said  by 
this  court,  that  the  fa^t  of  passing  or  putting  off  a  base 
coin  did  not  fall  within  the  language  of  those  clauses 
of  the  constitution,  for  this  fact  fabricated,  altered  or 
changed  nothing,  but  lefb  the  coins,  whether  genuine 
or  spurious,  precisely  as  before.  But  this  court  have 
nowhere  said  that  an  offense  cannot  be  committed 
against  the  coin  or  currency  of  the  United  States, 
or  against  that  constitutional  power  which  is  exclu- 
sively authorized  for  public  uses  to  create  that  currency, 
and  which,  for  the  same  public  uses  and  necessities,  is 
authorized  and  bound  to  preserve  it;  nor  have  they  said 
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that  the  debasement  of  the  coin  would  not  be  as  effeot- 
ually  accomplished,  by  introducing  and  throwing  into 
circulation  a  currency  which  was  spurious  and  simulated, 
as  it  would  be  by  the  actually  making  counterfeits — 
fabricating  coin  of  inferior  metal.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  either  of  these  proceedings  would  be  equally 
in  contravention  of  the  right,  and  of  the  obligation  per- 
taining to  the  government  to  coin  money,  and  to  protect 
and  preserve  it  at  the  regulated  or  standard  rate  of 
value.  With  a  view  to  avoiding  conflict,  this  court,  in 
the  case  of  F(xc  v.  Tlie  State  of  Ohio^  have  taken  care 
to  point  out,  that  the  same  act  might,  as  to  its  character 
and  tendencies,  and  the  consequences  it  involved,  con- 
stitute an  offense  agaiust  both  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  and  might  draw  to  its  commission  the 
penalties  denounced  by  either,  as  appropriate  to  its 
character  in  reference  to  each.  We  think  this  distinc- 
tion sound,  as  we  hold  to  be  the  entire  doctrines  laid 
down  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  urged  them  as 
being  in  no  wise  in  conflict  with  the  conclusion  adopted 
in  the  present  case.^ 

g  413.  **  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post*roads." '  There  has  been  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  granted  by  this 
clause  of  the  constitution.  One  party  contends  that  the 
power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  includes 
only  the  power  to  direct  where  post-offices  shall  be  kept, 
and  on  what  roads  the  mails  shall  be  carried; — that  the 
power  to  establish  post-roads  is  simply  the  power  to 
designate  what  roads  shall  be  mail  roads,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  passage  or  way  along  them  when  so 
designated.  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  to  con- 
gress of  the  4th  May,  1822,  discussed  this  question  at 
length.  He  contended  for  the  strict  construction  of  this 
power.  His  argument  was,  that  the  sense  in  which 
words  are  commonly  used  is  that  in  which  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  all  transactions  between  public  bodies 
and  individuals ;  —  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  is 
to  prevail ;  and  that  the  way  to  ascertain  that  intention 
is  to  give  to  the  terms  used  their  ordinary  import ;  that 
the  import  of  the  word  establish,  and  the  extent  of  the 
grant  which  it  controls,  as  understood  by  enlightened 
citizens,  is  satisfied  by  giving  to  congress  the  power  to 
fix  on  the  towns,  court  houses,  and  other  places  through- 
out our  union,  at  which  there  should  be  post-offices; 
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the  routes  by  which  the  mails  should  be  carried  from 
one  post-office  to  another,  so  as  to  diflFuse  iDtelligence 
as  extensively,  and  make  the  institution  as  useful  as 
possible ;  —  to  fix  the  postage  to  be  paid  on  every  let- 
ter and  packet  thus  carried,  to  support  the  establishment; 
and  to  protect  the  x)ost-offices  and  mails  from  robbery, 
by  punishing  those  who  should  commit  the  offense;  — 
that  the  use  of  an  existing  road  by  the  stage,  mail  carrier 
or  post  boy  in  passing  over  it  as  others  do,  is  all  that 
would  be  thought  of,  the  jurisdiction  and  the  soil 
remaining  to  the  state,  with  a  right  in  the  state,  or 
those  authorized  by  its  legislature,  to  change  the  road 
at  pleasure.  The  president  further  contended  that  the 
intention  of  the  parties  was  also  to  be  inferred  from 
their  action  under  the  confederate  government ;  —  that 
there  was  a  grant  of  power  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  these  words :  **  The  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled, shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one 
state  to  another  throughout  the  United  States,  and  of 
exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through 
the  same,  as  may  \^  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  said  post-office;"  —  that  the  word  establish,  was 
the  ruling  one  in  that  instrument,  and  was  there  intended 
and  udderstood  to  give  the  power  simply  and  solely  to 
fix  where  there  should  be  post-offices ;  —  that  post-offices 
were  made  for  the  country,  not  the  country  for  post- 
offices; —  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  improvement, 
and  never  go  before  it;  —  that  no  example  could  be 
given  of  a  post-office  being  established  without  a  view 
to  existing  roads;  —  and  that  in  no  case  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  a  single  road  been 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  a  post- 
office; —  that  in  the  grant  of  this  power  it  was  the 
intention  to  limit  it  to  the  same  extent  as  had  before 
been  practiced;  —  that  these  conclusions  are  further 
confirmed  by  the  object  of  the  grant,  and  the  manner 
of  its  execution ;  —  the  object  was  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  throughout  the  United  States  —  the  manner 
of  executing  it  admitted  of  their  being  carried  on  horse- 
back as  had  often  been  done ;  —  that  the  object  of  the 
grant,  and  the  means  of  executing  it  were  so  simple 
that  it  would  excite  surprise  if  it  should  be  thought 
proper  to  appoint  commissioners  to  lay  off  the  country 
on  a  great  scheme  of  improvement,  with  the  power  to 
shorten  distances,  reduce  heights,  level  mountains,  and 
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pave  surfaces; — that  if  the  United  Stat^  possessed  the 
power  contended  for  in  the  grant,  they  might,  in  adopt- 
ing the  roads  of  the  several  states  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mail,  assume  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  preclude 
a  right  to  interfere  with  or  alter  them ;  —  they  might 
establish  turnpikes  and  exercise  acts  of  •  sovereignty 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  injury  and  defray  the 
expense  of  repairing  them;  —  that  in  this  way  a  large 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  state  might  be  taken 
from  it. 

S  414.  President  Monroe,  like  others  of  that  class, 
who  contend  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  powers 
granted  to  congress,  argues  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  people  were  parting  with  authority,  by  conferring 
power  upon  the  general  government;  that  they  were 
nominating  in  the  bond  the  precise  amount  of  power 
they  were  willing  to  surrender  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  the  benefits  the  government 
was  required  to  render  in  return; — that  the  nominations 
of  the  bond  carried  only  "  the  pound  of  flesh,"  but  not 
one  drop  of  blood.  But  such  hypothesis  is  untrue.  The 
people  were  proposing  to  surrender  nothing ;  they  were 
instituting  a  government  by  which  to  administer  their 
own  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  nation.  The  government  they  we^  insti- 
tuting was  their  own ;  the  congress  they  were  empower- 
ing to  act  was  their  own.  It  was  to  be  a  congress  of 
their  own  chosen  men ;  selected  from  among  themselves 
to  administer  for  their  benefit.  The  institution  of  the 
general  government  was  simply  an  act  of  the  nation 
providing  the  instrumentality  by  which  they,  as  a 
nation,  could  realize  the  benefits  of  nationality ;  and 
what  is  termed  the  **  enumerated  powers,"  in  the  consti- 
tution, is  rather  an  enumeration  of  subjects  over  which 
the  government  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction  with  the  ple- 
nary powers  of  the  nation  in  respect  thereto.  Thus 
congress — the  national  legislature — has  power  to  estab- 
lish post-oflices  and  post-roads  —  by  which  is  plainly 
meant,  the  subject  of  post-offices  and  post-roads,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government ; 
to  bo  administered  upon  by  the  nation ;  and  congress 
has  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
such  purpose.  The  terms,  congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  and  among 
the  several  states;  —  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization — and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
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niptcies  —  to  coin  money,  regulate  its  value,  and  the 
valae  of  foreign  coin  —  to  establish  post-ofl9ces  and 
post-roads,  &c„  simply  mean,  in  effect,  that  these  sub- 
jects are  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government  to  be  administered  upon  by  the  nation. 
There  is,  then,  no  foundation  for  claiming  a  strict  con- 
straction  of  these  powers ;  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit 
and  reason  of  the  instrument  demand  that  the  general 
government  shall  exercise,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
authority  of  the  nation,  over  these  subjects,  whenever 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  demand  it.  There 
is  also  the  further  idea,  of  antagonism  between  state 
and  national  interests.  "In  this  way,"  says  President 
Monroe,  "  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  every  state 
may  be  taken  from  it."  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation  are 
identical.  That  the  establishment  of  these  post-offices 
and  post-roads  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  citizens,  and 
are  to  be  established  by  themselves,  for  their  own 
convenience.  That  the  congress  thus  empowered  is 
composed  of  their  own  chosen  representatives,  renewed 
every  two  years ;  —  that  the  nation  instituting  the  gov- 
ernment and  committing  to  its  jurisdiction  these  sub- 
jects, was  thereby  providing  for  the  administration  of 
this  government,  and  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by 
themselves;  —  that  they  are  as  potentially  present  in 
the  administrationj  as  they  were  in  the  institution  of  the 
general  government.  That  the  idea  of  delegating 
powers  in  the  sense  of  parting  with  power  is  deceptive, 
and  has  arisen  from  the  dangerous  theory  of  absolute 
sovereignty  in  the  states,  as  essential  elements  of 
national  existence  and  authority. 

g  415.  When  it  is  considered  that,  by  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  the  whole  subject  of  establishing  post-offices  and 
post-roads  is  committed  to  the  general  government  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  legislation  of  congress,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  questions  discussed  are  questions  of 
express  powers,  not  of  implied  ones.  The  express  provi- 
sions on  this  subject  read  thus :  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ;  and  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  pwper  for  carrying  into 
execution  such  power.  Everything  legitimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  establishing  post-offices  and 
post-roads,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  subjects  within  the  con- 
trol of  congress  under  the  express  powers  of  the  grant 
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Says  President  Monboe  in  his  message  above  qnoted, 
**  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  of  the  grant,  though  not  specified, 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  included.  What,  then,  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  ''  to  establish  post-oflSces 
and  post-roads  "  ?  The  generally  received  meaning  of 
the  word  "  to  establish  "  is,  to  settle  firmly,  to  confirm, 
to  fix,  to  found,  to  build  firmly,  to  erect  permanently. 
Thus,  treaties  speak  of  establishing  regulations  of  trade 
laws  speak  of  establishing  navy  hospitals,  where  land  is 
to  be  i)urchased,  work  to  be  done,  and  buildings  to  be 
erected ;  of  establishing  trading  houses  with  the  Indians, 
where  houses  are  to  be  erected ;  congress  is  to  establish 
uniform  rules  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies.  The  constitution  always  uses 
the  word  '*  to  establish  "  in  its  general  sense ;  thus  the 
constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  establishing  j  ustice :  Congress  is  authorized  to  establish 
courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction.  It  is  plain  that  the  term 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  forming,  creating  and  regulating 
that  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  in  establishing  a  uni- 
form rule  of  bankruptcies,  and  laws  of  naturalization,  it 
is  expected  that  congress  will  form,  enact,  make  and 
construct  laws  on  these  subjects ;  and  as  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court  and  snch  inferior  courts  as  congress  may 
firom  time  to  time  establish^  it  is  expected  that  congress 
will  exercise  this  power  in  creating  and  organizing  such 
courts. 

S  416.  The  only  questions  to  be  discussed  are,  had 
the  people,  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation, 
authority  to  establish  post-oflSces  and  post-roads?  Had 
they  the  same  absolute  and  unqualified  sovereignty  over 
all  matters  of  internal  administration,  as  other  sovereign 
and  inde{)endent  nations?  Had  they,  as  a  nation, 
authority  to  institute  a  general  or  national  government, 
and  to  assign  to  its  juriiiiction  such  subjects  of  general 
administration  as  they  saw  fit ;  and  to  confer  upon  the 
several  departments  thereof,  authority  to  exercise  all 
their  powers  as  a  nation,  in  administering  upon  those 
subjects?  Did  the  nation,  in  the  institution  of  the 
general  government,  provide  for  their  own  continual  and 
potential  presence  in  the  administration  of  the  same? 
Did  the  people,  in  the  institution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, provide  for  surrendering  to  any  one,  their  author** 
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ity?  or  did  tbey  Bot  rather  provide  for  the  means,  and 
establish  the  manner  in  which  they  could  administer 
their  own  authority  1  Did  the  nation  intend  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  power  to  administer  fully  in  respect  to 
every  subject  assigned  to  their  general  jurisdiction ;  and 
thus  tie  the  hands  of  the  nation  lest  they  should  abuse 
their  own  authority  ?  Or  did  they  not  rather  intend  to 
provide  for  the  full  administration  of  all  powers  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments, giving  to  each  plenary  powers  over  every  subject 
falling  within  its  { urisdiction  ?  The  doctrine  of  derivative 
authority  as  applied  to  the  American  nation,  is  an  inver- 
sion of  the  truth ;  and  can  result  in  nothing  but  constant 
error  and  antagonism.  It  is  the  Gyclopean  monster  of 
modem  times:  —  the  ^^monstrtim  horrendum^  informer 
ingenSf  cui  lumen  ademptumy 

§  417.  Congress  has  power  "  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limiteld  times, 
to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries."  ^  This  iK)wer  is 
confined  to  authors  and  inventors,  and  cannot  be 
extended  to  those  who  merely  introduce  a  new  improve- 
ment from  abroad.  This  power  is  necessarily  exclusive 
in  congress,  because  the  objects  sought  to  be  secured, 
cannot  be  obtained,  if  the  several  states  are  allowed  to 
exercise  authority  ui>on  the  subject.  The  writings,  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  belong  naturally  to  the  authors  and 
inventors  thereof,  as  being  the  products  of  their  labor 
and  skill;  and  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  be  secured 
in  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  commercial  value  of 
such  labor  for  a  limited  period. 

S  418.  The  authority  of  congress  to  constitute  tribu- 
nals inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  will  more  properly 
come  under  consideration  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when 
the  subject  of  the  national  judiciary,  as  provided  for 
by  the  first  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  considered.  The  judicial  power  of  the  general 
government  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  congress  from  time 
to  time  shall  ordain  and  establish.  This  subject  will  be 
fully  considered  in  its  order. 

S  419.  Congress  also  has  power  to  define  and  punish 
piracies,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas ;  and 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.'    By  this  provision 

I  ConititnUon  U.  8.,  Art.  1, 1 8,  cl.  8. 
t  Alt.  1, 1 8,  cl.  10,  Const.  U.  8. 
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of  the  constitution,  the  snbject  of  defining  and  punish- 
ing piracies,  is  committed  to  congress,  without  any 
limitation.  It  has  the  entire  power  of  the  nation  in 
that  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  can  declare  by  law,  what 
shall  constitute  piracy,  and  how  the  same  shall  be  pun- 
ished. Under  the  confederacy  the  congress  had  the 
exclusive  power  to  appoint  courts  for  the  trial  of  pira- 
cies and  felonies  committed  upon  the  high  seas,^  but 
they  were  not  expressly  authorized  to  define  what 
constituted  piracy,  or  to  declare  what  should  be  its 
punishment ;  although  congress  did  denounce  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  as  the  penalty  for  the  common  law 
oftense,  known  as  piracy.*  But  every  nation  has 
authority  to  define  what  shall  constitute  a  crime  against 
society,  and  how  such  crime  shall  be  punished.  Piracy 
is  a  crime  against  the  universal  law  of  nations,  as  well 
as  against  the  law  of  any  particular  society  or  nation, 
for  a  pirate  is  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  At 
common  law,  piracy  consisted  in  committing  robbery 
on  the  high  seas.  By  the  act  of  May  15, 1820,  congress 
provided  that  any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  robbery 
in  or  upon  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  upon  any  of  the  ship's 
company  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  lading  thereof, 
upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  open  roadstead,  or  in  any 
haven  or  harbor,  basin  or  bay,  or  in  any  river  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  fiows,  shall  be  guilty  of  piracy,  and  upon 
conviction  be  punished  with  death.  It  also  provides 
that  any  persons  engaged  in  a  piratical  cruise  or  enter- 
prise, or  being  of  the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any 
such  enterprise,  who  shall  land  therefrom  upon  shore 
and  commit  robbery,  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate.  It 
further  provides  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  shall,  upon  any  foreign  shore,  decoy  or  seize 
negroes  with  intent  to  make  them  slaves,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  piracy.' 

g  420.  According  to  the  law  of  nations,  piracy  is 
incurred  by  depredations  upon  the  high  seas,  or  near 
the  sea,  without  authority  from  any  prince  or  state. 
"  It  is  piracy  not  only  when  a  man  robs  without  any 
commission  at  all,  but  when,  having  a  commission,  he 
despoils  those  whom  he  is  not  warranted  to  fight  or 
meddle  with ;  such  as  are  de  ligeantia  vel  amicitia  of  that 

1  Art.  Oonfed.,  Art.  0. 

•  Ordinance  of  April  5, 1781, 7  Jonr.  Congrem.  p.  76. 

s  See  also  Ing.  Digest,  pp.  155, 156,170, 171 ;  11  Wheat.  39;  United  States  v.  PeOmer, 
8  id..  810, 326;  iUbo  United  SUatea  v.  Klintock,  6  id.,  144, 149;  Same  v.  Furlong,  id.,  l52. 
184, 192;  Same  v.  Holme*,  Id.,  412,  416. 
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prince  or  state  which  hath  given  him  his  commission."  * 
Thus,  if  a  man  having  the  commission  of  letters  of 
reprisal  against  the  Spaniards,  commits,  intentionally, 
depreciations  against  the  French  or  any  other  people, 
the  guilt  of  piracy  is  incurred.'  But  if  these  violations 
of  property  be  perpetrated  by  any  national  authority, 
they  are  the  commencement  of  a  public  war ;  if  with- 
out that  sanction,  they  are  piracy.  Such  were  the 
sentiments  and  practice  of  antiquity,  and  the  same 
distinctions  are  observed  in  modern  Europe.  Of  this 
type  or  character  were  deemed  the  people  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  the  other  maritime  states  of  Africa.  They 
have  a  fixed  domain,  public  revenue,  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  are  treated  with  as  nations  by  the  Euro- 
pean states.  The  Europeans,  therefore,  do  not  treat 
them  as  pirates ;  but  sometimes  carry  on  war,  some- 
times treat  for  peace,  with  them  as  with  other  nations. 
For  these  reasons,  when  a  Bristol  merchant  ship,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  was  taken  by  the  Algerines,  and 
was  afterward  driven  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  with  some 
Turks  and  renegades  on  board,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  certified  to  the  king  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  native  born  Moors  and  Turks  found  on 
l>oard  were  to  have  the  privileges  of  enemies  in  oi)en 
war,  because  the  government  of  Algiers  had  been 
acknowledged  by  several  treaties ;  by  the  establishment 
of  trade,  and  by  the  residence  of  consuls,  by  England 
and  other  states.^ 

S  421.  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in  Eng- 
land and  some  other  European  countries,  it  is  held  that 
piracy  cannot  be  committed  by  the  subjects  of  states  at 
enmity; — that  the  subjects  of  either  state  may  seize 
and  capture  the  enemy's  ships  and  goods  in  time  of 
open  hostilities  without  the  sanction  of  special  commis- 
sion ; — that  when  there  is  a  public  demonstration  of 
war,  that  may  ]ye  taken  not  only  to  authorize  but  even 
to  enjoin  seizures  of  the  enemy's  vessels  and  goods  ;  — 
that  the  solemnity  of  a  commission  may  be  omitted  as 
unnecessary,  as  the  intention  of  the  supreme  power  is 
manifested  as  plainly  by  actions  as  it  could  be  by  words, 
provided  such  actions  be  unequivocal,  and  th^re  be  no 
doubts  as  to  a  subsisting  war.  *  But  Vattbl  is  of  a 
different  opinion.    He  thinks  that  those  who,  without 

1  Bir  Leoline  Jenkins,  vol.  1,  xclv;  2  Wooddeson's  Law  of  Eng.,  {  84,  p.  422. 
s  Wooddenon,  «upra. 

«  Letter  11th  Feb.,  1079, 1690:  2  Sir  L.  Jenk.,  791;  2  Wooddeson.  {  ai,  p.  42S,  424. 
*  Bee  2  Wooddeson,  {  34,  p.  432. 
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cominiasioo  even  in  a  time  of  opea  war,  commit 
violence  or  depredation  on  the  adverse  state,  are  to  be 
treated  as  robbers  and  banditti.  There  are  reasons  why 
the  doctrine  as  stated  by  Vattel  sbonld  be  maintained; 
otherwise  the  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  adverse 
state,  may  be  carried  on  by  the  worst  class  of  subjects, 
with  a  piratical  and  felonious  intention,  demoralizing 
those  who  engage  in  it,  and  ultimately  converting  them 
to  pirates  and  felons.  Although  England  does  not 
denounce  such  uncommissioned  acts  as  piracy,  never- 
theless she  does  not  encourage  them.  Prizes  taken  by 
such  non-commissioned  privateers,  do  not  inure  to  their 
benefit,  but  go  to  the  admiralty  through  the  crown.^ 

g  422.  As  pirates  are  reputed  to  be  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  all  law  and  all  privilege — as  being  enemies  of 
the  race,  they  may  be  tried  in  any  country  or  jurisdic- 
tion where  they  are  taken ;  ''  eum,  qui  sine  legitimo 
principis  mandato  hostile  quid  moliretur^  punire  posse  a 
quocmique  principe,  in  cujus  potestatem  fuisset  redactus.** 
Thus  the  captain  of  a  French  merchant  ship  having 
put  into  port  in  Ireland  was  accused  by  his  crew  of 
robberies  on  the  seas.  He  fled,  and  his  ship  and  goods 
were  confiscated  as  having  belonged  to  pirates.  The 
French  embassador  presented  memorials  requiring  the 
cause  to  bo  remanded  to  the  appropriate  judge,  as 
he  claimed,  in  France.  But  the  king  and  his  council 
adjudged  that  he  was  sufiiciently  founded  in  point  of 
jurisdiction  to  confiscate  the  ship  and  goods,  and  also 
to  try  the  captain  capitally  had  he  been  ta>ken,  the 
matter  of  renvoy  being  a  thing  quite  disused  among 
princes.*  Such  are  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations  on  the  subject  of  piracies.  But  the 
particular  law  of  each  sovereignty  may  change  or 
modify  these  general  principles  as  applicable  to  their 
own  citizens  or  subjects  within  their  own  particular 
jurisdiction  ;  and  all  the  authority  which  any  nation 
possesses  on  this  subject  is  committed  to  the  exercise  of 
congress  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.* 

§  423.  If  congress  had  not  attempted  to  define  what 
acts  would  constitute  piracy,  but  had  simply  provided 
for  the  punishment  of  the  same,  the  common  law  defi- 
nition of  the  crime  would  have  been  sufl9cient  for 
determining  what  constituted  it.    The  term  piracy,  as 

I  2  Wooddeson,  J  84,  p.  4S2. 

s  2  sir  L.  Jenkins.  7ll ;  2  Wooddeson,  wprcu    a  Art.  1,  {  8.  cL  la 
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the  technical  name  of  a  crime,  was  well  understood  by 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  constitution ;  and 
the  definition  of  the  crime  would  have  been  found  in  the 
term  used.  Thus,  *'  the  offense  of  i>iracy,  by  common 
law,  consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and 
depredation  upon  the  high  seas,  which,  if  committed 
npon  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony  there."' 
But  it  was  deemed  best  to  commit  to  congress  the 
power  to  determine  what  other  acts  or  depredations 
committed  upon  the  high  seas  should  be  considered 
piracies,  so  that  the  nation,  through  congress,  could 
exercise  the  sovereign  authority  of  other  nations  upon 
that  subject. 

S  424.  But  congress  has  power  also  to  define  and 
punish  felonies,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 
At  common  law,  that  crime  was  deemed  a  felony  which 
occasioned  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands  or  goods,  or 
both ;  and  to  which,  capital  or  other  punishment  might 
be  superadded,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt.'  Capi- 
tal punishment  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  the 
definition  of  felony,  although  the  idea  of  felony  is  so 
generally  connected  with  that  of  capital  punishment 
that  it  is  diflicult  to  separate  them.  Hence,  where  the 
English  statute  made  a  new  offense  felony,  the  law 
implied  that  it  was  to  be  punished  with  death,  as  well 
as  with  forfeiture,  unless  the  offender  was  entitled,  on 
prayer  therefor,  to  benefit  of  clergy.'  But  whatever 
may  be  the  common  law  definition  of  a  felony,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  punishment  annexed  to  the  offense,  the 
whole  subject  is  committed  to  the  discretion  of  con- 
gress, which  can  both  define  the  crime,  and  affix  the 
penalty  thereto.  This  provision  of  the  constitution 
clearly  commits  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  subject  of  offenses  committed  on  the  high 
seas.  The  term  high  seas  embraces  not  only  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  at  large,  but  also  the  waters  along  the 
coast  below  low-water  mark ;  and  also  the  waters  within 
the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  several  states  lying  along 
the  coast  between  high  and  low-water  mark,  as  well 
as  below.  The  question  of  high  and  low-water  mark  as 
affecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  is 
applicable  only  to  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  washes 
the  shores  of  foreign  countries.^ 

1  3  East  P.  C.,7M;  1  RosseU  on  Crimes,  p.  100  and  notes;  1  Hawk.  P.  a,  oh. 
17,14:  4Bl.Gom..fe. 
1 4  BL  Com.,  95;  see  also  1  Hawk.,  ch.  25;  1  Rnssell  on  Crimes,  42. 
t  4  Bl.  Com.,  98 ;  I  Rnssell  on  Crimes,  42. 
«  Rawle  on  Const.,  ch.  9,  p.  107;  1  Kent*s  Com.,  842;  6  Mason  R.,  29a 
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§  425.  Gongress  has  power  also  to  define  and  pnnisb 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.  Nations  are  inde- 
l)eudent  sovereignties,  having  absolute  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  over  the  individual  members  thereof;  there- 
fore one  nation  cannot-  lawfully  exercise  its  powers 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  to  punish  those  who 
offend  against  it  or  its  subjects.  But  justice,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  society,  and  the  sure  bond  of  all  inter- 
course between  nations,  requires  that  the  rights  of 
society,  and  of  the  individual  members  thereof,  should 
be  respected ;  and  that  every  one  should  be  secure  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  whicb  is  his  own,  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  subjects  of  other  jurisdictions,  as 
well  as  against  those  of  his  fellow  subjects.  The  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  all  men  to  be  just,  has  its  basis  in 
the  law  of  nature ;  and  may  be  taken  as  true,  without 
argument.  All  nations  are  therefore  under  obligations 
to  cultivate  justice  toward  each  other,  and  carefully  to 
abstain  from  anything  which  may  violate  it.  From  this 
obligation  which  nature  imposes  on  nations,  as  well  as 
from  the  obligation  which  each  nation  owes  to  herself, 
results  the  authority  of  every  state  to  defend  her  rights 
and  the  rights  of  each  and  all  of  her  subjects ;  for  in 
opposing  tiie  infliction  of  wrong  either  upon  herself  or 
upon  her  subjects  or  citizens,  she  only  acts  according 
to  her  imperative  duty ;  and  therein  consists  her  right 
For  it  would  be  in  vain  for  nature  to  prescribe  to 
nations,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  the  care  of  self- 
preservation,  and  of  advancing  their  own  perfection 
and  happiness,  unless  she  also  gave  them  the  right  to 
preserve  themselves  from  everything  which  might  render 
this  care  ineffectual.  Man  has  a  natural  right  to  every- 
thing which  nature  has  made  essential  to  his  perfection, 
and  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.*  There- 
fore every  nation,  as  well  as  every  individual,  has  a 
right  to  prevent  others  from  obstructing  its  own  self- 
preservation,  perfection  and  happiness;  that  is,  every 
nation  has  a  perfect  right  to  protect  itself  from  all 
injuries.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  private  persons  who 
are  members  of  national  societies,  are  under  the  same 
natural  obligations  to  respect  and  observe  the  rights  of 
other  national  societies,  and  of  all  the  members  thereof, 
which  obligation  is  perfect  and  should  be  enforced. 
Therefore,  whoever  offends  a  state,  injures*  its  rights, 
disturbs  its  tranquillity,  or  does  anything  wrongfully  to 

I  See  Vattel,  pp.  151, 155, 100,  being  K  40, 50, 63, 61. 
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its  prejndioe,  exposes  himself  to  just  punishmeDt ;  and 
there  should  be  no  anthority  to  interpose  any  barrier 
between  such  offense  and  the  punishment  it  deserves. 
A  nation  should  not  permit  one  of  its  members  to  com- 
mit such  a  wrong  ni>on  a  neighboring  nation,  or  upon 
any  of  its  members,  with  impunity.  Its  duty  to  itself, 
to  its  subjects,  and  to  the  family  of  nations,  requires 
that  it  should  provide  by  law  for  punishing  all  such 
offenders  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense  com- 
mitted. And  a  nation  which  neglects  to  keep  its  citizens 
or  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice  and  peace,  but 
suffers  them  to  injure  other  nations,  either  in  body  or  in 
its  members,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong  for  which  she  may 
justly  be  held  responsible,  as  though  the  wrong  were 
committed  by  herself.  Therefore,  it  was  proper  and 
just  that  the  power  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations  should  be  conferred  ui>on 
congress ;  and  that  thus  the  duty  of  maintaining  good 
neighborhood  with  other  nations  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  general  government.  Under  this  grant,  con- 
gress has  all  the  authority  of  the  nation  upon  that 
subject ;  and  can  pass  any  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  secure,  on  the  part  of  citizens,  fidelity  to  the  rights 
of  mankind. 

§  426.  This  duty  of  nations  in  respect  to  each  other, 
arises  out  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  law  of 
necessity.  If  one  nation  permit  its  subjects  to  prey 
upon  the  subjects  of  a  neighboring  nation,  then  the 
subjects  of  the  neighboring  nation  will  be  led  to  retali- 
ate by  inflicting  the  like  or  worse  injuries  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  offending  nation ;  and  in  this  way  the  friendly 
intercourse  which  nature  has  established  between  all 
men  as  a  necessity  and  duty,  would  be  interrupted ;  and 
discord,  strife  and  plunder  would  take  its  place.  Where 
the  offenders  are  arrested  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
government  whose  subjects  have  been  injured,  they 
may  be  made  to  atone  for  their  crimes;  but  if  they  have 
escaped  again  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own 
nation,  they  can  be  reached  only  through  their  own  gov- 
ernment. In  such  case  the  offended  nation  should 
apply  to  such  government  to  have  justice  done  in  the 
premises ;  and  the  government  so  applied  to,  is  in  duty 
bound  to  compel  the  transgressor  to  make  reparation ; 
or  to  inflict  upon  him  such  punishment  as  the  nature  of 
his  offense  requires;  or  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  offended  authority  to  be  dealt  with  according 
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to  the  laws  of  tbe  country  which  he  has  offended.  If 
the  nation  thus  applied  to  refuse  either  to  punish  the 
oflfender,  or  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  offended 
nation,  she  adopts  and  ratifies  the  offense,  and  it  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  concern ;  and  it  may  become 
a  just  cause  of  war  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  every  nation  to  demand  and  require, 
by  all  its  power,  the  doing  of  exact  justice  in  such  case, 
at  whatever  cost ;  for  it  should  be  the  settled  law  of 
nations  that  no  public  authority  shall  screen  an  offender 
from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  without  being 
held  to  answer  for  such  an  offense. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

WAK  POWERS  OF  THE  GENERAL   GOVERNMENT. 

§  427.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water;  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  union  ;  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  repel  invasion ;  to  provide  for  organizing,  arm- 
ing and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  iuto  execution  the  foregoing 
powers.  By  these  provisions  of  the  constitution  con- 
gress is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority 
and  powers  in  this  respect  of  the  nation.  The  war 
powers  necessarily  embrace  all  the  powers  of  the  nation, 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  every  citizen  or  sub- 
ject thereof;  and  congress  can  by  law  hold  the  citizens 
to  the  strictest  obedience.  .  So  great  is  the  exigency  of 
a  public  war,  that  the  body  intrusted  with  the  defense 
of  the  nation  and  the  vindication  of  its  rights,  has 
unlimited  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers. 
A  public  war  is  that  which  t'akes  place  between  nations 
or  sovereigns,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
public  power,  and  by  its  authority.  Such  wars  are 
either  offensive  or  defensive.  That  power  which  is  fore- 
most in  taking  up  arms,  and  attacking  a  nation  which 
before  lived  in  peace  with  it,  wages  an  offensive  war ; 
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the  one  who  takes  iip  arms  to  repel  the  attack  merely, 
carries  on  a  defensive  war.  An  offensive  war  is  carried 
on  to  enforce  some  claim ;  to  vindicate  some  right ;  to 
pnnish  for  some  injary  inflicted ;  or  to  prevent  somd 
threatened  danger.  The  authority  to  involve  the  nation 
in  war  must  proceed  from  the  sovereignty ; — from  that 
anthority  which  holds  in  its  keeping,  the  lives,  the  lib- 
erty and  the  property  of  every  member  of  the  national 
family.  Therefore,  the  right  to  declare  war  should  be 
intrusted  to  that  department  of  the  government  in  which 
the  nation  is  immediately  and  potentially  present ;  and 
can,  by  its  presence,  exercise  that  unlimited  discretion 
so  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
public  war,  involving  the  safety,  and  perhaps  existence 
of  the  nation.  In  democratic  or  republican  govern- 
ments, this  sovereignty  is  in  the  people.  The  authority 
to  declare  war,  and  provide  all  necessary  means  for 
prosecuting  it,  should  then  be  confided  to  the  law- 
making power ;  because  in  that  department  the  nation 
is  fully  represented.  For  this  reason  the  full  power  of 
the  nation  upon  the  subject  of  declaring  and  prose- 
cuting war,  is  by  the  constitution  committed  to  congress, 
to  be  exercised  by  the  nation  itself,  according  to  its  own 
discretion,  and  for  its  own  safety  and  welfare. 

§  428.  The  authority  to  be  exercised  by  congress  in 
declaring  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
power,  is  as  unlimited  as  the  authority  of  any  sovereign 
or  sovereignty;  and,  therefore,  it  can*be  exercised  in 
the  same  manner,  for  the  same  causes,  and  subject  to  the 
same  responsibilities,  as  when  exercised  by  any  sov- 
ereign or  sovereignty.  The  American  nation  being 
sovereign  in  its  national  authority,  has  committed  that 
anthority  to  be  exercised  by  the  general  government 
through  congress,  in  which  it  is  to  be  immeSately  pres- 
ent through  its  chosen  representatives,  to  exercise  such 
powers  as  it  deems  necessary,  both  to  declare  war  and 
to  provide  the  means  for  conducting  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  Oongress,  then,  has  the  sole  discretion  to  deter- 
mine for  what  causes  war  shall  be  declared.  The  moral 
right  to  make  war  belongs  to  the  nation  as  the  only 
remedy  against  injustice;  and  should  never  be  exer- 
cised except  in  cases  of  imperative  necessity.  Says 
Vattel  :  ^  This  remedy  is  so  dreadful  in  its  effects,  so 
destructive  to  mankind,  so  grievous  even  to  the  party 
who  has  recourse  to  it,  that  unquestionably  the  law  of 
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nature  allows  of  it  only  ii^  the  last  extremity ; — that  is 
to  say,  when  every  other  expedient  proves  ineffectual 
for  the  maintenance  of  justice.  The  declaration  of  war 
usually  precedes,  by  a  limited  time,  the  commencement 
of  actual  hostilities.  It  is  due  to  justice  and  humanity, 
that  notice  of  a  belligerent  determination  should  be 
given,  that  the  private  subjects  of  each  sovereignty 
may  adjust  their  business  relations  and  prepare  for  the 
condition  of  war  which  is  about  to  be  thrust  upon  them. 
The  declaration  of  war  being  necessary  to  terminate 
the  differences  between  nations  without  the  effusion  of 
blood  by  an  appeal  to  the  grave  considerations  incident 
to  a  state  of  war,  it  should,  at  the  time  of  ito  announce- 
ment set  forth  the  reasons  which  impel  to  such  an 
alternative.  And  such  is  the  present  practice  of  all 
civilized  nations.  And  if  the  offending  party  offers 
equitable  conditions  of  peace,  which  are  made  avail- 
able by  proper  security,  then  the. right  of  making  war 
would,  by  the  law  of  nations,  cease.^ 

S  429.  The  power  to  declare  war  may  be  exercised  by 
authorizing  general  hostilities ;  or  by  authorizing  only 
partial  hostilities.  When,  by  an  act  of  congress,  war 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  power  is 
declared  to  exist,  then  general  hostilities  are  authorized; 
as  by  the  act  of  1812,*  congress  enacted,  "  that  war  be 
and  hereby  is  declared  to  exist  between  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies 
thereof,  and  th^  United  States  of  America  and  their 
territories."  But  in  1798  there  was  a  qualified  but  pub- 
lic war,  carried  on  by  the  United  States  against  France, 
upon  the  high  seas  only.  It  was  qualified,  because  it 
was  confined  to  the  4iigh  seas ;  but  public,  nevertheless, 
because  the  whole  nation  was  engaged  in  it.  It  was 
founded  on  hostile  measures  authorized  by  congress 
against  France,  because  of  her  unjust  aggressions  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  was  carried  on 
without  any  other  declaration  of  war.^ 

§  430.  As  a  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  soldiers, 
it  follows  that  the  authority  to  declare  and  make  war, 
involves  the  power  of  levying  the  necessary  troops. 
This  power  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution, 
so  as  to  leave  no  question  as  to  the  plenary  authority  of 
congress  over  the  whole  subject  of  declaring,  making 
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and  carrying  forward  war.  The  authority  to  levy  troops 
belongs  to  sovereignty,  and  cannot  be  iatrusted  to  sub- 
ordinate authority.  But  the  authority  to  levy  troops 
places  every  citizen  under  the  direction  of  congress,  or 
of  those  to  whom  congress  shall  intrust  the  exercise  of 
this  authority.  Gougress  can  say  how  many  troops 
shall  be  raised ;  for  how  long  a  time ;  who  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  be  drafted ;  what  shall  be  their  compensation ; 
in  what  branch  of  the  service  they  shall  be  placed ; 
where  they  shall  serve ;  by  what  regulations  they  shall 
be  governed ;  to  what  authority  they  shall  be  amena- 
ble ; — in  short,  in  this  respect  the  authority  of  congress 
over  the  persons  of  citizens  is  absolute  to  command, 
requiring  implicit  obedience.  In  former  times  in  the 
smaller  states,  immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
every  mau  became  a  soldier;  all  took  up  arms  and 
engaged  in  war.  But  in  modern  times,  armies  are  com- 
posed of  picked  men,  leaving  the  remainder  to  pursue 
their  usual  avocations.  In  monarchical  countries,  stand- 
ing armies — regular  troops — are  relied  upon  as  consti- 
tuting the  necessary  force.^  But  in  the  United  States, 
able-bodied  male  citizens  between  certain  ages,  consti- 
tute the  class  from  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  national 
army  is  to  be  taken.  But  congress  has  unlimited  author- 
ity to  enlarge  the  class  indefinitely,  and  cause  it  to 
embrace  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  citizens  as  it 
deems  proper. 

§  431.  The  power  to  declare  and  make  war  and  to 
levy  troops,  also  implies  the  power  to  command  the 
means  by  which  to  arm,  equip  and  sustain  them  in 
the  service  of  the  nation.  This  places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  so  much  of  the  property  of  the 
nation  or  of  the  members  thereof  as  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  Oongress  can  provide  those 
means  by  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  or  by  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  aud  excises ;  or  it  can  create  a  currency  on  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  and  provide  for  itB  solvency ;  or 
for  its  circulation  by  making  it  to  possess  the  authority 
of  money  in  payment  of  debts,  and  the  discharge  of 
legal  obligations.  These  powers  are  incident  to  that 
sovereignty  which  can  declare  and  make  war,  and 
impose  its  authority  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  nation.  The  authority 
that  can  create  the  emergency  of  war; — that  can  pat 
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its  hand  upon  the  citizen  and  make  him  a  soldier;— 
that  can  take  him  from  the  civil,  and  put  him  under 
martial  jurisdiction ; — that  can  take  his  property  by 
taxation,  by  duties,  by  imposts,  and  by  excises,  or 
by  force  if  need  be,  and  apply  it  to  the  use  of  the 
nation,  must,  in  such  respect,  be  sovereign  to  command 
whatever  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 

§  432.  The  authority  of  congress  to  issue  treasury 
notes,  and  to  make  them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  means  for  carry- 
ing on  war,  has  been  gravely  call^  in  question.  That 
all  the  war  powers  of  a  sovereign  nation  are  committed 
to  the  discretion  of  congress,  to  be  exercised  as  the 
exigencies  of  war  shall  require,  is  not  debatable.  The 
constitution  has  expressly  provided  that  congress  shall 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  war  powers  of  the  nation ;  and  has 
thereby  conferred  upon  congress  the  full  discretion  of 
sovereignty  itself.  What  powers  are  necessary  and 
proper,  congress  alone  can  decide.  Everything  involved 
in  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  in  the  authority  to 
make  them  a  legal  tender,  is  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  congress.  Under  the  exigencies  of  war,  congress 
can  take  the  private  property  of  every  citizen  and 
appropriate  it  to  the  defense  of  the  nation.  It  can  levy 
its  exactions,  if  need  be,  to  the  last  dollar,  and  can 
legally  require  the  levy  to  be  paid.  There  is  no  species 
of  property  within  the  limits  of  the  nation  which  it 
cannot  reach.  In  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  the  nation,  it  can  convert  every  citizen  to  a 
soldier,  and  compel  him  to  be  obedient  to  military 
authority.  It  can  create,  and  it  can  discharge,  legal 
obligations  when  necessary  and  proper  to  the  execution 
of  its  powers.  It  can  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States ;  it  can  coin  money  by  stamping  the 
authority  of  the  nation  upon  what  substance  it  pleases, 
and  can  determine  the  value  or  price  at  which  it  shall 
be  taken ;  it  can  exercise  all  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
in  this  respect,  for  it  is  the  nation  itself  exercising  its 
own  authority  in  the  only  way  possible.  The  act  of 
issuing  the  promises  of  the  government,  and  requiring 
them  to  be  received  and  treated  as  money  by  those 
whose  persons  and  property  are  subject  to  the  authority 
issuing  them,  seems  to  be  no  very  great  stretch  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  congress ;  no  very  violent  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  committed  to  it    In  the  midst  of 
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a  war  leqairing  the  expenditure  of  $800»000,000  a  year 
to  save  the  life  of  the  nation ;  with  a  gold  and  silver 
currency  not  adequate  to  one-fourth  of  such  expendi- 
ture ;  with  no  alternative  left  but  to  create  a  currency 
upon  the  credit  of  the  nation  adequate  to  the  emer- 
gency ;  it  would  seem  to  be  trifling  with  the  subject  to 
deny  to  congress  the  authority  to  make  that  currency 
legally  current,  by  requiring  it  to  be  received  as  pay- 
ment or  in  discharge  of  legal  obligations.  It  was  the 
nation's  currency;  created  and  issued  as  a  necessary 
and  proper  means  to  save  the  nation's  life ;  why,  then, 
should  it  not  be  received  by  the  nation  upon  its  own 
credit,  in  discharge  of  its  own  obligations  ? 

S  433.  The  United  States  as  a  nation  is  sovereign  and 
independent ;  and  as  such,  has  all  the  authority  incident 
to  such  sovereignty.  As  a  nation,  she  is  liable  to  be 
involved  in  war  with  other  nations ;  and  to  be  required 
to  exercise  all  her  authority  and  power  in  conducting 
such  war  to  a  successful  issue.  By  the  constitution,  the 
people  provide  that  the  war  powers  of  the  nation  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  general  government  alone; — that 
the  several  states  shall  have  no  authority  to  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  alliance,  or  to  grant  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal;  —  that  they  shall  keep  no  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace;  and  shall  not  engage  in  war 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
to  admit  of  no  delay .^  Thus,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  provided  for  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers 
of  the  nation,  only  through  the  general  government. 
But  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  people  as  a  nation, 
contemplated  the  possible  exigency  of  war ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  possible  occasion  for  using  all  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  nation  in  prosecuting  the  same.  In 
assuming  its  position  among  the  nations  as  free  and 
independent,  the  United  States,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  was  essential  to  maintain  and  defend  nation- 
ality, instituted  the  general  government  as  the  sole  and 
only  means  of  asserting  its  authority  and  maintaining 
its  rights,  under  all  circumstances.  They,  therefore, 
provided  for  themselves  a  general  government,  as  a 
means  by  which  the  public  authority  could  be  exercised 
over  those  subjects  which  were  enumerated  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  as  the  nation  was  to  administer  the 
government,  no  other  restriction  or  definition  was  neces- 
sary than  that  which  pointed  out  clearly  the  subjects  of 
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uational  jiuisdictiOD,  that  the  officers  of  the  national 
and  state  governments  might  not  interfere  in  their 
respective  administrations. 

S  434.  Inasmuch  as  the  general  government  is  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  nation  to  declare  war  and 
make  peace;  to  raise  and  equip  armies,  and  support 
them  in  the  field ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  and 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  or  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  these  powers,  the  extent  of  the  war  powers 
of  the  general  government  can  be  ascertained  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  in 
such  respect ;  and,  as  the  American  nation  has  the  same 
authority  as  other  independent  nations,  the  inquiry 
becomes  simple  and  easy  to  be  answered.  Oongress 
has  authority  to  declare  war  for  any  of  the  causes 
known  to  the  law  of  nations.  Thus,  a  nation  may  be 
attacked  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  which  is  due,  but  is 
unjustly  withheld ;  or  to  punish  her  for  some  injury  com- 
mitted to  another  nation  or  its  subjects;  or  to  avert 
threatened  dangers.  The  sovereignty,  or  those  intrusted 
with  its  exercise  in  any  country,  are  the  sole  judges  of 
what  are  sufficient  causes  for  war.  War  being  declared, 
all  powers  essential  to  its  vigorous  prosecution  and  suc- 
cessful termination  can  legitimately  be  exercised ;  and 
when  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  vindicated,  the 
power  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  treaty  stipulations 
is  as  plenary  as  it  was  to  declare  and  carry  it  on. 

§  435.  According  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  strict 
constructionists,  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
whether  the  nation  had  authority  to  acquire  territory 
from  a  foreign  power.  The  authority  of  sovereignty  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  territory  admits  of  no  question. 
There  can  bo  no  such  authority  in  any  one  which  does 
not  come  from  the  sovereignty.  But  the  question  was, 
whether  the  nation  had  authorized  the  general  govern- 
ment to  acquire  such  territory.  Soon  after  the  American 
nation  had  organized  a  government,  this  question  was 
thrust  upon  them.  Spain  had  ceded  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana to  France ;  and  France  proposed  to  take  possession 
of  the  same.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  LiviNaSTON  was  the  American 
minister  in  France.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1802,  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Livingston  upon  the  subject. 
He  informed  him  that  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
France  had  reversed  all  political  relations  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  formed  a  new  epoch  in  her  political 
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conrse; — that  of  all  nations,  France  bitherto  bad  offered 
the  fewest  points  on  which  any  conflict  of  right  could 
arise,  and  the  most  points  for  communion  of  interest; — 
that  for  these  causes,  France  had  been  considered  the 
natural  friend  of  the  United  States; — but  that  there 
was  one  point  on  the  globe — one  single  spot — the  pos- 
sessor of  which  was  the  natural  and  habitual  enemy  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  point  was  New  Orleans, 
through  which  the  products  of  three-eighths  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  American  Union  must  pass  to  market;  and 
which,  from  its  fertility,  would  soon  yield  full  one-half  of 
the  products,  and  contain  one-half  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States; — that  France,  placing  herself  in 
the  door,  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance; — that  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  temper,  the  energy  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  French  character,  would  there  be  placed 
in  a  point  of  eternal  friction  with  the  United  States ;  — 
that,  in  short,  the  day  that  France  should  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  New  Orleans,  would  fix  the  sentence 
which  would  restrain  her  forever  within  her  low-water 
mark; — that  the  position  of  the  United  States  would 
permit  no  foreign  power  to  occupy  that  outlet  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  —  that  persistence  on  the  part  of 
France,  would  be  a  cause,  and  an  occasion,  of  war 
between  the  two  nations.  Here  was  a  singular  dilemma. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself, 
the  United  States  had  no  constitutional  authority  to 
acquire  territory,  because  the  states  had  not  expressly 
delegated  it  to  them.  Yet  here  was  territory  which  the 
existence  and  safety  of  the  nation  would  not  permit 
any  other  nation  to  occupy ;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
United  States  would  take  possession  of  it  by  force,  and 
hold  it  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with  its  old 
friend  and  ally.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
doctrine,  had  France  offered  to  cede  the  whole  Louisi- 
ana country  to  the  United  States  for  the  expense  of 
fixing  its  boundaries,  they  had  no  authority  to  accept 
of  it,  even  though  they  might  be  compelled  to  go  to 
war  to  acquire  it.  But  notwithstanding  the  constitu- 
tional scruples  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  class  of  strict 
constructionists,  negotiations  took  place  by  which  the 
Louisiana  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  supposed  unauthorized  act  of  the  government  was 
made  legal  and  constitutional  by  the  higher  laws  of 
necessity  and  acquiescence.  This  exigency  should  have 
taught  the  true  doctrine  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
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Dation  over  uU  subjects  of  general  jurisdictioD,  as 
adiuiuistered  by  themselves  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  general  government. 

S  436.  The  advocates  for  derivative  sovereignty  in  the 
nation,  and  original  sovereignty  in  the  states,  have  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  the  nation  to  move  the  national 
forces  through  the  states,  without  the  consent  of  the 
government  of  the  particular  state  through  which  they 
are  required  to  pass.  It  is  a  singular  position  that  the 
general  government  is  required  to  protect  every  part  of 
the  national  domain  from  invasion,  and  is  authorized 
and  required  to  raise  and  provision  armies;  or  to  call 
the  militia  into  service  for  such  purpose,  and  yet  it  has 
no  authority  to  enter  upon  the  territory  invaded  or 
threatened,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  government. 
At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  great  rebellion 
in  1861,  certain  of  the  l>or(ler  states  were  much  con- 
cerned for  the  inviolability  of  state  sovereignty;  and 
remonstrated  against  the  passing  of  the  national  armies 
through  their  borders  on  their  way  to  the  field  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Kentucky  not  only  had  no  sol- 
diers for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  but  she  proposed  to 
become  neutral  ground  between  the  nation  and  her 
rebellious  citizens;  and  to  exclude  the  armies  of  both 
parties  from  her  territory.  The  advocates  of  original  and 
inherent  sovereignty  in  the  states,  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  authority  of  the  nation  extends  over  every  inch 
of  the  national  domain ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  national 
security,  and  welfare,  is  supreme  over  all ;  that  Ken- 
tucky, as  a  local  government,  exists  only  by  che  incor- 
porating and  enfranchising  act  of  the  nation ;  that 
every  national  citizen,  for  national  purposes,  has  as 
much  authority  within  the  territorial  limits  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  those  born  therein.  The  exigencies  of  civil 
war  soon  revealed  the  essential  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
inherent  sovereignty  in  the  states ;  and  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  national  authority  to  occupy  any  territory 
within  the  several  states,  required  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

§  437.  There  are  those  who  claim  large  war  powers 
for  the  president,  because  he  is  made,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  ex  officio  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy — that  is,  the  supreme  command  of  the 
army  and  navy  is  vested  in  the  president.  The  duties 
and  powers  of  the  president  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  nation,  and  the  duties  and  powers  incident  to  his 
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eommand  of  the  army  aud  uavy,  are  distinct  and  dis- 
similar. As  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof,  his  duties  are 
prescribed  by  law,  and  are  of  a  civil  character.  In 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  he  acts  according 
to  the  eirection  of,  and  in  obedience  to  civil  author- 
ity. If  resisted  in  the  performance  of  his  executive 
duties,  he  can  call  to  his  aid  such  assistance  as  the  law 
authorizes ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  do  so.  Beyond  this  he  cannot  go. 
Whenever  the  resistance  becomes  such  as  to  call  for  the 
intervention  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  legally  employed  to  put  down  resistance  to  the  law, 
then  the  president's  authority  as  a  military  commander 
begins,  and  may  continue  like  the  authority  of  any 
other  supremo  commander  of  the  army  of  a  nation. 
But  the  powers  of  the  president  as  a  civil  officer,  and  his 
powers  as  a  military  officer  are  very  distinct.  As  a  civil 
officer  the  president  has  no  power  not  conferred  and 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  executive  duties  merely,  he  is  as  strictly 
accountable  to  the  law  as  the  humblest  officer.  He  has 
no  authority  to  interpose  the  military  power  of  the  nation 
in  the  execution  of  his  civil  duties  except  as  provided 
by  law.  Therefore  it  is  clear,  that  as  a  civil  officer  he 
has  no  war  powers ;  nor  has  he  any  authority  to  involve 
the  nation  in  war  that  he  may  exercise  war  powers.  It 
will  be  time  enough  for  the  president  to  commence  the 
exercise  of  war  powers,  after  the  exigencies  of  war  shall 
make  it  necessary. 

S  438.  As  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  it  is  made 
his  especial  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  nation 
are  properly  enforced;  and  congress  not  unfrequently 
provide  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  certain 
requirements  shall  be  enforced ;  and  by  such  provisions 
give  to  the  president  large  powers  to  be  exercised  under 
a  large  discretion.  The  statute  books  of  the  United 
States  are  full  of  examples  of  this  character ;  and  the 
president,  in  executing  these  laws,  at  times  seems  to  be 
posseased  of  unlimited  authority.  But  careful  attention 
to  the  subject  will  show  that  he  is  acting  in  obedience  to 
the  particular  authority  conferred  upon  his  office  by  the 
law-making  power.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  mere  officer  of  the  law,  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  certain    duties    and   powers    attached  to 
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the  office,  and  not  to  the  incumbent ;  that  as  a  civil  offi- 
cer he  has  no  authority  except  that  which  is  prescribed 
by  law.  As  a  military  otticer  his  duties  are  as  strictly 
confined  to  military  operations,  conducted  according  to 
principles  of  martial  law,  enlarged  and  restricted  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  the  same  as  other 
military  officers  in  supreme  command. 

§  439.  Tbe  duties  and  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  do  not  extend  beyond  the  well  established 
rules  or  laws  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  organization, 
discipline  and  command  of  military  bodies ;  except  so 
far  as  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  other  duties 
may  have  been  imposed,  or  otber  powers  may  have  been 
conferred  upon  tbat  otHce.  As  commander-in-chief,  the 
president  has  no  occasion  to  exercise  martial  authority 
except  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  army. 
That  which  pertains  to  the  country  at  large,  and  which 
is  not  connected  with  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
army,  or  with  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  organization, 
discipline  or  efficiency  of  the  army,  does  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  president's  powers  as  its 
commander-in-chief.  There  have  been  grave  questions 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  president  as  commander-in- 
chief,  to  proclaim  martial  law ;  to  suspend  for  the  time 
being  the  functions  or  powers  of  civil  government  over 
any  particular  territory.  The  principle  by  which  these 
questions  are  to  be  answered  would  seem  to  be  plain, 
affording  an  easy  solution  of  the  problem.  The  reason 
for  the  authority  given  to  military  commanders  in  the 
exigencies  that  may  be  upon  them,  is  found  in  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
which  is  threatening  not  only  the  destruction  of  the 
army,  but  likewise  the  destruction  of  the  government, 
wbich  has  intrusted  its  defense  to  the  keeping  of  the 
army,  the  commander  may  find  it  necessary  to  disregard 
civil  processes  and  civil  authority  altogether.  The  very 
continuance  of  civil  authority  in  the  future  may  require 
for  the  time  being,  tbat  it  be  suspended  in  the  present. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
commander-in-chief  to  disregard,  if  need  be,  all  civil 
authority  until  the  emergency  had  passed,  and  both  the 
army  and  government  were  safe  from  impending  danger. 
This  military  power  is  accorded  to  the  military  com- 
mander, because  the  civil  authorities  have  neither  the 
time  nor  ability  to  act  in  the  premises.   Aside  from  these 
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military  reasons  based  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  commander-in-chief  has  no  rightful  authority  to  dis- 
regard the  civil  authority.  If  there  are  general  reasons 
affecting  the  whole  country  why  martial  law  should  be 
proclaimed  and  the  powers  of  civil  government  should 
be  suspended  for  the  time  being ;  reasons  applicable  as 
well  to  places  not  connected  with  the  army  as  to  those 
in  its  immediate  presence,  it  furnishes  no  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  the  exigency  powers  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Where  there  is  time  for  the  people  to  act 
through  the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
without  danger  to  the  commonwealth  incident  to  the 
delay  necessary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism,  that  civil  authority  should  be 
suspended  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  than  by  the 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It  is  only  in 
respect  to  the  presence  of  war  with  its  impending  dan- 
gers that  the  maxim,  et  silent  inter  leges  arma^  applies. 

§  440.  It  has  been  asserted  that  because  the  constitu- 
tion declares  the  president  to  be  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States — that  is, 
because  the  army  and  navy  are  subject  to  him  as  their 
constitutional  commander,  therefore  he  is  invested  with 
the  war-making  power,  and  can  wield  the  army  and 
navy  as  he  pleases,  until  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  nation  ceases;  that  he  can  be  restrained  only  by  the 
power  of  congress,  to  be  exercised  in  refusing  to  appro- 
priate the  means  to  pay  the  expenses,  or  to  provide 
for  his  levying  troops.  ^  This  view  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  president,  being  ex  officio  com- 
mander-in-chief, possesses  authority  that  a  commander- 
in-chief  would  not  have  were  he  not  also  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  examination  and  reflection  will 
show  that  the  authority  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  is  not  at  all  aug- 
mented by  the  fact,  that  civilly  the  same  i)erson  is  also 
president  of  the  nation,  and  has  civil  and  presidential 
duties  to  perform  in  other  departments  of  administra- 
tion. His  duties  and  powers  as  commander-in-chief  are 
the  same  they  would  be  were  he  otherwise  nothing  but 
a  common  citizen.  So  that  the  question  of  the  powers 
of  the  president  as  ex  officio  at  the  head  of  the  army 
and  navy,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  simple  definition 
of  the  powers  pertaining  to  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief.    Suppose,  then,  that  the  lieutenant-general  could 

1  OODgressional  Globe  1861-2,  March  4, 1882. 
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become  the  captaiD-geiieml  or  commander-in-chief, 
instead  of  the  presictential  incumbent,  could  it  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  >ya8  invested  with  the  war-making 
power?  that  he  could  direct  and  control  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  as  he  pleased  ?  that  he  was 
not  subject  to  the  direction  or  control  of  congress?  that 
the  only  power  they  could  exercise  over  him  would  be  in 
withholding  supplies,  or  making  no  provisions  for  levy- 
ing troops?  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
invested  no  commander-in-chief  with  such  powers,  to 
override  their  will  as  expressed  through  congress,  in  the 
laws  by  them  enacted.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  is 
as  limited  in  his  authority  as  would  be  any  other  com- 
mander-in-chief; he  is  as  much  subject  to  legislative 
direction  and  control,  as  any  other  person  occupying 
that  position  would  be.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  powers  and  duties  pertain  to  the  office  of  commandeiv 
in-chief;  not  to  the  person  holding  the  office;  not  to 
any  other  office  he  may  possess ;  or  to  any  other  duties 
and  powers  incident  to  such  other  office.  The  authority 
of  the  president  to  proclaim  martial  law,  or  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  any  other  civil  process, 
depends  upon  the  same  exigencies  as  would  authorize 
any  other  person  holding  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief  to  do  so.  For  be  it  remembered  that  when  the 
president  assumes  the  authority  to  proclaim  martial,  and 
suspend  civil  law,  he  acts  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
his  military,  and  not  of  his  civil  office.  Therefore,  the 
power  of  the  president  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  would  be  justified,  when,  and  to  the  extent,  that 
the  exigency  duties  of  his  military  office  require  that  it 
should  be  suspended.  To  attempt  to  go  beyond  this 
necessity  as  a  military  commander,  is  to  usurp  power; 
and,  consequently,  to  act  without  authority. 

S  441.  The  power  to  proclaim  martial  law  is  one  of 
the  war  powers,  and  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  when  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  public  require  it.  The 
language  of  the  constitution  is,  **  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless, 
when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  saftey 
may  require  it."  Tbis  supposes  the  presence  of  a  force 
which  can  be  resisted  only  by  military  power.  It  sup- 
poses a  danger,  to  the  removal  of  which  civil  authority 
is  not  adequate ;  and,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  defeat  the  end  of  government  by  the  assertion  of 
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authority  it  ooald  not  execute.  Now  this  danger  may 
be  present,  and  yet  be  of  such  a  character,  that  con- 
gress can  both  ascertain  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and 
provide  for  the  remedy  by  its  ordinary  course  of  legisla- 
tion. It  may  be  a  danger  that  pervades  the  entire 
country,  both  in  the  presence  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
military  arm  of  the  government.  The  very  danger  may 
be  in  the  disloyalty  of  those  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  authority.  The  courts  armed  with 
jndicial  powers,  may  be  composed  of  persons  unfriendly 
to  the  government :  and  this  condition  of  things  may 
pervade  a  large  extent  of  country,  so  that  the  authority 
which  should  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  civil  law,  may 
be  used  to  overthrow  the  government.  In  cases  of  this 
character,  the  authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  would  be  more  properly  exercised  by  congress, 
as  expressing  the  will  of  the  nation,  looking  to  its  pros- 
pective dangers,  and  the  means  of  providing  against 
them.  But  where  the  danger  is  local,  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  army,  and  threatens  to  interfere  with  its  effic- 
iency; where  it  is  immediate  and  cannot  be  averted 
except  by  prompt  and  decisive  action  ;  when  there  is  no 
time  to  consult  the  legislature,  in  short,  where  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  commander,  then  he  not  only  has  the  authority,  but 
it  is  his  duty,  if  need  be,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  all  other  civil  processes,  that  the  military 
IM>wer  may  be  used  to  save  the  army  and  government 
from  defeat  and  overthrow. 

S  442.  Mr.  SuMKER  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United 
States  Senate  held  the  true  doctrine.  Said  he,  ''  there 
are  senators  who  claim  these  vast  war  powers  for  the 
president  and  deny  them  to  congress.  The  president,  it 
is  said,  as  commander-in-chief,  may  seize,  confiscate,  and 
liberate,  under  the  rights  of  war ;  but  congress  cannot 
direct  these  things  to  be  done.  Where  is  the  limitation 
upon  congress?  Read  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and 
yon  will  find  its  powers  as  vast  as  all  the  requirements 
of  war.  There  is  nothing  which  may  be  done  anywhere 
under  the  rights  of  war  which  may  not  be  done  by  con- 
gress. I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  powers  of  the 
president  in  his  sphere,  or  of  any  military  commander  in 
bis  department.  But  I  claim  for  congress  all  that  belongs 
to  any  government,  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war ; 
I  mean  for  an  act  of  congress  passed  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution,  by  both  houses,  and 

33 
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approved  by  the  president.  The  govemment  of  the 
Uuited  States  appears  most  completely  in  an  act  of 
congress.  Therefore  war  is  declared,  armies  are  raised, 
rule^  concerning  captures  are  made,  and  all  articles  of 
war  regulating  the  conduct  of  war  are  established  by 
act  of  congress.  It  is  by  the  act  of  congress  that  the  war 
powers  are  at  all  put  in  motion ;  when  once  put  in  motion, 
the  president  must  execute  them.  But  he  is  only  the 
instrument  of  congress  under  the  constitution.  It  is 
true  the  president  is  commander-in-chief:  but  it  is  for 
congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  his  powers,  so  that  according  to 
the  very  words  of  the  constitution,  his  powers  depend 
upon  congress  which  may  limit  or  enlarge  them  at 
pleasure."  ^ 

S  443.  During  the  discussions  respecting  the  war 
powers  of  the  president  and  of  congress,  some  spoke 
of  the  constitution  as  being  suspended ;  that  is,  of  its 
authority  as  being  in  abeyance  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  the  maintenance  of  martial  authority 
over  certain  sections  of  the  country.  This  language 
tended  to  beget  erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is  as  really  the 
supreme  law  of  the  nation  during  the  prevalence  of 
war,  as  in  the  time  of  peace.  It  is  in  itself  an  ordi- 
nance of  government ;  that  is,  an  ordinance  instituting 
a  government  for  the  nation  in  times  of  war  as  well  as 
in  times  of  peace.  It  contemplates  war  and  peace.  It 
provides  for  the  exercise  of  war  powers  in  times  of  war, 
as  fully  as  for  the  exercise  of  peace  powers  in  times  of 
peace.  It  is  as  explicit  in  defining  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  government  to  be  exercised  and  adminis- 
tered at  the  one  time  as  at  the  other.  Oongress  is 
aeting  as  constitutionally  in  declaring  war,  and  in 
making  all  necessary  provisions  for  carrying  it  on,  as 
when  it  is  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  coining  money, 
or  establishing  post-offices  and  post-roads,  or  exercising 
any  other  of  the  peace  powers  of  the  constitution.  The 
president,  in  exercising  the  duties  and  powers  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, at  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy,  is 
as  really  a  constitutional  officer  of  the  government, 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  constitutional  duties, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  powers,  as  when 
he  is  sending  his  message  to  congress,  approving  of  the 
laws  passed  by  it,  or  discharging  any  other  civil  duty 

1  In  U.  S.  Senate,  June  27, 1862. 
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imposed  npon  him.  The  constitution  contemplates  the 
possible  existence  of  war  with  all  its  stern  realities;  and 
provides  for  an  administration  of  authority  under  its 
provisions  suited  to  such  exigencies.  In  times  of  peace, 
congress  is  expected  to  exercise  only  the  peace  powers ; 
except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
against  the  accident  of  war,  by  making  ready  for  it 
whenever  it  may  come.  In  times  of  peace,  the  pi-esi- 
dent  is  the  simple  executive  and  presidential  head  of 
the  nation ;  having  little  occasion  to  exercise  his  military 
powers  as  commander-in-chief.  In  times  of  peace,  the 
citizen  is  to  be  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil 
liberty  and  rights,  according  to  the  established  forms 
and  usages  of  law.  But  the  constitution  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  a  state  of  public  danger  arising 
from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe,  which 
may  render  it  expedient  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  and  hold  in  custody  those  who  are  deemed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  -peace  and  security,  without  the 
presence  of  an  authority  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of 
their  detention.  It  contemplates  the  necessary  suspen- 
sion, for  the  time  being  and  in  particular  localities,  of 
the  civil  functions  of  the  government,  that  the  martial 
powers  of  the  same  may  be  eflBciently  exercised,  for  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  that  the  martial 
powers  may  be  exercised,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
proper  authorities  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  is  as  really  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  as  is  the  exercise  of  the  civil 
powers  in  times  of  peace.  But  the  proper  authority  to 
determine  when  and  where  any  portion  of  the  nation 
shall  be  under  martial  rule,  is  to  be  found  in  congress, 
in  which  the  nation  itself  is  ever  present  to  exercise  its 
judgment  and  declare  the  law.  It  is  proper,  however, 
that  the  commander  of  the  army  should  suspend  the 
operations  of  the  civil,  by  substituting  the  martial, 
powers  of  the  constitution  whenever,  for  the  time  being, 
the  safety  of  the  army  and  of  the  state  requires  that  the 
operations  of  the  army  should  not  be  inteffered  with  by 
the  obtrusion  of  civil  process.  These  occasions  may 
be  denominated  the  exigencies  of  war ;  and  the  powers 
thns  exercised,  "  the  exigency  powersJ*^ 

5  444.  The  power  of  the  president  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  called  in  question  by  Obief  Justice 
Tanby,  during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States.    Orders  had  been  issued  by  the  presi- 
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dent  to  military  commanders  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  to  suspend,  if  necessary,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  witbin  the  limits  of  their  respective  commands. 
The  military  commander  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  had  caused  to  be  arrested,  as  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation,  one  Merryman. 
A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  to  bring  him  before  the 
chief  justice.  The  officer  refused  to  obey  the  writ.  In 
concluding  his  remarks  upon  the  subject,  Chief  Justice 
Taney  says :  "  The  documents  before  me  show  that  the 
military  authority  in  this  case  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
It  has,  by  force  of  arms,  thrust  aside  the  judicial  author- 
ities and  officers  to  whom  the  constitution  has  confided 
the  power  and  duty  of  interpreting  and  administer- 
ing the  laws,  substituted  military  government  in  its  place, 
to  be  administered  and  executed  by  military  officers. 
There  was  no  danger  of  any  obstruction  or  resistance  to 
the  action  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  therefore  no  reason 
whatever  for  the  interposition  of  the  military.  And 
yet,  under  these  circumstances,  a  military  officer  star 
tioned  in  Pennsylvania,  without  giving  any  information 
to  the  district  attorney,  and  without  any  application  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  assumes  to  himself  the  judicial 
power  in  the  district  of  Maryland,  undertakes  to  decide 
what  constitutes  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion,  what 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  support  the  accusation  and  jus- 
tify the  commitment ;  and  commits  the  party  without 
even  a  hearing  before  himself,  to  close  custody  in  a 
strongly  garrisoned  fort,  to  be  there  held,  it  would  seem 
during  the  pleasure  of  those  who  committed  him.  I 
have  exercised  all  the  power,  which  the  constitution  and 
laws  confer  on  me,  but  that  power  has  been  resisted  by  a 
force  too  strong  for  me  to  overcome.  It  is  possible  that 
the  officer,  who  has  incurred  this  grave  responsibility, 
may  have  misunderstood  his  instructions,  and  exceeded 
the  authority  intended  to  be  given  him.  I  shall  there- 
fore order  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  with  my 
opinion,  to  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  and 
direct  the  clerk  to  transmit  a  copy  under  seal,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  will  then  remain  for 
that  high  officer,  in  fulfillment  of  his  constitutional  obli- 
gation, to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
to  determine  what  measures  he  will  take  to  cause  the 
civil  process  of  the  United  States  to  be  respected  and 
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eDforced."  *  The  chief  jnstioe  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  at  the  time  the  order  of  the  president  was 
issued  to  these  military  commanders,  a  civil  war  had 
been  inaugnrated,  pervading  the  territory' where  this 
arrest  was  made,  and  involving  the  existence  of  a  civil 
government  loyal  to  the  nation ;  when  the  rebel  hosts 
were  marching  upon  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  capture 
it,  and  to  overthrow  the  government;  and  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  president,  while  loyal  forces 
marching  to  its  defense,  in  passing  through  the  city 
of  Baltimore  were  met  by  the  citizens  of  Maryland, 
attacked  in  the  streets,  their  progress  obstructed,  their 
blood  shed ;  and  when  the  civil  authorities  of  Maryland 
either  could  not  or  would  not  interpose  to  prevent  such 
interruption ;  and  for  days  after,  the  loyal  men  of  Ihe 
north  and  east  were  not  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  city  on  their  way  to  defend  the  national  capital 
from  the  insurgent  army ;  and  the  only  direct  route  to 
Washington  through  Maryland  remained  closed  to  the 
transportation  of  troops  loyal  to  the  government,  until 
it  was  opened  by  the  martial  authority  of  the  nation. 
The  chief  justice  overlooked  the  fact  that  Maryland  as 
a  state  was  saved  from  going  bodily  into  secession  by 
the  arrest  of  the  members  of  its  legislature ; — that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  loyalty  of  her  governor,  Maryland 
would  have  early  placed  herself,  in  company  with  the 
gulf  states,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  nation;  —  that  treason  was  popular  in  Maryland, 
and  loyalty  was  contemned  and  despised;  —  that  the 
civil  authorities  of  Maryland  were  plotting  with  rebels, 
and  with  the  rebel  authorities  south,  to  take  the  state 
out  of  the  union.  In  rebel  parlance,  she  was  called 
••  my  Maryland."  The  exigencies  of  war  were  upon  the 
nation  at  the  time  the  president  issued  his  order  to 
the  military  commanders  to  proclaim  martial  law,  if 
deemed  necessary,  in  their  several  departments.  The 
time  of  danger  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  when 
the  civil  should  yield  to  the  martial  administration  of 
authority,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  nation ;  and  nothing 
but  the  lirm,  loyal,  prompt  and  effectual  action  of  the 
president  as  commander-in-chief,  saved  the  nation  from 
utter  overthrow.  The  authority  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeaa 
corpus^  was  designed  to  l)e  exercised  on  just  such  occar 
sions  as  those  which  called  for  the  military  order  of  the 

1  Law  Reporter,  Jane,  IML 
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president;  and  its  exercise  was  as  constitational  as 
the  exercise  of  civil  authority  in  times  of  peace.  The 
thrusting  aside  of  the  judicial  and  civil  authorities  of 
Maryland,  4n  the  emergency  then  upon  the  nation,  was 
a  constitutional  act,  exercised  in  the  sound  discretion  of 
the  officer  in  whom,  by  the  constitution,  the  authority 
was  reposed. 

S  445.  Upon  principle,  it  would  seem  that  the  com- 
mander of  a  military  district  would  be  justified  in  the 
interruption  of  the  course  of  civil  administration  only 
in  cases  of  necessity;  and  then  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary. If  the  emergency  be  such  only  as  that  the  course 
of  civil  administration  is  adequate  to  its  demands,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  interference  of  military  authority. 
But  if  the  danger  be  so  pressing  that  it  will  not  admit 
of  the  delay  incident  to  civil  proceedings;  or  if  the  civil 
authorities  are  disloyal,  and  will  aid  the  enemies  of  the 
government  rather  than  the  government,  then  the  coai- 
mander-in-chief  will  be  justified  in  resorting  to  the 
martial  powers  of  the  nation.  Thus,  at  New  Orleans, 
when  the  civil  authorities  attempted  to  obtrude  civil 
process  to  the  embarrassment  of  military  operations  in 
the  face  of  the  public  enemy,  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  by  General  Jackson,  for  the  time  being,  had 
its  justification  in  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Martial 
law  and  success,  or  civil  rule  and  ruin,  seemed  to  be  the 
alternatives.  "  When  martial  law  is  proclaimed  under 
circumstances  of  assumed  necessity,  the  proclamation 
must  bo  regarded  as  the  statement  of  existing  facts,  and 
not  as  the  creation  of  the  facts ;  as  in  a  beleaguered 
city,  the  state  of  siege  lawfully  exists  because  the  city 
is  beleaguered ;  and  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 
such  case  is  only  notice  and  authentication  of  the  fact, 
that  civil  authority  has  been  suspended  of  itself  by 
force  of  circumstances,  and  that  by  the  same  force  of 
circumstances  the  military  power  has  devolved  upon 
it."  ^  In  the  states  of  continental  Europe,  the  Stat  de 
sQge,  which  corresponds  with  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus,  or  with  martial  law,  is  regulated  by  per- 
manent law.  In  France  it  is  defined  to  be  "sl  measure 
of  public  security,  which  temporarily  suspends  the 
empire  of  the  ordinary  laws  in  one  or  more  cities  in  a 
province,  or  in  an  entire  country ;  and  then  considers 
them  subject  to  the  laws  of  war."  *    So  by  the  constitu- 

)  opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  vol.  8,  p.  87S. 
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tion  of  the  14th  of  January,  1862,  as  modified  by  the 
senatus  consuUuSj  reestablishing  the  imperial  dignity, 
"  the  emperor  has  the  right  to  declare  a  state  of  siege — 
^tat  de  ai^e — in  one  or  more  departments,  subject  to  a 
reference  to  the  senate  with  the  least  possible  delay."  ^ 
It  provides  that  the  state  of  siege  can  only  be  declared 
in  cases  of  imminent  perilj  for  the  internal  or  external 
security;  and  that  the  national  assembly  can  alone 
declare  it,  except  that  the  president  of  the  republic 
may  declare  it  during  the  prorogation  of  the  assembly, 
subject,  in  grave  cases,  to  immediately  convening  the 


S  446.  The  power  to  declare  war  would  of  itself  have 
carried  with  it,  by  necessary  implication,  all  the  other 
powers  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  it  on,  without 
the  particular  enumeration  of  subjects  which  immedi- 
ately follows  this  clause.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  enumerations  of  the 
eighth  section  are  rather  enumerations  of  subjects  than 
of  particular  powers.  The  subject  of  war  with  foreign 
powers  is,  by  the  constitution,  committed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  government ;  and,  consequently, 
all  powers  necessarily  connected  therewith.  But  to 
place  beyond  question  the  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment over  the  whole  subject,  the  further  enumera- 
tion of  subjects  was  made.  The  power  to  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  although  incident  to  the  power 
to  declare  and  make  war  may,  nevertheless,  be  exercised 
as  a  measure  of  peace,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  war.  The  law  of  nations  authorizes  the 
sovereign  or  government  whose  subject  has  been  injured 
by  the  depredations  of  a  foreign  potentate  or  state,  or 
the  subjects  thereof,  to  grant  to  the  injured  party  this 
mode  of  redress,  where  justice  has  been  denied  him  by 
the  state  to  which  the  party  doing  the  injury  belongs. 
Letters  of  mai^que  signify  the  passing,  or  the  authority 
to  pass,  the  boundaries  of  the  offending  state,  in  order  to 
make  reprisal  by  seizing  the  persons  or  goods  of  the 
subjects  of  such  offending  state,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  until  satisfaction  for  the  injury  is  made.  This 
right  is  granted,  because  the  delay  of  making  war  may 
sometimes  be  detrimental  to  individuals  who  have  suf- 
fered by  such  depredations ;  and  this  method  is  resorted 
to  to  enable  them  to  obtain  speedy  justice.^    The  prin- 

t  Tripler,  Code  Politique,  p.  889. 

t  Tripler,  9upra ;  see  Lawrence,  Wheat.,  p.  621  and  notes. 
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ciple  involved  is  that  of  anthorizing  the  injured  party 
to  take  the  remedy  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  the 
government  will  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

S  447.  The  whole  subject  of  exercising  war  power  is 
committed  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  congreaa 
Thus,  it  is  authorized  to  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water,  committing  the  admiralty  jnrisdie^ 
tion  of  the  nation  to  the  general  government  exclusively. 
The  power  to  raise  and  support  armies  is  unlimited, 
except  as  to  the  duration  of  the  appropriations.  That 
is,  the  house  of  representatives  is  renewed  every  two 
years,  by  members  fresh  from  the  people,  and  newly 
instructed  in  their  wishes,  therefore  they  are  not  to 
be  bound  by  appropriations  made^for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  a  period  longer  than  the  official  term  of  the 
members  making  the  appropriations.  Thus,  if  one  con- 
gress had  unnecessarily  increased  the  army,  and  had 
made  provision  for  its  support  and  maintenance,  the 
next  congress  can  continue  the  appropriations,  or  not, 
as  they  think  proper.  By  this  means  the  unlimited 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  is  sufficiently  within 
the  control  of  the  people;  and  their  maintenance 
depends  upon  new  appropriations  to  be  made  every  two 
years.  Congress  is  also  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 
that  is,  the  subject  of  providing  and  continuing  a 
sufficient  naval  force  for  national  exigencies  belongs 
exclusively  to  congress,  and  its  authority  over  the  whole 
subject  is  as  unlimited  as  sovereignty  can  grant.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  of  prescribing  the  rules  by  which 
the  land  and  naval  forces  are  to  be  governed ;  and  also 
to  make  such  provisions  as  they  please  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  for  any  purpose^  for  which  the  military  may 
become  necessary ;  that  is,  either  to  execute  the  laws, 
to  suppress  rebellion,  or  to  repel  invasion.  It  is  also 
authorized  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disci- 
plining the  militia;  and  also  for  governing  such  portion 
of  them  as  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

S  448.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  — 
not  exceeding  ten  miles  square — as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  shall 
have  power  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erectioii  of  forts^ 
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magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
baikUngs ;  and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers.  By  the  operations  of  this 
daase,  congress  Incomes  the  legislature  of  the  District 
of  Oolnmbia,  for  all  purposes  of  internal  police  admin- 
istration, and  the  authority  of  the  general  and  state 
government  are  united  in  the  general  government.  This 
was  deemed  necessary  to  avoid  conflicts  which  might 
arise  between  the  local  authorities  of  any  state,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  nation.  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  local  and  domestic  inter- 
ests, and  for  the  administration  of  law  to  local  and 
domestic  relations,  congress  has  hitherto  found  it 
impracticable  to  enter  into  the  details  of  such  legisla- 
tion ;  and  has  generally  supplied  this  local  necessity  by 
adopting  the  local  laws  of  the  state  from  which  the  par- 
ticular territory  was  taken,  as  the  law  of  such  territory, 
by  reSnacting  it  for  such  territory.  In  doing  this  it 
has  made  such  alterations  or  modifications  of  the  state 
laws  as  it  thought  proper,  and  then  provided  for  the 
administration  thereof  by  national  authority. 

S  449.  Oongress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  iM>wers — meaning  the  powers 
pertaining  to  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  eighth 
section — and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  thereof.  By  the  provisions  of  this  clause, 
oongress  is  vested  with  sovereign  legislative  authority 
over  the  enumerated  subjects,  committed  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  or 
to  any  department  thereof ;  so  that  whatever  legislation 
may  be  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  plenary  authority 
over  any  enumerated  subject  committed  to  the  jnrisdic* 
tion  of  the  general  government,  congress  has  the  express 
authority  of  the  constitution  to  supply.  Thus,  congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  d&c,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  such 
power.  Oongress  shall  have  power  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  snch 
power.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States ;  and  congress 
shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 

34 
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sary  a.Dd  proper  to  carry  into  execution  such  power. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish ; 
and  congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  to  execution  such  power. 
Thus  this  eighteenth  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution  gives  to  congress  express 
authority  to  legislate  to  any  extent  that  legislation  may 
be  necessary  in  administering  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  nation  in  respect  to  all  subjects  committed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  government.  Under  this 
clause,  much  that  has  been  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
implied  power  of  the  constitution  is  expressly  granted. 
In  truth,  under  its  just  operation,  there  is  little  left  to 
implication. 


OHAPTEE  XIV. 

PBOHIBITIONS  AKD  BESTRICTI0N8. 

S  450.  Sections  nine  and  ten  of  the  first  article  are 
made  up  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  general  government,  and  also  upon  the  state  gov- 
ernments. These  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  power 
become  important  as  manifesting  the  understanding  of 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  constitution,  as  to 
the  extent  of  powers  otherwise  supposed  to  be  granted. 
For  it  is  a  plain  proposition,  that  there  existed  no 
occasion  to  limit  or  restrict  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted ;  and  the  form  of  prohibition  implies  that  those 
making  it,  deemed  it  to  be  necessary.  Thus,  the  first 
clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution  provides,  that  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 
Unless  the  authority  to  prohibit  the  migration  or  import- 
ation of  persons  into  the  country  had  been  conferred 
upon  congress  by  the  constitution,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  inserting  such  prohibition.  The  only  authority 
conferred  upon  congress  touching  the  subject  of  the 
migration  and  of  the  importation  of  persons,  is  to  be 
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foand  in  the  -third  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article,  taken  in  connection  with  the  eighteenth 
clanse  of  the  same  section.  Thus,  congress  shall  have 
power  to  regnlate  commerce  with  foreign  natioDS,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 
and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carryiDg  into  execution  such 
power.  The  construction  put  upon  this  provision  of 
the  constitution  by  the  inhibitions  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  ninth  section,  imports  that,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  con- 
stitution, congress  had  full  authority  over  the  subject 
of  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations ;  and  also  between  the  several  states,  extending 
to  the  migration  from  state  to  state ;  and  also  to  the 
importation  of  persons  from  abroad,  into  the  United 
States.  The  migration  of  persons  has  reference  to  the 
right  to  pass  from  state  to  state  within  the  union; 
while  the  importation  of  persons  has  reference  to  bring- 
ing them  in  from  abroad.  This  prohibition  extended 
only  for  the  term  of  twenty  years;  so  that  after  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  congress  had  plenary 
authority  over  the  whole  subject,  and  still  has.  In 
short,  the  prohibitions  of  the  ninth  section  imply,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  constitution,  the 
whole  authority  upon  those  subjects  was  conferred  upon 
congress.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  first  clause  of  the  ninth  section,  were 
supposed  to  be  slaves ;  and  that  the  efibct  of  this  prohi- 
bition was  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  twenty  years. 
That  is,  the  general  government  had  no  authority  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  eight ;  nor  had  it 
authority  over  the  coastwise  and  interstate  trade  in 
slaves  prior  to  that  time.  But  as  soon  as  that  limitation 
of  the  power  of  the  general  government  ceased,  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  slave  trade  was 
entirely  within  the  legal  control  of  congress,  and  the 
traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  between  the  slave-breeding 
and  the  planting  states,  could  have  been  prohibited  at 
any  time  thereafter. 

^  451.  This  prohibition  was  a  compromise  between 
the  friends  of  the  union,  and  the  people  of  certain 
states,  who  refused  to  become  members  of  the  proposed 
nnion  unless  the  right  to  bring  in  slaves  from  abroad 
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fcfr  a  limited  time,  was  conceded  to  the  states.  The 
public  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  against  this.  But 
this  concession  seemed  the  only  alternative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  government,  which  would  ultimately 
have  authority  over  the  whole  subject.  The  accusation 
sometimes  made  against  the  United  States,  that  by  this 
provision  they  legalized  for  twenty  years  an  act  which 
they  afterward  declared  piracy,  is  not  strictly  just  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
the  government,  each  state  exercised  authority  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  because  there  was  no  organizd 
authority  to  supervise  its  political  action; — that  the 
people  of  the  several  states,  though  a  nation  in  fact, 
had  no  organized  government  to  represent  them  in  their 
national  character  as  sovereign.  Therefore,  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  general  government,  it  became  necessary 
to  exercise  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  in  order 
to  come  to  some  basis  of  union  ;  and  while  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  nation  was  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  there  were  certain 
states  which  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  place  themselves 
under  an  authority  with  powerto  enforce  such  regula- 
tion. To  insist  upon  such  condition  was  to  defeat  the 
whole.  Therefore,  patriotic  citizens  concluded  to  con- 
cede to  the  states  the  right  to  import  slaves  into  the 
country  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  when  they  would 
get  control  of  such  power  ;  that  such  would  be  a 
wiser  policy  than  not  to  get  control  of  it  at  all.  They 
acted  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  better  to  begin 
with  little  even,  than  to  reject  allfi^because  everything 
eould  not  be  obtained  at  the  commencement.  But  after 
the  government  was  instituted,  congress  lost  no  time  in 
interdicting  the  traffic  in  slaves  as  far  as  its  power 
extended,  by  prohibiting  American  citizens  from  carry- 
ing it  on  between  foreign  countries ;  and  by  prospective 
legislation  it  abolished  the  whole  traffic  as  soon  as  the 
limitation  of  its  authority,  in  that  respect,  was  at  an  end. 
Mild  and  moderate  penalties  were  found  to  be  ineffect- 
ual, and  finally  the  slave  trade  was  declared  piracy,  and 
made  punishable  with  death.^ 

§452.  The  terms  "migration"  and  "importation'*  are 
of  peculiar  significance  in  this  ninth  section  of  the  con- 
stitution. Slaves  were  an  article  of  commerce  between 
the  several  states ;  and  they  were  also  brought  in  from 
alnroad.  The  clause  conferring  upon  congress  the  power 
1  Aoti8aa,oh.iia 
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to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states,  necessarily  included  the  i>ower  to 
control  this  commerce  in  slaves,  not  only  from  abroad, 
but  also  among  the  states.  Hence,  the  prohibition. 
The  migration — that  is,  the  passing  from  place  to  place 
within  the  United  States  —  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existiug  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight.  Nor  shall  the 
importation — that  is,  the  bringing  in  from  abroad — of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  be  prohibited  by  the  congress 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  being  to  extend  to  the 
original  thirteen  states  the  right  to  supply  themselves 
with  slaves  either  fh)m  abroad  or  from  the  neighboring 
states,  congress  always  had  the  power  over  this  subject 
except  as  to  the  original  thirteen  states.  That  is,  any 
of  the  states  then  existing,  had  a  right  to  be  permitted, 
under  this  restrictiou,  to  bring  into  their  jurisdiction 
slaves  from  any  quarter.  But  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned,  whether  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri  or  Kentucky 
had  any  such  right.  They  were  not  theu  existing  states. 
But  since  slavery  has  ceased  as  a  legal  condition  in  all 
of  the  states,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  any  impor- 
tance to  be  considered. 

S  453.  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it."  ^  The 
constitution  contemplates  a  state  of  peace  and  general 
security,  when  the  ordinary  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ment will  be  adequate  to  every  requirement.  But  it 
also  contemplates  a  condition  of  public  danger  when 
the  ordinary  functions  of  civil  government  will  not  be 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  when  the  civil 
administration  will  be  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  mai^ 
tial  administration  of  authority.  But  whether  the  civil 
or  military  authorities  administer,  the  authority  admin- 
istered is  the  same;  the  end  sought  is  the  same;  and  the 
government  administering  is  the  same.  It  is  only  a 
different  mode  of  administration,  suited  to  different 
circumstances.  In  times  of  peace,  all  presumptions  are 
in  favor  of  peace.  It  is  presumed  that  every  man  will 
obey  the  law ;  and  that  every  man  has  obeyed  the  law  ; 

1  Art.  1,1 9,  Const.  U.S. 
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and,  altbongh  the  law  be  disregarded,  every  man  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  his  guilt  is  established.  Every 
subject  is  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  natu- 
ral liberty  until  he  is  accused  of  some  delinquency ;  and 
then,  his  personal  liberty  can  be  interfered  with  only  by 
due  process  of  law.  When  arrested,  he  can  require  to 
be  informed  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  the  nature  of  the 
accusation,  and  demand  a  speedy  and  impartial  trial. 
If  this  be  denied  to  him,  the  great  writ  of  liberty — the 
habeas  corpus — will  come  to  his  aid,  and  if  illegally  or 
unjustly  detained,  restore  him  to  liberty.  The  civil 
administration  of  government  is  designed  for  peace.  It 
is  cautious,  deliberate,  formal,  exact,  and  governs  gen- 
erally by  silent,  unostentatious  authority.  It  oMers 
and  is  obeyed  without  strife.  Its  power  is  the  voice 
of  authority  evidenced  by  the  peaceful  seal,  silent,  but 
potential.  In  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
the  civil  department  was  intrust^  with  the  exercise 
of  the  civil  powers  in  time  of  peace.  When  no  danger 
threatened  by  invasion  from  without  or  rebellion  from 
within,  all  the  presumptions  in  favor  of  peace,  security 
and  innocence  were  to  continue.  The  silent  authority 
of  the  law  was  to  govern ;  and  no  person  was  to  be 
interfered  with  except  in  due  form  of  law.  The  consti- 
tution contemplates  this  condition  of  peace  as  the  natural 
and  ordinary  condition  of  the  nation,  especially  in  the 
internal  administration  of  its  authority.  All  its  civil 
provisions  are  designed  to  apply  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  civil  administration  of  its  powers.  Then  it  is 
that  all  its  forms  of  administration  must  be  observed ; 
that  courts  of  justice  must  be  open  to  all  to  hear  their 
complaints ;  to  give  them  its  process ;  to  determine 
their  rights,  and  to  execute  the  judgments  of  the  law. 
Then  it  is  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
c<aunot  be  suspended;  —  that  no  soldier  can  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner; — 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  cannot  be  violated;  —  that  warrants  must 
be  issued  only  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized  ;  — 
that  no  person  can  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  upon  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  &c.  All  these,  and 
many  other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  reter  to  the 
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eivil  administratioQ  of  antliority  in  time  of  peace,  and 
are  supremely  binding  upon  government  and  people. 
But  tbe  civil  administration  of  authority  is  limited  to 
times  of  peace  and  public  security  incident  thereto; 
and  is  not  suited  or  designed  to  apply  to,  the  condi- 
tion of  war ;  when  it  is  said,  et  silent  inter  leges  arma; 
when  civil  courts  are  shut,  and  the  voioe  of  the  law  is 
silent ; — then  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
may  be  suspended,  because  the  public  safety  requires 
it ;  —  then  a  soldier  may  be  quartered  in  any  house  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  though  the  owner  thereof 
does  not  consent  thereto ; — then  persons  may  be  seized, 
their  houses  and  papers  may  be  searched,  without 
formal  warrants  supported  by  oath,  &c. ;  —  then  persons 
may  be  held  to  answer  for  capital  and  other  offenses 
without  presentment  or  indictmeut  by  grand  jury,  &c. 

§  454.  In  general,  it  is  a  princii»le  of  civil  administra- 
tion, that  the  law  can  only  take  notice  of  delinquencies 
which  have  already  occurred ;  can  only  punish  offenses 
committed ;  and  although  it  can,  in  certain  cases,  inter- 
fere to  prevent  injuries,  yet  such  is  not  the  general 
character  of  its  administration.  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
a  time  of  public  danger,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
rebellion  or  an  invasion  by  an  armed  force ;  when  the 
forms  of  law  are  discarded  ;  when  its  authority  is 
despised,  and  force  bears  sway;  —  then  all  the  civil 
presumptions  applicable  to  a  time  of  peace  and  quiet 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  law  cease,  because 
the  condition  upon  which  the  presumptions  were  based 
have  ceased.  Then  men  were  presumed  to  be  obedient ; 
now  they  are  openly  in  rebellion;  —  then  they  were 
presumed  to  be  loyal ;  now  they  are  known  to  be  trai- 
torous;—  then  they  were  presumed  to  be  supporters  of 
the  public  authority ;  now  they  are  known  to  seek  its 
overthrow.  President  Lincoln,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
May  19,  1863,  from  the  Hon.  Erastus  Corning  and 
others,  inclosiug  the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  held 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  presents 
the  subject  in  forcible  language:  '"Ours,"  says  he,  ''is  a 
case  of  rebellion — so  called  in  the  resolutions  before 
me — in  fact,  a  clear,  flagrant  and  gigantic  case  of 
rebellion;  and  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that 
*  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  lidbeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it,'  is  the  provision  which 
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specially  applies  to  our  present  case.  This  provision 
plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  those  who  made 
the  constitution,  that  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are 
inadequate  to  cases  of  rebellion — attests  their  purpose, 
that  in  such  cases  men  may  be  held  in  custody,  whom 
the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would  discharge. 
Habeas  corptis  does  not  discharge  men  who  are  proved 
guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed 
by  the  constitution  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested 
and  held  who  cannot  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined 
crime,  'when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it.'  This  is  precisely  our 
present  case  —  a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public 
safety  does  require  the  suspension.  Indeed,  arrests  by 
process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion,  do 
not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former 
is  directed  at  the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and 
continuous  perpetration  of  crime;  while  the  latter  is 
directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against  the 
government,  which,  at  most,  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no 
great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  case,  arrests  are 
made,  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done,  as  for  what 
probably  would  be  done.  •  •  Of  how  little  value  the 
constitutional  provision  I  have  quoted,  will  be  rendered, 
if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined  crimes  shall 
have  been  committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
notable  examples :  Gen.  John  0.  BBECEiNBiDaE,  Oen. 
BoBEBT  E.  Lee,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Gen.  John 
B.  Magruder,  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Preston,  Gen.  Simon  B. 
BuoENEB  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now 
occupying  the  very  highest  places  in  the  rebel  war 
service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the  government 
since  the  rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well 
known  to  be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  had 
we  seized  and  held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would 
have  been  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  then 
committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law." 

§  455.  During  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war — Feb- 
ruary, 14, 1862  —  the  subject  of  making  military  arrests 
was  transferred  to  the  war  department,  representing  the 
authority  of  the  president  as  commander-in-chief,  which 
department  in  issuing  an  executive  order  in  relation  to 
state  prisoners,  recited,  in  substance,  that  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  formidable  insurrection  based  on  a  conflict 
of  political  ideas,  being  an  event  without  precedent  in 
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tbe  Uoited  States,  was  necessarily  attended  by  great 
confosion  and  perplexity  of  the  public  mind.  Disloyalty, 
befinre  unsaspected,  suddenly  became  bold,  and  treason 
astonished  the  world  by  bringing  at  once  into  the  field 
military  forces  superior  in  numbers  to  the  standing  army 
of  the  United  States ;  —  that  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment was  paralyzed  by  treason ;  defection  appeared 
in  the  senate — in  the  house  of  representatives — in  the 
cabinet — in  the  federal  courts ;  ministers  and  consuls 
returned  from  foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrec- 
tionary councils,  or  land  or  naval  forces ;  commanding 
nnd  other  ofiScers  of  the  army  and  in  the  navy  betrayed 
the  counsels,  or  deserted  their  pasts  for  commands  in  the 
insurgent  forces.  Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue, 
and  in  the  post-offlce,  as  well  as  in  the  territorial 
governments  and  in  the  Indian  reserves.  Not  only  gov- 
ernors, judges,  legislators  and  ministerial  officers  in  the 
states,  but  even  whole  states  rushed  one  after  another 
with  apparent  unanimity,  into  rebellion.  The  capital 
was  besieged,  and  its  connection  with  all  the  states 
cot  off.  Even  in  portions  of  country  the  most  loyal, 
political  combinations  and  secret  societies  were  formed 
furthering  the  work  of  disunion ;  while  from  motives  of 
disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited  passions  or  per- 
verted sympathies,  individuals  were  found  furnishing 
men,  money  and  materials  of  war  and  supplies  to  the 
insurgent  military  and  naval  forces.  Armies,  ships, 
fortifications,  navy-yards,  arsenals,  military  posts  and 
garrisons,  one  after  another  were  betrayed  or  abandoned 
to  the  insurgents.  Congress  had  not  anticipated,  and 
BO  had  not  provided  for  the  emergency.  The  municipal 
authorities  were  powerless  and  inactive.  The  judicial 
machinery  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to 
sustain  the  government,  but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 
Foragn  intervention,  openly  invited  by  the  insurgents 
and  industriously  instigated  by  the  abettors  of  the 
insurrection,  became  imminent,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  the  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the 
most  perfect  moderation  in  our  intercourse  with  nations. 
The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  though 
fortonately  not  distracted  or  disheartened.  In  this 
emergency  the  president  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  with 
energy  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  constitution 
confided  to  him  in  cases  of  insurrection.  To  the  extent 
It  seemed  necessary,  he  substituted  the  martial  for  the 

36 
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civil  powers  of  the  governmeDt,  that  he  might  avert 
the  public  danger.  ^ 

g  456.  In  time  of  war  or  rebellion,  when  the  danger 
is  present  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
forms  and  rules  of  law  as  applicable  to  a  time  of  peace, 
can  be  made  an  instrament  of  danger,  rather  than  of 
security ;  when  force  must  repel  force,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  the  enemy  must  be  thwarted  by  the  seizure 
of  all  instruments  of  mischief,  of  whatever  character, 
and  wherever  found,  then  the  martial  administration 
of  authority  is  demanded,  and  the  obtrusion  of  civil 
authority  to  arrest  or  hinder  the  efficiency  of  the  mili- 
tary arm  must  not  be  permitted.  The  suspension  of 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  implies,  that 
in  time  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  when  the  public  safety 
requires  it,  the  civil  functions  of  government  are  to 
cease  to  any  extent  necessary ;  and  that  those  charged 
with  the  exercise  of  this  power  are  to  determine  when 
that  necessity  occurs.'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
under  the  constitution,  the  same  congress  which  exeiv 
cises  supreme  legislative  authority  in  time  of  peace, 
also  remains  supreme  in  time  of  rebellion  or  war.  The 
same  executive  bead  of  the  nation  in  time  of  peace, 
remains  the  head  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war.  In 
time  of  peace  he  executes  the  authority  of  the  nation 
by  due  process  of  law,  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
those  civil  tribunals  authorized  to  supervise  his  civil 
administration.  But  in  time  of  rebellion  or  war  he 
executes  the  same  authority  of  the  nation  ;  not  civilly, 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  but  by  martial 
power,  as  the  commander-in-chief  and  military  head  of 

I  See  executive  order  in  relation  to  state  prisoners,  dated  War  Departanent, 
February  14, 1862. 

3  Opinion  of  Judge  Stkwart,  on  the  application  of  Senator  Pngh  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Cincinnati,  May  6,  1883,  for  a  writ  of 
habecu  corpus,  to  brins  before  said  Circuit  Court  Clement  L.  Vallandiffham, 
who  had  been  arrestea  by  order  of  Gen.  Burnslde,  and  ordered  for  trial  before 
a  court-martial.  Said  Judge  Stewart:  "  Men  should  know  and  lay  the  truth 
to  heart,  that  there  is  a  course  of  conduct  not  involving  overt  treason,  and  not 
subject,  therefore,  to  punishment  as  such,  which  nevertheless  implies  moral 
guilt  and  a  gross  offense  against  the  country.  Those  who  live  under  the  pro- 
tection, and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  our  benignant  government  must  learn  that 
they  cannot  stab  its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they  cherish  hatred  and  hostil- 
ity to  it,  and  desire  its  subversion,  let  them  withdraw  ft'om  its  Jurisdiction, 
and  seelE  the  fellowship  and  protection  of  those  with  whom  they  are  in  sym- 
pathy. If  they  remain  with  us,  while  they  are  not  of  us,  they  must  be  subject 
to  such  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes  and 
will  enforce.  And  let  them  not  complain  if  the  stringent  doctrine  of  military 
necessity  should  iind  them  to  be  the  legitimate  subjects  of  Its  action.  I  have 
no  fear  mat  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine  will  lead  to  any  invasion  of  the 
personal  security,  or  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  will  be  made  on  insufficient  grounds.  But  if  there 
should  be  an  occasional  mistake,  such  an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  preservation  of  the  nation  *  and  I  confess  I  am  but  little 
moved  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  those  who,  wnlle  they  indignantly  denounce 
violation  of  personal  liberty,  look  with  no  horror  upon  a  despotism  as  unmiti- 
gated as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.'* 
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the  nation  in  actual  war.  Bat  whether  the  president 
administer  the  authority  and  power  of  the  nation, 
either  as  chief  executive,  or  as  commander-in-chief,  he 
administers  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  the  nation.  And  whether  he 
employ  the  civil  agencies  of  administration  in  times  of 
peace,  or  the  martial  agencies  in  times  of  rebellion  or 
war,  it  is  the  same  government,  administering  the  same 
antbority,  according  to  the  forms,  and  in  the  manner, 
prescribed  by  the  people  themselves.  The  president  pro- 
claiming martial  law,  and  putting  on  the  robes  of  power 
as  commander-in-chief,  when  the  presence  of  rebellion 
or  war  requires  it,  is  performing  as  much  a  constitutional 
duty  as  when  administering  civilly  according  to  estab- 
lished legal  forms  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  —  as  well  the 
martial,  in  times  of  public  danger  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence of  rebellion  or  war,  as  the  civil,  in  times  of  public  ' 
security  and  peace.  It  is  his  duty  to  change  the  civil 
to  the  martial  functions  of  power,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  demands  it. 

§  457.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  loyal  forces  can,  undoubtedly,  whenever 
the  public  safety  demands  it,  suspend  the  administration 
of  civil  authority,  and  substitute  martial  law  in  its 
place ;  and  this  may  be  done  whenever  and  wherever  it 
is  necessary.  But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  American  government,  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  substitution  of  martial  for  civil  authority,  when 
it  is  likely  to  be  necessary  to  extend  the  operation  of 
martial  law  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  to 
continue  it  for  any  considerable  time.  Accordingly,  con- 
gress in  the  winter  of  1863,  during  the  great  rebellion, 
gave  to  the  president  authority,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  '*to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
haheaa  corpus,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places,  and 
with  regard  to  such  persons  as  in  his  judgment  the 
public  safety  may  require."  Under  this  authority 
the  president  caused  many  evil  disposed  persons  to  be 
arrested  in  the  loyal  states,  and  to  be  confined  in  forts 
and  military  prisons.  For  exercising  this  necessary 
power,  he  was  denounced  as  a  tyrant,  and  his  authority 
to  make  such  arrests  in  places  remote  from  the  army, 
and  from  the  insurgent  states,  was  warmly  contested. 
Under  the  guise  of  devotion  to  the  *'  union  and  the 
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constitution,"  public  meetings  were  called,  and  resola- 
tions  were  passed,  denouncing  the  president  for  causing 
disloyal  persons  in  the  loyal  states  to  be  arrested.  In 
reply  to  resolutions  of  this  character  sent  to  him  by  the 
chairman  of  a  democratic  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Albany  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1863,  he  remarks : 
''  By  the  third  resolution  the  meeting  indicate  their 
opinion,  that  military  arrests  may  be  constitutional  in 
localities  where  rebellion  actually  exists ;  but  that  such 
arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion 
or  insurrection  does  not  actually  exist.  They  insist  that 
such  arrests  shall  not  be  made  *  outside  of  the  lines  of 
necessary  military  occupation,  and  the  scenes  of  insur- 
rection.' Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  constitution  itself 
makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe  there 
is  any  such  constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that 
the  class  of  arrests  complained  of  can  be  constitutional 
only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  them ;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  cases 
they  are  constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety  does 
require  them,  as  well  in  places  to  which  they  may  pre- 
vent the  rebellion  extending,  as  in  thos6  where  it  may 
be  already  prevailing;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain 
mischievous  interference  with  the  raising  and  supplying 
of  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebel- 
lion may  actually  be ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain 
the  enticing  of  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where  they 
would  prevent  mutiny  in  the  army ;  equally  constitu- 
tional at  all  places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public 
safety,  as  against  the  dangers  of  rebellion  or  invasion."  ^ 

>  Letter  of  President  Lincoln  to  Erastus  Coming  and  others,  June  18. 1888^ 
In  tbls  letter  the  president  continues :  **  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned 
by  the  meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandlgham  was,  by 
a  mlUtarv  commander,  seized,  tried,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  words 
addressea  to  a  public  meeting,  In  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  administration, 
and  In  condemnation  of  the  milltarT  orders  of  the  general.  Now  if  there  be 
no  mistake  about  this;  if  this  assertion  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth;  if 
there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  arrest  was 
wrong.  Bui  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was  made  for  a  very  different  reason. 
Mr.  vallandlgham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  union, 
and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  laboring  with  some  effect  to  prevent 
the  raising  of  troops;  to  encourage  desertions  ftom  the  army ;  and  to  leave  the 
rebellion  without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He  was  not 
arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  the  personal  interests  of  ^he  commanding  general ;  but  because  he 
was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the 
nation  depends.  He  weus  warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  mili- 
tary constitutional  Jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Vallandlgham 
was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  this  arrest  waa 
metde  on  mistake  of  facts,  whicn  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonably 
satlsfiBbctory  evidence.  I  understand  the  meeting  whose  resolutions  I  am  con- 
sidering, to  be  In  fovor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  by  military  force -~ by 
armies.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
desertions  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires, 
and  the  law  and  the  constitution  sanction  this  punishment.  Must  I  shoot 
a  simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a 
wily  agitator  who  Induces  him  to  desert  t  *  *  If  I  am  wrong  on  this  question 
af  constitutional  power,  my  error  lies  in  believing  that  certain  proceedingi 
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S  458.  It  is  a  great  error  to  snppoae  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  provided  for  the  same  mode  of  administration 
in  times  of  pablic  danger,  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  rebellion,  general  insubordination,  or  invasion,  and 
in  times  of  peace  and  public  security.  It  is  not  that 
the  constitution  itself  is  different  in  the  time  of  insur- 
rection or  invasion,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  peace ; 
bat  it  has  provided  for  modes  of  administration,  differ- 
ent under  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  security  of  peace. 
When  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  silent,  yet 
potent  authority  of  the  law,  then  the  civil  mode  of 
administration  is  constitutional;  but  when,  by  reason 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  civil  administration  becomes 
ineffectual  to  public  security,  then  the  martial  mode  of 
administration  is  constitutional ;  and  whether  the  one 
mode  or  the  other  shall  be  adopted  is  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  either  the  president'  or  congress,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  exigency  calling  for  their  determin- 
ation. When  the  danger  is  not  imminent,  and  it  is 
safe  to  await  the  action  of  congress,  then  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  question  to  the  action  of  that  body. 
But  if,  by  any  sudden  invasion  or  rebellion  the  public 
safety  should  demand  more  speedy  action,  then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
president  to  proclaim  martial  law,  and  apply  that  mode 
of  administration  contemplated  by  the  constitution 
during  the  existence  and  presence  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion. The  fears  lest  civil  liberty  should  be  overthrown 
by  the  suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  hubean 
eorfus  during  the  great  rebellion,  had  no  just  founda- 
tion ;  nor  were  they  sustained  by  facts  or  logic ;  and  the 
history  of  the  times  as  interpreted  and  understood  in 
the  future,  will  reveal  the  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  administration,  in  this  respect,  as  having  its 
foundation  in  the  craft  of  the  mere  politician,  and  not 
in  the  judgment  of  the  statesman  or  patriot.  ^ 

are  oonstltational  when.  In  caaes  of  rebellion  or  Invasion,  the  pnbUo  safety 
reqalres  them,  which  woald  not  be  constitutional  when.  In  the  abeenoe  or 
reoelllon  and  Invasion,  the  constitution  does  not  reqnl^  them;  In  other 
words,  that  the  constitution  Is  not,  in  its  application,  in  all  respects  the  same 
In  case«  of  rebellion  or  invasion  involving  tne  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  times 
of  pix>fbund  peace  and  public  security." 

1  To  the  meeting  held  at  Albany.  May  16, 188S,  Governor  Ssticoitb  writes  as 
follows:  **If  this  proceeding"  — speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Vallandlgham— **ia 
approved  by  the  government,  and  sanctioned  by  the  people,  it  is  not  merely  a 
step  toward  revolution  — it  is  revolution.  It  will  not  only  lead  to  military 
daspotlam— it  establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  aspect  it  mast  b» 
aooepted,  or  in  this  aspect  r^eoted.  *  *  The  reope  of  this  country  now  wait 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  the  decision  of  the  administration  upon  these  aota. 
Having  given  it  a  generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  we  pause  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  government  it  £»  for  which  we  are  asked  to  pour  out  oar  blood 
and  oar  treasure.  The  action  of  the  administration  will  determine  In  the  minds 
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S  459.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed.  BiMs  of  attainder  are  defined  to  be  signal 
exertions  of  penal  justice,  and  adapted  to  exigencies 
unprovided  for  in  the  penal  code.  They  are  such  special 
acts  of  the  legislature  as  inflict  punishment  upon  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  ofibnses,  such  as 
treason  and  felony,  without  any  conviction  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  England,  if  the 
special  act  inflicted  capital  punishment,  as  in  cases  of 
treason  or  felony,  it  was  denominated  a  hill  of  attainder; 
but  if  it  inflicted  a  milder  punishment,  it  was  more 
properly,  a  hiU  of  pains  and  penalties.  In  hiUs  of  attain- 
der the  legislature  assume  the  judicial  magistracy, 
weighing  the  enormity  of  the  charge,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  it ;  then  they  decide  the  political 
necessity  and  moral  fitness  of  the  penal  judgment. 
These  legislative  sentences  of  condemnation  have  the 
force  of  law,  but  are  applicable  only  to  the  particular 
delinquent,  and  expire  as  to  their  chief  or  positive 
effiect^,  with  the  occasion  of  their  enactment. '  Thus, 
persons  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  attainted  of  treason 
after  death ;  and  Lord  Coke  says  many  such  acts  have 
been  made.'  These  attainders  were  such  as  affected 
either  the  crimen  the  evidence^  or  the  punishment.  As 
affecting  the  crime,  it  was  usual  in  England  in  times  of 
domestic  rebellion  to  pass  acts  of  parliament  inflicting 
peualties  of  attainder  on  persons  by  name,  who  had 
levied  war  agaiust  the  king,  and  had  fled  from  justice, 
provided  they  should  not  surrender  by  a  day  prefixed. 
The  neglectiug  to  surrender  by  the  appointed  day, 
constituted,  or  rather,  consummated,  the  new  treason 
against  which  the  attainder  was  directed.  Until  that 
time,  it  was  inchoate  and  unripe  for  the  operation  of 

of  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  states,  whether  this  war  la 
waged  to  pat  down  rebellion  at  the  south,  or  destroy  tree  Instltatlons  at  the 
north."  The  meeting  for  which  this  letter  was  written,  and  at  which  It  was 
read,  was  denominated  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  party,  and  It  pledged  the 
party  to  Its  views.  Similar  meetings  of  the  same  party  were  held  Uirooghout 
the  north,  breathliis  forth  the  same  spirit.  And  particularly  were  such  meet- 
ings held  in  New  York  city  and  PhlladelDhla.  On  the  11th  of  Jane,  a  state 
convention  of  the  democratic  party  was  held  at  Oolambns,  Ohio,  and  Vallan- 
dtgham  was  their  nominee  for  governor.  It  was  well  known  to  these  men 
—  that  is,  to  the  leading  ones— that  at  the  very  time  they  were  holding 
these  political  meetings,  and  denoancing  the  administration  for  making  these 
arrests,  that  a  secret  conspiracy  existed  throughout  the  western,  middle  and 
eastern  states,  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  rebellion:  — that  they  boasted  of  an  efficient,  organised  band  of  over 
three  hundred  thousand  strong,  scattered  throughout  the  north,  ready  to  rise 
at  a  preconcerted  signal,  and  Involve  the  north  in  bloodshed  and  civil  strife  :— 
that  the  boldness  of  many  of  those  who  were  arrested  was  owing  to  the 
fiict,  that  they  believed  the  Iiinooln  government,  as  they  called  it,  was  about 
to  be  overthrown. 

1  2  Wooddeson,  pp.  021, 822. 
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the  particular  statute.^  The  acts  of  attainder  passed 
against  domestic  rebels  were  enforced  in  a  summary 
manner.  No  indictment  was  preferred  to  a  grand  jury; 
but  the  statute  was  certified  into  chancery  by  the  clerk 
of  the  parliament,  in  pursuance  of  writ  directed  to  him 
for  that  purpose ;  it  was  then  removed  into  the  king's 
bench,  where  the  whole  proceeding  was  entered  upon 
the  record,  and  the  prisoner  was  asked  what  he  had  to 
allege  why  execution  should  not  be  awarded  against 
him.  These  bills  of  attainder  in  their  operation  in 
respect  to  crime,  sometimes  determined  things  to  be 
treason  which  by  no  prior  law  had  been  so  declared.'  It 
is  probably  for  this  reason,  that  ez  post  facto  laws  are 
prohibited  in  this  connection.  Thus,  *'  No  bill  of  attain- 
der or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  A  bill  of 
attainder  as  affecting  the  evidence,  was  passed  in  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  changing  the  law  as  to 
the  evidence  in  his  case.  The  statute  requiring  two 
witnesses  in  the  more  atrocious  kinds  of  high  treason,' 
the  bill  in  Fenwick's  case  was  sustained  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  witness,  not  upon  oath,  by  allowing 
written  evidence  not  competent  in  ordinary  trials ;  and 
by  hearing  proof  of  what  had  been  sworn  when  Sir  John 
Fenwick  was  not  a  party,  nor  present ;  and  of  things 
transacted  by  his  wife,  which  could  not  legally  excul- 
pate or  convict  her  husband.  ^  Such  are  the  nature  of 
bills  of  attainder  which  are  prohibited  by  the  constitu- 
tion. By  ez  post  facto  law,  in  the  constitution,  is  meant 
only  those  acts  which  are  of  a  criminal  or  penal  charac- 
ter. The  supreme  court  define  an  ex  post  facto  law  thus : 
''  It  is  one  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  committed."  ^  The 
supreme  court  have  also  decided  that  the  term  ex  post 
facto  law  does  not  apply  to  civil  laws,  or  civil  pro* 
ceedings.  ^ 

S  4(K).  It  is  a  rule  of  constitutional  government,  that 
the  legislative  and  judicial  office  shall  be  separate,  and 
one  body  shall  not  exercise  the  functions  of  both.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  nation  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  interior  courts  as  the  con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  in 

1  2  Wooddeson,  pp.  (OS,  828. 
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spirit  makes  it  impossible  for  coDgress  to  pass  bills  of 
attaiuder  withont  this  special  profaibitioD.  Nevertheless, 
the  special  prohibition  was  properly  inserted,  showing 
in  express  terms,  that  the  founders  of  the  American 
governmeDt  repudiated  that  species  of  judicial  legisla- 
tion tending  to  a  subversion  of  that  liberty,  and  of  those 
rights  of  the  subject,  which  the  government  was  insti- 
tuted to  protect  and  preserve.  Says  Dr.  Palbt:  "This 
fundamental  rule  of  civil  jurisprudence  is  violated  in 
the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confiscation,  in  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties,  and  in  all  ex  post  facto  laws  what- 
ever, in  which  parliament  exercises  the  double  oflSce 
of  legislature  and  judge.  And  whoever  either  under- 
stands the  value  of  the  rule,  or  collects  the  history  of 
those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  invaded,  will  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  been  wiser  and 
safer  never  to  have  departed  from  it.  He  will  confess, 
at  least,  that  nothing  but  the  most  manifest  and  imme- 
diate peril  of  the  commonwealth  will  justify  a  repetition 
of  these  dangerous  examples.  If  the  laws  in  being  do 
not  punish  an  offender,  let  him  go  unpunished ;  let  the 
legislature,  admonished  of  the  defect  of  the  law,  pro- 
vide against  the  commission  of  future  crimes  of  the 
same  sort.  The  escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never 
produce  so  much  harm  to  the  community,  as  may  arise 
from  the  infraction  of  a  rule  upon  which  the  purity  of 
public  justice  and  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  essen- 
tially depend." 

§  461.  While  considering  the  subject  of  HUs  of 
attainder^  and  ex  post  facto  law,  another  provision  of  the 
constitution  comes  appropriately  under  consideration. 
Section  three  of  the  third  article  provides,  that  "trea- 
son against  the  United  States  shall  consist  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  That  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  upon  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act ;  or  on  confession 
in  open  court.  That  congress  shall  have  power  to 
declare  the  punishment  of  treason;  but  no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.'*  These 
restrictions  upon  the  constituents  of  treason,  the  evi- 
dence requisite  to  a  conviction,  and  the  punishment  to 
be  denounced  against  it,  had  reference  to  certain  Ic^gal 
abuses  or  enormities  practiced  under  the  constitution  of 
the  English  government,    In  England  treason  oonsisted 
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in  any  act  which  the  government  saw  fit  to  denounce 
as  such.  The  term  treason  imported  betrayal,  treachery, 
or  breach  of  faith.  It  was  a  general  appellation  made 
use  of  by  the  law  to  denote  not  only  offenses  against 
the  king  and  government,  but  also  that  accumulation 
of  g^ilt  which  arises  whenever  a  superior  reposes  confi- 
dence in  a  subject  or  inferior,  between  whom  and  him- 
self there  subsists  a  natural,  civil  or  even  a  spiritual 
relation ;  and  the  inferior  so  abuses  that  confidence,  so 
forgets  the  obligations  of  duty,  subjection  and  allegiance, 
as  to  destroy  the  life  of  any  superior  or  lord.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  the  same  principle  of 
tieachery  in  private  life,  as  would  have  urged  him  who 
bttbors  it,  to  have  conspired  in  public  against  his  liege 
lord  and  sovereign:  and,  therefore,  for  a  wife  to  kill 
her  lord  or  huslmnd,  a  servant  his  lord  or  master,  an 
ecclesiastic,  his  lord  or  ordinary,  these  being  breaches  of 
the  lower  allegiance  of  private  and  domestic  faith,  are 
denominated  petit  treason.  But  when  disloyalty  so 
rears  its  crest,  as  to  attack  majesty  itself,  it  is  called  by 
way  of  distinction,  high  treason.^  By  the  ancient  com- 
mon law  there  was  great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the 
Judge  to  determine  what  constituted  treason,  whereby 
the  creatures  of  tyrannical  princes  had  opportunity  to 
create  abundant  constructive  treasons :  that  is,  to  raise  by 
forced  and  arbitrary  construction,  offenses  into  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  treason  which  never  were  suspected 
to  be  such.  But  to  prevent  these  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  multitude  of  constructive  treasons,  the  statute 
of  25  Edward  III,  cb.  2,  was  made,  which  defined  what 
ofltenses  only  should,  for  the  future,  be  held  to  be 
treason.  This  statute  comprehended  all  kinds  of  trea- 
son under  seven  distinct  branches. 

1*  Where  a  man  should  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  king,  his  queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir. 

2.  Where  a  man  violates  the  king's  companion,  oi 
eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  heir. 

3.  Where  a  man  levied  war  against  the  king  in  his 
realms. 

4.  Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in 
bis  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm 
or  elsewhere. 

fi.  Where  a  man  countefeits  the  king's  great  or  privy 
seal. 
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6.  Where  a  man  counterfeits  the  king's  money,  or 
brings  false  money  into  the  realm,  counterfeit  to  the 
money  of  England,  knowing  the  money  to  be  false  to 
merchandise  and  to  make  payment  withal. 

7.  If  a  man  slay  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the 
king's  justices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  justices 
in  eyre,  or  justice  of  the  assize,  and  all  other  justices 
assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in  their  places 
doing  their  offices.^ 

But  this  method  of  defining  what  should  constitute 
treason  was  not  sufficient,  to  satisfy;  so  the  act  pro- 
ceeded, "Because  other  like  cases  of  treason  may 
happen  in  time  to  come  which  can  not  be  thought  of 
or  declared  at  present,  it  is  accorded  that  if  any  other 
cause,  supposed  to  be  treason  which  is  not  above  speci- 
fied, doth  happen  before  any  judge,  the  judge  shall 
tarry  without  going  to  judgment  of  th&  treason  till  the 
cause  be  shown  and  declared  before  the  king  and  his 
parliament,  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treason  or 
other  felony.  In  consequence  of  this  power,  constitu- 
tionally inherent  in  every  subsequent  parliament,  new 
treasons  could  be  declared  at  any  time,  and  persons 
could  be  made  subject  to  the  punishment  of  treason 
by  bills  of  attainder,  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  parliament.  This  omnipotent  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  define  an  act  as  treason,  and  to  denounce  the 
penalties  of  treason  after  the  act  had  been  committed, 
is  an  abuse  of  legislative  power  which  the  constitution 
seeks  to  avoid:  and  therefore  provides,  that  n^  bills  of 
attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be  passed;  and  goes 
further,  and  declares  what  acts  alone  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  constitute  treason,  to  wit,  ''treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  mily  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort."^ 

S  462.  Under  the  British  constitution  the  transcend- 
ent powers  of  the  legislature  or  parliament  are  such,  that 
no  act  can  bind  a  subsequent  parliament  to  its  definition 
of  treason ;  as  for  example;  under  the  reign  of  Eichard 
U,  the  legislature  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  declaring 
new  treasons,  so  much  so  that  in  the  first  year  of  his 
successor's  reign  an  act  was  passed  reciting  ''  that  no 
man  knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do,  speak 
or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pains  of  treason ;  and  therefore 

t  Const.  II.,  B.  art.  8, 9 1. 
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it  was  accorded  that  in  do  time  to  come  any  treason  be 
judged  otherwise  than  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of 
King  Edward  the  Third.^  This,  says  Blackstone,  swept 
away  at  once  the  whole  load  of  extravagant  treasons 
introduced  in  the  time  of  Richard  11.^  But  again 
between  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV,  and  Mary,  the  spirit  of 
inventing  new  treasons  was  revived,  such  as  offenses 
of  clipping  money,  breaking  prison  or  rescue,  when  the 
prisoner  was  committed  for  treason ;  burning  houses  to 
extort  money ;  stealing  cattle  by  Welshmen ;  execrations 
against  the  king;  calling  him  opprobrious  names  by 
pnblic  writing,  &c.*  The  principle  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
this  power  to  abuse  legislative  authority  creating  new 
treasons  ad  libitum,  as  it  exists  under  the  British  consti- 
tution, is  taken  away  by  the  American  constitution. 
The  cdnstitution  of  the  general  government  has  defined 
what  acts  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  treason,  and 
congress  has  no  i>ower  to  extend  the  definition.  The 
Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  has  placed  its  con- 
struction upon  it.^  Said  the  court,  to  constitute  that 
specific  crime,  war  must  be  actually  levied  against  the 
United  States.  However  fiagitious  may  be  the  crime  of 
conspiring  to  subvert,  by  force,  the  government  of  onr 
country,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to 
levy  war,  and  to  levy  war,  are  distinct  offenses.  The 
first  must  be  brought  into  open  action  by  the  assemblage 
of  men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of 
levying  war  cannot  be  committed.  •  •  •  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can 
be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms 
against  his  country.  On  the  contrary  if  war  be  actually 
levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable 
purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
are  to  be  considered  traitors.  But  there  must  be  an 
actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose, 
to  constitute  the  levying  of  war."  There  is  considerable 
latitude  left  to  the  court  in  determining  the  treasonable 
purpose,  as  well  also  as  what  constitutes  adhering  to  the 
enemies  and  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  During  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  (Governor  of  Virginia 
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proposed  to  Hr.  Hinckman,  of  New  York,  agent  of  the 
New  York  and  Virginia  Steamship  Oompany,  payment 
for  two  steamers  of  that  line  which  had  been  seized  for 
the  rebel  service.  Mr.  Hinckman  was  informed  that  an 
acceptance  of  that  offer  by  him  would  be  treated  as 
an  act  of  treason  against  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward 
stated  the  point  thus :  "  An  insurrection  has  broken  out 
in  several  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  including  Vir- 
ginia, designed  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  ei^ecutive  authorities  of  that  state 
are  parties  to  that  insurrection,  and  so  are  public  ene- 
mies. Their  action  in  seizing  or  buying  vessels  to  be 
employed  in  executing  that  design  is  not  merely  without 
authority  of  law,  but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for 
any  person  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies* 
To  sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  is  their  purpose  to 
use  as  ships  of  war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort 
To  receive  money  from  tl^m  in  payment  for  vessels 
which  they  have  seized  for  those  purposes,  would  be  to 
attempt  to  convert  the  nnlawful  seizure  into  a  sale,  and 
would  subject  the  party  so  ofliending  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason,  and  the  government  would  not 
hesitate  to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment."  Although 
the  constitution  thus  defines  the  constituents  of  treason, 
there  is  great  latitude  of  construction  to  determine  what 
acts  shall  amount  to  levying  war ;  and  what  to  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

S  463.  Another  evil  incident  to  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  define  or  create  new  treasons  was  their  power 
to  receive  what  species  of  evidence  they  pleased,  and  to 
determine  upon  what  amount  to  convict  of  treason. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  Sir  John  Fenwick 
was  indicted  for  treason  upon  the  oaths  of  two  wit- 
nesses. Sir  John  obtained  a  delay  of  his  trial,  and  in 
the  mean  time  one  of  the  witnesses  departed  from  the 
realm  ;  and,  as  the  statutes^  then  required  two  witnesses 
to  convict  of  high  treason,  it  became  necessary  for  par- 
liament to  provide  for  his  case.  For  this  cause  a  bill 
of  attainder  was  introduced,  which  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons  a  formal  trial.  Upon  this  trial,  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
were  departed  from.  A  single  witness  was  examined, 
not  upon  oath,  because  such  was  the  custom  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  written  evidence  not  admissible 
in  common  trials  was  introduced ;  what  had  been  sworn 
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lo  in  a  case  in  which  Sir  John  was  not  a  party,  and 
when  he  was  not  present,  was  given  in  evidence ;  and 
testimony  of  things  transacted  by  his  wife,  which  could 
neither  exculpate  nor  convict  the  husband,  were  ad- 
mitted. In  this  manner  he  was  convicted,  and  suffered 
the  penalties  of  treason,  except  the  king  remitted  all 
the  corporal  severities  which  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
judgment,  except  decapitation.^  Abuses  of  this  charac- 
ter instructed  the  American  people  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimoify  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court. 

§  464.  The  next  abuse  incident  to  the  English  system 
of  creating  new  treasons  ad  libitum^  which  the  people 
sought  to  provide  against,  was  the  effect  and  conse- 
quences of  an  attainder  of  the  crima  According  to  the 
English  theory,  there  were  certain  results  following 
the  judgment  upon  conviction  of  treason,  as  being 
necessarily  incident  thereto.  The  penalty  of  the  law  to 
be  executed  upon  the  person  of  one  convicted  of  treason 
was  rigorous  in  the  extreme.  He  was  required  to  be 
put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  unusual  craelty. 
His  bowels  were  to  be  taken  out  while  he  was  yet  alive, 
and  burned  in  his  presence.  He  was  to  be  quartered, 
decapitated,  etc  But  in  addition  to  the  penalty  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  person  of  the  convict,  certain  inci- 
dents also  attended  the  judgment  upon  conviction  of 
high  treason.^  Forfeiture  to  the  king  of  all  his  lands 
and  tenements  of  inheritance,  whether  fee-simple  or  fee- 
tail,  with  all  his  rights  of  entry  on  lands  or  tenements 
which  he  had  at  the  time  of  committing  the  treason,  or 
at  any  time  afterwards,  to  be  forever  vested  in  the 
crown.  This  forfeiture  related  back  to  the  time  the  act 
of  treason  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate 
sales  and  incumbrances.  The  natural  justice  of  this 
forfeiture,  says  Blackstone,  is  founded  on  this  consider- 
ation ;  that  be  who  hath  thus  violated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government,  and  broken  his  part  of  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people,  hath  aban- 
doned his  connection  with  society,  and  hath  no  longer 
any  right  to  those  advantages  which  before  belonged 
to  him  purely  as  a  member  of  community;  among 
which  social  advantages  the  right  of  transferring  or 
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transmitting  property  to  others  is  the  chief;  and  further 
he  adds,  "  Such  forfeiture,  moreover,  whereby  his  pos- 
terity must  suffer  as  well  as  himself,  will  help  to  restrain 
a  man,  not  only  by  his  sense  of  duty  and  dread  of  per- 
sonal punishment,  but  also  by  his  passions  and  natural 
affections,  and  will  interest  every  dependent  and  rela- 
tion he  has,  to  keep  him  from  offending  in  such  man- 
ner.^ These  forfeitures,  consequent  upon  the  attainder 
of  treason,  differ  from  those  pronounced,  or  rather  cre- 
ated, by  the  statutes  oi j^rcemiinire  and  others  in  this: — 
the  latter  forfeitures  are  made  a  pari  of  the  judgment 
and  penalty  inflicted  by  the  respective  statutes ;  and  they 
do  not  follow  as  mere  consequences  of  the  attainder. 
Besides  the  forfeiture  of  all  estate  in  lands,  the  convict 
also  forfeits  all  goods  and  chattels,  with  this  distinc- 
tion : — Lands  are  tbrfeited  upon  attainder,  and  not  be- 
fore ;  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  conviction ; 
because  in  many  cases,  where  goods  are  forfeited,  there 
never  is  any  attainder,  which  happens  only  where  judg- 
ment of  death  or  outlawry  are  given.  The  distinction 
between  conmction  and  attainder  is  this : — ^The  oonmction 
may  happen  without  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry; 
but  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  cannot  take  place 
until  after  conviction.  When  the  judgment  of  the  law 
is  pronounced,  and  final  action  had,  then  attainder  takes 
place.  The  forfeiture^  relating  back  to  the  commission 
of  the  act  of  treason,  instantaneously  takes  place;  in- 
heritable blood  ceases  to  connect  the  attainted  with  the 
past  or  future,  and  nothing  remains  for  him  in  this 
world  but  the  fearful  execution  of  the  death  sentence, 
with  its  attendant  horrors.  2.  The  remaining  incident 
of  attainder  of  treason,  is  that  of  the  corruption  of 
blood.  It  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  judg- 
ment of  attainder;  and  this  corruption  of  the  blood 
proceeds  both  upward  and  downward,  so  that  the 
attainted  person  can  neither  inherit  lands  or  other  heredi- 
taments from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those  already  in 
possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to,  any  heir; 
but  the  same  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  subject  to 
the  King's  superior  right  of  forfeiture ;  and  he  also  ob- 
structs all  descents  to  posterity  wherever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  title  through  him  to  a  remote  ancestor. 
%  465.  When  sentence  of  death,  the  most  terrible  and 
highest  judgment  known  to  the  laws  of  England,  is 
pronounced,  the  immediate,  inseparable  consequences 
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from  the  ooninion  law  is  attainder.  For  when  it  is  now 
clear  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  crimiDal  is  no  longer 
fit  to  live  upon  the  earth,  but  is  to  be  exterminated  as  a 
monster  and  a  bane  to  human  society,  the  law  sets  a 
note  of  infamy  upon  him,  puts  him  out  of  it«  protection, 
and  takes  no  further  care  of  him,  than  barely  to  see  him 
executed.  He  is  then  called  attaint ;  attinctus^  stained 
and  blackened.  He  is  no  longer  of  any  credit  or  repu- 
tation; he  cannot  be  a  witness  in  any  court;  neither  is 
he  capable  of  performing  the  functions  of  another  man, 
for  by  an  anticipation  of  his  punishment,  he  is  already 
dead  in  law.  This  is  afUr  judgment \  for  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  man  oorwicted^  and  attainted,  though 
they  are  frequently,  through  inaccuracy,  confounded 
together.  After  conviction  only,  a  man  is  liable  to  none 
of  these  disabilities,  for  there  is  still,  in  contemplation 
of  law,  a  possibility  of  innocence.  Something  may  be 
offered  in  arrest  of  judgment:  the  indictment  may  be 
erroneous,  which  will  render  his  guilt  uncertain,  and 
thereupon  the  present  conviction  may  be  quashed :  he 
may  obtain  a  pardon,  or  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy, both  of  which  suppose  some  latent  sparks  of  merit 
which  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  fault.  But  when 
jndgmeut  is  once  pronounced,  both  law  and  fate  conspire 
to  prove  him  completely  guilty,  and  there  is  not  the 
remotest  probability  left  of  anything  to  be  said  in  his 
favor.  Upon  judgment,  therefore,  of  death,  and  not 
before,  the  attainder  of  a  criminal  commences;  or  upon 
such  circumstances  as  are  equivalent  to  judgment  of 
death ;  as  judgment  of  outlawry  on  a  capital  crime  pro- 
noun<^  for  absconding  or  fieeing  from  justice  which 
tacitly  confesses  the  guilt.  For  these  reasons,  either 
upon  judgment  of  outlawry,  or  of  death  for  treason  or 
felony,  a  man  is  said  to  be  attainted.^ 

S  466.  It 'was  in  view  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
treason,  as  it  then  existed  in  England,  that  these 
provisions  of  the  constitution  were  A'amed.  The  con- 
stitution not  only  confined  the  subject  of  treason  to  the 
act  of  levying  war  against  the  nation,  and  in  adhering 
to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort ;  and  fixed 
upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  evidence  which  should 
be  indispensible  to  conviction ;  but  it  went  further,  to 
abolish  or  make  impossible  those  incidents  of  attainder 
of  treason  already  described.  It  gives  to  congress,  in 
the  broadest  terms,  the  power  to  declare  the  punishment 

1  4  BL  Com.  880, 881. 
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of  tieaaon  ;  that  is,  congress  may  impose  what  penalty 
it  thinks  proper  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  of  the 
criminal,  or  upon  his  property  ;  but  whatever  is  inflicted 
upon  him  or  his,  mnst  be  a  part  of  the  penalty  prescribed 
by  law ;  and  shall  not  follow  a<)  the  inevitable  conse- 
qaence  of  the  judgment  by  which  he  becomes  attaint. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  consequences  of  the 
attainder  are  no  part  of  the  penalty  denounced  against 
the  criminal.  They  follow  inevitably,  the  condition  in 
which  the  criminal  is  placed  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as 
soon  as  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  all  possible  hope 
is  extinguished,  and  the  guilty  one  becomes  attainted. 
Then  the  blood  is  corrupted,  connecting  with  neith^the 
past  or  the  future.  Then  forfeiture  takes  place,  because 
there  is  in  him  nothing  of  manhood  left  to  which  it  can 
attach.  He  is  without  ancestor  or  heir ;  and  what  he 
possessed  at  the  time  to  which  the  attainder  relates,  goes 
to  the  king  by  forfeiture.  In  this  view  the  language  of 
the  constitution  is  simple  and  appropriate;  congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  the  puui^ment — affix  the 
penalty — of  treason  ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason — ^that 
is,  no  tainted  condition  of  the  criminal  resulting  from 
the  judgment  of  condemnation — shall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  diuring  the  life  of  the  per- 
son attainted. 

S  467.  There  have  been  two  classes  of  eonsta:qctioB 
placed  upon  the  last  clause  of  this  provision,  which 
cause  their  advocates  to  arrive  at  very  different  results 
as  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  it.  One  party  insists  that 
it  is  a  limitation  upon  the  penalty  which  congress  is 
empowered  to  denounce  as  the  punishment  for  treason ; 
that  owing  to  this  provision  congress  can  not  make  an 
absolute  forfeiture  of  real  estate  to  the  governm^t  a 
part  of  the  penalty  of  the  crime ;  but  can  extend  its 
effect  only  during  the  life  of  the  traitor.^  The  other 
party  insist  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  penalty  which 
congress  is  authorized  to  declare  as  the  punishment  tor 
treason  ;  that  it  refers  only  to  the  period  during  whidi 
the  party  shall  be  liable  to  be  attainted ;  that  is,  the 
attainder  shall  take  place  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted.  There  is  a  third  view  which  seems  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  meaning  of  the  language 
used,  and  the  purpose  the  people  bad  in  view  at  the 
time  than  either  of  the  foregoing  constructions,  and  it 
excludes  both  of  the  others ;  that  is,  it  affirms  that  the 
latter  clause  of  this  provision  is  neither  a  limitation  upon 
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tbe  power  of  congress  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treaaoui  nor  upon  the  time  during  which  the  person 
•hall  be  attainted ;  but  that  it  means,  as  its  language 
imports,  that  there  can  be  a  condition  in  the  criminal 
known  as  attainted ;  produced,  as  iu  law,  it  only  can  be 
produced,  by  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  law  upon 
tbe  convicted  felon ;  and  that  the  incidents  of  that 
attainder,  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  can  follow 
as  in  England,  but  only  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted.  After  death  the  attainder  shall  cease ;  that 
is,  the  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  shall  be  at  an 
6nd»  and  as  to  all  that  come  after  him  as  heirs  they  may 
take  through  him  as  though  his  blood  had  qever  been 
irrupted.  Each  of  these  constructions  will  be  consid- 
ered in  their  order,  premising  first,  that  no  light  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  debates  in  the  convention  framing,  or 
the  conventions  adopting  the  constitution  ;  nor  has  the 
Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  yet  put  its  con- 
atruction  upon  that  clause. 

S  468.  The  theory  that  the  clause  under  consideration 
is  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  congress  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason  is  objectionable  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  First,  the  language  of  the  clause  forbids 
such  construction.  To  suppose  it  to  be  a  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  congress  to  affix  by  law,  the  pen- 
alty for  treason,  is  to  give  to  the  word  "  attainder  "  a 
meaning  and  an  office  which  has  no  warrant  in  any 
former  use.  Attainder,  as  used  in  law,  implies  the 
imparting  of  a  state  or  condition  to  the  person  by  the 
pronunciation  of  the  sentence  which  the  law  denounces 
upon  the  convicted  felon  or  traitor.  Attainted,  implies 
tbe  state  of  the  felon  produced  by  the  judgment,  bereft 
of  civil  life,  of  human  sympathy  and  connections ;  with- 
out the  protection  of  law,  awaiting  only  to  be  executed. 
Corruption  of  blood,  and  forfeiture  are  the  immediate 
and  inseparable  consequences  of  this  attainted  condition, 
wrought  out  by  the  condition  itself.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion, ''no  attainder  of  treason  sJuUl  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture  except"  for  a  limited  time.  The 
penalty  of  the  law  enters  in  to  make  the  judgment. 
The  judgment  of  the  law  produces  the  attainted  condi- 
tion ;  and  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  result  from 
that  condition  as  an  inseparable  consequence.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  most  unwarrantable  interpretation  of  the 
language  used  to  make  this  clause  a  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Oongress  to  declare  the  punishment  for  trea- 
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SOD.  Second,  if  the  language  used  would  admit  of  such 
interpretation  consistently  with  any  former  use  of  the 
same,  the  provision  would  so  limit  the  power  of 
Congress  in  denouncing  the  penalty,  as  to  virtually 
protect  the  property  of  the  traitor  from  confiscation  or 
even  use  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  unless  the 
government  should  preserve  the  life  of  the  traitor  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  use  of  his  property.  In  all 
governments  the  penalty  of  treason,  that  is,  of  that 
species  of  treason  which  aims  at  the  life  of  the  state  or 
government,  is  death.  And  after  conviction  and  sen- 
tence, it  is  not  usual  to  defer  for  a  long  time,  the  period 
of  execution.  If,'  then,  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
can  subject  the  property  of  the  traitor  to  forfeiture,  is 
limited  to  the  period  between  sentence  and  execution, 
the  life  estate,  per  autre  vie — during  the  life  of  the  felon 
— would  be  of  little  value.  Ordinarily,  if  justice  should 
be  done  by  the  speedy  execution  of  the  law,  upon  the 
guilty,  the  tenant  would  have  little  time  to  raise  and 
gather  his  crops.  The  estate  would  commence  at  the 
moment  of  judgment,  and  end  on  the  day  of  execution. 
Such  cannot  be  the  true  construction  of  that  clause. 

S  469,  The  theory  that  the  clause  under  consideration 
is  a  limitation  upon  the  period  during  which  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  convict,  adjudge  and  attaint  a  traitor,  is  objec- 
tionable for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  must  be  distorted  to  adapt  it  to  the  expres- 
sion of  such  idea  or  limitation.  Had  the  authors  of 
that  instrument  intended  to  express  such  a  limitation 
they  would  probably  have  said,  *'  but  there  shall  be  no 
attainder  of  treason  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted,  which  shall  work  a  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture." But  even  under  this  form  of  sentence,  or  any 
other  form  which  can  be  given  to  it,  except  as  it  stands 
in  the  constitution,  the  word  attainder  cannot  be  used 
in  its  strictly  legal  sense,  and  sustain  the  hypothesis  that 
it  is  either  a  limitation  upon  the  jtenalty  for  treason  or 
upon  the  time  for  trying  the  accused.  A  second  objec- 
tion to  this  interpretation  or  construction  is,  that  the  con- 
stitution had  before  provided  against  the  exercise  of  any 
such  authority  to  attaint  a  person  after  his  death,  so  that 
if  such  be  its  real  meaning,  this  clause  is  without  value. 
Under  the  greatest  latitude  practiced  in  England,  crea- 
ting new  treasons,  passing  bills  of  attainder,  and  ezpost 
faeto  lawsj  it  never  happened  that  the  courts  of  England 
went  through  the  formality  of  trying,  convicting  and 
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denoundng  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  a  dead  person. 
When  the  party  denoanced  for  treason  or  other  felony 
was  dead,  it  required  the  omnipotent  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  attaint  him  by  bi]I :  and  therein  is  one  of  the 
advantages,  that  they  could  deal  with  the  dead  as  though 
they  were  still  living.  But  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  provided  against  proceedings  after  the  death 
of  the  accused,  by  the  provision  that  "No  bill  of  attain- 
der or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.*'  Therefore  it 
was  unnecessary  to  insert  the  clause  under  consideration, 
if  the  end  sought  was  to  make  impossible  the  attainting 
of  a  person  after  his  death. 

The  remaining  theory,  and  the  one  which  seems  most 
free  from  objection,  is  that  which  interprets  this  clause 
to  be  a  limitation  upon  the  duration  of  the  corruption 
of  blood  and  forfeiture  incident  to  the  condition  of 
attainder.  The  language  implies  that  there  is  such  a 
condition  as  that  of  attainder  of  treason,  and  that  such 
condition  has  the  power  to  work  a  corruption  of  blood  and 
forfeiture.  In  legal  parlance,  attainder  is  the  immediate, 
inseparable  consequence  of  the  judgment  denouncing 
the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the  convicted  telon,  whether 
by  parliament  or  court.  In  like  parlance,  corniption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  are  the  work  or  result  of  attainder, 
and  form  no  part  of  the  penalty.  Thus,  again,  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  enters  into,  and  becomes  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  whether  it  extends  to  life,  limb,  liberty,  or 
property.  The  attainder  resulted  from  this  judgment, 
and  the  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture,  from  the 
attainder.  This  clause  of  the  constitution,  then,  is  to  be 
construed  as  meaning  that  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted,  that  is,  except  for  a  limited 
period,  measured  by  the  life  of  the  felon.  Such  being 
the  interpretation,  congress  has  full  power  to  denounce 
what  penalty  it  sees  proper,  as  the  punishment  for  trea- 
son, extending  to  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  property.  It  can 
do  every  thing  except  extend  the  period  of  corruption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  incident  to  the  attainted  condition 
of  the  criminal.  It  can  limit  the  forfeiture,  or  take 
it  away  entirely ;  it  can  limit  the  effects  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  or  remove  it  entirely.  Under  the 
English  system,  the  attainted  felon  is  forever  a  broken 
link,  and  can  never  be  the  means  of  connecting  heir 
with  ancestor.  Under  the  American  constitution,  this 
broken  link  continues  but  a  few  days.    It  reaches  only 
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from  judgment  to  execution,  when  the  corruption  cenaes, 
by  the  termination  of  the  attainted  condition,  and, 
therefore,  the  forfeitures  cease.  It  is  not  to  be  objected, 
that  the  forfeiture  amounts  to  nothing,  if  it  continue  no 
longer  than  from  judgment  to  execution.  Congress  has 
authority  to  provide  by  penalty  what  shall  constitute 
the  judgment  against  the  traitor,  and  it  need  leave 
nothing  to  be  operated  upon  by  forfeiture.  According 
to  this  construction,  the  full  force  and  effect  is  given  to 
the  language  used ;  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  the 
English  law  on  the  subject  of  treason  is  removed.  (3on- 
gress  has  full  power  to  declare,  without  limitation,  the 
punishment  of  treason,  and  most  clearly  the  end  in- 
tended by  this  clause  is  fully  secured.  By  this  con- 
struction, the  traitor,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
becomes  attainted,  and  his  attainder  works  corruption 
of  blood  and  forfeiture,  not  forever,  but  for  a  limited 
period,  during  the  life  of  the  felon.  That  is,  while  liv- 
ing, the  traitor,  under  sentence  of  death,  is  a  broken 
link.;  he  is  stained  and  blackened  by  his  ascertained 
crime,  and  is  disconnected  with  ancestor  or  heir,  cut  off 
from  human  sympathy,  from  human  aid,  from  credit, 
reputation,  capacity,  and,  in  anticipation  of  punishment, 
in  law,  already  dead. 

''  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless 
in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration,  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  taken."  The  part  of  the  constitution 
here  referred  to  is  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section 
of  the  fifth  article,  which  provides  that  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  in  the  Union,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers. It  also  provides  the  means  and  manner  in  which 
such  numbers  shall  be  ascertained.  This  subject  was 
considered  in  the  tenth  chapter^  of  this  treatise,  to  which 
reference  is  made. 

S  472.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another.  The  object  of  this  prohibition  is  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible,  in  equality  of  burdens  imposed 
by  the  general  government  upon  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent states.  It  was  the  purpose  of  those  instituting 
the  general  government  to  treat  with  impartiality  the 

1  Ante,  p.  171,  i  837  0<  aeq. 
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people  of  the  oation  without  respect  to  the  particalar 
states  in  which  they  chanced  to  reside.  The  constitu- 
tion commits  the  subject  of  regulating  commerce  to 
oongress;  under  which  general  power  they  have  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  nation,  to  be  exercised  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion.  Without  some  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power,  they  can  do 
what  sovereignty  itself  could  do,  in  its  exercise :  for  the 
terms  of  the  grant  are  absolute  and  unqualified,  giving 
the  regulation  and  control  of  commercial  intercourse  to 
congress.  To  guard  against  such  an  exercise  of  this 
power  as  would  operate  oppressively  upon  particular 
states,  this  provision  was  inserted,  prohibiting  the  levy- 
ing of  an  export  duty  upon  articles  exported  from  any 
state.  This  prohibition  has  been  understood  generally 
as  excluding  from  congress,  authority  to  levy  export 
duties;  in-as-much  as  all  exports  are  from  the  several 
states.  If  congress  were  allowed  to  lay  an  export  duty 
from  any  one  state,  it  might  unreasonably  injure  or  per- 
haps destroy  the  staple  productions  or  common  articles 
of  that  state.  Thus,  some  of  the  states  have  nothing 
but  agricultural  products  for  exportation ;  others  have 
manufacturing  products;  others  still,  derive  their  re- 
sources mainly  from  the  fisheries.  Now  a  duty  laid  on 
any  of  these  classes  of  exports  would  operate  unequally 
upon  the  people  of  the  different  states  living  by  such 
diverse  pursuits.  Such  is  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  constitutional  objection  to  the  authority  of  congress 
to  levy  export  duties.  It  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  state,  as  a  political  institution,  has  a  corporate  and 
vested  interest  in  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple residing  within  its  territorial  limits,  and  that,  therefore 
it  shoold  1^  provided  for,  by  guarding  against  all  possi- 
ble encroachments  by  the  nation  upon  its  corporate  and 
vested  rights  and  interests.  The  language  of  this  pro- 
hibition does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond  denying  to 
congress  authority  to  levy  export  duties  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  particular  state:  that  is,  forbidding  congress 
in  the  levying  of  duties,  to  regard  state  lives.  But  if 
the  prohibition  is  to  be  extended  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
power  in  congress  to  levy  export  duties  by  reason  of 
the  inequality  of  the  operation  of  any  law  which  could 
be  made,  then  the  same  reason  would  be  applicable  to  the 
levying  of  import  duties:  for  while  it  would  be  true  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  states  are  generally 
engaged  in  different  pursuits,  and  produce  for  market 
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different  articles;  it  is  also  true,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  states  generally  impart  different  articles  for 
home  consumption;  and  investigation  will  show  nearly 
as  great  a  diversity  in  the  local  character  of  imports,  as 
there  is  in  the  local  character  of  exports.  But  beside 
this,  the  local  character  of  exports  or  imports  is  not  at 
all  determined  by  state  lines.  Whether  a  locality  shall 
engage  in  any  particular  enterprise  as  that  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  mining,  fishing  or  commerce,  does 
not  depend  upon  state  lines;  and  there  exists  no  reason 
why  the  particular  prohibition  under  consideration 
should  be  construed  as  intended  to  avoid  inequality  of 
burden  by  prohibiting  duties  upon  exports,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  the  exports  from  a  particular  state 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  local  export  duty. 
In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  entire  clause  is,  that 
in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  congress  shall  pay  no 
heed  to  state  lines;  but  shall  so  exercise  its  powers 
that  they  shall  operate  equally  upon  all  citizens,  in 
the  same  manner  as  though  the  political  division  known 
as  states,  did  not  exist. 

$  473.  As  a  historical  fact  the  convention  which  pre- 
pared the  draft  of  the  constitution,  intended  by  this 
clause  to  deny  to  congress  the  power  to  lay  export  duties. 
This  is  very  clearly  manifested  in  their  discussions  upon 
that  subject.  This  prohibition  was  insisted  upon  as  a 
protection  to  the  staple  states,  as  they  were  called. 
Thus,  General  Pinckney  was  alarmed  at  the  remarks  of 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  had  spoken  of  laying  taxes  on 
exports,  because  South  Oarolina  had,  in  a  single  year, 
exported  to  the  amount  of  £600,000  sterling,  all  of  which 
were  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  her  blacks.^  Again  Mr. 
Pinckney  reminded  the  convention  that  if  the  committee 
should  fail  to  insert  some  security  to  the  Southern  States 
against  an  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  taxes  on  exports, 
he  should  be  bound  in  duty  to  vote  against  their  report.'^ 
Again  Mr.  Mason  urged  the  necessity  of  connecting 
with  the  power  of  laying  taxes,  the  prohibition,  that  no 
tax  should  be  laid  on  exports.  He  hoped  the  North- 
ern States  did  not  intend  to  deny  to  the  Southern,  this 
security.'  Mr.  Elsworth  claimed  there  were  solid  reasons 
against  congress  laying  taxes  on  exports.  First,  it 
would  discourage  industry,  as  taxes  on  imports  would 
discourage    luxury.    Second,  the  produce  of  different 

1  Madl8on*8  Debates  In  Congress,  802 ;  5  Elliott's  Debates  by  Llppenoott,  IMS. 
■  Id.,  p.  «S7. 
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states  is  such  as  to  prevent  unifonnity  in  such  taxes 
Third,  the  taxing  of  exports  would  enp^ender  incurable 
jealousies.^  Ou  the  other  hand,  Mr.  King  objected  to 
the  positiou  in  which  the  general  government  would  be 
placed  by  not  allowing  it  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves,  or  to  tax  exports.  He  inquired,  ''  is  this  reasona 
ble?  what  are  the  great  objects  of  the  general  system  ?'* 
First,  defense  against  foreign  invasion;  secondly, 
against  internal  sedition.  Shall  all  the  states  then  bo 
bound  to  defend  each,  and  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to 
introduce  a  weakness  which  will  render  defense  more  dif- 
ficult ?  Shall  one  part  of  the  United  States  be  bound  to 
defend  another  part,  and  that  other  part  be  at  libert}^ 
not  only  to  increase  its  own  danger,  but  to  withhold  the 
compensation  for  the  burden  ?  If  slaves  are  to  be  import 
ted  shall  not  the  efTects  produced  by  their  labor  supply 
a  revenue  the  better  to  enable  the  general  govern- 
ment to  defend  their  masters?  There  was  no  such 
inequality  and  unreasonableness  in  all  this  —  that  the 
people  of  the  northern  states  could  n^ver  be  reconciled 
to  it ;  —  no  candid  man  could  undertake  to  justify  it  to 
them.*  The  clause  as  it  now  stands  in  the  constitution, 
was  the  result  of  the  discussion  and  compromises  of  the 
convention ;  and  it  cannot  well  be  questioned  that  they 
intended  so  to  frame  the  draft  of  this  prohibition,  as  to 
deprive  congress  of  the  iK>wer  to  tax  exports.  But  here 
arises  a  more  serious  question.  The  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  instrument  itself.  It  can- 
not give  a  meaning  to  it  differing  from  the  natural 
imiK>rt  of  the  language  used.  It  is  not  a  question,  what 
were  the  views  of  those  who  made  the  draft  of  the  instru- 
ment but  what  were  the  views  of  those  who  ordained  it. 
If  the  language  used  by  them  be  such  as  to  render  it  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  interpretation,  then  resort  may  be 
had  to  such  principles  of  interpretation  as  well  estab- 
lished rules  will  permit ;  but  in  no  case  can  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  those  who  prepared  the  draft  of  the  in- 
strument be  inquired  into,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  intention  of  another  body  who  adopted  it.  If  the 
expression,  *'  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  state,"  require  an  interpretation  other 
than  that  which  the  natural  import  of  the  language 
used  implies,  then  a  resort  to  the  established  rules  of 
interpretation  is  required ;  and  no  one  is  authorized  to 

1  Hadiaon*!  Debates  In  Cougreati,  pu  4M.   t  IcL,  p.  JVL 
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depart  from  such  rules ;  because  all  instruments  are  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  disclosing  the  intention  of 
the  parties  to  the  same,  as  it  shall  appear  when  inter- 
preted according  to  such  rules.  The  first  principle  of 
construction  requires  that  the  words  used  shall  h^ 
understood  according  to  their  usual  and  most  known 
signification.  If  the  meaning  is  still  dubious,  then  resort 
to  the  context  shall  next  be  had,  by  which  is  included  an 
examination  of  the  preamble  ;  or  of  other  acts  passed 
by  the  same  legislature ;  as  statutes  in  pari  materia  are 
to  be  construed  in  reference  to  each  other.  If  the  mean- 
ing is  still  uncertain,  then  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  is  next  in  order ;  and  the  meaning  still  remaining 
doubtful,  the  last  resort  is  to  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the 
law ;  or  the  motive  which  led  the  legislature  to  enact 
it^  Tried  by  any  or  all  of  these  modes  of  ascertaining 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  above  clause,  and  there  is  but 
one  conclusion ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  over  commerce,  and  in  the  regulation  thereof, 
congress  should  pay  no  heed  to  state  Hues,  but  should 
so  exercise  its  powers,  that  they  should  operate  equally 
upon  all  citizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  if 
the  political  division  known  as  states,  did  not  exist 
If  congress  cannot  levy  export  duties  without  violating 
this  principle,  then  it  is  prohibited  from  doing  so. 

S  474.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  fifth  danse  of 
the  ninth  section  has  the  same  end  in  view,  to  wit :  that 
congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, should  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  are 
members  of  one  government,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
authority  in  that  respect  to  be  obeyed.  Thus, ''  no  prefer^ 
ence  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ; 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  The  effect 
of  this  prohibition  is,  that  congress,  as  the  national 
legislature,  shall  make  no  law  touching  the  subject  of 
regulating  commerce,  which  shall  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  part«  of  the  nation ;  that  is,  its  laws  regu- 
lating commerce  shall  be  general,  and  not  looal.  That 
when  a  ship  has  entered,  cleared,  or  paid  duties  in  any 
port  of  the  United  States,  it  has  discharged  its  duty, 
in  that  respect,  to  the  government,  and  shall  not  be 
lequired  to  do  it  again,  because  it  may  be  bound  to  or 
frcoa  any  other  state. 

1 1 BL  Com.,  SB,W;  ante  p.  128  and  notttk 
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5  475.  ••  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ; 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time."  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  bring 
under  the  inspection  and  authority  of  congress  all 
expenditures  of  money  by  the  nation,  or  for  and  on 
Its  behalf.  The  provision  requiring  an  exhibit  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  from  time 
to  time,  is  designed  as  a  sure  means  of  enlightening 
the  public ;  that  they  may,  through  their  representa- 
tives, know  what  appropriations  are  required ;  and  the 
means  on  hand  by  which  such  requirements  are  to  be 
met.  That  is,  this  provision  is  based  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  law-making  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  that  all  payments  of  money  shall  be  by 
their  authority ;  and  that  they  shall  have  the  means  of 
correct  information,  that  they  may  act  understandingly 
upon  that  subject. 

S  476.  **No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States."  That  is,  the  general  government  has 
no  authority  to  create  classes  or  class  distinctions  among 
the  people ; — that  all  its  laws  shall  be  enacted  upon  the 
byiK>lhesis  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
equally  entitled  at  the  hands  of  their  government ; — 
tlmt  government  is  an  institution  of  the  people,  created 
fmr  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  administering  their 
authority,  to  the  end  that  each  and  all  may  be  secure  in 
tiie  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty;  and  that  equal  and 
exact  justice  may  be  administered  to  all ;  and  that  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  public 
authority,  may  not  be  influenced  to  betray  their  trust,  or 
to  administer  under  a  foreign  influence,  all  persons 
holding  an  ofBce  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  general 
government,  are  prohibited  from  accepting  any  present, 
emolument,  office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from 
any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state,  without  the  consent 
of  congress.^ 

1  Qonit  U.  8.,  art.  1,  {  9,  oL  7. 
8S 
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OHAPTEE  XV. 

OP  THE  STATES  AS  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATIONS — THEIB 
OPPICB,  DUTIES  AND  POWERS. 

g  477.  According  to  the  American  theory,  govern- 
ment has  no  original  aathority.  It  is  an  institution  of 
the  people,  designed  only  as  an  instrument  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and  all  the  power  it  possesses  and  can  properly 
exercise,  is  a  mere  trust  for  the  common  good.  Govern- 
ment is  imposed  upon  society  by  the  law  of  necessity. 
Thus,  the  public  authority  must  be  applied  to  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  the  public  acts  of  the  individual 
members  of  society;  and  also  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  their  private  conduct,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
legal  rights  of  others.  But  this  can  be  done  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  political  organization, 
created  fur  the  purpose  of  exercising  such  public  author- 
ity, and  duly  authorized  to  exercise  it.  Such  political 
body  becomes  a  corporation,  or  an  artificial  person,  hav- 
ing the  qualities  and  attributes,  in  law,  of  a  person,  with 
an  understanding,  will  and  power,  to  be  exercised  within 
the  limits  of  the  authority  conferred,  called  its  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  and 
endowed,  called  its  administration.  Thus,  government 
proper  is  a  creature  of  the  public  authority.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  administration,  by  which  alone  the  public 
authority  is  to  be  made  known  ;  or  by  means  of  which, 
during  its  continuance,  the  public  authority  is  to  be 
represented.  In  treating  of  government,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  it  possesses  powers  to  be  exercised ; 
but  that  all  such  powers  are  trusts,  and  can  be  exercised 
only  in  accordance  with  the  authority  given,  and  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  powers  were  given.  Thus,  the 
general  and  state  governments  are  mere  instruments  of 
administration,  each  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain powers,  over  certain  subjects  or  classes  of  subjects, 
for  specific  purposes.  In  either  case,  the  authority  by 
which  they  administer,  as  well  as  the  authority  adminis- 
tered, by  them  or  either  of  them,  is  the  authority  of  the 
public  or  nation,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment or  institution. 

§  478.  The  government,  whether  of  the  state  or  of 
the  nation,  is  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  created 
by  the  people,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  their 
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authority  over  matters  committed  by  them  to  its  juris- 
diction.   Its  corporate  governmental  character  consists 
of  offices,  to  which  certain  powers  and  duties  are  inci- 
dent; authorizing   the   incumbent   to  exercise  those 
I)ower8,  and  requiring  him  to  perform  those  duties,  in 
the  manner  prescribed,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  offices  were  created.    And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  rights  possessed,  the  duties  enjoined,  and  the 
I)ower8    conferred,  pertain  to    the   office  alone;  and 
the  incumbent  is  the  instrument  designated  to  adminis- 
ter the  office,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.    It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  but 
one  source  of  authority,  and  hence  but  one  authority, 
to  be  administered  by  the  government.    All  govern- 
mental authority  must  be  rooted  and   grounded   in 
sovereignty ;  that  is,  it  must  have  its  basis  in  preroga- 
tive, whether  that  be  found  in  the  monarch  or  in  the 
people.    In  all  forms  of  government  the  absolute  right 
to  command  obedience  must  be  found  somewhere ;  and 
wherever  that  is  found,  there  is  prerogative — there  is 
iovereigniy.    Therefore,  under  all  forms  of  government, 
and  in  all  gradations  of  authority,  that  power  only 
which  oomes  from  sovereignty  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, has  the  right  to  command  obedience— has  authority 
to  govern.    Sovereignty  may  delegate  powers  of  admin- 
istration, and  distribute  administrative  rights  through 
many  gradations  of  office,  from  the  national  to  the 
municipal  government,  or  even  to  the  family;  and  it 
may  map  out  the  subject-s  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  authority  to  each  particular  gradation,  but  it 
does  not  by  so  doing,  divide  itself,  or  create  diverse 
sovereignties.    There  is  present  in  every  subordinate 
jurisdiction  the  same  authority  to  administer,  and  the 
same  authority  to  be  administered ;  and  that  is  the  sov- 
ereignty which  created  the.  jurisdiction  and  authorized 
administration  therein.    The  authority  of  the  humblest 
magistrate  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  is  as 
absolute  as  the  authority  of  the  king.    Belonging  to  an 
inferior  jurisdiction,  his  action  may  be  subject  to  review 
by  a  superior  jurisdiction.     But  until  reviewed  and 
reversed,  it  has  all  the  authority  committed  by  sover- 
eignty to  that  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  it  has  the  authority 
of  sovereignty  itself  in  what  is  officially  done  within 
the  assigned  jurisdiction. 

S  479.  Sovereignty  is  essential  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  government^  whatever  may  be  the 
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form  of  its  admiDistration.  It  is  as  essential  to  a  demo- 
oratio  as  to  a  monarcbical  goverDment  There  most  be 
an  ultimate  authority ;  an  authority  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal ;  an  authority  to  command  in  the  last  resort; 
subject  to  no  legal  restriction — to  no  authoritivo  stay. 
This  sovereignty,  as  the  fountain  from  which  all  govern* 
mental  authority  proceeds,  can  have  no  superior — can 
have  no  equals  within  its  sphere  of  authority.  It  must 
be  prerogative  and  alone.  Every  independent  nation 
must,  from  necessity,  possess  this  sovereignty — this 
prerogative  power  —  as  an  essential  attribute  of  its 
existence.  As  a  nation,  it  cannot  be  inferior  in  author* 
ity  to  any  other ;  and  within  its  limits,  it  can  have  no 
equals.  The  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
possess  this  absolute  sovereignty ;  and  there  is  no  politi* 
cal  power  on  earth  to  question  the  nation's  sovereign 
authority  to  govern  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  pleases  it. 
But  this  sovereignty  i>ertains  to  the  people  as  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  nation,  in  their  original  character  as 
members  of  the  national  society ;  and  it  necessarily 
includes  all  governmental  authority  within  the  limits  of 
the  nation.  For  there  cannot  be  two  independent  sover- 
eignties within  the  same  limits,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  same  territory  and  people.  The  right  of  command- 
ing in  the  last  resort  can  come  from  but  one  source,  and 
be  exercised  by  but  one  authority,  within  the  nation. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  constituting  but  one 
nation,  possess  this  absolute  sovereignty  to  be  exercised 
in  such  a  manner,  and  in  respect  to  such  subjects  as 
they,  in  their  pleasure,  ordain  and  detiermine ;  and  no 
other  governmental  authority  can  exist  or  be  adminis- 
tered within  the  nation,  except  that  which  comes, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  from  the  national  fountain. 
The  principles  of  democracy  are  seen  in  the  source,  and 
in  the  administration,  of  governmental  authority.  In 
the  source,  by  ascribing  to  the  people  in  their  largest 
civil  association,  sovereignty.  In  the  administration  of 
this  authority,  by  committing  to  those  only  who  are  to 
be  affected  by  it,  the  rights  of  administration.  Thus, 
in  respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  common 
defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority  is  committed  to 
the  nation.  In  respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  local 
and  domestic  interests  alone,  the  administration  of  the 
public  authority  is  committed  to  the  people  of  the  state. 
In  respect  to  aU  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests 
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of  the  manicipality,  the  administration  of  th6  public 
anthority  is  committed  to  the  municipality.  The  prin- 
ciple to  be  noticed  is  this :  there  is  but  one  source  of 
this  governmental  authority,  by  whomsoever  and  in 
whatsoever  department  administered.  And  the  right  to 
administer  this  anthority,  like  all  other  political  rights, 
is  conferred  by  the  same  sovereignty.  The  rights  of 
administration,  in  their  origin,  must  have  the  same 
source  as  sovereignty  itself.  That  is,  the  anthority  to 
govern  may  determine  by  whom  its  authority  shall  be 
administered ;  at  least,  it  has  the  rightful  authority  to 
determine  by  whom  it  shall  be  administered.  Thus,  if 
any  particular  class  of  people  are  disqualified  from  the 
exercise  of  that  patriotism,  that  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  one  quali- 
fied to  administer  the  public  authority,  such  class  may 
be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  such  powers.  The 
very  necessity  which  calls  for  the  existence  and  main- 
tenance of  government,  demands  the  exercise  of  proper 
authority  to  determine  by  whom  the  public  authority 
shall  be  administered.  The  right  to  determine  by  whom 
governmental  anthority  shall  be  exercised,  pertains  to 
sovereignty  alone. 

§  480.  The  administration  of  governmental  authority 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  general  and  state 
governments,  furnishes  ample  illustration  of  the  one 
SOURGB  of  authority  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation ; 
and  of  the  divers  modes  of  administering  that  author- 
ity, through  the  instrumentality  of  these  several  cor- 
porate institutions,  called  the  general,  and  the  state 
governments.  In  the  institution  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  members  of 
the  civil  society  constituting  the  one  nation,  exercised 
their  inherent  authority  to  establish  for  themselves  such 
an  agency  or  government  for  executing  their  authority 
as  they  thought  proper.  In  the  exercise  of  this  anthor- 
ityy  ihey  acted  in  virtue  of  their  powers  a^  men  and  not 
a$  members  of  any  organized  government  or  society. 
They  occupied  a  plane  above  political  constitutions,  and 
exercised  the  authority  which  makes  constitutions 
and  founds  governments.  They  exercised  the  prerogar 
tive  authority  to  say,  that  a  national  or  general  govern- 
ment should  be  instituted  for  certain  purposes;  and 
should  have  authority  to  exercise  full  powers  over  a 
certain  class  of  subjects.  They  determined  that  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  the  existing  state  governments  should  be 
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continued ;  and  should  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  the  public  authority  over  such  local  and  domestic 
matters  as  pertained  to  their  local  and  domestic  inter- 
ests; and  as  were  not,  by  them,  committed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  government.  But  iu  deter- 
mining the  limits  of  the  general  and  of  the  local  juris- 
diction of  these  governments,  the  people  consulted  their 
own  pleasure  and  judgment,  and  exercised  their  inherent 
authority ;  and  they  defined  the  several  jurisdictions  of 
these  governments  in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty  alone* 
They  took  from  the  states,  and  conferred  upon  the  gen- 
eral government,  the  right  to  exercise  authority  over 
such  classes  of  subjects  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  people  required  them  to  do.  And  in 
the  constitution  which  they  then  ordained  and  estab- 
lished, they  provided  for  amendments  thereof,  to  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assert  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied form  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  to  take 
from  the  states,  whenever  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
nation  to  do  so,  all  administrative  authority  whatever. 
Thus,  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  shall  concur  in  the 
measure,  can  propose  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
which  become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  parts 
of  the  same  whenever  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states ;  or  by  conventions  therein, 
as  congress  shall  determine.  In  this  way,  any  state 
may  be  deprived  by  national  authority  of  all  adminis- 
trative rights  without  the  consent  of  its  people ;  because 
the  authority  to  do  so  is  in  the  nation,  and  there  is  no 
authority  in  its  particular  government  or  people  to 
forbid  it.  This  illustration  is  sufiicient  of  itself  to  dem- 
onstrate the  subordination  of  state  administration  to 
the  authority  of  the  nation.  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
view  to  affirm  that  the  people  of  the  several  states 
would  never  consent  to  such  amendments  of  the 
national  constitution  as  would  deprive  them  of  state 
administration.  The  people  of  the  several  states  ai^e 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such  members  of 
the  nation,  they  have  authority  to  assent  to  such 
amendments;  and  that  sustains  the  position  that  the 
authority  is  in  the  nation,  and  may  be  exercised  when- 
ever they  think  proper. 

^  481.  The  questions  of  governmental  administraHon 
belong  to  the  sovereignty.  The  authority  to  institute  a 
government,  can  determine  by  whom  that  government 
shall  be  administered,  and  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
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the  powers  of  such  administration,  exercise  them  in 
virtue  of  the  ai^hority  conferred  upon  them,  by  the 
sovereignty,  and  not  in  virtne  of  any  inherent  right  in 
themselves.  Thus,  the  questions  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  general  government  were  deter^ 
mined  by  the  sovereignty  which  instituted  that  govern- 
ment. All  questions  as  to  what  powers  should  be 
committed  to  the  general  government;  what  should 
be  the  structure  of  that  government ;  in  what  manner 
and  by  whom  it  should  be  administered;  how  the 
officers  thereof  should  be  selected  ;  who  should  be 
authorized  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  same ; 
what  should  be  their  duties,  powers  and  responsibilities, 
were  determined  by  the  authority  which  instituted  the 
general  government ;  and  the  same  authority  can  revise, 
modify  or  abolish  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  at 
pleasure.  The  authority  which  took  from  the  states, 
both  as  political  institutions  and  as  people,  any  part  of 
the  subjects  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  placed  the  same 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  could, 
had  it  so  pleased,  have  taken  every  subject  from  state 
jurisdiction  and  have  abolished  state  administration 
entirely.  That  they  did  not  do  it,  was  a  question  of 
expediency,  and  not  of  authority.  The  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  nation  underlies 
all  other  civil  authority  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to 
the  powers  to  be  atlministered,  and  the  authority  by 
which  they  are  to  be  administered.  If  the  states,  as 
political  organizations,  are  allowed  to  participate  in  any 
degree  in  the  administration  of  the  general  government, 
it  is  in  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any 
authority  inherent  in  them.  Thus,  the  state  legislatures 
may  apportion  among  the  citizens  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  the  districts  from  which  their  members  to 
to  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress  shall  be 
elected ;  but  they  can  do  it  only  in  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  the  constitution,  and  that  privilege  is 
liable  to  be  taken  from  them,  at  the  pleasure  of  congress. 
The  state  legislatures  can  elect,  each  two  senators  to 
represent  them  in  the  United  States  senate ;  but  they 
do  so  because  authorized  by  the  national  constitution. 
The  same  authority  which  authorized  the  legislature  to 
select  these  senators,  could  have  given  the  authority 
to  the  people  at  large ;  or  could  have  withheld  it  alto- 
gether.   The  same  is  tnie  of  all  power  conferred  upon 
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the  states  to  participate  in  the  national  administratioii. 
Tbat  power  has  its  authority  in  natmial,  not  state  sov- 
ereignty* and  is  to  be  exercised  as  a  right  or  privilege 
conferred,  not  as  a  right  or  privilege  inherent  in  the 
state ;  and  it  is  to  be  exercised  as  a  truet,  and  not  as 
possessed  in  the  right  of  him  or  it  which  administers. 

S  482.  The  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  inherent 
sovereignty  in  the  institution  and  endowment  of  the 
general  government,  recognized  the  continued  existence 
and  use  of  state  governments  as  inetrunients  of  internal 
administration ;  but  they  recognized  them  as  subordi- 
nated to  the  authority  of  the  nation;  and  they  used 
them  only  as  thus  subordinated.  They  parceled  out  the 
subjects  of  administration  between  the  general  and 
state  governments,  by  enumerating  what  should  belong 
to  the  general,  and  declaring  that  the  rest  should  remain 
with  the  state  administrations.  Tbus,  the  states  then 
existing  virtually  took  their  future  or  continued  exist- 
ence and  authority  at  the  hands  of  the  nation;  and  they 
became  instruments  of  internal  administration  of  such 
powers  as  were  assigned  to  them  by  national  sover- 
eignty ;  and  they  now  hold  such  powers  in  trust  merely 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  nation ;  for  whenever  it  shall  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  people  so  to  amend  their  national 
constitution  as  to  withdraw  from  the  states  any  portion 
of  their  present  powers,  they  will  be  obliged  to  submit 
to  such  determination.  Tbis  subordination  of  state 
institutions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  more 
clearly  apparent  in  the  institution  of  new  states.  Sinoe 
the  assertion  of  national  sovereignty  in  the  United 
States  over  the  subjects  of  civil  administration,  by  the 
institution  of  the  national  government,  some  twenty- 
tbree  new  states  have  been  created  within  the  national 
limits.  These  states  have  been  erected  within  territories 
of  the  United  States,  portions  of  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  nation  since  its  civil  organization  as  a 
government,  but  all  of  which  was  subject  to  the  abso- 
lute and  unrestricted  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  administration  prior  to 
the  erection  of  these  states.  While  remaining  territo- 
ries, no  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  could  be  exercised 
therein  except  by  the  authority  of  congress,  as  the 
national  legislature.  This  authority  of  congress  over 
the  territories  is  usually  based  upon  the  second  clause 
of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  congress  shall  have  power 
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to  didpofie  of,  and  make  all  needfal  rules  and  regalatioDs 
respecting  the  territory,  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  Unit^  States.  But,  aside  from  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  clause,  the  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over,  and  provide  for  the  government  of,  any  territories 
which  the  nation  might  acquire,  would  necessarily 
inhere  in  congress,  as  being  the  body  to  which  the  exer- 
cise of  all  le^lative  authority  over  national  subjects  is 
committed.  If,  as  an  incident  of  sovereignty,  the  nation 
has  authority  to  acquire  such  contiguous  territory  as  its 
safety  and  welfare  demands ;  and  if  such  authority  is 
committed  to  the  proper  departments  of  the  general 
government,  to  be  exercised  in  its  sound  discretion — as 
it  undoubtedly  is  under  the  war  powers — then  the 
acquisition  of  such  territory  draws  with  it,  not  only 
the  property  therein  and  the  right  of  possession  thereof, 
bot  likewise  the  sovereignty  over  the  same ;  that  is,  the 
anthority  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, over  such  territory.  ^  To  hold  the  converse  of  this 
would  be  an  absurdity.  For  if  the  nation,  through  the 
agency  of  the  general  government,  can  acquire  territory 
fiK^m  any  foreign  power,  it  must  either  acquire  the  right 
of  exercising  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  over  the 
same,  or  l^at  right  remains  in  the  foreign  power.  Thus, 
when  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Oalifomia  were 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  or  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  over 
the  same,  was  incident  to  the  transfer,  and  vested  in  the 
nation  with  the  title  to  such  territory.  To  hold  the  con- 
trary would  leave  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  Mexico, 
which  cannot  be  admitted.  The  sovereignty  over  such 
territory  vesting  in  the  United  States,  no  one  can  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  there  not  derived  from,  or  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  That  is,  the  authority  of  the 
nation  over  such  territory  is  absolute,  unless  qualified 
by  the  terms  of  the  grant.  No  government  can  be 
established  there  but  by  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and 
upon  snch  terms  and  conditions  as  the  nation  in  its 
soveragnty  sees  fit  to  impose.  Such  has  been  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  nation  in  respect  to  all  its 
territories.  The  people  of  any  territory  desiring  to 
become  a  state  corporation  for  purposes  of  civil  admin* 
istration,  have  never  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  vest 
themselves  with  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  a  state 
government ;  nor  have  they  been  supposed  to  be  able 
to  exercise,  in  their  own  right,  any  public  authority. 

39 
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Whatever  iK>litical  power  has  been  exercised  by  them  as 
inhabitants  of  the  territory,  has  been  under  the  enabling 
IK)wer  of  the  nation  as  conferred  by  the  legislation  of 
congress.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  number  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory ;  or  what  may 
be  their  qualifications  to  administer  civil  authority,  as 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  they 
have  not,  nor  can  they  acquire  any  political  authority 
except  through  the  enabling  authority  of  the  nation 
through  congress.  All  territorial  legislation  derives  its 
sanction  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation ;  all  terri- 
torial administration  derives  its  authority  from  the  same 
source.  Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  desire 
to  be  enfranchised  with  the  political  powers  and  rights 
of  a  state,  that  they  may  be  authorized  to  administer  in 
respect  to  their  own  local  and  domestic  matters,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  their  charter  —  state  constitution  — 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  congress,  exercising 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation,  prescribes.  The 
people  of  the  territory  may  draft  the  form  of  their 
proposed  constitution  —  may  submit  the  same  to  the 
approval  of  the  inhabitants  —  and  they  may  approve 
of  the  same ;  it  is  still  without  political  life  or  power 
until  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  by  its  incor- 
porating and  enfranchising  act,  gives  it  political  exist- 
ence and  administrative  authority.  Colorado  has  been 
asking  enfranchisement,  Nebraska  has  been  asking  the 
same,  but  the  charters  presented  by  them  did  not  please 
congress,  and  they  prescribed  the  terms  to  which  they 
must  accede  before  they  could  be  incorporated  and 
enfranchised  as  political  states,  and  become  vested  with 
political  powers  as  state  citizens. 

§  483.  To  create  a  new  state  within  the  union,  requires 
the  exercise  of  national  authority,  incorporating  the 
inhabitants  within  a  certain  territory  over  which  the 
United  States  has  exclusive  authority,  and  the  general 
government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  into  a  body 
IK>litic ;  thereby  vesting  them  with  such  powers  as  by 
the  national  constitution  are  confided  to  state  adminis- 
trative authority,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  further 
inhibitions  and  restrictions  as  the  terms  of  its  own  con- 
stitution or  charter  may  impose.  ^  By  this  national  act 
of  incorporation,  the  political  state  is  created;  and  the 
franchise  of  state  citizenship  is  conferred ;  and  the  cor- 
poration known  as  a  state  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  its 

t  See  Appendix:  admission  of  states. 
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citizens,  an  instrument  for  exercising  the  authority  of 
the  nation  in  respect  to  all  subjects  committed  to  state 
jurisdiction.  The  effect  of  this  act  of  incorporation  is 
twofold.  It  commits  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory 
the  right  exercised  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
residing  beyond  its  limits,  to  participate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  authority  in  matters  purely 
local  and  domestic  within  its  limits ;  and  consequently 
It  confers  upon  such  inhabitants  the  right  to  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  administration 
over  such  subjects.  Before  such  state  was  created,  the 
inhabitants  thereof  had  no  administrative  authority ;  by 
such  political  incorporation,  the  inhabitants  have  exclu- 
sive authority  politically,  over  their  own  local  and 
domestic  interests ;  and  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority  touching  matters 
of  a  national  character,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  state  and  general  government,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  act  of  political  enfranchisement  creating  a  new 
state,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  state  are  invested  with  adminis- 
trative privileges  merely.  Their  rights  civilly,  were  the 
same  while  they  were  mere  inhabitants  of  the  unorgan- 
ized territory.  As  American  citizens  they  were  entitled 
to  that  protection  in  the  exercises  of  their  civil  rights, 
which  the  government  could  extend  to  them  in  their 
remoteness  from  its  administrative  power.  Their  right 
to  participate  in  the  administration  or  the  public 
authority,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  general 
government,  so  far  as  they  possessed  the  requisite  quali- 
fications, might  have  been  perfect,  provided  they  had 
placed  themselves  within  the  reach  of  means  by  which 
that  participation  could  be  effected.  But  so  long  as 
they  resided  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  a  state  those 
means  could  not  be  made  available ;  and  they  were 
necessarily  denied  the  exercise  of  such  rights.  There- 
fore, by  the  act  of  state  incorporation,  the  inhabitants 
acquire  the  right  to  participate  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  by  such  act,  the  means  of  exercising  such 
power  is  brought  within  their  reach. 

S  484.  What,  then,  constitutes  a  state  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ? 
By  the  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  the  people 
inhabiting  the  territory  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  proposed  state,  are  incorporated  into  a  iK>litical 
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society  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  governmeiital 
powers  over  matters  of  a  local  and  domestic  character, 
within  the  limits  of  the  described  territory;  subject, 
however,  to  such  limitations  and  prohibitions  as  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  their  own  consti- 
tution prescribe.  The  effect  of  this  incorporating  and 
enfranchising  act  of  the  nation  is,  to  institute  a  local 
government,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eign authority  over  such  subjects  as  are  committed  to 
its  jurisdiction ;  which  authority  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  citizens  of  such  local  territory,  in  virtue  of  the 
franchise  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  creating  them 
a  political  body.  Beside,  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  such  state  citizens  are  likewise  invested  with 
such  other  political  franchises  as  pertain  to  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
national  constitution  applicable  to  state  citizens.  There- 
fore, a  state  government  as  a  political  society  in  the 
United  States,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  corporation  of 
officers,  instituted  by  the  nation,  to  provide  for  the  local 
admiuistration  of  governmental  authority  in  respect  to 
local  matters,  which  authority  is  to  be  exercised  by  the 
citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  territory  over  which  its 
jurisdiction  is  extended.  A  state,  as  a  portion  of  the 
national  domain,  is  that  territory  over  which  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  the  political  corporation  known  as  a 
state,  extends.  A  state,  as  embracing  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  consists  of  those  citizens 
residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  political  state 
who  are  so  enfranchised  as  to  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  authority  committed 
to  the  local  jurisdiction  of  such  state,  and  through  its 
constitutional  agency,  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  general  government.  Thus,  a  state,  as  a 
political  body  or  corporation,  has  no  inherent  or  original 
sovereignty.  It  is  a  mere  institution  or  political  instru- 
ment, to  be  used  as  a  means  of  exercising  authority ; 
not  as  a  sovereign  imparting  authority.  Sovereignty  is  - 
present  giving  life  and  power  to  the  institution ;  lend- 
ing authority  to  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers ; 
but  it  is  not  the  sovereignty  of  the  institution ;  nor  of 
the  people  of  the  state  to  whom  the  exercise  of  local 
authority  is  committed ;  but  it  is  that  one  undivided 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  which  created  the  state  and 
enfranchised  its  citizens,  and  set  the  boundaries  to  their 
powers  of  administration.    It  is  that  sovereignty  which 
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alone  can  institute  governments ;  can  endow  them  with 
power  to  make  and  execute  laws,  and  can  compel  obedi< 
ence  thereto  against  all  opposing  authority. 

§  485.  The  sovereignty  which  institutes  stat«  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States,  fixes  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction  and  of  their  administrative  authority.  While 
it  creates  a  state  as  a  corporation,  and  confers  certain 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  it,  it  also  imposes  restrictions 
upon  them,  which  it  could  not  do,  were  the  states,  as 
l>ol]tical  institutions,  sovereign.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
designed  it  as  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  nation  could  be  protected  and 
preserved.  In  providing  for  the  institution  of  the  state 
governments,  they  were  designed  to  be  merely  local  in 
their  powers ;  and  were  restricted  in  the  administration 
of  their  authority  to  those  interests  which  were  of  a 
local  character.  For  this  reason  they  are  confined 
entirely  to  affairs  among  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to 
interests  within  their  respective  limits.  Hence  the  pro- 
hibition, ^^  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.'* 
"  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay 
any  duty  of  tonnage;  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  admit  of  no  delay."  ^  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  authority  conferred  is  exclusively  of 
an  administrative  character,  to  be  exercised  as  a  trust, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  The 
authority  administered  by  the  state  is  not  its  own,  but 
the  authority  of  the  nation ;  and  while  the  state  keeps 
within  the  limits  of  its  prescribed  authority  to  adminis- 
ter, its  action  is  as  valid  and  binding  as  that  of  the 
general  government,  or  of  sovereignty  itself.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  authority  ^ministered  by  the 
general  government  and  that  administered  by  the  states, 
extends  only  to  the  subjects  of  administration.  The 
general  government  has  to  do  with  and  for  the  United 
States  as  a  nation ;  and  exercises  its  authority  in  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  in  respect 
to  other  powers.  In  its  internal  administration,  it 
has  to  do  with  all  the  people  of  the  nation  ;  in  respect 
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to  those  rights  and  interests  for  which  the  local  govem- 
meuts  are  not  competent  to  provide. 

S  486,  There  is  also  this  distinction  between  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  general  government  and 
that  of  the  states.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government  extends  over  every  portion  of  territory 
within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  its  administrative 
authority  is  exclusive  within  such  limits,  until  a  new 
jurisdiction  is  created  by  its  own  action  or  permission,  by 
which  administrative  authority  is  conferred  upon  others. 
Thus,  the  general  government  extends  its  jurisdiction 
under  the  constitution,  to  every  inch  of  territorj'^  included 
within  the  several  states,  and  within  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  This  brings  every  inhabitant  of 
the  state  and  of  the  territories  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  administrative  authority.  The  general  government, 
therefore,  is  as  omnipresent  throughout  the  nation  as  is 
sovereignty  itself.  Every  citizen  of  this  government 
is,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  politically  present 
by  the  authority  of  this  government  in  all  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  union.  A  national  citizen  exer- 
cising administrative  authority,  has  no  other  locality 
than  the  nation.  The  authority  by  which  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  national  government,  applies  to  every  part 
of  the  national  domain,  and  reaches  to  every  subject  of 
national  administration.  The  representative  in  con- 
gress from  the  humblest  district  in  the  humblest  state, 
legislates  as  well  for  every  part  of  the  nation  as  for  that 
which  he  especially  represents.  The  senators  from  New 
York  legislate  for  Louisiana,  and  the  senators  from 
Louisiana  do  the  same  for  New  York.  The  national 
citizen  residing  in  Delaware  has  as  much  governmental 
authority  over  questions  of  national  interest  belonging 
to  New  York,  as  has  a  national  citizen  residing  in  New 
York.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  national  admin- 
istrative authority  knows  no  state  lines.  Until  a  state 
government  is  instituted  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular territory,  the  administrative  authority  of  the 
general  government  oyer  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of 
such  territory,  is  necessarily  exclusive.  It  extends  as 
well  to  those  interests  of  a  local  and  domestic  character, 
as  to  those  which  extend  alike  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
nation.  Under  such  circumstances,  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  has  authority,  through  his  representa- 
tive in  congress,  to  administer  in  respect  to  the  local 
and  domestic  interests  of  such  territory.    But  whenever 
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snch  territory  is  erected  into  a  state,  by  the  incorpo- 
ratiDg  and  enfrancbisiDg  act  of  congress,  then  such 
administrative  authority  over  the  local  and  domestic 
affairs  of  the  inhabitants  ceases  in  all  except  those  to 
whom  the  exercise  of  such  authority  has  been  com- 
mitted, showing  this  change.  Congress  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  and  of  every  member  thereof, 
has  committed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  terri- 
tory the  exercise  of  that  authority  over  their  local  and 
domestic  interests,  which  before  was  exercised  by  the 
nation  at  large ;  so  that  by  the  institution  of  the  new 
state,  the  inhabitants  thereof  acquire,  and  the  nation  at 
large  parts  with,  this  administrative  authority.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  nation  parts  only  with  the 
exercise  of  so  much  administrative  authority  as  pertains 
to  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  In  respect  to  all 
matters  of  a  general  or  national  character,  pertaining 
to  such  territory  or  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  nation 
parts  with  nothing ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  per- 
petually and  potentially  present  to  assert  its  authority 
and  compel  obedience. 

g  487.  Under  the  national  constitution  the  general 
government  is  intrusted  with  all  governmental  powers 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  among  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  it,  is  that  of  governing  the  territories,  and 
of  admitting  new  states  into  the  Union,  supervising 
the  form  and  character  of  their  governments.  In  other 
words,  the  general  government  possesses,  and  can  right- 
fully exercise  all  governmental  authority  within  the 
limits  of  the  nation,  except  so  far  as  such  authority  is 
committed  to  the  states.  But  state  authority  is  limited 
to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  confined  in  their 
operation  to  interests  of  a  local  and  domestic  character ; 
that  is,  to  such  interests  as  do  not  extend  into  other 
jurisdictions,  and  are  not  subject  to  other  administrative 
authority.  The  authority  of  a  state  citizen  as  such, 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  state  government  as  applied  to 
rights  and  interests  within  the  state.  He  has  no  politi- 
cal authority  or  power  beyond  such  limits.  Laws 
enacted  by  the  state  legislature  are  confined  in  their 
legal  operation  to  persons  and  subjects  within  their  local 
jurisdiction.  In  any  other  state  or  territory,  they  have 
no  force  and  can  create  no  legal  obligation.  As  state 
governments,  they  can  afford  citizens  no  protection 
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beyond  the  lines  which  bound  their  respective  territories. 
Their  authority  or  powers  cannot  be  extended  by  com- 
ity, or  compacts,  for  they  have  no  capacity  to  make 
them.^  But  the  citizens  of  the  states  are  likewise  citi- 
zens of  the  nation ;  and  as  national  citizens  they  have 
authority  co-extensive  with  the  nation.  As  national 
citizens  they  are  members  of  a  political  society  possess- 
ing inherent  and  absolute  sovereignty;  from  which  their 
rights  and  authority  as  state  citizens  are  derived ;  and 
to  which  they  are  subordinated.  Prior  to  the  American 
revolution,  they  had  such  rights  of  government  as  their 
colonial  charters  gave  them;  but  as  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  the  royal  prerogative  extended  over  them,  and 
they  acknowledged  its  rightful  authority.  When  driven 
by  oppression  to  unite  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  government,  and  finally,  in  proclaimiDg  for  them- 
selves independence,  they  then  acknowledge  no  civil 
authority  above  them.  Each  colony  had  its  own  gov- 
ernment independent  of  the  others ;  and  consequently 
there  was  no  organized  government  with  authority  to 
supervise  them.  Although  by  their  union  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  and  independence  they  became  a 
national  society,  and  were  entitled  to  a  national  govern- 
ment to  execute  their  united  authority,  they  did  not 
organize  such  government  until  compelled  by  necessity 
to  do  so  to  preserve  their  existence.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  their  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  their  common 
interest  and  common  danger  supplied,  in  a  great  degree, 
this  demand  for  a  nationed  government.  The  danger  to 
be  provided  against,  took  the  place  of  governmental 
authority  to  compel  the  necessary  action.  But  when 
these  dangers  were  past,  and  peace  had  become  estab- 
lished^  want  of  national  authority  became  alarmingly 
apparent,  until  it  became  manifest  to  all,  that  the  nation 
could  not  be  preserved  without  an  organized  government 
to  administer  its  authority.  The  presence  of  this  neces- 
sity compelled  the  people  of  all  the  states  to  unite  in 
their  nationcd  character,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
national  government ;  and  the  result  of  their  union  was 
the  establishment  of  the  national  constitution,  and  the 
consequent  institution  of  the  general  government. 

S  488.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  establishing  a 
national  government  extending  its  jurisdiction,  that  it 
might  execute  national  authority,  throughout  the  nation, 
was  the  necessary  subordination  of  the  state  govern^ 
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ments  to  such  authority.  The  nation  alone  could  be  sov- 
ereign within  the  national  domain ;  and  it  could  admit 
of  no  equal  authority  therein.  These  inchoate  states 
had  never  been  sovereign  in  any  national  sense.  Wh^n, 
by  severing  the  political  ties  which  had  bound  them  to 
Great  Britain,  they  ceased  to  be  connected  with  other 
nationSt  they  had  no  other  ties  to  connect  them  with 
nationality,  except  their  union  as  members  of  the 
American  nation.  None  of  the  separate  states  were 
recognized  as  a  nation  by  any  government,  not  even  by 
themselves*  They  had  no  claim  to  independent  nation- 
ality, either  by  nature,  necessity  or  acquirement.  None 
of  them  could,  from  their  situation  or  their  numbers, 
have  established  or  maintained  an  independent  national 
existence.  Oonsequently,  they  never  had,  nor  could  they 
ever  have,  the  prerogative  p&wers  and  rights  of  sovereignty. 
They  had  independence,  until  a  government  was  organ- 
ized to  supervise  and  control  their  authority  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  independent  nationality.  When 
that  occurred^  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  became 
citizens  oi  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  and  a 
gQvemment  was  instituted  by  the  people  to  exercise 
tliueir  sovereign  authority,  then,  necessarily,  their  local 
institutions  became  subcNfdinated,  and  the  partial  author- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  became  subordinated  to 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation.  In 
this  manner,  and  for  these  reasons,  the  original  thirteen 
states  occupy,  necessarily,  the  same  status  as  the  new 
states  which  have  been  created  since  the  institution  of 
the  general  government  These  states,  as  political  insti- 
tutions, take  their  inferior  position  within  the  limits  of 
the  nation,  from  necessity:  because,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  they  cannot  occupy  a  higher  one,  while  the 
nation  is  sovereign  and  independent.  Their  position  is 
incident  to  the  office  they  have  to  perform.  Their  duties 
and  powers  are  necessarily  local,  and  they  are  limited 
accordingly.  Until  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  town 
become  superior  or  equal  to  the  interests  and  rights  of 
the  state,  the  like  interests  of  the  state,  cannot  become 
superior  or  equal  to  the  rights,  interests  and  powers  of 
the  nation.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  demand- 
ing possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  because,  from  its 
position  in  reference  to  the  nation,  no  other  authority 
could  be  permitted  to  possess  it,  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  rights  of  the  nation  are  superior  to 
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those  of  any  local  or  state  character.  If  France,  as  a 
nation,  could  not  be  permitted  to  own  and  occupy  New 
Orleans,  as  against  the  United  States,  much  less  could 
the  state  of  ^^uisiana  possess  and  exercise  rights  and 
authority  over  that  territory  superior  to  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  same.  It  is 
based  upon  that  principle  in  nature,  which  requires  the 
necessities  of  the  special  and  particular  to  yield  to 
the  like  necessities  of  the  universal. 

§  489.  This  subordinated  position  and  office  of  the 
dtate  or  local  administration,  applies  as  well  to  the 
original  thirteen  states,  as  to  those  which  have  been 
established  since  the  organization  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment This  subordinated  position  and  office  of  state 
administration  is  inevitable.  Sovereignty  can  admit  of 
no  superior,  or  equal,  within  its  jurisdiction.  K  state 
citizenship  differs  from  national  citizenship  either  in  its 
character,  or  the  source  of  its  authority,  it  must  inevita- 
bly be  subordinated  thereto.  When  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  having  established  their  nationality, 
proceeded  to  organize  a  government  as  a  means  of 
asserting  their  sovereign  authority  as  a  nation  through- 
out the  national  domain,  that  act  of  itself  necessarily 
assigned  to  these  local  governments  their  several  juris- 
dictions;—  placed  the  boundaries  of  their  authority  as 
mere  administrative  institutious,  beyond  which  they 
could  not  pass.  The  people  of  the  original  thirteen 
states,  in  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
acted  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  authority  as  national 
citizens,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  authority  conferred 
by  the  state  governments.  The  powers  conferred  upon 
the  general  government,  were  derived  from  the  people 
of  the  nation  as  possessing  original  and  inherent  sov- 
ereignty, and  not  from  them  as  members  of  these  local 
institutions.  ^ 

S  490.  Since  the  state  citizen  as  such,  derives  his 
power  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental authority,  through  the  enabling  and  enfranchising 
act  of  the  national  legislature,  his  rights  of  adminis- 
tration as  such  state  citizen,  are  derivative,  and  not 
original  and  inherent.  His  right  to  administer,  or  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  governmental 
authority  in  respect  to  matters  of  state  interests,  origi- 
nated in  the  institution  and  organization  of  the  state 
government.    It  is  a  political  right  derived  from  the 
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prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty  itself;  and  is  not  a 
natural  or  inherent  right  of  the  individual.  It  is 
a  right  conferred  by  sovereignty,  by  some  act  of  enfiran- 
chisement,  upon  certain  classes  of  citizens  or  subjects, 
to  be  exercised  in  a  manner  prescribed.  When  a  state, 
as  a  iK)litical  corporation,  is  created  by  an  act  of 
national  sovereignty,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
created  state  citizens,  with  iK)wers  to  administer  gov- 
ernmental authority  over  matters  purely  local  and 
domestic,  their  political  rights  attach  as  a  franchise; 
to  be  held  and  exercised  by  them,  in  trust  for  the  public 
welfare.  But  the  state  citizen  acquires  no  property  in 
such  franchise ;  nor  can  he  have  any  vested  interest  in 
the  same.  He  acquires  it  as  a  trust ;  and  the  authority 
creating  the  trust,  can  revoke  it  whenever  the  public 
welfare  demands  that  it  should  be  revoked.  Thus,  those 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority 
can  lawfully  determine  to  what  class  or  classes  these 
IK)litical  rights  shall  extend;  who  may,  and  who  may  not, 
exercise  them ;  for  what  causes  they  shall  be  forfeited ; 
and  upon  what  conditions  they  may  be  restored.  This 
eonld  not  be,  if  political  rights  were  natural  and  inherent, 
or  if  the  citizen  could  acquire  a  vested  interest  in  the 
same.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  franchises  con- 
ferred by  the  institution  of  a  state  government  may  be 
forfeited  by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  all  political 
rights  and  powers  possessd  by  them  may  cease  to  be 
tiieirs.  The  principle  of  forfeiture  is  as  applicable  to 
politicalj  as  to  other  franchises.  When  the  rights  and 
IK)wers  conferred  for  a  particular  purpose  are  i)erverted 
and  abused ;  when  those  franchises  which  were  conferred 
as  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good,  become 
perverted  to  instruments  of  mischief,  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  exercising  the  prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty, 
to  reclaim  the  trust,  and  disfranchise  the  unworthy  or 
criminal  party  perverting  or  abusing  it.  When  a  class  of 
citizens,  who  have  been  enfranchised  with  political  rights 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  and  administration  of  govern- 
mental authority,  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society, 
band  themselves  together  and  so  use  the  franchise  as  to 
subvert  and  destroy  society,  there  can  be  no  question, 
as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  those  charged  with  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty,  to 
disarm  such  guilty  citizens  by  disfranchising  them. 
When  the  citizens  of  a  state  repudiate  the  charter  or 
constitution  under  which  they  have  been  created  a  polit- 
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ical  corporation,  and  have  been  endowed  with  political 
rights;  and  renounce  their  political  connection  with,  and 
allegiance  to,  the  anthority  which  gave  them  political 
existence ;  and  levy  war  upon  it  that  they  may  over- 
throw and  destroy  it,  and  establish  themselves  upon  its 
ruins,  there  can  be  no  question  that  their  political 
franchises  are  forfeited,  and  they  are  letl  at  the  mercy 
of  that  sovereignty  which  they  attempted,  but  failed, 
to  destroy. 

S  491.  Thus,  in  the  recent  rebellion,  certain  states 
assumed  to  renounce  their  political  connection  with,  and 
allegiance  to,  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States ;  recalled  their  senators  and  representatives  from 
the  congress  of  the  union ;  threw  up  their  constitutions 
or  charters  under  which  they  existed  and  exercised 
political  rights  in  respect  to  state  and  national  interests: 
adopted  other  constitutions  upon  their  own  assumed 
authority ;  expelled  by  force  from  their  limits,  all  those 
who  attempted  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  therein ;  tore  down  the  flag  of  the  union,  and 
hoisted  the  flag  of  rebellion  in  its  place;  made  war 
upon  the  nation ;  and  exerted  their  utmost  power  to 
destroy  it;  claimed,  and  were  recognized  as  having 
belligerent  rights;  carried  on  the  war  for  four  years, 
until  overcome  and  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  nation 
they  renounced  and  warred  against ;  and  only  laid  down 
their  arms  because  they  were  conquered  and  utterly 
subdued.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  remains  no 
question,  even  in  their  own  minds,  that  all  political  rights 
and  franchises  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  incorpo- 
rating them  into  political  states,  and  endowing  them 
with  political  franchises,  are  forfeited.  The  treason 
committed  by  them  against  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
is,  in  its  nature,  political  death.  The  rights  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  the  hostile  rebel,  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same 
individual.  The  real  existence  of  the  one  character 
necessarily  extinguishes  the  other.  It  would  be  a  species 
of  insanity  and  madness,  of  which  no  government  could 
idxev  be  presumed  to  be  afflicted,  to  continue  in  the 
traitor,  the  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  pertaining  to 
loyal  citizens.  It  would  be  such  an  assumption,  as  even 
treason  itself  never  had  the  effrontery  to  demand. 

S  492.  The  condition  of  a  state,  politicdttyj  which  has 
thus  repudiated  its  allegiance  to  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  is  necessarily  one  of  political  death.  Its  exist- 
ence and  life  consist  in  the  authority  conferred  upon  its 
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inhabitants  to  exercise  certain  political  rights,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  administer  all  necessary  govern- 
mental authority  over  their  own  local  and  domestic 
interests,  and  can  participate  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  government  by  the  means  afforded  them 
under  their  state  constitution.  When,  therefore,  they 
have  repudiated  their  charter;  have  destroyed  the 
means  by  which  they  could  possess  and  exercise  politi- 
cal rights  under  the  national  constitution;  have  put 
off  the  character  of  loyalty  and  put  on  that  of  rebel- 
lion, there  remains  no  foundation  upon  which  a  loyal 
political  state  can  exist.  It  must  cease  with  the  ces- 
sation of  those  conditions  out  of  which  it  arose,  and 
by  means  of  which  alone  it  could  continue.  Much 
has  been  said  about  states  with  political  functions 
and  rights  suspended ;  as  though  a  corporation  could 
continue,  divested  of  all  its  franchises  and  powers; 
as  though  that  which  constitutes  the  legal  artificial 
person  could  be  stripped  away,  and  leave  a  legal  per- 
sonality remaining.  Such  language  may  be  applied  to 
a  natural  person,  who  has  been  invested  with  political 
rights  and  franchises ;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  applied 
to  a  corporation,  where  its  personality  consists  in  the 
possession  of  such  rights  and  franchises.  A  political 
state  which  ceases  to  possess  the  rights  and  franchises 
of  a  political  state,  ceases  to  be  a  state.  The  very  term 
''state"  is  applied  to  these  corporate  rights. and  fran- 
chises, as  representing  the  legal  condition  of  a  body  of 
people  possessing  and  exercising  them.  Its  name 
implies  the  political  state  or  condition  of  the  people 
constituting  the  enfranchised  body.  To  destroy  that 
political  condition  of  the  people,  is  to  destroy  the  state. 
§  493.  The  state  of  Louisiana  was  created  by  that 
act  of  sovereignty  whch  gave  the  people  thereof  a  legal 
and  an  authoritative  constitutiop  of  government.  .  Prior 
to  that  act  of  the  nation  through  its  legislative  body, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Louisiana  territory  had  no  political 
existence  or  rights  either  as  a  state,  or  as  a  portion  of  the 
national  family.  The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  extended 
over  the  persons,  and  the  territory  of  Louisiana ;  but 
the  inhabitants  thereof  had  neither  been  incorporated 
or  enfranchised,  until  by  the  act  of  congress  they  wore 
created  a  political  state,  and  thereby  vested  with  the 
rights  and  franchises  of  state  citizens,  under  the  national 
constitution.  After  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  by 
the  tJnited  States,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation 
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fbr  all  civil  and  political  purposes  over  such  territory 
was  absolute.  The  people  of  the  nation,  through  con- 
gress as  their  legislature,  had  plenary  authority  over  all 
matters  of  internal  administration  within  such  territory. 
The  people  of  the  nation  had  purchased  the  same  with 
their  common  treasure,  and  they  were  bound  to  defend 
it  with  their  common  blood.  The  territory  of  Louisiana 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  national  domain  for  the 
purposes  of  national  welfare  and  security,  to  the  end 
that  the  authority  of  the  nation  over  it  might  be  abso- 
lute and  unquestioned.  When  the  political  state  of 
Louisiana  was  created,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
were  enfranchised,  the  nation  yielded  nothing  of  its 
sovereignty  over  the  inhabitants,  or  the  territory  thereof. 
The  only  effect  was  to  extend  to  the  citizens  of  such 
territory  the  political  franchises  and  rights  incident  to 
state  citizenship  under  the  national  constitution.  As 
a  state  government  politically,  it  consisted  of  the  offices, 
rights  and  franchises  conferred  upon  the  inhabit-ants  of 
that  territory,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
their  own,  and  the  national  constitution,  imposed. 
These  political  franchises  conferred  upon  certain  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  the  sole  right  to 
administer  in  respect  to  public  interests  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character ;  to  participate  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, in  the  administration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  liberty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But 
all  these  franchises  and  privileges  were  conferred  to  be 
held  and  exercised  in  loyalty  to  the  authority  of  the 
nation.  Every  officer  of"  the  state  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  was  required  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
and  trusts.  When,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  overthrew  the  political  charter  under  which 
they  had  derived  their  political  franchises  and  rights ; 
when  they  substituted  another  and  foreign  one  in  its 
place,  and  raised  their  arms  in  rebellion  against  the 
nation,  their  political  existence  as  a  state,  and  th^r  polit- 
ical rights  as  state  citizens  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  ceased ;  and  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  nation  necessarily  became  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied over  the  people  and  territory  of  Louisiana. 

S  494.  This  view  has  been  objected  to  by  some  as 
being  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the  people  of  a  state 
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have  authority  to  dissolve  the  union.  But  this  objec- 
tion has  no  valid  or  rational  existence.  The  union 
constituting  the  nation,  consists  in  the  political  union  of 
the  people  of  the  states,  and  not  in  the  political  union 
of  the  states  themselves.  The  nation  remains  the  same 
politically  and  authoritatively,  whether  there  are  thir- 
teen or  thirty-six  political  institutions  within  its  borders 
known  as  states ;  whether  there  are  three  millions  or 
thirty-three  millions  of  citizens.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  or  the  prerogative  powers  by  which  it  estab- 
lishes and  administers  government,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  any  particular  number  or  propor- 
tion of  political  states  within  its  territorial  domain,  or 
upon  the  political  status  of  any  number  or  proportion 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  public  authority  of  the  nation 
exercised  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  organic  and 
fundamental  act  of  government,  is  prerogative,  whether 
participated  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rebellious  states 
or  not.  That  power  alone,  which  can  so  divide  and 
distract  the  people  as  to  overthrow  and  destroy  their 
political  unity  a«  a  nation,  can  dissolve  the  union. 
A  political  state  may  be  created,  and  it  may  cease  to 
be,  without  affecting  the  status  of  the  nation.  Its  crea- 
tion adds  nothing  to,  and  its  death  can  take  nothing 
from,  national  existence  or  sovereignty. 

g  496.  To  secede  from  the  union  in  the  sense  of 
excluding  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  over 
any  portion  of  the  people  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  nation  maintains  its  political  existence, 
and  has  power  to  assert  and  maintain  its  authority,  is 
a  simple  impossibility.  When  the  people  of  the  United 
States  constituting  the  nation,  consent  to  a  separation 
of  a  portion  of  its  territory  from  the  national  domain, 
or  of  a  portion  of  its  citizens  from  the  body  of  the 
nation,  then  such  separation  can  legally  take  place, 
by  such  voluntary  consent.  But  until  such  assent  is 
obtained,  there  is  no  other  means  left  except  by  revolu- 
tion. By  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  each  national 
citizen  is  politically  present  in  every  part  of  the 
national  domain,  and  has  a  voice  through  his  repre- 
sentative, in  determining  by  what  laws  each  national 
citizen  shall  be  governed.  As  a  national  citizen  repre- 
sented in  the  national  legislature,  he  speaks  and  acts 
for  all  sections  of  the  nation  with  equal  authority.  He 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in 
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fbr  all  civil  and  political  purposes  over  such  territory 
was  absolute.  The  people  of  the  uatiou,  through  con- 
gress as  their  legislature,  had  plenary  authority  over  all 
matters  of  internal  administration  within  such  territory. 
The  people  of  the  nation  had  purchased  the  same  with 
their  common  treasure,  and  they  wei*e  bound  to  defend 
it  with  their  common  blood.  The  territory  of  Louisiana 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  national  domain  for  the 
purposes  of  national  welfare  and  security,  to  the  end 
that  the  authority  of  the  nation  over  it  might  be  abso- 
lute and  unquestioned.  When  the  political  state  of 
Louisiana  was  created,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
were  enfranchised,  the  nation  yielded  nothing  of  its 
sovereignty  over  the  inhabitants,  or  the  territory  thereof. 
The  only  effect  was  to  extend  to  the  citizens  of  such 
territory  the  political  franchises  and  rights  incident  to 
state  citizenship  under  the  national  constitution.  As 
a  state  government  politically,  it  consisted  of  the  offices, 
rights  and  franchises  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
their  own,  and  the  national  constitution,  imposed. 
These  political  franchises  conferred  upon  certain  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  the  sole  right  to 
administer  in  respect  to  public  interests  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character ;  to  participate  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, in  the  administration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  liberty  as  ci  tizens  of  the  United  States.  But 
all  these  franchises  and  privileges  were  conferred  to  be 
held  and  exercised  in  loyalty  to  the  authority  of  the 
nation.  Every  officer  of  the  state  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  was  required  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
and  trusts.  When,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  overthrew  the  political  charter  under  which 
they  had  derived  their  political  franchises  and  rights ; 
when  they  substituted  another  and  foreign  one  in  its 
place,  and  raised  their  arms  in  rebellion  against  the 
nation,  their  political  existence  as  a  state,  and  th^r  polit- 
ical rights  as  state  citizens  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  ceased ;  and  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  nation  necessarily  became  absolute  and  imquali 
fied  over  the  people  and  territory  of  Louisiana. 

§  494.  This  view  has  been  objected  to  by  some  as 
being  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the  people  of  a  state 
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have  authority  to  dissolve  the  union.  But  this  objec- 
tion has  no  valid  or  rational  existence.  The  union 
constituting  the  nation,  consists  in  the  political  union  of 
the  people  of  the  states,  and  not  in  the  political  union 
of  the  states  themselves.  The  nation  remains  the  same 
politically  and  authoritatively,  whether  there  are  thir- 
teen or  thirty-six  political  institutions  within  its  borders 
known  as  states ;  whether  there  are  three  millions  or 
thirty-three  millions  of  citizens.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  or  the  prerogative  powers  by  which  it  estab- 
lishes and  administers  government,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  any  particular  number  or  propor- 
tion of  political  states  within  its  territorial  domain,  or 
upon  the  political  status  of  any  number  or  proportion 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  public  authority  of  the  nation 
exercised  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  organic  and 
fundamental  act  of  government,  is  prerogative,  whether 
participated  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rebellious  states 
or  not.  That  power  alone,  which  can  so  divide  and 
distract  the  people  as  to  overthrow  and  destroy  their 
political  unity  as  a  nation,  can  dissolve  the  union. 
A  political  state  may  be  created,  and  it  may  cease  to 
be,  without  affecting  the  status  of  the  nation.  Its  crea- 
tion adds  nothing  to,  and  its  death  can  take  nothing 
from,  national  existence  or  sovereignty. 

§  495.  To  secede  from  the  union  in  the  sense  of 
excluding  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  over 
any  portion  of  the  people  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  nation  maintains  its  political  existence, 
and  has  power  to  assert  and  maintain  its  authority,  is 
a  simple  impossibility.  When  the  people  of  the  United 
States  constituting  the  nation,  consent  to  a  separation 
of  a  portion  of  its  territory  from  the  national  domain, 
or  of  a  portion  of  its  citizens  from  the  body  of  the 
nation,  then  such  separation  can  legally  take  place, 
by  sudi  voluntary  consent.  But  until  such  assent  is 
obtained,  there  is  no  other  means  left  except  by  revolu- 
tion. By  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  each  national 
citizen  is  politically  present  in  every  part  of  the 
national  domain,  and  has  a  voice  through  his  repre- 
sentative, in  determining  by  what  laws  each  national 
citizen  shall  be  governed.  As  a  national  citizen  repre- 
sented in  the  national  legislature,  he  speaks  and  acts 
for  all  sections  of  the  nation  with  equal  authority.  He 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in 
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fbr  all  civil  and  political  purposes  over  such  territory 
was  absolute.  The  people  of  the  Datiou,  through  con- 
gress as  their  legislature,  had  plenary  authority  over  all 
matters  of  internal  administration  within  such  territory. 
The  people  of  the  nation  had  purchased  the  same  with 
their  common  treasure,  and  they  were  bound  to  defend 
it  with  their  common  blood.  The  territory  of  Louisiana 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  national  domain  for  the 
purposes  of  national  welfare  and  security,  to  the  end 
that  the  authority  of  the  nation  over  it  might  be  abso- 
lute and  unquestioned.  When  the  political  state  of 
Louisiana  was  created,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
were  enfranchised,  the  nation  yielded  nothing  of  its 
sovereignty  over  the  inhabitants,  or  the  territory  thereof. 
The  only  effect  was  to  extend  to  the  citizens  of  such 
territory  the  political  franchises  and  rights  incident  to 
state  citizenship  under  the  national  constitution.  As 
a  state  government  politically,  it  consisted  of  the  offices, 
rights  and  franchises  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
their  own,  and  the  national  constitution,  imposed. 
These  political  franchises  conferred  upon  certain  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  the  sole  right  to 
administer  in  respect  to  public  interests  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character ;  to  participate  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, in  the  administration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  liberty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But 
all  these  franchises  and  privileges  were  conferred  to  be 
held  and  exercised  in  loyalty  to  the  authority  of  the 
nation.  Every  officer  of  the  state  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  was  required  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
and  trusts.  When,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  overthrew  the  political  charter  under  which 
they  had  derived  their  political  franchises  and  rights ; 
when  they  substituted  another  and  foreign  one  in  its 
place,  and  raised  their  arms  in  rebellion  against  the 
nation,  their  political  existence  as  a  state,  and  th^r  polit- 
ical rights  as  state  citizens  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  ceased ;  and  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  nation  necessarily  became  absolute  and  unquali 
fled  over  the  people  and  territory  of  Louisiana. 

S  494.  This  view  has  been  objected  to  by  some  as 
being  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the  people  of  a  state 
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have  authority  to  dissolve  the  unioD.  But  this  objec- 
tion has  no  valid  or  ratioual  existence.  The  union 
constituting  the  nation,  consists  in  the  political  union  of 
the  people  of  the  states,  and  not  in  the  political  union 
of  the  states  themselves..  The  nation  remains  the  same 
politically  and  authoritatively,  whether  there  are  thir- 
teen or  thirty-six  political  institutions  within  its  borders 
known  as  states ;  whether  there  are  three  millions  or 
thirty-three  millions  of  citizens.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  or  the  prerogative  powers  by  which  it  estab- 
lishes and  administers  government,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  any  particular  number  or  propor- 
tion of  political  states  within  its  territorial  domain,  or 
upon  the  political  status  of  any  number  or  proportion 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  public  authority  of  the  nation 
exercised  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  organic  and 
fundamental  act  of  government,  is  prerogative,  whether 
participated  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rebellious  states 
or  not.  That  power  alone,  which  can  so  divide  and 
distract  the  people  as  to  overthrow  and  destroy  their 
political  unity  as  a  nation,  can  dissolve  the  union. 
A  political  state  may  be  created,  and  it  may  cease  to 
be,  without  affecting  the  status  of  the  nation.  Its  crea- 
tion adds  nothing  to,  and  its  death  can  take  nothing 
from,  national  existence  or  sovereignty. 

§495.  To  secede  from  the  union  in  the  sense  of 
excluding  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  over 
any  portion  of  the  people  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  nation  maintains  its  political  existence, 
and  has  power  to  assert  and  maintain  its  authority,  is 
a  simple  impossibility.  When  the  people  of  the  United 
States  constituting  the  nation,  consent  to  a  separation 
of  a  portion  of  its  territory  from  the  national  domain, 
or  of  a  portion  of  its  citizens  from  the  body  of  the 
nation,  then  such  separation  can  legally  take  place, 
by  sudi  voluntary  consent.  But  until  such  assent  is 
obtained,  there  is  no  other  means  left  except  by  revolu- 
tion. By  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  each  national 
citizen  is  politically  present  in  every  part  of  the 
national  domain,  and  has  a  voice  through  his  repre- 
sentative, in  determining  by  what  laws  each  national 
citizen  shall  be  governed.  As  a  national  citizen  repre- 
sented in  the  national  legislature,  he  speaks  and  acts 
for  all  sections  of  the  nation  with  equal  authority.  He 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in 
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any  and  every  state  in  the  union ;  and  he  cannot  be 
deprived  of  these  rights  and  privileges  except  by  for- 
feiture, consent,  or  force.  Therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  one  state  have  no  authority  to  assume  the  political 
right  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  another  state  of 
the  benefits  of  national  citizenship  in  any  state  within 
the  union. 

§  496.  Since  a  state  within  the  union  is  a  political 
corporation  created  by  national  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  local  administration,  and  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  the  participation  of  its  citizens  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  general  government,  it  follows,  that  neither 
as  people  or  as  a  political  corporation,  can  they  possess 
authority  to  withdraw  from,  or  place  themselves  in 
rebellion  against,  the  union.  The  people  of  the  state, 
in  their  individual  and  in  their  corporate  character,  may 
levy  war  against  the  nation,  and  may  seek  to  overthrow 
its  authority ;  but  in  doing  so,  they  act  without  author- 
ity, and  incur  the  penal  and  political  consequences 
of  treason.  Thus,  when  the  people  incorporated  as  a 
state,  resolve  to  separate  themselves  and  their  territory 
from  the  nation,  and  actually  levy  war  upon  it  to 
accomplish  such  purpose,  using  all  their  political  and 
physical  resources  to  that  end,  their  political  existence 
and  authority  in  the  union  must  cease; — not  in  virtue 
of  their  authority  over  the  nation  ;  but  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  the  nation  over  them ; — not  in  virtue  of 
their  authority  to  take  themselves  away  from  the  jurisr 
diction  of  the  nation  ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
the  nation  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  to  pro- 
claim the  forfeiture  and  denounce  the  punishment  due 
to  their  crimes.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  they  had  no 
authority  to  secede,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not 
change  the  political  stattis  of  the  state  or  people.  An 
individual  has  no  authority  to  secede,  or  change  his 
status ;  nevertheless,  an  individual  can  commit  treason 
without  authority ;  and  that  of  itself  changes  7m  status. 
He  can  deprive  the  government  of  no  right  or  power 
over  him ;  but  he  can  deprive  himself  of  all  authority 
and  all  rights  under  the  government.  ,  While  he  can 
cause  no  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  government,  he 
can  forfeit  everything  on  his  own  part.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  people  of  a  state  as  a  political  corporation ; 
while  they  cannot  deprive  the  nation  of  the  right  to 
exercise  national  authority  over  them  and  their  territory, 
they  can,  by  their  treason,  forfeit  all  political  rights. 
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powers  and  firanchises.     But  by  such  forfeiture  the 
nation  loses  nothing  political ;  they  lose  everything. 

S  497.  While  the  states,  as  political  corporations,  are 
not  constituent  elements  of  the  nation,  and  do  not  in  their 
creation  or  extinction,  afflict  the  political  status  of  the 
nation,  yet  they  have  their  value  as  instruments  of 
administration.  As  a  state,  each  is  the  political  equal 
of  the  other ;  and  under  the  national  constitution  there 
can  be  no  political  inequality  between  them.  Each 
state  corporation  is  created  by  the  same  authority,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
same  duties  and  powers.  If  South  Qarolina  is  to-day  a 
state,  politically,  under  the  national  constitution,  she 
possesses  the  essential  incidents  of  stateship.  Her  citi- 
zens necessarily  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  incident 
to  such  citizenship  in  other  states.  For  the  citizens  of 
each  state  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  our  citizens  of  the  several  states,'  and  there  is 
no  authority  under  the  constitution  to  withhold  from 
them  such  rights  and  privileges.  Being  a  state  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  congress  can  impose 
no  conditions  to  her  right  of  representation  or  partici- 
pation in  the  general  government.  The  right  of  congress 
thus  to  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  political  franchises,  while  the  state  is  in 
true  political  relation  under  the  constitution,  cannot  be 
admitted.  When  the  people  of  a  particular  territory 
have  been  incorporated  and  enfranchised  by  the  nation, 
80  as  to  become  politically  a  state  under  the  constitu- 
tion, they  cannot  be  subjected  to  other  conditions 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  except  in  a  manner  pre- 
sented thereby.  When  the  people  are  once  incorporated 
and  enfranchised  as  a  state,  under  the  national  consti- 
tution, their  political  rights  and  privileges  are  determined 
beyond  the  power  of  congress  to  disturb  them.  What 
the  citijsen  then  claims,  he  demands  as  his  right,  which 
cannot  legally  be  denied  to  him ;  a  right  secured  by  the 
faith  and  power  of  the  nation.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
question  of  grave  moment,  is  South  Oarolina  politically 
a  state  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  ?  Are 
her  citizens  entitled  to  the  guarantees  of  the  national 
constitution?  Have  they  the  same  political  statm  as  the 
citizens  of  the  loyal  states,  who  have  never  assumed  to 
repudiate  their  allegiance  to  the  authority  which  gave 
them  political  existence  as  state  citizens  ?    If  by  the  poli t- 
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ical  action  of  the  people  of  South  Oarolina,  as  a  corporate 
body,  through  the  various  departmeuts  of  governiuent — 
in  severing  their  political  connections  with  the  nation — ^in 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  its  authority — ^in  overturn- 
ing the  government  by  which  they  had  maintained  their 
political  connection  therewith — in  organizing  a  govern- 
ment foreign  and  alien  thereto ; — and  finally,  in  levying 
war  upon  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  end  that  they  might  utterly  subvert  and 
destroy  it — in  claiming  to  be  recognized,  and  in  being 
recognized  as  belligerents  to  the  United  States  as  a 
nation, — she  did  not  lose  her  political  rights,  privileges 
and  franchises,  as  a  political  corporation,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  then  she  can  claim  for  her 
citizens  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  citizens  of 
the  loyal  states.  But,  it  would  be  difficult  to  satisfy 
South  Carolina  herself,  that  she  was  a  state,  politically 
connected  with  the  United  Stales,  and  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  congress,  while  she  was  carrying  on  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  doing  all  in  her  power  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy  the  government,  of  which  it  is  now 
claimed  by  some,  that  she  is  a  constitutional  member. 
But,  if  there  was  a  moment  during  which  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  ceased  to  possess  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  national  constitution,  they  never  can  regain 
those  lost  rights  and  privileges,  without  the  incorpo- 
rating and  enfranchising  act  of  the  nation,  creating 
them  a  new  state,  and  again  conferring  upon  them  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship. 

S  498.  But  the  people  of  those  states,  which,  as  political 
corporations,  went  into  rebellion,  were  thereby,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  politically  responsible ;  and  became,  before  the 
world,  political  rebels.  As  individuals,  state  citizens 
might  remain  loyal  while  the  corporate  mass  went  into 
rel^llion.  But  as  members  of  the  political  corporation 
receiving  and  exercising  their  political  rights  through 
its  agency  or  instrumentality,  the  political  character 
of  the  state  citizen  must  abide  the  political  character  of 
the  state  corporation.  If  it  remain  loyal,  the  politi- 
cal status  of  the  unconvicted  citizen,  is  that  of  loyalty ; 
but  if  it  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  it  gives  the  taint 
of  rebel,  politically,  to  all  its  citizens ;  and  they  must 
abide  its  political  fate.  When  South  Carolina,  as  a 
political  corporation,  went  into  rebellion,  politically,  she 
carried  all  her  citizens  with  her;  and  their  political 
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rights,  privileges  and  franchises,  as  citizens  of  the  nation, 
ceaseil.  When  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  as  political 
corporations,  were  prevented  from  going  into  rebellion, 
the  political  status  of  their  citizens,  was  preserved, 
althoagh  the  spirit  and  acts  of  rebellion  therein,  were 
flagrant  and  andisguised.  But,  in  dealing  with  tJie 
political  rights  of  communities,  government  deals  only 
with  classes,  and  not  with  individuals.  Thus,  in  cre- 
ating a  political  state,  or  enfranchising  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  it  knows  only  classes,  not  individual  members 
of  the  class.  And,  as  the  government  enfranchises  only 
by  classes,  so  likewise,  it  disfranchises  by  classes.  An 
individual  becomes  disfranchised,  by  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  a  disfranchised  class.  As  an  individual,  no  man 
has  any  vested  right  or  property,  in  a  political  franchise, 
further  than  is  especially  provided  by  law.  Therefore, 
the  government,  in  dealing  with  political  franchises,  can 
confer,  withhold,  or  reclaim  them,  whenever  the  public 
welfare  requires.  When  a  political  state,  by  going  into 
rebellion,  carries  with  her,  politically,  the  citizens  thereof, 
their  political  rights  cease  as  a  class,  without  any  inquiry 
into  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  any  particular  portion 
of  the  citizens.  They  acquire  their  political  rights  as  a 
class  by  the  act  of  political  enfranchisement,  and  they 
may  lose  them,  as  a  class,  by  an  act  of  political  disfran- 
chisement. But,  it  is  otherwise,  in  respect  to  individual 
and  vested  rights.  When  the  oonsequences  of  treason, 
are  to  be  visited  upon  the  individual,  and  his  life,  liberty 
or  property  are  to  answer  for  his  individual  acts,  then 
each  citizen  or  inhabitant,  will  stand  or  fall  upon  his  own 
merits  or  demerits.  In  such  case  the  citizen  is  not  civilly 
responsible  for  the  political  action  of  the  state  of  which 
be  chances  to  be  a  member.  In  such  case  he  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty.  ^ 

S  499.  As  political  conditions  of  the  individual  citizen, 
treason  and  loyalty  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 

I  Political  rights  are  mere  trusts  conferred  by  the  public  aatdorltv  upon  Its 
citizens  or  subjects,  to  be  held  and  exercised  exclusively  for  the  pablic  welfare. 
Therefore,  the  citizen  acquires  no  vested  Interest  In  the  exercise  of  such  fran- 
chise; and  the  same  authority  which  conferred  the  trust  mav  modify,  or 
revoke  It  at  pleasure.  The  right  to  do  so  Is  one  of  legislative  discretion,  not 
of  Judicial  determination,  while  the  trust  continues,  the  court  will  protect 
the  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  the  same.  But  when,  by  legislative  authority,  it 
lias  ceased,  courts  of  Justloe  will  look  no  farther  than  to  ascertain  the  legisla- 
tive will  in  respect  thereto.  (See  Luther  v.  Borden^  7  How.  8.  C.  Rep.,  1;  see 
aJ-goment  of  attorney-general  in  State  qf  Georgia  v.  QrwfU.8tanton,  et  aZ.)  In  the 
case  of  Conner  v.  The  Mayor,  dtc,  qf  New  York,  6  N.  Y.,  285,  the  court  held,  that 
the  incumbent  of  an  office  had  no  property  rights  in  the  same,  or  In  the  proa* 
pecUve  salary,  or  other  emoluments  thereof;  that  the  right  of  the  officer  to 
compensation  grew  out  of  the  services  rendered;  and  not  out  of  any  contract 
between  the  government  and  the  officer,  that  services  should  be  rendered  by 
blm.   See  opinion  of  Ruoolbb,  J.,  on  page  298. 
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That  is,  the  presence  of  a  treasonable  purpose  in  the  snb- 
ject,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  absence  of  loyalty  in 
him.  But,  political  privileges,  or  franphises,  have  their 
existence  only  in  loyalty  to  the  enfranchising  power. 
Therefore  in  all  countries  and  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, the  inevitable  consequence  of  treason,  is  political 
death ;  that  is,  the  traitor  possessing  any  political  franchise 
whatever,  is,  by  the  act  of  treason,  deprived  of  it.  Politi- 
cal rights  are  conferred  as  trusts,  to  be  exercised  only 
for  the  public  good,  by  sustaining  and  defending  the 
public  authority,  in  its  just  and  l^nign  administration. 
Hence,  the  very  end  to  be  subserved,  by  conferring 
political  rights  and  privileges,  is  destroyed  by  treason. 
Such  is  its  nature,  and  such  the  inevitable  consequences 
thereof,  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  treason,  is,  of 
itself,  a  judgment  of  forfeiture.  That  is,  any  act  which 
proclaims  the  treason,  proclaims',  also,  the  political  death 
of  the  traitor.  When  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  declare  the  people  of  certain 
states,  as  political  corporations,  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
and  civil  war,  such  proclamation  carried  with  it,  the 
sentence  of  political  death,  in  respect  to  such  corpora- 
tions, and  the  members  thereof.^ 

S  500.  Whatever  have  been  the  theories  of  men 
respecting  the  political  status  of  those  states  which 
went  into  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  they,  practically,  have  arrived  at  the  same 
result  in  a^usting  their  political  relations.  The  citizens 
of  these  states  have  been  treated  as  deprived  of  their 
political  rights  and  franchises.    They  have  been  made 

t  This  prinolple  U  illastrated  In  all  the  action  taken  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  citleens  of  the  rebellious  states.  President  Johnson, 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  28th  May,  1865,  respecting  North  Carolina,  asserts, 
among  other  things,  that  the  rebellion  ban  deprived  the  people  of  tha^  state  or 
all  civil  government;  and  that  in  order  to  enable  the  loyalpeople  of  the  state 
to  organise  a  state  government,  he  appoints  William  w.  Holden,  provisional 
governor,  whose  daty  it  is  to  make  regulations,  enabling  the  loyal  citizens 
to  elect  delegates,  Ac.  It  provides  ftirther,  as  to  the  qualLOcations  essential  to 
become  a  delegate  or  an  elector.  This  proclamation  Ie  based  upon  the  hypothe- 
ses that  the  innabitants  of  North  Carolina  have  forfeited  their  political  rights 
by  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  executive  has  the  authority  to  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  again  invested  with  them.  It  distinctly  pro- 
poses that  none  but  loyal  citisens  shall  participate  in  the  organization  ox  the 
new  government  of  the  state. 

So  far  as  President  Lincoln  attempted  any  movement  in  the  direction  of 
reconstruction,  he  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  unpardoned  rebels  had 
no  political  rights,  and  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  no  political  authority. 


restored  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  certain  classes  of  those  who  had  been  in 
rebellion,  and  who  had  oompliea  with  the  prescribed  conditions.  To  such,  and 
to  those  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  nation,  he  confined  the  exercise  of 
political  rights  in  the  rebellious  states.  CJongress  have,  likewise,  observed  a 
similar  rule.  In  all  their  legislation  upon  the  subject,  they  have  claimed  and 
exercised  the  authority  of  treating  the  inhabitants  of  those  states  be  being 
destitute  of  political  rights ;  as  being  subject  to  any  conditions  looking  to  their 
ftiture  enfranchisement  which  congress  may  see  fit  to  impose. 
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the  subjects  of  execative  pardons  from  time  to  time.^ 
Early  after  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion,  the  president 
issued  his  annesty  proclamation,  excepting  therefrom 
certain  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  insurgent 
states.    In  all  official  intercourse  between  the  general 

I  By  the  provlsloDB  of  the  act  of  consren  of  July  17, 1682  (|  18),  the  president 
wan  authorized  at  any  time  thereafter,  oy  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persona 
who  had  participated  In  the  existing  rebellion  in  any  state  or  part  thereof^ 

Sardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions,  and  at  such  time  and  on  such  con- 
Itiona  as  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfbre.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision.  President  Lincoln,  on  the  8th  December,  1863.  and  again 
on  the  26th  March,  1864,  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty,  but  without  eirect. 
On  the  29th  day  of  Mar,  1865,  President  Johnson  issued  the  following.  After 
referrinK  to  the  amnesty  proclamations  of  President  Lincoln,  and  stating  that 
many  wno  had  ftkUed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  thereof  were  then 
desirous  of  obtaining  amnesty  and  pardon,  he  proceeds:  **To  the  end,  there- 
fore, that  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  united  States  may  be  restored, 
and  that  peace,  order  and  ft-eedom  may  be  re-established,  I.  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim  and  declare  that  I  hereby  grant  to 
all  persons  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  participated  in  the  existing  rebel- 
lion, except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  amnesty  ana  pardon  with  restoration  of 


all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  except  in  cases  where  leg&l  pro- 
ceedings under  the  laws  or  the  United  States  providing  for  the  conftsoation 
of  property  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion,  have  been  instituted ;  but  on 


the  condition,  nevertheless,  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation,  and  thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath 
inviolate,  and  which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and 
ahall  be  of  the  tenor  and  eflnect  following,  to  wit:  I do  solemnly  swear- 
er afilrn^— in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.  that  I  will  henceforth  CaithfUlly 
support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  union  of  the 
atates  thereunder;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  fiilthftilly  sup- 
port all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  help  me  Qod. 

**The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  thia 
proclamation: 

L  All  who  are  or  shall  have  been  pretended  civil  or  diplomatic  officers,  or 
otherwise  domestic  or  foreign  agenu  of  the  pretended  Confederate  govem- 
2nent. 

2.  All  who  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

8.  All  who  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  pretended  Con- 
federate government  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  or  lieutenant  in 
the  navy. 

4.  All  who  left  seats  in  congress  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

&  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  resignations  of  their  commissions  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  to  evade  duty  in  resisting  the  rebellion. 

6.  All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  otherwise  than  lawAillv  as 
prisoners  of  war.  persons  found  in  the  United  States  service  as  officers,  soldiers, 
seamen,  or  In  other  capacities. 

7.  All  persons  who  have  been,  or  are,  absentees  flrom  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

8.  All  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  rebel  service  who  were  educated  by 
the  government  in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  or  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

9.  All  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of  governors  of  states  in  insur- 
rection against  the  United  States. 

10.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the  Jurisdiction  and  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  passed  beyond  tJie  federal  military  lines  into  the 
so  called  Gonftoderate  states  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

U.  All  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  persons  who  have  made  raids 
Into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  or  been  engaged  in  destroying  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  separate  the 
British  provinoes'from  the  United  States. 

12L  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  they  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits  hereof  by 
taking  the  oath  herein  prescribed,  are  in  military,  naval  or  civil  confinement 
or  custody,  or  under  bonds  of  the  civil,  military  or  naval  authorities  or  agenta 
of  the  United  States  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  offenses  of 
anv  kind,  either  before  or  after  conviction. 

13.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in  said  rebellion,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  property  is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

14.  All  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty  as  prescribed  in  the 
President's  proclamation  of  December  8, 1863,  or  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said  proclamation,  and  who 
have  not  thenceforward  kept  and  maintained  the  same  inviolate. 

Provided,  that  special  application  may  be  made  to  the  President  for  pitfdon 
by  any  person  belonging  to  the  excepted  classes,  and  such  clemency  will  be 
uberally  extended  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Ihcts  of  the  case  and  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  united  States.' 
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government  and  these  states  and  their  people,  they  have 
not  been  recognized  as  possessing  any  political  rights ; 
or  as  having  any  authority  to  re-constrnct  the  govern- 
ment of  their  states,  or  to  re-invest  themselves  with 
political  rights.  The  mayors  of  their  cities,  and  the 
governors  of  their  states  have  been  subject  to  removal 
by  the  authority  of  the  nation.  While  some  contended 
for  the  political  death  of  these  states ;  others  for  the 
doctrine  that  they  are  still  states,  with  all  political  func- 
tions suspended,  others  still  that  they  are  states  in  full 
life  and  power,  because  they  had  not  authority  to  secede, 
yet  all  agree  that  the  government  and  people  of  the 
nation,  had  just  authority  to  impose  suitable  conditions 
to  their  return  as  political  associates  and  equals  as 
members  of  the  national  family. 


CHAPTER  XVI- 

OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT  AKD  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT 
— THEIR  DUTIES  AND  POWERS. 

g  501.  The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  hold  their  respective  offices  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  are  elected  in  the  manner 
following.  Each  state  appoint-s,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives 
to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  congress. 
The  electors  so  appointed  are  required  to  me«t  in  their 
respective  states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and 
vice-president,  one  of  whom  must  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  The  ballot  must 
designate  the  person  voted  for  as  president ;  and  there 
must  be  a  distinct  ballot  for  vice-president.  The  electors 
are  then  required  to  make  out  a  distinct  list  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  voted  for  as  vice-pres- 
ident and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list 
they  are  required  to  sign,  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the 
senate  is  required  to  open  these  certificates  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  and 
to  count  the  votes ;  and  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  president,  when  such  number  is 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  is  elected 
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president  Bat  if  do  person  has  sach  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  receiving  the  highest  numbers— not 
exceeding  three— on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, the  house  of  representatives  are  required  to  choose 
immediately  by  ballot,  the  president.  But  in  making 
this  choice  the  state,  by  its  representation,  has  but  one 
vote ;  and  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  such  purpose  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  must  be  represented.  If  the  house 
of  representatives  should  fail  to  elect  a  president  when 
the  duty  devolves  upon  them,  by  the  fourth  of  March 
following,  then  the  vice-president  is  required  to  act  as 
president,  as  in  case  of  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  president.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president  is  elected  to 
that  office  provided  the  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  electors  appointed;  but  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest 
on  the  list,  the  senate  choose  the  vice-president.  A 
quorum  for  such  purpose  consists  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators ;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  is  necessary  to  a  choice.^ 

S  502.  Oongress  determines  bylaw,  the  time  for  choos- 
ing the  electors  for  president  and  vice-president,  which 
time  the  constitution  requires  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  time  fixed  by  congress  is 
the  second  Tuesday  of  November.* 

§  503.  No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  or 
of  vice-president.  Nor  is  any  person  eligible  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  who  has  not 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  only  constitutional  qualifications  prescribed 
as  essential  to  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  president 
or  vice-president.' 

S  504.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
his  office,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
they  devolve  upon  the  vice-president.  Oongress  is 
authorized  to  provide  by  law  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and 
vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
president :  which  officer  so  designated  is  authorized  and 
required  to  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  president  be  duly  elected.    The  presi- 

1  Art.  2, 1 1,  Const.  U.  8.  *  and  twelfth  amendment  of  the  Ctonstltntion. 

•  Art  2, 1 1,  el.  i  Const.  U.  8. 

•  Art.  ^  S 1,  d.  6^  12th  amendment  to  the  Oonstitatlon,  8d  clause. 
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dent  is  to  receive  a  stated  salary  which  can  neither  be 
increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  of  his  office ; 
and  he  is  not  to  receive  within  that  period,  any  other 
emolament  from  the  United  States,  or  from  any  of  them. 
Before  entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  is  required  to  take  the  following  oath  or  affir- 
mation :  ''  I  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States."* 
S  505.  The  powers  and  duties  which  attach  to  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  may  be  denominated 
executive,  military  and  presidential.  The  constitution 
provides  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
president  of  the  United  States ;  whereby  the  president 
is  constituted  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
made  his  especial  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  As  the  executive,  he  is  simply  a 
civil  officer,  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  law ;  and 
his  authority  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
is  as  strictly  limited  to  the  means  or  measures  prescribed 
by  law,  as  is  the  authority  of  any  executive  officer,  in 
the  discharge  of  executive  duties.  That  is,  the  presi- 
dent has  none  of  the  prerogative  powers  sometimes 
exercised  by  the  king,  who  is  the  executive  head  under 
the  British  constitution.'    His  duties  and  powers,  as  the 

>  Art.  2, 1 1,  clauses  6, 7, 8  and  9,  Ck>ast.  U.  S. 

•  Says  RuTHKRFORTH :  "  If  we  continue  to  speak  of  the  legislative  and  ezecu* 
tlve  power  in  the  abstract,  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain  rightly  what  is  meant 
by  preroffoOoe,  It  cannot  properly  be  called  discretionary  executive  power; 
because  the  executive  power,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  not  discretionary  in 
any  part.  Whenever  it  acts  as  discretion,  this  privilege,  unless  it  arises  fW>m  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  as  in  the  heat  of  military  action,  comes  tronk  the  legisla- 
tive, either  by  original  establishment,  or  by  long  usage  and  custom,  or  by 
occasional  permission.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  what  prerogative 
is,  if  we  speak  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power,  not  in  the  abstract,  but 
as  lodged  or  intrusted  by  the  state,  in  the  hands  of  some  one  or  more  persons. 
Where  the  person,  so  intrusted  with  the  executive  power,  is  left,  by  thel^sla- 
tive,  to  act  in  anv  instance,  at  his  own  discretion,  to  direct  by  his  own  under- 
standing, the  public  force  which  is  naturallv  under  the  direction  of  the  publio 
understanding,  such  a  discretionary  power  m  him  is  called  prerogative.  Thus* 
In  penal  cases,  if  the  legislative  forbid  the  public  force  to  be  put  in  motion  for 
the  punishment  of  any  action  till  the  fiEict  itself  is  proved  to  the  publio  under- 
standing in  such  a  manner  as  the  law  appoints,  and  these  will  not  sufTbr  this 
force  to  he  used  but  under  the  conduct  or  the  law,  so  as  to  inflict  only  the  legal 
penalty ;  thus  far  there  is  no  prerogative  or  discretionary  power  in  him  Mrtio 
is  intrusted  with  the  executive.  But  if  the  legislative,  instead  of  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  Judging  whether  such  legal  punishment  is  to  be  suspenaed, 
or  whether  the  criminal  is  to  be  wholly  pardoned,  leaves  it  to  him  to  pardon 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper,  such  a  discretionary  power  intrusted  with  iiim  is 
called  prerogative."  ( Institutes,  B.  2,  ch.  S,  {  8. )  But  this  kind  of  prerogative 
power  in  the  individual,  is  prerogative  onlv  in  administration,  not  in  source 
or  origin.  His  discretion  in  such  case,  is  derived  ftom  a  higher  authority, 
which  is  prerogative  over  him,  and  he  is  exercising  the  authority  of  another 
power,  not  his  own.  But  the  king  has  original  prerogative  power,  not  only 
prerogative  in  administration,  but  prerogative  in  source.  There  are  now 
manv  limitations  upon  the  king*s  prerogative,  by  acts  of  parliament,  which 
involve  the  king's  assent.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  limitation,  his  preroga- 
tive is  absolute;  that  is  there  Is  no  higher  authority  on  earth  to  restrain  or 
prohibit  the  exercise  thereof 
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chief  executive,  require  that  he  should  appoint  and  com- 
mission such  officers  under  him-^nd  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws, — as  are 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  every  department  of  internal  adminis- 
tration. To  this  end  the  subjects  of  national  administra- 
tion are  divided  by  law  into  several  departments ;  at 
the  head  of  each  is  placed  a  chief  officer,  as  secretary 
of  such  department  or  bureau ;  such  as,  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  secretary  of  war,  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  and  postmaster-general.  These  officers  are 
nominated  by  the  president,  and  by  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  are  appointed  as  the  heads  of  these 
executive  departments.  These  officers,  thus  appointed 
snd  commissioned  by  the  president,  constitute  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  nation.  As  such  chief  officers 
they  reside  at  the  capital  and  become  the  constitutional 
advisers  of  the  president,  in  whose  name,  and  by  whose 
official  authority  they  act  in  their  several  departments. 
The  names  of  these  seveial  departments  sufficiently 
indicate  the  class  of  executive  duties  they  are  severally 
required  to  perform.  In  this  manner  every  law  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  touching  every  subject  of  general  administra- 
tion, falls  naturally,  under  the  administration  of  some 
one  or  more  of  these  departments  to  be  administered 
with  or  without  the  judicial  aid  of  the  national  courts, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  These  several  depart- 
ments by  their  chief  officer  representing  the  official 
authority  of  the  president,  or  some  times  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president  himself,  appoint  such  subordinate 
officers  as  are  necessary  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties,  and  the  execution  of  the  powers,  pertaining 
to  such  departments,  throughout  the  United  States ;  such 
as  postmasters,  revenue  and  custom  house  officers; 
assessors;  collectors;  registers  and  receivers  at  the 
public  land  offices,  and  the  like.  In  this  manner  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  discharge  of  the  executive  duties 
and  powers  of  the  president  in  every  district  of  the 
United  States.  But  from  the  executive  head  to  the  last 
and  least  officer  required  to  administer  in  the  executive 
departments  of  administration,  all  are  subject  to  such 
direction  and  control  as  congress,  exercising  the  pre- 
rogative powers  of  the  nation,  under  the  constitution, 
prescribes. 

42 
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S  506.  In  the  execation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  through  the  intervention  of  the  national  judici- 
ary, another  class  of  officers  are  required,  who  act 
ministerially  in  the  general  department  of  executive 
admiuistration.  Of  these  officers,  are  the  official  or  pub- 
lic attorneys,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  and  advise 
the  several  departments  on  all  questions  of  law  which 
may  arise  under  their  respective  administrations;  and 
also  to  apear  in  court  and  prosecute  or  defend  before 
such  tribunals,  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  nation, 
whenever  necessary ;  of  them  also  are  the  marshals  and 
the  deputy  marshals,  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the 
process  of  the  court,  whether  mesne  or  final;  who  in  so 
doing,  act  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  as  the  executive  head 
of  the  nation.  These  officers-^the  marshals — act  by 
authority  of  the  special  mandates  or  warrants  placed  in 
their  hands,  evidenc^  by  the  certificate  of  the  proper 
officer,  under  the  official  seal  of  the  nation.  The  duties 
to  be  performed  by  this  class  of  executive  officers  are 
ministerial  and  are  prescribed  by  law.  The  thing  to 
be  done  or  the  powers  to  be  executed  by  them  are  to  be 
found  in  the  process  or  warrant  of  authority  placed  in 
their  bands.  The  manner  of  executing  such  processes, 
and  the  general  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  to 
enable  them  to  execute  the  same,  are  the  subject  of 
legal  regulation  and  direction,  which  cannot  here  be 
considered. 

S  507.  Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  framework  of 
the  executive  department  under  the  president  as  chief 
executive,  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  public 
authority  of  the  United  States.  But  he  is  also  the 
executive  head  in  the  external  administration  of  the  same, 
so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  capable  of 
being  enforced  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territory.  By 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate — two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concurring  —  he  is 
empowerd  to  make  treaties,  and  to  nominate,  and  with 
the  like  advice  and  consent,  appoint  embassadors,  and 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  and  also  to  recieve 
embassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.^  Under  the  consti- 
tution he  is  the  proper  officer  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
executive  administration  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  congress,  whether  referred  to  in  the  consti- 

>  Art.  2,  H  2  and  8,  Const.  U.  & 
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tntion  or  otherwise.  But  in  all  this  the  president  acts 
only  as  an  officer  of  j:he  law  in  the  civil  department  of 
administration.  It  is  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
office,  and  not  of  the  individual,  he  is  required  to  exe- 
cute. Being  only  the  legal  administrator  of  the  duties 
and  powers  incident  to  the  office  created  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  can  exer- 
cise no  prerogative  authority  or  power  whatever.  In 
determining  what  pertains  to  the  office  of  president  as 
the  civil  executive  of  national  authority,  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  confound  his  official  position  with  that 
of  the  king  under  the  British  constitution.  The  king 
possesses  prerogative  power ;  in  theory,  he  is  sovereign  ; 
he  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  authority  and  law; 
and  the  executive  powers  are  notunfrequently  strength- 
ened and  enlarged  by  the  supposed  presence  of  pre- 
rogative power  in  the  British  executive.  In  studying 
British  precedents,  therefore,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  keep  this  distinction  in  view.  What  would  be 
legitimate  for  the  king  to  do  under  the  British  consti- 
tution, might  be  usurpation  in  the  president,  under  the 
American  constitution. 

S  508.  As  the  civil  executive  of  the  nation,  the  presi- 
dent has  only  executive  authority  and  power.  Such 
authority  and  powers  can  only  exist  in  the  presence  of 
law,  by  which  they  are  created,  or  out  of  which  they 
arise.  When,  therefore,  the  constitution  vests  in  the 
president  as  an  officer,  the  executive  authority  of  the 
nation,  it  only  implies  such  duties  and  powers  as  are 
created  by,  and  arise  out  of  the  law.  By  this  provision 
the  president  is  only  made  the  agent  or  instrument 
of  the  law,  to  do  whatever  the  prerogative  power  of  the 
nation  requires  of  him.  Pie  is  thereby  made  the  subject 
of  law ;  and  is  place<l  under  it^  obligations  as  the  servant^ 
not  the  sovereign  of  the  nation.  The  authority  is  upon 
him,  not  from  him ;  and  he  is  required  to  act  for  the 
public,  not  for  himself;  he  is  required  to  carry  out,  or  into 
execution,  the  policy  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  in  the 
laws  of  congress,  which  are  the  constitutional  exponents 
of  the  national  prerogative  and  will ;  and  is  not  author- 
ized to  impose  a  policy  of  his  own  upon  the  nation.  As 
the  national  executive,  he  has  no  duty  or  power  outside 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  nation.  As  a 
citizen,  he  is  at  liberty  to  entertain  and  express  opinions 
of  economy  and  policy  ;  but  as  an  executive,  he  has  no 
authority  to  compel  their  adoption ;  or  to  attempt  to  use 
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the  patronage  and  powers  of  bis  office  to  enforce  them. 
It  is  an  impeachable  offense  for  a  high  public  officer  to 
prostitute  the  patronage  and  powers  of  his  office,  to  pur- 
poses of  personal  gain,  or  political  advantage.  As  an 
executive  officer,  his  whole  power  and  duty  consists  in 
executiug  the  law  according  to  his  best  understanding 
and  ability.  The  common  sentiment  that  the  president  is 
authorized,  and  therefore  justified,  to  use  the  great  pow- 
ers and  patronage  of  that  high  office,  as  though  they 
were  his  personal  perquisites,  to  be  used  in  influencing, 
and  buying  popular  favor  or  partisan  support,  is  corrupt- 
ing and  demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  It  calls  about 
him  a  class  of  men  whose  sole  influence  is  to  corrupt, 
demoralize  and  debauch  any  honest  or  just  purposes, 
feelings  or  sentiments  he  might  otherwise  entertain. 
It  commits  him  to  the  influence  and  control  of  a  class 
of  politicians  whose  highest  virtue  is,  ''  not  to  leave 
undone,  but  keep  unknown  "  in  their  raids  upon  the 
public  treasury,  and  in  their  prostitution  of  the  public 
authority  to  their  private  purposes.  So  universal  has 
this  been,  that  experience  has  created  the  public  senti- 
ment, that  the  conduct  of  the  mere  politician  is  not  to 
be  supposed  to  be  either  honest  or  patriotic. 

S  509.  As  the  civil  executive  of  the  nation,  the  i)resi- 
deut  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States.  A  reprieve  sus- 
pends the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  the  time  being, 
still  leaving  the  offender  subject  to  the  punishment 
denounced  against  him.  A  pardon  remits  the  penalty, 
and,  if  unconditioned,  sets  the  offender  free  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  offense  committed.  The  pro- 
priety of  pardoning  a  criminal  after  he  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  against  the  public  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  learned  and  able  men.  It  has  been  contended 
that  while  clemency  is  a  virtue,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
prerogatives  of  the  throne,  that  its  exercise  is  a  disap- 
probation of  the  laws  made  for  the  public  good;  and  as 
a  virtue,  belongs  to  the  legislator  rather  than  to  the 
executor  of  the  laws — a  virtue  which  ought  to  shine  in 
the  code  rather  than  in  the  private  judgment.  That  to 
show  mankind  that  crimes  are  sometimes  pardoned, 
and  that  punishment  is  not  the  necessary  consequence, 
is  to  nourish  the  flattering  hope  of  impunity,  and  is  the 
cause  of  their  considering  every  punishment  inflicted 
an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression.  That  the  prince,  in 
pardoning,  gives  up  the  public  security  in  favor  of  an 
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individual,  and,  by  his  ill-judged  benevolence,  proclaims 
a  public  act  of  impunity.^  To  which  it  is  replied  : 
•*  Were  it  possible  in  every  instance  to  maintain  a  just 
proportion  between  the  crime  and  the  penalty,  and  were 
the  rules  of  testimony  and  the  mode  of  trial  so  perfect 
as  to  preclude  mistakes  or  injustice,  there  would  be 
some  color  for  the  admission  of  this  plausible  theory. 
But  even  in  that  case,  policy  would  sometime^s  require  a 
remission  of  a  punishment  strictly  due  for  a  crime  cer- 
tainly ascertained.  The  very  notion  of  mercy  implies 
the  accuracy  of  the  claims  of  justice."  *  While  the  end 
of  punishment  in  all  civilized  and  enlightened  govem- 
meuts  is  to  protect  the  public  and  individuals  from  the 
selfish,  sensual  and  malignant  acts  of  wicked  and  per- 
verse persons,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  offender ;  and 
while  nothing  so  weakens  the  restraints  of  the  law  as 
the  hope  of  escaping  its  penalties,  every  practice  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority  which  tends  to 
render  uncertain  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  due 
to  crime,  endangers  the  public  security,  and  wrongs  the 
individual  members  thereof — even  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  commit  criminal  acts.  There  are  those  in 
society  so  under  the  control  of  their  appetites,  passions 
and  propensities,  that  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  cer- 
tain punishment  restrains  them  from  the  commission  of 
crimes.  To  all  such,  this  exercise  of  mercy  becomes  a 
license,  wronging  themselves  and  their  victims.  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  extending  of  the  par- 
doning clemency  to  unquestioned  criminals  is  not  an 
unmitigated  evil.  Whenjthere  has  been  a  mistaken 
conviction,  or  where  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  ques- 
tionable, even  after  conviction,  it  is  proper  that  the 
power  to  reprieve  or  even  pardon  should  exist,  that  an 
unmerited  penalty  may  be  avoided.  But  when  there  is 
unquestioned  guilt,  where  the  application  is  for  mercy 
to  the  individual,  and  not  for  justice,  the  public  has  too 
much  at  stake  to  make  the  sacrifice.  If  the  penalty  be 
clearly  too  severe  for  the  technical  offense  committed, 
the  power  of  reprieve  might  be  exercised,  that  the  law- 
making power  might  adapt  to  the  offeuse  the  proper 
I)enalty ;  but  an  appropriate  penalty  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  sure  to  follow  a  clearly  ascertained  crime. 

g  510.  But  a  grave  question  arises  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power 

>  Beooarla  on  Panlahments,  oh«  40.    si  Kent's  Com.,  leot.  18,  p.  30S. 
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of  the  president  to  grant  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  unlimited  authority  over  this  subject,  cannot  be 
questioned.  They  could  have  authorized  the  president 
to  pardon  as  well  before,  as  after  conviction ;  but  the 
question  is,  did  they  so  authorize  him  to  exercise  such 
power.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  ex  parte  Wells,^  said,  that  the  word  par- 
don meant  forgiveness,  release,  remission.  Forgiveness 
for  an  offense,  whether  it  be  one  for  which  the  person 
committing  it  is  liable  in  law  or  otherwise.  Release  from 
pecuniary  obligation,  as  where  it  is  said,  I  pardon  you 
your  debt.  Or  it  is  the  remission  of  a  penalty  to  which 
one  may  have  subjected  himself.  •  •  In  the  law  it 
has  different  meanings  which  were  as  well  understood 
when  the  constitution  was  made,  as  any  other  legal  word 
in  the  constitution  now  is.  Such  a  thing  as  a  pardon 
without  a  designation  of  its  kind  is  not  known  in  the 
law.  Every  pardon  has  its  peculiar  denomination. 
They  are  general,  special  or  particular,  conditional  op 
absolute.  •  •  It — the  constitution — meant  that  the 
power — to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons — was  to  be  used 
according  to  law ;  that  is — as  it  had  been  used  in  Eng- 
land and  these  states  when  they  were  colonies;  not 
because  it  was  a  prerogative  power,  but  as  an  incident  of 
the  power  to  pardon,  particularly  when  the  circumstance 
of  any  case  disclosed  such  uncertainties  as  made  it 
doubtful  if  there  should  have  been  a  conviction  of  the 
criminal ;  or  when  they  are  such  as  to  show  that  there 
might  be  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  without  less- 
ening the  obligations  of  vindicatory  justice.  Without 
such  a  power  of  clemency  to  be  exercised  by  some 
department  or  functionary  of  government,  it  would  be 
most  imperfect  and  deficient  in  its  political  morality,  and 
in  that  attribute  of  deity  whose  judgments  are  always 
tempered  with  mercy.  And  it  was  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  pardons,  and 
the  philosophy  of  goverment  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
constitution,  when  the  court  instructed  Ohief  Justice 
Marshall  to  say* :  "  As  the  power  has  been  exercised 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  executive  of  that  nation, 
whose  language  is  our  language,  and  to  whose  judicial 
institutions  ours  bear  a  close  resemblance,  we  adopt 
their  principles  respecting  the  operation  and  effect  of  a 
pardon,  and  look  into  their  books  for  the  rules  prescrib- 

il8How.S.C.R.,d07.    *  United  atateaY.WUnn,  7  FeU,  192, 
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ing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  by  the  person 
who  would  avail  himself  of  it." 

S  511.  But  in  determining  what  pertains  to  the  office 
of  president  as  the  civil  executive  of  national  authority, 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  clothe  him  with  preroga- 
tive powers ;  nor  must  such  a  construction  be  put  upon 
the  language  of  the  constitution  as  would  include  those 
X>owers  of  the  king  which  were  exercised  by  him,  not  as 
the  executive  of  the  British  nation,  but  as  possessing 
prerogative  power,  independent  of  his  executive  office. 
We  are  to  suppose  the  people  used  language  in  accord- 
ance with  the  structure  and  character  of  the  American 
constitution  of  government,  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  structure  and  character  of  the  British  constitution, 
wherein  it  differed  from  the  American.  The  British 
king  and  the  American  president,  though  both  chief 
executive  officers  of  their  respective  governments,  were 
nevertheless  very  different  officers  in  respect  to  the 
theory  of  the  source  and  limitation  of  their  official 
powers.  While  the  king,  as  the  mere  executive  of  the 
nation,  was  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  as 
they  existed,  yet  as  possessing  prerogative  powers,  until 
subjected  to  the  limitations  of  parliament,  he  could  go 
further  and  declare  a  new,  or  abrogate  the  effects  of  the 
old  law.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  president.  He 
has,  in  such  respect,  only  executive  powers,  by  which 
he  is  required  to  execute  the  law  upon  the  guilty 
offender,  when  the  offense  has  been  determined,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  law  has  been  pronounced.  To  pardon 
or  reprieve  an  individual,  implies  that  he  has  become,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  subject  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  It  implies  that  the  law  has  pro- 
nounced him  guilty,  and  denounced  upon  him  the 
penalty.  The  executive,  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  can 
know  nothing  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  party,  or 
of  his  need  of  a  reprieve  or  pardon,  until  his  guilt  has 
been  judicially  ascertained.  No  reprieve  or  panlon  can, 
in  law,  be  granted  until  there  be  that  irom  which  a 
reprieve  is  needed,  or  for  which  a  pardon  is  demanded. 
Under  the  genius  of  American  institutions,  the  law 
holds  all  persons  to  be  innocent  until  their  guilt  has 
been  judicially  ascertained.  How,  then,  can  the  legally 
innocent  be  the  subject  of  a  legal  reprieve  or  pardon. 
The  king  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  sovereignty  and 
the  law,  formerly  could  do  what,  under  the  American 
theory,  the  legislature  alone  can  do — to  wit:  he  could 
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absolve  individuals  from  their  liability  to  punishment 
for  acts  committed  by  them  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  realm.  The  principle  asserted  was,  he 
made  the  law,  and  therefore  has  authority  to  suspend 
or  repeal  it.  For  it  Is  a  principle,  that  the  authority 
which  creates,  can  modify  or  destroy  at  pleasure  that 
which  it  has  created.  The  legislative  authority  which 
creates  an  offense  or  crime,  and  denounces  its  penalty, 
can  repeal  or  modify  the  law  at  pleasure ;  can  excuse 
the  delinquent  upon  such  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  to 
impose.  But  this  authority  has  its  foundation  in  pre- 
rogative,  not  in  executive  power.  It  can  be  exercised  b^ 
the  sovereign,  not  by  the  mere  executive.^ 

S  512.  The  principle  which  calls  for  the  existenoe  of 
the  reprieving  and  pardoning  power  in  the  executive 
does  not  extend  to  pardoning  classes  or  individuals 
before  conviction  and  sentence.  It  will  be  in  season 
to  remit  a  fine  or  penalty,  after  it  has  been  judicially 
ascertained  that  the  individual  is  subject  thereto.  The 
imperfection  of  the  rules  of  law,  or  modes  of  trial  by 
reason  of  which  mistakes  are  liable  to  occur,  and  injus- 
tice is  liable  to  be  done,  as  reasons  for  the  exercise  of 
the  pardoning  power,  can  apply  only  to  those  who  have 
been  improperly  convicted  on  trial ;  not  to  those  who 
are  liable  to  be  tried  and  convicted,  and  whom  the  law 
holds  to  be  innocent  until  judicially  condemned.  There 
may  be  cases  where  whole  classes  need  to  be  excused 
from  the  consequenes  of  their  criminal  acts — as  in  case 
of  rebellion — without  going  through  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  conviction  and  pardon.  Public  acts  of  amnesty 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  future  welfare 
and  peace  of  society.    But  such  acts  should  proceed 

I  The  king  himself  condemns  no  man.  That  ragged  task  he  leaves  to  his 
oonrta  of  Justice.  The  great  operation  of  his  scepter  Is  mercy.  His  power  of 
pardoning  was  said  by  oar  Saxon  ancestors  to  be  derived  a  leae  sua  aignUatit; 
and  It  Is  declared  In  parliament  by  statute  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  34),  that  no  other 
person  hath  power  to  pardon  or  remit  any  treason  or  felonies  whatBoever;  bat 
that  the  king  hath  the  whole  and  sole  power  thereof  anlted  and  knit  to  the 
Imperial  crown  of  the  realm ;  and  this  power  belongs  only  to  the  king  de  /aotOt 
and  not  to  the  king  de  iure,  daring  the  time  of  usurpation.  In  monarchies, 
the  king  acts  In  a  supeoior  sphere,  and,  though  he  regulates  the  whole  govern- 
ment as  the  first  mover,  he  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  disagreeable  or  invidi- 
ous parts  of  it.  Whenever  the  nation  see  him  personally  engaged,  it  is  only 
in  works  of  legislation,  macniflcence,  or  compassion.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
people  look  up  as  nothing  out  the  fbuntain  of  bounty  and  grace;  and  these 
repeated  acts  of  goodness  conLing  only  ftom  his  own  hand,  endear  the  sover- 
eign to  his  subjects,  and  contribute  more  than  anything  to  root  in  their  hearts 
that  filial  aflbction  and  personal  loyalty  which  are  the  sure  establishment  of  a 
prince.  The  king  may  pardon  all  oflbnses  merely  against  the  crown  or  the 
public,  except,  by  the  habeaa  eormu  act  of  81  Oar.  II,  c.  2;  the  committing  any 
man  to  prison  out  of  the  realm  Is  made  pramuti<re,  unpardonable  even  by  the 
king.  Nor  can  the  king  pardon  where  pnvate  Justice  is  principallv  concerned. 
In  the  prosecution  of  oflbnders.  Nor  can  he  pcurdon  a  common  nuisance  while 
it  remains  unredressed.  Nor  can  he  pardon  an  offense  against  a  popular  or 
penal  statute  after  Information  brought,  because  the  informer  has  acquired  a 
private  property  in  a  part  of  the  penalty.  (4  BL  Oom.,  pp.  887, 886^) 
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from  Wi^  prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  not  from 
an  assamption  of  authority  by  a  mere  executive  officer. 
If  the  operation  of  the  law  is  to  be  suspended,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  law-making  authority  to  suspend  it ;  not 
of  him  who  is  instrusted  with  the  exercise  of  mere 
executive  powers,  with  the  attendent  authority  to 
reprieve  or  pardon  those  who  are  condemned  and  put 
into  his  hands  to  receive  the  penalty.  The  question  of 
general  amnesty  is  one  of  policy  affecting  the  state ;  and 
not  of  clemency  affectiog  the  individual.  There  are  no 
reasons  to  be  assigned  in  favor  of  conferring  upon  an 
executive  officer  merely,  the  authority  to  reprieve  or 
pardon  persons  who  have  not  been  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced.  There  is  nothing  in  precedent  to  sustain 
such  a  iK>licy.^  It  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  create  a  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  to 
stand  between  society  and  those  who  prey  upon  it, 
to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  crimes. 
Whether  an  individual  needs  or  merits  a  pardon  for  a 
murder  or  other  crime  alleged  against  him,  cannot  be 
known  to  society  until  his  conduct  has  been  investigated, 
and  the  quality  of  his  actions  ascertained.  It  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  admitted  that  a  president  of  the  United 
States  can  stand  by  and  see  a  gigantic  rebellion  organ- 
ized, and  say  to  the  insurgents,  if  you  are  unsucessful 
I  will  pardon  yon,  and  thus  save  you  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  your  rebellious  acts.  No  executive 
officer  as  such,  ever  can  possess,  and  under  an  enlight- 
ened government,  no  mere  executive  officer  ever  will  be 
possessed  of,  such  a  i)ower  of  pardon.  The  genius  of 
the  American  government,  the  theory  of  the  source  and 
limitation  of  its  authority,  and  the  policy  of  all  laws  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  society  under  its 

1  It  18  no  precedent  for  the  American  president  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
kings  or  sovereigns  of  monarchical  countries  have  exercised  the  power  of  par- 
doning before  conviction.  The  theory  in  monarchical  countries— that  Is, 
under  absolute  monarchies— is,  that  supreme  prerogative  power  originates  in, 
and  resides  with,  the  king  or  sovereign.  In  limited  monarchies,  the  theory  is 
the  same;  but  the  power  in  the  monarch  Is  limited  by  his  assent  to  acts  of 
limitation.  Thus,  in  Oreat  Britain,  the  king  is  the  source  of  all  governmental 
authorltv.  But  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  have  been  limited  oy  his  assent 
to  aets  or  parliament  affixing  such  limitations.  Therefore,  the  government  of 
Oreat  Britain  is  a  limited  monarchy;  but  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  are 
acknowledged  in  everything  where,  by  the  law  of  nature  or  the  restraints  of 
parliament  sanctioned  by  his  assent,  he  ts  not  prohibited  from  the  exercise 
uereot  He,  therefore,  as  the  sovereign  exercising  absolute  prerogative  power, 
can  pardon  In  all  cases  where  by  act  of  parliament  he  has  not  oonstltutionallv 
bound  himself  not  to  do  so.  The  dUCsrence  between  the  authority  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  authority  of  the  king  Is  this :  the  president,  as  executive,  can 
grant  pardons  only  In  cases  authorised  by  the  constitution;  the  king,  as  sov* 
ereign,  can  grant  pardons  in  all  oases  not  nrohibited  by  the  constitution.  The 
theories  of  the  source  and  limitation  of  authority  in  the  president,  and  the 
same  in  the  king,  are  diametrically  opposed  each  to  the  other;  therefore, 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  king  fhmlshes  no  safe  prece- 
dent to  be  followed  by  a  republican  executive. 
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administration,  forbid  sach  an  interpretation  to  be  pot 
upon  the  clause,  "tbe  president  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States." 

S  513  The  power  in  the  president  to  grant  repriev^ 
and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  will 
provide  for  all  proper  cases  of  executive  clemency  if 
confined  in  its  application  to  persons  convicted  of  sudi 
offenses.  When  there  has  been  no  trial  or  conviction 
of  an  offense,  there  can  be  no  pressing  emergency 
demanding  a  reprieve  or  pardon  at  the  hand  of  the 
president.  The  executive  as  such,  can  only  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  clemency  after  the  offender  has 
come  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  after  nothing 
remains  to  be  done,  but  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
law  upon  him.  Before  conviction  the  executive  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  him  as  a  criminal,  nor  can  he  gain  any 
but  by  conviction  and  sentence.  Upon  what  hypothesis 
then,  can  the  mere  executive  oflScer  reprieve  or  pardon 
a  person  unconvicted  of  crime*.  If  he. can  do  it  before 
conviction,  he  can  use  this  power  as  a  license  to  the 
commission  of  crime.  To  suppose  that  an  unconvicted 
person  can  require  the  exercise  of  the  reprieving  or 
pardoning  power  of  the  executive  is  an  absurdity.  There 
may  be  cases  as  in  rebellion  or  civil  war,  where  a  large 
class  of  citizens  may  need,  and  public  {policy  may  require, 
an  amnesty  in  their  behalf.  But  such  exigency  addresses 
itself  to  the  legislative^  not  to  the  executive  department 
of  government.  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  prerogative 
power,  not  executive  clemency.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  safety  or  propriety  of 
admitting  to  political  power  those  who  have  sought  the 
destruction  of  public  security,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
public  authority. 

S  514.  Under  this  provision  of  the  constitution  the 
president  may  grant  a  conditional  pardon.  This  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  ex  parte  Wells.^  The  prisoner  had 
been  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
President  Fillmore  had  granted  him  a  conditional  pardon 
substantially  as  follows :  "  For  divers  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  I  have  granted,  and  do  hereby  grant 
unto  him,  the  said  William  Wells,  a  pardon  of  the 
offense  of  which  he  was  convicted — upon  condition  that 
he  be  imprisoned  during  his  natural  life ;  that  is,  the 
sentence  of  death  is  hereby  commuted  to  imprisonment 

il8How.aaRn807. 
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for  life  in  the  penitentiary  of  Washington."  This  par- 
don was  accepted  in  these  words :  '*  I  hereby  accept  the 
above  and  within  pardon  with  condition  annexed." 
Afterward  the  prisoner  made  an  application  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  It  was  reje^^ted,  and  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  supreme  court.  Ko  statute  had  been  passed 
regulating  the  pardoning  power  of  the  president,  con- 
sequently the  president  acted  under  the  power  as 
expressed  in  the  constitution.  It  was  contended  that 
the  pardon  was  valid,  and  remitted  entirely  the  sentence 
of  tbe  court;  and  that  the  condition  was  void; — that 
the  president  aflSxing  a  condition  to  his  pardon  assumed 
a  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution ;  —  that,  in 
effect,  he  legislated  a  new  punishment  into  existence. 
But  the  supreme  court  held  otherwise :  that  according 
to  the  English  law  on  the  subject,  the  general  authority 
to  grant  pardons  included  every  denomination  of  panlon 
known  to  that  law ;  such  as  special  or  particular,  con- 
ditional or  absolute; — ^  that  the  same  meaning  must 
be  given  to  the  word  as  prevailed  in  the  colonies  and  in 
England  at  the  time  it  found  place  in  the  American 
constitution. ' 

§  515.  The  power  to  grant  pardons  does  not  extend  to 
impeachments.  Trials  by  impeachment  have  reference 
only  to  public  character  and  official  duty.  It  is  the  mode 
by  which  one  high  in  office,  having  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  his  official  trust,  is  arraigned  before  the  people 
to  answer  for  his  delinquency.  By  the  terms  of  tbe 
constitution,  the  president,  vice-president  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  may  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  highly  improper  to  have  allowed  the 
president  to  interfere  by  executive  clemency  either  to 
prevent  the  impeachment  or  conviction  of  a  faithless 
public  officer.  For  similar  reasons  the  king  of  England 
cannot  interfere  to  protect  his  high  officers  from  impeach- 
ment and  conviction,  although  it  is  held  that  he  can 
pardon  after  conviction.'  De  Lome,  however,  thinks  it 
doubtful  whether  the  king  has  power  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment of  one  condemned  in  consequence  of  impeachment. 

I  See  UnUedStatetr,  TRZion, 7 Pet,  102. 

t  See  Ckxtheart  v.  Sobinwn,  5  Pet.,  264;  see  ftUo  8  Watts  ±  Sergeant,  U7; 
4  Black.  Com.,  40L 

•  4 BL Com., 889,  400;  12  and  18Wm.  UI,  0.2;  Bawle  on  Const, ch.  17, p.  178; 
1  Tack.  BL  Com.,  app.,  881. 
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He  says  ''I  once  asked  a  geDtleman  very  learned  in  the 
laws  of  their  country,  if  the  king  could  remit  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  man  condemned  in  consequence  of  an 
impeachment,  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  answered 
me :  the  tories  will  tell  you  the  king  can ;  and  the  whigs, 
that  he  cannot."  But  it  is  not  perhaps  very  material  that 
the  question  should  be  decided :  the  great  public  ends  are 
attained  when  a  corrupt  minister  is  removed  with  dis- 
grace; and  the  whole  system  of  his  proceedings  unveiled 
to  the  public  eye.^  But  whatever  may  be  the  authority 
of  the  king  in  this  respect,  the  president  possesses  no 
such  power.* 

S  516.  There  is  also  one  other  offense,  which,  from  its 
nature,  the  president  cannot  pardon.  The  constitution 
has  committed  to  each  branch  of  the  national  legislature 
the  authority  to  punish  for  contempts,  or  for  the  dis- 
orderly behavior  of  its  members.  This  authority  is 
esseutial  to  the  existence  and  independence  of  that  body ; 
therefore,  the  executive  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere 
between  either  house  and  the  person  offending.  To  con- 
fer upon  the  president  or  any  other  officer,  the  authority 
to  interfere  by  the  power  of  pardon,  with  the  author- 
ity of  either  house  to  protect  itself  from  such  disturbance 
as  would  tend  to  interrupt  its  proceedings,  would  be  to 
endanger  the  independence*  thereof,  and  thus  to  place 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  perpetual  jeopardy.* 

g  517.  By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  the  pres- 
ident is  also  created  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States.*  But  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
president  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  his  powers  and  duties  as 
the  simple  executive  head  of  the  nation  ;  and  neither  of 
those  functions  of  the  presidential  office  derive  any 
strength  from  the  other.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the 
nation,  he  takes  no  authority  from  the  military  depart- 
ment of  his  office :  and  as  commander-in-chief,  he  gets 
no  aid  from  the  civil  department  of  the  same.  That 
is,  his  authority  as  commander-in-chief  is  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  it  been  an  office  separated  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States.    Had  the  constitution  provided  for  the  appoint- 

1  De  Lome  on  British  Constltatlon,  n.  06,  note  <>. 

•  Art.2,S2orCk>n8t.U.8.;  28torv'8  Com. on  Const., S 1608. 

■9  See  Btory'i  Com.  on  Const..  1 1608. 

4  Art.  2  }  2,  elaose  1,  Const.  U.  & 
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ment  of  some  other  person  than  the  presidential  incum- 
bent to  that  office,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office 
would  have  been  the  same.  Therefore  in  discussing 
the  limitations  of  the  authority  of  the  president,  or  the 
extent  of  the  same,  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain 
and  keep  in  mind,  the  particular  character  in  which  it  is 
supposed  he  acted  or  proposes  to  act.  If  the  power  to 
be  exercised,  or  the  duty  to  be  performed,  l)elong  to  the 
military  department,  then  the  authority  of  the  president 
to  act  in  the  premises,  comes  either  from  special  legis- 
lation, or  from  his  constitutional  office  as  commander-in- 
chief.  But  if  it  pertain  only  to  the  civil  side  of  the  office, 
his  authority  must  be  found  in  the  laws  authorizing  him 
to  act  in  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some 
existing  law,  or  enforcing  some  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  court.  As  commander-in-chief,  the  president  is 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  congress  in  performing  the 
duties  and  exercising  the  functions  of  that  office. 
Although  he  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the 
militia  of  tlie  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,  yet  congress  has  author- 
ity to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 
to  provide  for  the  raising  and  supporting  of  the  army  and 
navy ;  and  to  make  rules  for  their  government ;  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  the  militia  into  the  national  service,  and 
for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  same.^ 

S  518.  How  far  the  president  of  the  United  States 
bad  authority  to  re-a^just  the  political  relations  of  the 
revolted  states,  and  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to 
the  nation,  and  to  the  general  government,  has  been  the 
subject  of  grave  discussion.  Shortly  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  insurgent  forces,  the  president  was 
assassinated ;  and  the  vice-president  became  the  acting 
president.  Instead  of  calling  together  the  congress  or 
legislature  of  the  nation  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
reconstruction  of  governmental  institutions  in  the  insur- 
gent states,  the  acting  president  attempted  the  task 
under  the  authority  and  powers  of  the  presidential  office. 
By  his  proclamation  of  May  29,  1865,  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,,  he  says,  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  state  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  and  protection  against  invasion 
and  domestic  violence — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presi- 

1  Art.  1,  {  8,  els.  U,  12, 18, 14, 15, 16,  Const  U.  S. 
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dent  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ; 
he  then  asserts  that  the  rebellion  has  deprived  the 
people  of  North  Oarolina  of  all  civil  government ;  and, 
therefore,  to  enable  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  to 
organize  a  state  government,  he  appoints  William  H. 
Holden  provisional  governor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  make  regulations  enabling  the  loyal 
citizens  of  the  state  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention 
for  tbe  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution.  No  person 
was  to  be  permitted  to  be  a  delegate  unless  he  should 
first  take  the  oath  required  in  the  proclamation  of 
amnesty,^  and  should  be  a  voter  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  state  existing  before  the  date  of  the  act  of  seces- 
sion ;  that  the  convention  or  legislature  thereafter  to  be 
assembled  should  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors 
and  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  hold  ofiice.  He  like* 
wise  directed  the  military  and  naval  authorities  to  assist 
the  provisional  governor  in  carrying  that  proclamation 
into  effect,  and  in  no  way  to  hinder  the  loyal  people  of 
the  state  from  thus  organizing  a  state  government. 

S  519.  In  this  proceeding  the  president  must  have 
acted  under  the  authority  of  his  office  as  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  or  as  commander-in-chief,  or  as  execu- 
tive in  part  and  commander-in-chief  in  part,  or  he  must 
have  acted  without  authority.  The  occasion  which 
called  for  the  exercise  of  presidential  or  other  authority 
in  tbe  adjustment  of  the  political  rights  of  the  people 
of  North  Oarolina  was,  that  the  rebellion  had  deprived 
them  of  all  civil  government;  and  the  measures  pro- 
posed were  to  enable  the  loyal  i)eople  of  that  state  to 
organize  a  state  government.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
people  of  North  Oarolina  had  been  deprived  of  all  civil 
government  by  the  rebellion,  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
and  the  loyal  people  were  in  need  of  a  new  state  organi- 
zation to  restore  their  political  rights  and  relations  to 
the  general  government,  then  they  needed  authority 
to  reconstruct  or  be  reconstructed  coming  from  the  sov- 
ereignty or  the  prerogative  power  of  the  nation.  If  the 
political  government  constituting  the  state  of  North 
Oarolina  had  been  destroyed  by  the  political  rebellion 
of  the  state,  and  the  people  had  been  deprived  of  all 

>  The  oath  alladed  to  is  In  these  words,  "I, ,  do  solemnly  swear— or 

affirm— in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  CaithftiUy 
support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  united  States,  and  the  union  of  the 
states  thereunder,  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  fiiithftilly  sup- 
port all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  help  me  God."  (See 
President  Johnson's  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  May  29, 1866.) 
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civil  government  as  a  state,  it  reqnired  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  authority  to  reestablish  a  state  government 
therein,  which  should  again  confer  upon  the  people  the 
right  of  self-government  in  respect  to  their  local  and 
domestic  interests,  and  the  right  to  be  represented  in 
the  general  government  of  the  nation.    If  the  people 
of  the  state  had  inherent  authority  in  themselves  to 
reconstruct  their  state  government,  and  re-establish  their 
political  rights,  then  the  interference  of  the  president  by 
the  appointment  of  a  provisional  governor,  and  by  pre- 
scribing the  qualifications  of  delegates  and  electors  to 
their  forthcoming  convention  or  legislature,  was  unwar- 
ranted—  was  a  usurpation.      If   the    people  did  not 
possess  such  inherent  authority  in   themselves,   they 
needed  the  enabling  act  of  congress,  or  of  the  law- 
making power  to  give  them  the  authority.    The  presi- 
dent, as  the  mere  executive  of  the  nation,  could  only 
execute  the  law  as  it  existed.    He  could  enforce  only 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  were  secured  by  law.    He 
is  charged  by  the  constitution  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  but  he  is  nowhere  required 
or  authorized  to   supply  defective  legislation.    He  is 
required  to  protect  and  enforce  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  of  tbe  states,  where  they  have  been  ascertained  by 
law.    Beyond  this,  as  a  civil  oflScer,  he  has  no  authority. 
As  commander-in-chief  he  could  exercise  only  martial 
power,  and  govern  by  martial  authority.    So  far  as  the 
military  and  naval  forces  might  be  required  to  aid  the 
civil   authorities  in  the  administration  of   their  civil 
ofiElces,  he  could  command  their  co-operation.    But  as 
commander-in-chief  he  has  no  civil  powers,  nor  can  he 
confer  any  civil  authority.    Under  the  exigencies  of  war 
he  can  exercise  the  exigency  powers  of  his  office ;  but 
they  cannot  afiect  permanently  the  political  or  civil  rights 
of  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  become  the  subject 
of  martial  administration.    As  commander-in-chief,  the 
president  can  appoint  a  military  governor  to  administer 
where  civil  authority  cannot  make  itself  respected ;'  but 
he  has  no  authority  to  appoint  provisional  governors 
who  are  to  exercise  civil  functions,  and  then  require  the 

t  Qen,  Q.  H.  Shepley  was  appointed  militarv  governor  of  Louisiana  in  1882. 
Sabseqaently,  Michael  Hahn.  having  been  elected  governor  in  March.  1864. 
President  Lincoln  invested  him  with  the  powers  of  military  governor  of  thai 
state,  thus : 

ExBCfunvs  Mansion,  Wabhivoton,  JforvA  15, 1861 
HU BxeeUency  Miehael Hdhn,  Oovemor  qf  LouiMiana: 

Until  ft^rther  orders,  you  are  hereby  invested  with  the  powers  exercised  by 
tbe  military  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Yours  truly,  ABRAHAM  LINOOLN. 
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military  to  aid  them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  author- 
ity. The  proposition  is  simply  this :  if  the  people  of 
North  Garolina  had  by  the  political  rebellion  of  the  state, 
been  deprived  of  all  civil  government,  it  required  the 
authority  which  can  institute  a  government  to  supply 
that  which  had  been  lost.  If  they  had  been  divested  of 
political  rights  and  privileges  through  the  loss  of  their 
civil  government,  they  could  be  re-invested  again  with 
those  rights  and  privileges  only  by  the  authority  which 
could  give  them  a  valid  government,  through  which  to 
acquire  the  state  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  state  citizenship  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  But  no  such  authority  could  be 
derived  from  the  presidential  office,  in  any  capacity 
whatever ;  that  is,  neither  from  his  powers  as  executive 
or  as  commander-in-chief.  ^ 

S  520.  The  president  has  power,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  The  treaty- 
making  power  by  which  the  nation  becomes  obligated 
to  perform  the  thing  stipulated,  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
that  which  is  agreed  shall  not  be  done,  must  proceed 
from  the  prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty.  The 
power  of  negotiating  and  contracting  public  treaties 
between  nations  is  incident  to  sovereignty ;  and,  hence, 
belongs  to  every  sovereign  state.*  Public  treaties 
between  sovereigns  or  states  are  usually  negotiated 
through  the  agency  of  ministers,  or  special  diplomatic 
agents  appointed  for  such  purpose.^  But  to  enable  a 
minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  to  conclude  and  sign 
a  treaty  with  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredit^, 
he  must  be  furnished  with  full  power,  independent  of 
his  general  letter  of  credit.*  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion whether  treaties  and  conventions  negotiated 
and  signed  by  a  minister  with  full  powers,  are  binding 
upon  the  sovereign  until  ratified  by  him.  It  is  usual 
for  the  sovereign  to  accompany  the  general  full  power 
with  particular  or  special  instructions,  which  are  retained 
as  a  secret  between  the  sovereign  and  his  minister. 
The  question  discussed  is,  should  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, while  keeping  within  the  limits  of  his  general 
powers,  depart  from  the  special  instruction  given  him, 
would  the  sovereign  be  bound  by  such  treaty  or  conven- 

1  See  In  Appendix  extracts  from  president's  message  of  December  4, 1865. 
«  lAwrence^s  Wheat.,  441. 
3  Vattel.  R  2,  ch.  12,  %  156. 
*  Lawrence's  Wheat.,  448. 
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tion  before  ratifyiug  the  same.  Grotius  thinks  the 
sovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  embassador  within 
the  limits  of  his  patent  full  power,  although  the  embas- 
sador transcend  or  violate  his  secret  instructions.^ 
Vattel  thinks  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his 
minister  within  the  limits  of  his  credentials,  unless  the 
power  of  ratifying  be  expressly  reserved.*  But  all  this 
depends  upon  established  custom.  It  is  so  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  anticipate  the  complications  that  may  arise 
during  the  progress  of  a  convention  or  treaty,  that  in 
order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty,  sovereigns 
usually  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifyiug 
what  has  been  concluded  upon  in  their  name.  Therefore, 
*'the  pleniiK)tentiary  commission  is  but  a  procuration 
cum  liberay^  Bynkershock  lays  down  the  rule,  that  if 
the  credentials  are  special,  and  describe  the  particulars 
of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  minister,  the  sovereign 
is  bound  to  ratify  whatever  is  concluded  in  pursuance 
of  such  authority.^  But  if  the  minister  exceed  his 
authority,  or  undertakes  to  treat  points  not  contained 
in  his  full  power  and  instruction,  the  sovereign  will  be 
justified  in  delaying  or  refusing  his  ratification.  But 
these  questions  cannot  arise  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  or 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  can  conclude  no 
convention  or  treaty  which  will  be  binding  upon  the 
nation  until  ratified  by  the  senate,  by  the  approbation 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  when  the  question 
is  submitted.' 


1  Orotius,  B.  2,  ch.  11,  { 12;  Puff,  B.  8,  ch.  9,  S  2. 

t  Vattel,  B,  2,  ch.  12, 1 156. 

•  Vattel,  tupra ;  see  iAwreiice's  Wheat.,  pt.  3,  ch.  2, 15. 

4  Id.,  B.  2,  cli.  7. 
The  president  Is  sometimes  authorized  bv  law  to  act  in  anticipation  of 
the  ratification,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negotiations  endluK  in  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  for  which  two  millions  of  dollars  had  been  appropriated, 
the  plenipotentiaries  being  instructeil  to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the 
advance  in  the  event  of  Uie  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  con- 
vention. (Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Uviugston  and  Monroe, 
March  2d,  18Q2.)  Also,  by  act  of  March  3d,  MtT,  the  sum  of  three  millions  was 
appropriated  to  enable  the  president  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits 
and  boundaries,  with  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event  fhat  the 
treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  two  governments,  and 
ratified  by  Mexico,  shall  call  for  the  expenditure  of  the  same  or  a  part  thereof. 
(Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  9,  p.  171.)  In  exchanging  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  an  inter-oceanic 
communication,  the  British  plcnipotentiarj'  subjoined  the  following  explana- 
tory  declaration:  *'In  proceeding  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
convention  signed  at  Washington,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1H5<),  between  her 
Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  relative  to  the  estHbllsh- 
ment  of  a  communication  by  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pnclflo 
oceans,  the  undersigned,  her  Britannic  majesty's  plenipotentiary,  has  nn^elved 
her  majesty's  instruction  to  declare  that  her  majesty  does  not  understand  the 
engagements  of  that  convention  to  apply  to  her  majesty's  settlement  at  Hon- 
duras, or  to  its  dependencies.  Her  majesty's  ratification  Is  exchango<l  under 
the  explicit  declaration  above  mentioned.  Done  at  Washington,  the  29th  day 
of  June,  1850.  H.  L.  Bulwer."  On  the  5th  of  July,  Mr.  (Dayton  filed  a  mcmo- 
rmndom  ip  the  department  of  state  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  above,  and 
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§  521.  In  monarchical  countries  tbe  treaty-making 
power  is  found  in  the  monarch  or  king,  upon  the  theory 
that  he  is  the  sovereign.  Before  the  introduction  of 
legislative  lK)dies  as  limitations  upon  the  prerogative 
powers  of  the  monarch,  thereby  changing  absolute  to 
limited  monarchies,  the  king  or  sovereign  was  absolute 
in  his  authority,  to  make,  adjudge  and  execute  law. 
Being  the  state,  and  governing  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
not  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  the  power  to  make 
treaties  of  every  description  belonged  absolutely  to  him 
by  inheritance.  When  there  began  to  be  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  authority  or  prerogative  powers  of 
the  monarch,  by  the  introduction  of  constitutions,  or 
of  legislative  bodies,  they  operated  upon  the  practice, 
but  not  upon  the  theory  of  governmental  authority. 
The  king  under  the  British  constitution,  has  absolute 
prerogative  powers  in  every  respect,  where  they  have 
not  been  made  subject  to  limitations  by  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign.  The  power  of  the  king  to  make  treaties 
of  every  character  and  description  has  not  been  thus 
limited ;  therefore,  it  is  said  "  that  the  prerogative  of 
making  treaties  exist  in  the  crown,  in  its  utmost  pleni- 
tude." ^  By  parity  of  reasoning  the  treaty-making 
power  in  the  United  States,  should  be  vested  in  congress, 
as  being  that  branch  of  the  government  in  which  the 
prerogative  powers  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  matters 
of  national  interest  are  perpetually  present.  If  the  king, 
under  the  British  constitution,  has  this  prerogative 
power  "  knit  to  the  crown,"  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
stitutional provision  here,  this  power  would  have  been 
knit  to  that  sovereignty  in  which  the  law-making  power 
resides ;  to  be  exercised  through  the  agency  by  which 

that  he  understood  that  the  BrltUh  Honduras  was  not  embraced  In  the  treaty 
of  the  19th  April,  but  declined  to  affirm  or  deny  the  British  title;  and  that 
after  signinff  such  memorandum,  which  he  delivered  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer. 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  (Ck>ng. 
Doc..  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  12,  Jan.  4,  1833.)  Mr.  Adams, 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  London,  presented  this  point  to  Earl  Russell, 
In  declining  to  attach  a  declaration  to  the  proposed  convention  of  maritime 
law,  August  23, 1861.  Said  he,  "  By  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  every  treaty 
negotiated  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  must,  before  It  is  ratified,  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  The  question  immediately 
ai'lses,  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  declaration  like  that  which  his  lordship  pro- 
poses to  make?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  treaty,  or  Is  it  not?  If  it  be,  then  is  the 
undersigned  exceeding  his  Instructions  in  signing  It;  for  the  paper  made  no 
part  of  the  project  which  he  was  directed  to  propose;  and  In  case  he  should 
sign  it,  the  addition  must  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent, together  with  the  paper  itaelf.  If  it  be  not,  what  advantage  can  the  party 
making  the  declaration  expect  from  it  in  modifying  the  construction  of  the 
project,  when  the  senate  have  never  had  it  before  them  for  their  approval?  If 
It  does,  why  did  not  the  undersigned  procure  it  to  be  incorporated  into  it?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  do  not,  why  did  ne  connive  at  the  appearance  of  a  desire 
to  do  it  without  effecting  the  object.  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Aflklrs 
accompanying  president's  message,  1861,  p.  l23:  see  also  Mr.  Lawranoe's  Notes 
to  Wheat.,  part  8,  oh.  2,  {  6.) 
1  Federalist,  No.  75. 
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that  power  is  constitutioDally  exercised.  But  tbe  con- 
stitution provides  otherwise ;  and,  therefore,  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  by  it  intrusted  to  the  exercise  of  the 
president,  as  a  mere  agent  or  minister  of  the  nation, 
XK>ssessing  in  himself  no  original  or  inherent  authority, 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  senate,  which  as  a  body, 
is  composed  of  the  representative  intelligence,  prudence, 
wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  And  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  circumscribe  within  any  definite  limits  this 
power,  and  leave  it  applicable  to  all  exigencies  which 
may  arise  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  constitution  has 
made  it  general  and  unqualified.  There  are  reasons 
why  congress  as  a  body  are  not  adapted  to  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  It  not  nnfrequeutly  happens  in  the 
formation  of  treaties,  that  secrecy  and  dispatch  are 
indispensable.  The  delays  incident  to  large  assemblies, 
the  differences  of  opinion,  the  time  consumed  in  debate, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  secrecy  rendered  congress 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  diplomacy.^ 

S  522.  Thedifierence  between  the  office  of  the  king  of 
England  and  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  also  manifest  in  the  treaty-making  power.  The  presi- 
dent has  the  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  concurring, 
to  make  treaties.  But  this  authority  in  the  president  is 
derived  from  the  constitution  ;  and  he  acts  in  virtue  of 
its  authority.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  king.  He  is 
the  sole  and  absolute  representative  of  the  nation  in  all 
forei^  transactions.  He  can  of  his  own  motion,  make 
treaties  of  peace,  commerce,  alliance  and  of  every  other 
description.  Under  the  British  constitution  the  preroga- 
tive of  making  treaties  exists  in  the  crown  in  the  utmost 
plenitude;  and  the  compacts  entered  into  by  royal 
authority  have  the  most  complete  legal  validity  and 
perfection,  independent  of  any  other  sanction.'  Upon 
the  theory  of  the  British  constitution,  the  king  is  sover- 
eign. He  is  the  fountain  of  authority.  Therefore,  the 
treaty-making  power  belongs  to  him  as  the  sole  and 
absolute  sovereign  of  the  state.  In  this  respect  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  intended  power  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  actual  power  of  the  British  sovereign. 
Tlierefore,  in  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
authority  of  the  president  to  make  treaties  or  conven- 

1  story's  Com.  on  ConstltuUon, }  lfiO»;  1  Kent's  Com.,  pt  1,  {  8,  p.  165. 
fl  See  redenllst,  No.  7& 
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tions,  no  aid  can  be  derived  by  consulting  the  British 
constitution,  or  the  practice  of  the  British  sovereign. 

S  523.  In  practice,  the  senate  of  the  United  States  are 
not  consulted  until  the  treaty  has  been  formed  and  laid 
before  them  for  ratification.  It  is  in  the  option  of  the 
president  to  consult  with  the  senate  during  the  forma- 
tion of  a  treaty,  and  to  take  their  advice  in  respect 
tbereto ;  and  since  it  must  meet  with  their  approbation 
before  it  can  become  obligatory,  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  understand  their  views  at  as  early  a  moment  as 
possible.  When  the  treaty  is  laid  before  the  senate  for 
their  advice  and  consent,  that  body  deliberates  upon  it 
with  closed  doors.  It  then  can  ratify  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  convention  ;  or  it  can  make  such  suggestions 
and  modifications  of  it  as  it  deems  proper.  But  in  such 
case  the  treaty  must  again  be  submitted  to  the  president 
and  the  foreign  party  for  their  assent,  before  it  can 
become  obligatory.  While  the  senate  are  in  session 
upon  the  question  of  ratification,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  have  before  them  the  facts  and  circumstances  call- 
ing for  such  treaty  and  upon  which  such  convention  is 
based.  Therefore  it  is  common  for  them  to  require,  and 
for  the  president  to  lay  before  them,  all  the  official 
documents  respecting  such  negotiations, 'to  assist  their 
judgment.  But  the  house  of  representatives,  having 
no  voice  in  the  ratification  of  treaties,  have  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  insist  on  the  production  before  them 
of  such  correspondence.  When  the  treaty,  to  be 
executed,  requires  an  appropriation  of  money,  it  is 
proper  that  the  house  should  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
priety or  justice  thereof,  before  making  the  necessary 
appropriation.^ 

^  524.  Inasmuch  as  the  power  to  make  treaties  is  by 
the  constitution  committed  to  the  president  to  be  exer- 
cised under  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  it  is 
proper  that  the  power  of  appointing  embassadors  and 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  should  be  committed 
to  the  same  authority,  to  be  exercised  in  the  same  man- 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  7,  pp.  63,  64. 

Treaties  of  peace,  when  mmie  by  competent  authority,  are  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation.  If  the  treaty  require  the  payment  of  money  to  carry  It  Into 
effect,  and  the  money  cannot  be  raised  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
treaty  is  morally  obligatory  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  the  law;  and  to  refuse 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith.  The  department  of  the  governn&ent 
which  is  intrusted  by  the  constitution  with  the  treaty-making  power  is  com- 
petent to  bind  the  national  faith  in  its  direction:  for  the  power  to  noiake 
treaties  of  peace  must  be  co-extensive  with  all  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  and 
necesarily  involves  in  it  that  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty  whicli  has 
the  exclusive  direction  of  diplomatic  negotiations  and  contracts  with  foreign 
powers,  as  treaties  made  by  that  power  become  of  absolute  effloacy,  because 
they  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    (1  Kent.  Com.  Lee.  8,  }  8.) 
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ner.  Therefore,  under  the  constitution  the  president 
nominates,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  he  appoints,  this  class  of  oflScers.  This  clause 
of  the  constitution^  also  provides  that  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  all  other  oflScers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  the  constitution,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law,  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  same 
manner.  But  it  likewise  authorizes  congress  to  provide 
by  law  for  vesting  the  power  to  appoint  inferior  oflScers 
in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments.  What  class  of  o£Scers  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  included  as  inferior^  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  determined.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  those  named  in  the  clause  could  hardly  be  included 
as  inferior  officers.  The  office  of  embassador  and  public 
ministers,  of  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  heads  of 
departments  are  clearly  principal  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment' 

g  525.  Vacancies  in  office  are  liable  to  occur  during 
the  recess  of  the  senate,  and  it  may  be  important  to  the 
public  that  they  should  be  filled  immediately.  There- 
fore the  constitution  provides  that  the  president  shall 
have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  such  recess,  by  granting  commissions  which  are 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  senate.^ 
But  the  term  vacancies  in  the  constitution  does  not 
include  the  creation  of  a  new  office,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer  to  fill  it.  It  was  during  the  recess 
of  the  senate  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  1813,  appointed  and 
commissioned  ministers  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  Ghent  The  office,  though  a  constitutional  one,  that 
is,  one  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  was  created 
during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  and  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  president,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  ;  therefore  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  the  president  had  constitutional  author- 
ity so  to  do,  there  being  no  vacancy  of  any  existing 
office;  and. the  senate,  at  their  next  session,  it  is  said, 
entered  their  protest  against  such  practice ;  and  subse- 
quently it  held  that  the  president  could  not  create  the 
office  and  make  such  appointments  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate.^ 

1  Art.2,ia,c].2. 

•  Bee  recent  law  of  congress  abridging  the  patronage  of  the  president.   App. 
s  Art.  2,  S  2,  cl.  8. 

4  See  Seigeant  on  Const  oh.  281 :  2  Ezeoative  Journal,  pp.  41&-fi00 ;  8d  do.,  297, 
8oe  Story  on  Const.,  S 1558. 
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S  526.  Oonnected  with  the  subject  of  appointment  is 
also  that  of  the  power  of  removal  from  oflSce.    The 
constitution  provides  for  filling  vacancies  which  may 
occur  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  but  it  is  silent  as 
to  the  power  of  the  president  to  remove  from  office. 
It  would  seem,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  should  require  the  exercise  of  the  same 
authority  to  remove  an  incumbent  from  office,  that  it 
takes  to  appoint  him  to  office;  and  such  seemed  to 
have  been  the  understanding  of  those  who  participated 
in  founding    the   government.     Notwithstanding  the 
constitution  makes  no  provision  for  removing  an  incom- 
petent or  unfaithful  officer  from  his  official  position,  it 
is  a  power  so  manifestly  essential  to  a  prudent  and  wise 
administration  of  government,  that  its   existence  is 
deemed  to  be  unquestionable.    The  writers  in  the  Fede- 
ralist^ assume  the  necessary  existence  of  this  authority ; 
but  they  thou^t  such  power  existed  in  the  president 
only  with  tlie  consent  of  the  senate.   That  is,  they  assumed, 
without  argument  or  doubt,  that  the  consent  of  the 
senate  would  be  necessary  to  remove,  as  well  as  to 
appoint,  the  incumbent.    The  silence  of  the  constitu- 
tion clearly  indicates  that  it  was  expected  that  removals 
would  not  take  place,  except  as  a  public  necessity,  to 
secure  fidelity  and  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  official 
trusts;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  practice  of 
creating  vacancies  by  removals  from  office,  without  any 
reference  to  the  fidelity  or  efficiency  of  those  removed, 
or  to  the  better  qualifications  or  character  of  those  who 
are  appointed  to  their  places,  is  a  violation,  both  of  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  is  a  corrupt 
and  base  usurpation  of  power  never  intended  to  be  con- 
ferred by  that  instrument,  upon  the  president  or  any 
other  officer  or  department  of  government ;  a  prostitu- 
tion of  the  patronage  of  government,  so  corrupting  in 
its  purpose  and  influence,  as  to  demand  the  imp^ch- 
ment  of  the  high  officer  who  uses  it.    It  would  never 
be  used  by  an  officer  or  party  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the   public   weal.     The   practice  of  those 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment has  been,  to  recognize  in  the  president  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  remove  from  office  at  his 
pleasure,  those  whom  it  required  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate  to  appoint  thereto.    But  as  this  power 

FederallBi,  No.  77. 
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exercised  by  the  president  is  an  assumed  one,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  congress  has  authority  to  regulate  its 
exercise.  And  if  there  is  one  duty  which  it  owes  to  the 
public  to  perform  more  speedily  than  any  other,  it  is  to 
place  under  wholesome  restraint  the  exercise  of  this 
power  of  unnecessary  removals  from  office.^ 

S  527.  The  general  duties  and  powers  of  the  president 
are  enumerate  in  the  third  section  of  the  second  article 
in  these  words,  "  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may  on  extra- 
ordinary occtoions,  convene  both  bouses  or  either  of 
them ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  acyourn  them 
to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive 
embassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States." 

S  528.  The  language  of  this  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  form,  distinguishes  between  the  powers  and  the 

1  The  ezeroise  of  this  power  by  the  president  has  grown  up  nnder  the  admln- 
Ifltistlon  of  the  generalffovernment  fkx>m  a  very  early  date.  Durlns  the  flrst 
•eeaion  of  congress,  in  1780,  this  question  was  very  ftiUy  discussed  on  a  Dill  Intro* 
daced  Into  the  house  of  representatives  "  to  establish  an  executive  department 
to  be  denominated  the  department  of  foreign  affliirs,"  which  among  other 
things  provided,  "That  whenever  the  secretary  shall  be  removed  Arom  office 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,"  etc.  (1 
Stat,  af  Large,  2S.)  It  was  then  contended  by  the  advocates  of  this  power  in 
the  president,  that  it  belonged  to  him ;  that  it  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the 
power,  and  firom  the  convenience  and  even  necessity  of  its  exercise.  That  in 
Its  natore  It  was  a  part  of  the  executive  power,  and  was  indispensable  for  a 
proper  execution  of^ the  laws,  and  a  regular  administration  of  public  aflldrs; 
that  the  person  in  whose  fEtvor  a  majority  of  the  people  would  unite  in  an 
election  to  the  office  of  president  had  every  presumption  In  his  fEtvor;  that  he 
must  be  presumed  to  possess  integrity.  Independence  and  high  taletfts;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  abuse  the  patronage  of  the  govem- 
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would  attach  to  such  conduct,  would  be  a  perfect  security  against  it.  That  to 
make  removals  from  such  motives,  would  be  an  impeachable  oflbnse.  (9 
Btory's  Com.  on  Const.,  )|  386  and  804.)  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  house.  Subsequent  history  teaches  a 
different  lesson  as  to  the  effect  of  allowing  a  president  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  In  1886,  a  oommlttee  of  congress  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject. 
made  an  able  report  on  the  subject  of  "Executive  Patronage,"  on  the  9tn  of 
February  of  that  year.  **  It  is  easy"  (say  they),  **  to  see  that  the  certain,  direct 
»nd  inevitable  tendency  of  this  practice  is  to  convert  the  entire  body  of  those 
in  office  into  corrupt  and  supple  instruments  of  power,  and  to  raise  up  a  host 
of  hungry,  greedy  and  subservient  partisans,  ready  for  every  service,  however 
bttse  and  corrupt.  Were  a  premium  oflbred  for  the  best  means  of  extending  to 
the  utmost  the  power  of  patronage;  to  destroy  the  love  of  country,  and  sub- 
stitute a  spirit  of  subserviency  and  man  worship;  to  encourage  vice  and  to 
dt80oun«e  virtue,  and  in  a  word,  to  prepare  for  the  subversion  of  liberty  and 
the  establishment  of  despotism,  no  scheme  more  perfect  could  be  devised. 
The  disease  is  daily  becoming  more  aggravated  and  dangerous,  and  if  It  be  per- 
mitted to  progress  for  a  few  years  longer  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
of  late  advanced,  it  will  soon  pans  beyond  the  reach  or  remedy.  The  question 
now  is,  not  how,  or  where,  or  with  whom,  the  danger  originated,  but  how  it  is 
to  be  arrested;  not  the  caose,  but  the  remedy;  not  how  our  institutions  and 
liberty  have  been  endangered,  but  how  they  are  to  be  restored."    (Consult  the 


fmsctTce  of  the  administration  under  Andrew  Johnson  as  acting  president  of 
o,  laws  passed  In  1887,  to  remedy  the  evil,  in  Appendix.) 
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duties  of  the  president;  the  powers  being  permissive ;  and 
the  duties  being  mandatory — thus  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  give  to  congress,  from  time  to  time,  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  union ;  to  receive  embassa- 
dors and  other  public  ministers ;  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  faithfully  executed,  and  to  furnish 
every  officer  of  the  nation  with  credentials  of  his  author- 
ity to  act  as  such  officer ;  therefore,  the  constitution 
provides  that  he  shaU  do  these  things.  He  has  power 
to  convene  congress  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  to 
adjourn  them  when  the  two  houses  cannot  agree  as  to 
the  time  of  adjournment;  therefore,  the  constitution 
provides  that  he  may  do  these  things.' 

g  529.  But  whether  the  president  be  required  or  per- 
mitted  to  exercise  certain  powers  intrusted  to  the  presi- 
dential office,  he  is  legally  bound  to  act  in  good  faith 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  nation;  and  any  willful 
departure  from  his  line  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  the 
high  trusts  committed  to  him,  would  subject  him  to 
censure,  and,  if  necessary,  impeachment.  On  extraordi- 
nary occasions  he  may  convene  both  or  either  of  the 
houses  of  congress.  It  is  manifestly  his  duty  to  exercise 
this  power  in  good  faith,  whenever  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  requires  it ;  and  although,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  constitution,  it  is  committed  to 
his  discretion  to  determine  what  occasions  shall  require 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  he  is  nevertheless  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  a  reasonably  sound,  and  a  lonafide 
discretion  in  the  premises.  If  he  act  corruptly  either  in 
omitting  to  assemble  congress,  or  in  adjourning  them 
after  they  are  assembled,  he  would  be  liable  to  impeach- 
ment, even  though  in  form,  the  power  is  to  be  exercised 
in  his  discretion.  Thus,  suppose, .  under  his  power  to 
adjourn  congress  to  such  a  time  as  he  might  think 
proper,  when  there  is  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses  in  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  should 
adjourn  them  beyond  the  time  of  the  annual  session ; 
or  should  adjourn  them  on  any  occasion  of  a  temporary 
disagreement,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  their 
presence  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
augmenting  his  influence  in  the  same,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  so  doing  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  im- 
peachable offense ;  and  the  congress  which  he  should 

1  Bee  a  dlsetiBsion  of  the  constltiitiona]  dlsctrimlnatlon  of  the  power*  and 
auiiea  of  the  president,  by  Alfred  Oonkilng,  pabUshed  by  Weare  a  LltUe^ 
Albany,  1866L 
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thns  corruptly  attempt  to  prorogue,  would  not  discharge 
its  duty  to  the  people  until  it  hf^  remained  long  enough 
tliereafter  to  impeach,  convict  and  remove  him  from 
office,  and  to  put  a  more  faithful  officer  in  his  place. 

S  530.  The  president  is  required  to  receive  embas* 
sadors  and  other  public  ministers.  Embassadors  and 
public  ministers  are  the  only  accredited  medium  through 
which  political  relations  can  be  maintained  with  foreign 
powers.  Therefore  the  external  administration  of  the 
public  authority  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  these  ministerial  offices, 
fhe  power  to  receive  embassadors  and  foreign  ministers 
carries  with  it  also  the  incidental  power  to  refuse  to 
receive  them  for  proper  or  just  cause.  The  refusal 
to  receive  a  foreign  minister  should  be  sustained  by 
substantial  reasons ;  otherwise  it  would  be  deemed  an 
unfriendly  act  toward  the  sovereign  appointing  him, 
and  might  provoke  hostilities  unless  accompanied  with 
proper  explanations.  The  grounds  of  refusal  may  be 
personal  to  the  minister  ;  or  to  the  subject  of  the 
embassy ;  or  to  the  attitude  of  his  sovereign  toward 
4he  government  refusing  to  receive  him. 

S  531.  By  the  fourth  section  of  the  second  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  president, 
vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States 
are  liable  to  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment 
for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  nature,  object,  and 
policy  of  impeachments  have  already  been  considered.^ 
There  remain  but  these  further  considerations  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  respect  thereto.  First,  what  is  the  authority 
of  the  senate  to  arrest  and  bring  before  them,  as  the 
trying  court,  the  person  of  the  accused ;  and,  second, 
what  is  the  effect  of  an  Impeachment  by  the  house 
upon  the  official  status  of  the  accused  ?  The  conduct 
of  the  presidential  incumbent  in  the  administration  of 
the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  has  been  such 
during  the  years  1865, 1866,  and  1867,  aa,  in  the  minds 
of  a  very  large  and  respectable  class  of  citizens,  to  call 
for  his  impeachment  and  removal  from  office.  It  is 
contended  by  one  class,  that  as  soon  as  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  find  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  arrested  and  to  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  senate  for  trial.  That 
being  arrested,  there  will  be  inability  on  his  part  to  dis- 

1  Ante  If  276  to  282. 
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charge  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
will  be  incnmbeDt  upon  congress  to  declare  what  officer 
shall  act  as  president  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or 
a  president  be  elected.  It  is  contended  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  incumbent  cannot  be  interfered  with 
until  after  impeachment  by  the  house  and  conviction  by 
the  senate.  That  during  his  trial  on  the  impeachment 
he  is  to  be  left  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  incident  to  the  office  of  president — and  powers 
which  he  is  charged  by  the  house  with  abusing — ^both 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  and  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  That  however  dangerous  it  may  be  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  incumbent,  such  powers 
during  his  trial,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  constitution  and 
must  be  submitted  to  by  the  natien. 

§  532.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  as  a  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment  ;^  and  the 
senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments  f  and 
congress  has  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  such* 
powers.'  The  constitution,  not  having  determined  the 
manner  in  which  the  accused  shall  be  brought  before  the 
bar  of  the  senate  for  trial,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  shall  be  conducted,  has  left  it  to  congress  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  same.  Congress  can  determine 
by  law  whether  the  presidential  incumbent  shall  be 
arrested  on  impeachment  by  the  house,  and  whether* 
on  being  arrested,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  said  office.  The 
constitution  has  wisely  left  the  question  of  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  any  given  office, 
to  be  defined  by  the  people  of  the  nation,  through  their 
representatives  in  congress,  that  is,  to  be  defined  by 
law.  What  shall  amount  to  a  disqualification  to  dis- 
charge the  high  trusts  of  the  presidential  office,  could 
with  safety  be  committed  to  no  other  department  of  the 
government ;  for  there  is  no  other  department  so  imme- 
diately from  the  people,  and  so  directly  responsible  to 
them.  There  is  no  other  department  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  so  potentially  and  per- 
petually present  as  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  may  be  many  causes  of  inability  in  the 
presidential  incumbent ;    such  as,  sickness,  insanity, 

1  Art.l,|3,cL&    sArt.l,|8,eLe.    > Art.  1, 1 8, cL  18. 
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doubtful  loyalty,  and  the  like.  Who  except  Congress, 
As  the  law-making  power,  can  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  inability  ?  The  constitution  contem- 
plates that  this  inability  may  be  of  a  temporary  dura- 
tion only,  and  may  be  removed ;  or  it  may  be  permanent, 
continuing  until  the  election  of  a  successor.  Thus, 
congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  ihaUlity,  both  of  the  president 
^69  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  act  accord- 
ingly until  the  disability  he  removed,  or  a  president  shaU 
ie  elected? 

g  533.  The  provisions  of  the  constitution  upon  this 
subject  are  plainly  these :  The  president  may  be 
impeached  by  the  house,  and  tried  by  the  senate ;  and 
congress  may  provide  by  law,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  shall  be  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  bar  of  the 
senate.  If  in  the  opinion  of  congress  the  presidential 
incumbent  is  disqualified  from  properly  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  presidential  office  while  on  trial  before 
the  senate,  it  can  provide  by  law  for  such  inability  by 
declaring  what  officer  shall  act  as  president  until  such 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  successor  be  elected.  There 
can  be  no  legal  inability  on  the  part  of  the  president  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  except  such  as  con- 
gress shall  determine  by  law,  and  what  shall  amount  to 
such  constitutional  inability  necessarily  rests  in  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  congress.  Their  decision 
and  action  in  the  premises  is  conclusive ;  and  there  is 
no  appeal  therefrom  but  to  the  people.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  that  in  case  of  disability,  etc.,  congress 
may  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  presidential 
powers  and  duties,  and  has  not  provided  what  shall  be 
deemed  to  amount  to  such  disability ;  but  haa  given  to 
no  other  department  than  congress  any  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject.  The  whole  subject  is  by  the 
constitution  committed  to  congressional  discretion,  and 
congress  has  full  power  to  declare  by  law,  what  shall 
amount  to  disqualification,  and  who  shall  administer 
during  the  continuance  of  such  inability,  etc. 

§  534.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  the  fourth 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution,  should 
be  understood  to  read  that  the  president,  vice-president 
and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for  treason,  bribery  and  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  as  well  as  for  convio- 

1  Art.  2.11,  cLC 
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tion  of  the  same.  But  such,  evidently,  is  not  the  legal 
import  of  that  section.  An  officer  is  not  to  be  presnmed 
to  be  guilty  of  the  offense  for  which  he  stands  impeached, 
until  he  is  found  guilty,  after  a  full  trial  before  the  trying 
court.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  appearing  or  being 
heard  before  the  house.  His  accusers  were  alone  heard 
there.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  people 
intended  to  authorize  the  final  removal  from  office  of 
one,  who  was  merely  accused  of  a  high  offense,  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
defense.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  under  this  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution,  the  officer  must  be  convicted  as 
well  as  impeached  before  he  can  be  permanently  removed 
from  his  office.  But  while  the  incumbent  cannot  be 
removed  until  convicted,  he  may  be,  under  a  temporary 
inability  created  or  declared  by  law  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  presidential  officer  during  his 
trial  before  the  bar  of  the  senate.  It  is  not  only  within 
the  province,  but  it  is  likewise  the  duty,  of  congress  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  discharge  of  the  presidential 
power  and  duties  during  the  occurrence  of  such  a  possi- 
ble event. 


OHAPTBE  XVIL 

OF  THE  JUDICIAIi  POWERS. 

g  535.  By  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  judicial  authority  of  the  nation 
is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  congress  shall  establish.^  The  scope  of  this 
provision  in  its  administrative  effect  upon  the  nation, 
depends  upon  a  just  definition  of  the  term  '*  judicial 
I)ower."  As  used  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  to  have  only  its  technical  signification, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  government.  As  a  judicial  power, 
its  whole  province  is  to  be  found  in  ascertaining  and 
applying  the  law  according  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made.  The  law  being  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  le^slative  will  of  the  nation, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  ascertain  that 
will  as  applicable  to  the  case  properly  before  the  court, 
and  to  declare  the  requirements  of  the  law  therein,  by 

iArt.8,il,of  tli6  0oiUKt.lJ.a 
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its  order,  judgment  or  decree.  Thas,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  legislature,  as  the  term  implies,  to  give  to  society 
or  to  the  members  thereof,  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
required  to  regulate  their  civil  conduct.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  judiciary  to  ascertain  that  legislative  intent, 
and  by  appropriate  orders,  judgments  or  decrees,  to 
apply  the  law  according  to  such  ascertained  purpose 
and  effect  The  maxim,  jus  dicere^  nonjus  dare^  express 
with  forcible  brevity,  the  province  of  the  judge.  The 
function  of  the  judge  only  begins  where  that  of  the 
legislator  ends.  He  has  no  mission  to  perform  where 
there  is  no  law  to  be  interpreted  and  applied.  Until 
the  legislator  has  spoken,  and  there  is  action  or  pro- 
posed action  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  the  judicial 
power  must  remain  dormant.  Not  so  with  the  legisla- 
tive department  It  is  required  to  precede  every  other. 
It  is  necessarily  rooted  and  grounded  in  ever-present 
sovereignty;  not  only  providing  for  its  own  orderly 
existence  and  action,  but  for  the  orderly  existence  and 
action  of  every  other  department.  Under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  it  is  intrusted  with  the 
creation  and  organization  of  the  national  courts.  It 
can  construct  and  reconstruct  them  at  pleasure.  It  can, 
by  law,  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  the  judges  are  to 
be  governed  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  can 
determine  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  the  judges, 
and  for  what  causes  they  may  be  removed  by  impeach- 
ment 

§  536.  But  the  l^islative,  executive  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  general  government  are  created  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  which,  in  all  that 
it  directs  in  respect  to  each,  is  the  supreme  law ;  and 
each  department  in  its  administration,  is  limited  to  the 
authority  conferred  by  that  instrument.  That  is, 
the  legislative  department  can  exercise  its  powers  only 
in  respect  to  such  subjects,  as  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
stitution, are  committed  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  to  the 
making  of  such  laws  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed 
or  implied  in  that  instrument.  In  enacting  laws,  con- 
gress must  keep  within  the  range  of  subjects  committed 
to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  must  authorize  or  require  noth- 
ing to  be  done  which  will  conflict  with  any  of  the 
positive  provisions  of  the  constitution.  But  keeping 
within  these  limitations  and  restrictions,  congress  can 
exercise  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  nation;  and 
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the  judiciary  are  bound  to  interpret  and  apply,  in  good 
faith,  the  laws  enacted  by  congress,  according  to  the 
ascertained  legislative  intent  thereof.  Thus,  while 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  government  are  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments, they  can  be  exercised  only  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  ascertainment  and 
application  of  the  legislative  will  of  the  nation  to  affairs 
subject  to  its  general  jurisdiction. 

g  537.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts 
are  nominated,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States; 
and  they  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.* 
During  the  continuance  of  the  office  to  which  they 
are  appointed',  they  cannot  be  removed  except  upon 
impeachment  and  conviction  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  secure  to 
the  court  that  independence  so  essential  to  a  just  and 
faithful  discharge  of  judicial  duties.  In  many  cases  their 
jurisdiction  is  ascertained  and  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  in  which  respect  the  judicial  powers  are  co- 
ordinate with  the  legislative.  But  in  all  other  cases, 
their  jurisdiction  is  fixed  by  law,  which  necessarily  sub- 
ordinate them  in  their  jurisdiction  to  the  legislative 
will.  It  has  been  questioned  whether,  after  the  courts 
have  been  organized  by  law,  and  the  judges  have  been 
appointed  and  their  salaries  have  been  fixed,  congress 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work  a  removal  of  a  judge 
from  office.  In  1801,  congress  passed  an  act  reorgan- 
izing the  judiciary  and  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  sixteen  new  judges  with  suitable  salaries,  to  hold 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  differ- 
ent circuits  created  by  the  act.*  Under  this  act  the 
circuit  judges  were  appointed  and  performed  their 
duties  until  the  next  year,  when  the  courts  estab- 
lished by  the  act  were  abolished,  without  making  any 
provision  for  paying  their  salaries  or  continuing  their 
offices.^  It  was  contended  by  some  that  inasmuch  as 
such  act  abolishing  these  courts,  in  effect  removed  these 
judges  from  office,  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution which  provides,  that  they  shall  hold  their  office 
during  good  behavior.  Judge  Story  was  of  the  opinion 
that  such  act  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  terms  or 

I  Art.  2.  $2,  cl.  2  of  Const.  XT.  a ;  and  Art.  S,  { 1,  of  same. 
«  Act  of  1801.  ch.  76. 
>  Act  of  1802,  oh.  8. 
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the  intent  of  the  constitution.^  But  with  due  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  author,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  franiers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  impose  upon 
the  nation  a  constitutional  obligation  to  maintain  for- 
ever an  imperfect  or  defective  organization  of  the  inferior 
court,  lest,  perchance,  they  should  disturb  the  official 
life  of  a  judicial  incumbent.  It  is  a  well-settled  prin- 
ciple, that  the  incumbent  of  an  office  for  life  or  for 
years,  has  no  vested  right  or  interest  in  the  office,  or  in 
his  prospective  salary.  He  administers  for  the  public, 
not  for  himself,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  constitutional 
inhibition,  the  office  may  be  abolished  at  any  time,  with- 
out consulting  the  wishes  or  personal  interest  of  the 
incumbent.  By  abolishing  the  office,  the  incumbent  is 
not  removed,  but  his  official  life  ceases  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  office. 

S  538.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  design  of 
the  authors  of  the  constitution  to  commit  to  congress 
the  organization  and  supervision  of  the  national  courts 
in  every  respect  not  fixed  and  settled  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself.  The  constitution  provides  that  there  shall 
be  one  supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.^  It 
also  provides  for  the  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  supreme  court  in  certain  cases;  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  judges ;  and  the  tenure  of  their  office, 
etc.  But  it  leaves  the  organization  of  these  courts,  the 
number  of  judges,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  are  to  be 
governed,  to  the  discretion  of  congress ;  and  without 
the  exercise  of  which  the  courts  themselves  could  have 
no  existence.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  practical  workings  of  these  courts,  is  com- 
mitted necessarily,  to*  the  legislative  (Uscretion.' 

S  539.  The  legal  rights  of  individuals  cannot  be  pro- 
tected and  enforced  by  government  except  through  the 

I  Com.  on  Const.,  { 1688. 

'  Judges  ot  Inferior  courts  do  not  include  Judges  of  the  courts  appointed  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  given  to  congress  to 
regulate  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Such  are  legislative  courts 
created  in  virtue  of  the  general  sovereignty  which  exists  in  uie  general  gov- 
ernment over  the  national  territories.  (1  Peter's  S.  C.  Bep..  511-546:  Story's 
Com.  on  Const,  { 1«88.) 

3  In  a  recent  case  (ex  parte;  in  matter  of  A.  H.  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  peti- 
tioner; and  also  expctrie;  in  matter  of  R.  H.  Marr,  of  Louisiana,  petitioner,)  on 
motion  in  the  supreme  court  for  leave  to  practice  as  attorneys,  etc.,  without 
taking  the  test  oath  prescribed  bv  congress,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  qualiil- 
oatlon  of  an  attorney  to  be  entitled  to  practice  in  such  court,  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  held  that  thQ  act  of  congress  prescribing  such  test  oath,  was  unconsti- 
tutional.! It  is  an  anomalous  decision ;  one  which  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  legal  criticism,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  be  recognised  as  law.  (See  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Millbb,  concurred  in  by  Chief  Justice  OBJjm. 
and  Justices  Swaynb  and  Davis,  published  in  the  Western  Jurist  for  April. 
1807.    See  appendix,  p.      .) 

1  Dec.  Term,  1806,  not  reported. 
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intervention  of  the  judiciary  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
laws  for  such  purpose.  In  matters  of  internal  adniinis 
tration  the  executive  cannot  act  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  except  in  pursuance  of  the  order,  judgment,  or 
decree  of  the  courts.  In  all  questions  directly  affecting 
the  vested  or  natural  rights  of  individuals,  the  action  of 
the  judiciary  necessarily  precedes  that  of  the  executive, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  law,  and  directing 
its  application  to  the  purpose  intended.  But  in  respect 
to  questions  affecting  the  political  rights  of  political 
states  or  communities,  the  judiciary  cannot  properly 
interfere.  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  shall 
be  incorporated  into  a  political  state ;  and  upon  Avhat 
conditions ;  and  subject  to  what  restrictions ;  are  ques- 
tions of  legislative  discretion,  which  the  judiciary  can- 
not review.  It  is  the  same  generally,  with  all  questions 
committed  to  the  discretion  of  congress,  which  do  not 
directly  affect  the  natural  or  vested  rights  of  the  citizen.' 
g  640.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  cases,  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  embas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state 
and  citizens  of  another  state ;  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claim- 
ing lands  under  grants  from  different  states;  and 
between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens  or  subjects.*  By  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  constitution  it  is  provided,  however,  "  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced 
or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citi- 
zens of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state."  ^  As  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends  only  to  cases  arising  under  the  coiistitU' 
Hon  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  constitutes  a  ca^e,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause.    To  constitute  a  case,  there 

1  See  the  recent  discussions  before  the  supreme  oonrt  on  the  application  of 
Georgia  for  a  writ  of  Injunction  against  Stanton,  Grant  and  Pope,  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  reconstruction  act  of  1807,  and  which  was  denied  by  the 
court. 

•  Art.  8,  { 2,  d.  1,  Const.  U.  8.  ^  _  „  «        .„    «_. 

»  See  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,!  1885;  F^wterv.  Llnduu,  8  DaU.  Rep..  4U:  SM 
New  York  v.  Omnecricttf.  4  Id.,  1,  8, 6;  United  StcOes  v.  Peten,  6  Cranch,  115. 18»; 
09bomY.Bank<^  (7hA«diacate*,9 Wheat.Bep.,846. 
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mast  be  the  proper  parties,  having  rights  to  be  adjiidi* 
cated :  or,  at  least,  capable  of  having  rights  to  be 
a4judicated,  arising  in  the  manner,  or  between  the  par* 
ties,  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  And  since  there 
can  be  no  case  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by 
the  national  judiciary,  where  the  proper  parties  do  not 
exist;  and  since  there  can  be  no  proper  party  to  an 
action  or  suit,  where  the  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  a 
legal  person  have  not  been,  or  are  not  threatened  to  be, 
invaded,  the  principles  involved  in  a  case  for  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power  by  the  national  judiciary  are  easy 
to  be  ascertained  and  applied.^ 

§  541.  In  plain  language,  a  case  is  an  action  or  suit, 
in  law  or  equity,  instituted  according  to  the  regular 
coarse  of  judicial  proceedings.^  As  such,  there  must  be 
the  proper  parties  to  the  action  or  suit ;  that  is,  there 
must  be  before  the  court  a  legal  person  as  a  party, 
whose  rights  are  to  be  protected  or  vindicated.  Any 
person  may  be  such  a  party  whose  legal  rights,  arising 
nnder  the  constitution,  or  laws  of  the  Unit^  States,  or 
treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  have  been  wrong- 
fully invaded  or  withheld  by  a  person  legally  responsible 
for  such  wrongful  conduct.  So  also  may  a  person  be  a 
party  and  bring  his  case  before  the  national  judiciary, 
where  his  protection,  or  the  enforcement  of  his  rights, 
affect  embassadors,  other  public  miuistei^s  or  consuls ;  or 
where  they  constitute  a  case  for  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  by  arising  upon  the  high  seas,  which  are 
the  joint  property  of  nations,  whose  rights  and  privi- 
leges relative  thereto,  are  regulated  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  treaties.^  Beyond  these  cases,  the  consti- 
tution has  declared  who  only  can  be  parties  to  suits 
before  these  national  tribunals.  But  these  parties  must 
be  persons  whose  legal  or  equitable  rights  have  been 
withheld,  or  have  been  invaded ;  or  are  in  such  immi- 
nent danger  as  to  call  for  the  protective  remedies  admin- 
istered in  equity. 

1  **It  Is  clear  that  the  Judloial  department  is  authorized  to  exercise  Jurlsdie- 
tlon  to  the  fall  extent  of  the  constitation,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  any  question  respecting  them  shall  assume  such  a  form  that 
the  Judicial  power  is  capable  of  actins  upon  It.  When  it  has  assumed  such  a 
fbrm.  it  has  then  become  a  case;  and  uien,  and  not  till  then,  the  judloial  power 
attaches  to  it.  A  case,  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  arises  when  some  sub- 
ject touching  the  constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  is  submitted 
to  the  courts  by  a  party  who  asserts  his  rights  In  the  form  prescribed  by  law." 
(Story  on  Const.,  { 1646,  and  notes.)  *'  A  case  is  a  controversy  between  parties, 
which  has  taken  a  shape  forjudlclal  decision.*'  (Marsh.  Speech,  5  Wheat.  Rep., 
App..  16;  see  also  Osbam  v.  The  Bank  qf  the  Uf^ted  Statee,  0  Wheat.  Bep.  819.) 

t  Story  on  Const.,  1 1646. 

s  ChUholm  Y.  The  State  qf  Qeorgia,  2  Day.  Bep„  419,  475;  2  Pet.  Oond.  Rep^ 
C85,  671. 
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S  542.  Oases  arising  tinder  the  constitution  are  distin 
guished  from  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  this :  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  certain  powers,  grants  certain  privileges,  and 
secures  to  citizens  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
rights,  independent  of  any  particular  statutory  enact- 
ment. Therefore,  cases  may  arise  under  such  powers, 
privileges,  and  rights:  as  if  a  citizen  of  one  state 
should  be  denied  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  another 
state;  or  if  a  state  should  attempt  to  make  paper 
money  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  or  if  a 
person  charged  with  a  crime  against  the  United  States, 
should  be  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  ;  or  if  a  sol- 
dier in  time  of  peace,  should  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof;  for  an  injury 
such  as  these,  there  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the 
constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  such  as  grow  out  of 
the  legislation  of  congress  within  the  scope  ortheir  con- 
stitutional authority,  whether  they  constitute  the  right, 
the  privilege,  the  claim,  protection  or  defense  of  the 
party  by  whom  they  are  asserted.  Wherever  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding  any  questions  arise  touching  the  validity 
of  a  treaty,  or  statute,  or  authority  exercised  under  the 
United  States,  or  touching  the  construction  of  any  clause 
of  the  constitution,  or  of  any  statute,  or  of  any  treaty  of 
the  United  States,  or  touching  the  validity  of  any 
statute  or  authority  exercised  under  any  state  on  the 
ground  of  any  repugnancy  to  the  constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  invariably  held 
to  be  a  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends.^  A  case  in  law  or  equity  consists  of  the 
right  of  the  one  party  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and  may 
be  said  to  arise  under  the  constitution  or  a  law,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States  whenever  its  correct  decision 
depends  on  the  construction  of  either.' 

S  543.  The  reasons  why  the  constitution  conferred  the 
jurisdiction  contained  in  article  three,  section  two,  is 

1  See  Martmryy.  Madiaon.  1  Cranch.,  187, 178, 174;  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  1 1617; 
Mctrtin  V.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.,  804;  Cbhem  v.  VirffMa^  6  Wheat.  Rep ,  384;  see 
also  9  Wheat.  Rep.,  pp.  1  and  788. 

s  See  Judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  {  25 ;  see  Story's  Com.,  «uf>ra,  { IMS. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  federal  government  extends  to  all  esses  In  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  constitution.    Now  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal 

f;overnment,  or  prohibited  to  the  states,  being  all  enumerated,  the  cases  aris- 
ng  under  the  constitution  can  only  be  such  as  arise  out  of  some  enumerated 
power  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  or  prohibited  to  those  of  the  several 
states.  These  general  words  include  what  is  comprehended  in  the  next  clause, 
namely,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  etc  (See  1  Tuck.  Bl. 
Com.  A  pp.,  418;  see  discussion  of  these  questions  by  Rawle  on  the  OonsU, 
ch.28.)  *'*^*      • 
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forcibly  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Jay^  as  follows: 
**  It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  precise  sense  and  latitude 
in  which  the  words  *  to  establish  justice/  as  here  used, 
are  to  be  understood  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
result  from  the  provisions  made  in  the  constitution  on 
this  head.  They  are  specified  in  the  second  section  of 
the  third  article,  where  it  is  ordained  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  ten  descrip- 
tion of  cases,  namely :  1.  To  all  cases  arising  under 
this  constitution ;  because  the  meaning,  construction 
and  operation  of  a  compact  ought  always  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  all  the  parties,  not  by  authority  derived 
only  from  one  of  them.  2.  To  all  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  because,  as  such  laws, 
constitutionally  made,  are  obligatory  on  each  state,  the 
measure  of  obligation  and  obedience  ought  not  to  be 
decided  and  fixed  by  the  party  from  whom  they  are 
due;  but  by  a  tribunal  deriving  authority  from  both 
parties.  3.  To  all  cases  arising  under  treaties  made  by 
their  authority ;  because,  as  treaties  are  compacts  made 
by,  and  obligatory  on,  the  whole  nation,  their  operation 
ought  not  to  be  affected  or  regulated  by  local  laws,  or 
courts  of  a  part  of  the  nation.  4.  To  all  cases  affecting 
embassadors,  or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls; 
because,  as  these  ofl9cers  are  of  foreign  nations,  whom 
this  nation  are  bound  to  protect,  and  treat  according  to 
the  laws  of  nations,  cases  affecting  them  ought  only 
to  be  cognizable  by  national  authority.  5.  To  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  because,  as  the 
seas  are  the  joint  property  of  nations,  whose  rights  and 
privileges  relative  thereto  are  regulated  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  treaties,  such  cases  necessarily  belong  to 
national  jurisdiction.  6.  To  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  because,  in  cases  in 
which  the  whole  people  are  interested  it  would  not  be 
equal  or  wise  to  let  any  one  state  decide  and  measure  out 
the  justice  due  to  others.  7.  To  controversies  between 
two  or  more  states ;  because  domestic  tranquillity  requires 
that  the  contentions  of  states  should  be  peaceably  ter- 
minated by  a  common  judicatory ;  and  because,  in  a 
free  country  justice  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  will  of 
either  of  the  litigants.  8.  To  controversies  between  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  because,  in  case 
a  state — that  is,  all  the  citizens  of  it — has  demands 
against  some  citizens  of  another  state,  it  is  better  that 

1  CWiAoimv.  TAeaCctfeqr  CJ'eorvia,  2 1)aU.Bep.,  419, 475. 
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she  should  prosecute  their  demands  in  a  national  coart, 
than  in  a  court  of  the  state  to  which  those  citizens 
belong;  the  danger  of  irritation  and  criminations,  arising 
from  apprehensions  and  suspicions  of  partiality,  being 
thereby  obviated ;  because,  in  cases  where  some  citizens 
of  one  state  have  demands  against  all  the  citizens  of 
another  state,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men 
forbid  that  the  latter  should  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
justice  due  to  the  former;  and  true  republican  govern- 
ment requires  that  free  and  equal  citizens  should  have 
free,  fair  and  equal  justice.  9.  To  controversies  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states;  because,  as  the  rights  of  the  two 
states  to  grant  the  land  are  drawn  into  question,  neither 
of  the  two  states  ought  to  decide  the  controversy. 
10.  To  controversies  between  a  state  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states  or  citizens  or  subjects; 
because,  as  every  nation  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  its  citizens  toward  other  nations,  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  justice  due  to  foreign  nations  or  people  ought 
to  be  ascertaiued  by,  and  depend  on  national  authority.'^' 

§  544.  Oases  may  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  by  implication,  which  may  be  brought  before  the 
national  judiciary  for  redress.  If  an  officer  is  ordered 
to  arrest  an  individual,  and  he  does  so  by  the  legal 
authority  of  the  nation,  the  law  implies  that  he  shall 
be  protected  in  obeying  such  authority.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  an  act  of  congress  to  imply,  without 
expressing,  such  exemption  from  state  control.  Col- 
lectors of  revenue,  carriers  of  the  mails,  operators  in 
the  mint  establishment,  and  other  national  institutions 
of  a  public  nature,  are  examples ;  and  although  there 
is  no  provision  of  congress  expressly  protecting  them, 
such  protection  is  necessarily  incidental  to  the  office, 
and  is  implied  in  the  acts  creating  it.*' 

S  545.  The  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity.  "  There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  litigation 
between    individuals    which   may  not   involve   those 

1  Mr.  Madison  says  that  cases  arising  under  the  oonstltatlon  In  the  sense  of 
the  above  olaase,  are  of  two  descriptions.    One  of  them  comprehends  the  c^— 


dtlxens  of  the  same  state  be  tne  oonsequenoe,  Uiis  woald  be  a  case  aristais 
nnder  the  constituUon  before  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  A 
second  description  comprehends  salts  between  oltisens  and  forelsners,  or 
citizens  of  different  states,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  state  or  forelsn  laws, 
but  submitted  by  the  constitution  to  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
Vlivinia  Resolutions  and  Report.  January,  1800,  p.  28.  «.         «.  ,,rw     * 

^«  See  Story's  CJom.  on  Const., » 165(3 ;  OAom  v,  Bctnk  qT  UMted  Statet,  9  Wheat.i 
Bep.,  846,  SS,  886. 
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ingredients  of  frauds  accident,  tniat^  or  hardahip^  which 
would  render  the  matter  an  object  of  equitable  rather 
than  legal  jurisdiction,  as  the  distinction  is  established 
in  several  of  the  states.  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
a  court  of  equity  to  relieve  against  what  are  called  hard 
bargains.  These  are  contracts  in  which,  though  there 
may  have  been  no  direct  fraud  or  deceit  sufficient  to 
invalidate  them  in  a  court  of  law,  yet  there  may  have 
been  some  undue  and  unconscionable  advantage  taken 
of  the  necessities  or  misfortunes  of  one  of  the  parties 
which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tolerate.  In  such 
eases,  where  foreigners  were  concerned  on  either  side, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  federal  judicatures  to  do 
justice  without  equitable  as  well  as  legal  jurisdiction. 
This  reasoning  may  not  be  so  palpable  in  those  states 
where  the  formal  and  technical  distinction  between  law 
and  equity  is  not  maintained,  as  in  this  state,  where  it 
is  exemplified  by  every  day's  practice.^ 

§  546.  The  supreme  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  afiectiug  embassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  cases  in  which  a  state  is  a  party. 
Such  cases  can  only  be  brought  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  But  all  other  cases  of  which  the 
national  judiciary  can  take  cognizance,  may,  under 
the  regulations  of  congress  to  that  effect,  be  commenced 
in  the  subordinate  or  inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  supreme  court  js  to  have  appellate  juris- 
diction both  of  the  law  and  fact  in  all  such  cases, 
except  where,  under  the  regulations  of  congress,  it  is 
otherwise  provided.*  The  essential  element  of  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  is  the  right  to  revise  and  correct  the 
proceedings  in  a  cause  already  instituted,  and  does  not 
create  the  cause.^  It  necessarily  implies  that  the 
subject-matter  has  already  been  instituted  in,  and  acted 
upon  by,  some  other  court  whose  judgment  or  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  revised.  This  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as  the  legislature 
may  prescribe.  The  most  usual  modes  are  by  writs  of 
error  and  by  appeal.  A  writ  of  error  is  a  common  law 
process  to  remove  the  record  of  the  inferior  court  into 
the  superior  or  appellate  court  for  a  re-examination  of 
the  law  only.  An  appeal  is  a  process  of  dvil  law  origin, 

1  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  FedenJlet,  Na  80.  p.  417. 
t  Art  8,  i  i  oL  %   Story's  Com.  on  Oonst^  » 17«8-im 
t  Story's  Oom.  on  Const.,  { 1761 ;  1  Or.  175;^  Pet.,  4tt. 
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which  brings  up  the  whole  case,  subjectiDg  the  fact  as 
well  as  the  law  to  a  re-examination  and  re-trial.^ 

S  547.  By  the  language,  ^^the  supreme  court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,"  is 
not  meant  that  the  supreme  court  may  on  appeal  review 
the  decisions  of  a  jury  in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  thus 
in  effect  destroy  the  validity  of  their  verdict ;  but  that 
in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction  the  supreme 
court  may  review  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law.*  The 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  extends  to 
all  cases  determinable  in  the  different  modes ;  some  in 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  some  otherwise. 
In  reviewng  those  which  are  determinable  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  the  court  will  review 
only  questions  of  law ;  while  in  reviewing  equity  and 
admiralty  cases,  a  re-examination  of  the  facts  is  according 
to  usage.  If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  this  construction 
the  following  amendment  of  the  constitution  sets  the 
question  at  rest  Article  seven  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  <'  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved :  and  that  no  fact  tried 
by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

g  548.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed.  But  when  not  committed  within  any  state, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  congress 
may  by  law  have  directed.'  This  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution applies  only  to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
government.  Whenever,  from  invasion  or  rebellion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  the  administration  of 
martial  authority,  criminals  may  be  tried,  convicted 
and  executed  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  In 
the  language  of  Judge  Stbwakt,  in  refusing  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  0.  L.  Yallandigham  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  safety  demanded  his  arrest  and  punish- 
ment: "Those  who  live  under  the  protection  and  eiyoy 
the  blessings  of  our  benignant  government,  must  leam 
that  they  cannot  stab  its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they 
cherish  hatred  and  hostility  to  it,  and  desire  its  subver- 
sion, let  them  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  seek 

I  See  8  Ball.  K.,  821 :  9  Wheat.  Rep.,  409-412 ;  Btoiy'8  Com.  on  OonsU  I  Vm. 
•  FederaliBt.  Noe.  si  and  88 :  Story  on  Const.,  1 1768,  ^>""»«^  t  *'u* 

sArU8,22,cl.8,  Const.  U.S. 
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the  fellowsbip  and  protection  of  those  witb  wbom  they 
are  in  sympathy.  If  they  remain  with  us  while  they  are 
not  of  us,  they  must  be  subject  to  such  a  course  of 
dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes 
and  mil  enforce.  And  let  them  not  complain  if  the 
stringent  doctrine  of  military  necessity  should  find  them 
to  be  legitimate  subjects  of  its  action."  ^ 

g  549.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  has  from  very  early 
times,  been  insisted  upon  as  the  great  bulwark  of  civil 
and  political  liberty;  and  has  been  wat<;hed  with 
unceasing  jealousy,  and  solicitude.  This  right  consti- 
tutes a  fandamental  article  of  Magna  Gharta'  which  is 
that  no  man  shall  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  ban- 
ished, nor  deprived  of  life,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  And  a  trial  by  jury  is 
understood  to  mean  —  generally  —  a  trial  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  impartially  selected,  and  who  must  unani- 
mously concur  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused  before  a  legal 
conviction  can  be  had.  The  object  to  be  gained  by  a 
jury  trial  in  criminal  cases  is  to  guard  against  the  spirit 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  rulers ;  and  a 
violence  and  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  principle  involved  in  jury  trials  is  forcibly  expressed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Smith  in  Willis  v.  Long  Island  Eailroad 
Company^  in  these  words.  "  The  wisdom  of  the  time- 
honored  rule  of  the  common  law  which  refers  questionsof 
fact  to  the  jurors,  and  questions  of  law  to  the  judge,  is 
not  more  conspicuous  in  any  class  of  cases  than  those 
which  involve  questions  of  negligence.  Oases  of  that 
nature  frequently  come  before  the  courts  in  which  men 
of  equal  intelligence  and  judgment  differ  in  their  conclu- 
sions, simply  because  they  differ  in  experience  and  habits, 
in  temperament  or  mental  organization.  A  course  of  con- 
duct which  seems  sufficiently  careful  to  a  self-reliant 
man,  who  is  accustomed  to  act  promptly,  may  appear 
reckless  to  one  who  is  usually  circumspect  and  hesita- 
ting. That  avera^a  judgment  which  is  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  twelve  men  of  ordinary  sense  and  expe- 
rience is  recognized  by  our  jury  system  as  a  juster  stan- 
dard than  the  judgment  of  one  man  of  equal  experience 
and  sense  in  the  determination  of  questions  of  fact,  and 
it  is  especially  valuable  in  the  decision  of  questions  of 
negligence." 

1  See  State  Fapen  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Raymond,  p.  88& 

9  Magna  Oharta,  ob.  29  of  9  Henry  III. 

»MN.Y.,e70,S9. 
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S  550.  Trials  for  crimes  mast  be  had  in  tbe  state  where 
they  are  committed.  The  object  of  this  clause  is  to 
secure  a  trial  with  the  least  possible  incouyenience  to  the 
accused ;  that  is,  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
go  to  a  trial  in  some  distant  state  away  from  friends, 
witnesses  and  neighborhood,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  the 
indifference,  and  perhaps,  prejudice  of  strangers  to 
whom  he  is  only  known  as  an  accused  person,  with  whom 
they  have  no  sympathy,  and  in  whom,  no  interest  But 
while  this  provision  of  the  constitution  is  designed  to 
secure  to  individuals  these  benefits,  it  may  iScewise, 
sometimes  contribute  to  embarrass  the  administration  of 
public  justice.  During  the  great  rebellion,  the  public 
sentiment  of  those  states  which  went  into  it  was  such, 
that  however  guilty  of  treason  the  conspirators  were,  it 
was  exceedingly  di£Scult,  if  not  impossible,  to  convict 
them  before  a  jury  of  those  states.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  those  who  were  principally  guilty  of 
fomenting  and  carrying  on  the  rebellion  against  national 
authority,  and  treason  against  the  nation's  life,  have 
escaped  with  impunity.  The  chief  of  the  rebellion,  act- 
ing as  president  of  the  assumed  confederacy,  their 
executive  head,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  their 
army  and  navy  may  unquestionably  be  prosecuted  for 
treason  in  any  state  into  which  he  sent  his  array  to  levy 
war  against  the  United  States.  And  it  must  be  deemed 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  executive  department  of  the  national 
government,  that  he  has  not  been  indicted  and  tried  in 
the  district  in  which  Gettysburg  in  Pennsylvania  is 
situated,  where  his  rebellious  army  was  defeated  by  the 
national  forces  in  July,  1863.  *'  To  constitute  the  crime 
of  treason,"  say  the  court  in  ex  parte  Bollman  ^  "war 
must  be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States.  To 
levy  war,  and  actually  to  levy  war,  are  distinct  offenses. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say,  that  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
actually  levied,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for 
tbe  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose, 
all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or 
however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  are  to  be 
considered  as  traitors."  Under  this  construction  of  the 
law  of  treason  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
there  could  have  been  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way 

i4Cranch,12S;seea]ao  C^hOsd  iStatot  v.  Acrr,  4  Id.,  46»-506. 
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of  indicting  and  trying  the  master  spirits  of  the  rebellion 
in  any  state  where,  by  their  aid  and  procurement,  trea- 
son against  the  United  States  was  committed.  And 
besides  this,  many  acts  of  treason  were  committed  under 
the  commissions  of  the  rebel  government,  in  territories 
outside  of  state  governments ;  thereby  giving  authority 
to  congress  to  provide  by  law,  for  trying  the  rebel  chief 
and  his  co-rebels  for  these  acts  of  treason,  in  any  state 
of  the  union.^ 


OHAPTBB  XVin. 

IKTBR-STATB  ADMINISTRATION. 

S  551.  The  states  being  political  corporations, 
instituted  or  continued  as  instruments  to  administer 
national  authority,  in  respect  to  local  and  domestic 
interests  within  their  respective  limits,  although  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  in  their  local  administration,  are 
not  independent  and  foreign  to  each  other  in  the  author- 
ity by  which  they  administer.  Each  state  has  sole 
jurisdiction  or  administrative  authority  within  its  own 
borders ;  but  each  possesses  and  administers  the  same 
authority,  to  wit,  the  authority  of  the  nation.  Oonse- 
quently  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings 
in  each  of  the  several  states  are  evidence  of  the  action 
and  determination  of  the  same  authority.  No  matter 
how  much  the  several  states  may  differ  in  the  details 
of  state  administration,  or  in  forms  and  modes  of  pro- 
ceedings, they  are  each  legal  and  binding  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which 
is  present  in  every  state.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to 
require  the  several  states  to  give  faith  and  credit  to  that 
which  has  been  authoritatively  settled  in  another  state. 
Accordingly  article  four,  section  one,  provides  that 
''  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
other  state;  and  that  congress  may,  by  general  laws 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and 
proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof." 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  carry  into  effect  the 
theory  of  the  presence  of  but  one  authority  in  the  seve- 
ral states,  by  which  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial 

1  Sea  Ark  K 1  a.  cL  8,  of  the  OonsUtatton  of  the  United  SUtM. 
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proceedings  are  had.  It  is  intended  to  give  condusiye 
eflBciency  throughout  all  the  states,  to  that  authority, 
which  had,  in  due  form,  become  conclusive  in  any  of 
them.  It  is  to  remove  all  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  several  states,  from  the  cat- 
egory of  those  which,  in  the  language  of  jurispnidence, 
are  denominated  ''foreign,"  as  contradistinguished 
from  "domestic"  judgments  and  the  like, — that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  being  established,  the  judgment 
thereof  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  merits.^ 

g  552.  At  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
there  had  been  a  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  English 
courts  as  to  the  credit  to  be  given  to  a  foreign  judg- 
ment. It  was  generally  conceded,  that  when  the  foreign 
judgment  came  in  question  collaterally,  it  was  to  be 
deemed  conclusive ;  but  when  such  judgments  were  put 
in  suit,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  action,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  they  .were  only  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  debt,  and  had  only  the  force  of  a 
simple  contract  between  the  parties.*  Mr,  Stabkib 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  better  authority  in  the 
courts  of  England,  was  in  favor  of  the  conclusiveness 
of  foreign  judgments,  where  they  were  made  the 
basis  of  an  action  or  suit ;  and  remarked,  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  conclusive  quality  of  judgments  and 
decrees  rested  applied  as  well  to  foreign  as  to  domestic 
judgments.'  The  American  authorities  hold  that  a 
foreign  judgment,  when  produced  as  the  foundation  of 
an  action  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  are  never  more 
than  prima  facie  evidence  ;  and  that  they  may  be 
impeached  by  showing  that  they  were  irregularly 
obtained,  or,  indeed,  upon  almost  any  ground  which 
could  have  constituted  a  defense  to  the  original  suit* 
But  all  American  cases  dgvee  that  when  the  foreign 
judgment  comes  only  incidentally  in  question,  it  is 
conclusive.  The  several  states  in  the  American  union 
are  not  to  be  deemed  foreign  states  in  respect 
to  each  other  ;  nor  are  the  supreme  or  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  be  so  considered  in  the  state 
courts.* 

1  See  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  9 1809,  et  aeq.;  see  I  Ptiilllpps  on  Bv.,  Oowen  and 
Hill's  notes,  pp.  851-368;  also  8  Id.,  pp.  805-808,  note  686. 

8  1  Phil.  Ev.,  ch.  8,  i  2j).  852,  and  authorities.  

s  1  Stark.  Ev.,  6  Am.  Ed.,  p.  228;  Co  wen  A  Hill's  notes  to  FhlL  Ev.,  note  686 
to  p.  853. 

4  Bee  Oowen  A  Hill's  notes  to  Phil.  Er.,  No.  686. 

ft  See  coUection  of  authorities  by  Oowen  &  Hill  In  their  notes  to  FhUUppa* 
Evidence  under  the  head  of  Forelfpa  Ck>urt8,  note  686,  to  p.  868. 
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S  553.  In  pursnance  of  the  authority  vested  in  con- 
gress by  the  constitution,  it  passed  an  act^  in  which, 
after  providing  for  the  mode  of  proof,  it  provided  that 
•*the  said  record  and  judicial  proceediu^rs,  authenticated 
as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  given  to 
them  in  every  court  within  the  United  States,  as  they 
have,  by  law  or  usage,  in  the  courts  of  the  state  from 
whence  the  said  records  are  or  shall  be  taken."  The 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1790  are  likewise  extended  to 
the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  several  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  countries  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unite<l  States."  In  respect  to  this 
clause  of  the  constitntion,  there  have  been  two  classes  of 
construction  upon  the  words  "  and  the  efltect  thereof." 
Some  had  read  the  clause  in  this  sense:  that  congress 
shall  have  the  authority  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  the 
required  proof  or  authentication ;  others  read  it  that 
congress  shall  have  authority  to  prescribe  the  effect  of 
the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  in  the 
states,  when  they  shall  be  duly  proved  by  proper 
authentication.^  But  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the 
latter  construction  should  be  adopted,  and  such  is 
the  character  of  legislation  by  congress  upon  that  sub- 
ject. By  the  uniform  conrse  of  decisions  in  the  several 
states,  it  is  now  well  settled  that  the  judgment  of  any  of 
the  state  courts  is  of  the  same  dignity  in  every  other  state 
as  in  the  state  where  rendered ;  and  that  it  is  or  is  not 
conclusive  in  its  operation  as  evidence,  in  the  several 
state  courts,  according  to  its  character  in  the  state 
where  pronounced  ;*  and  that  such  judgments  may  be 
w^hoUy  impeached  by  showing  that  the  court  rendering 
it  had  not  jurisdiction.' 

S  554.  Citizens  of  a  state  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  particular  state 
of  which  they  are  citizens.  There  are  no  particular  state 
laws  creating  citizenship,  nor  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  can  such  distinctions  be  maintained. 
A  state  as  a  political  corporation  instituted  for  special 
and  local  purposes,  cannot  create  state  distinctions  in  citi- 
zenship. Citizens  of  the  nation  residing  within  the  limits 
of  any  of  the  states,  are,  under  the  national  constitution, 
obliged  to  maintain  their  political  connection  with  the 
national  government,  through  the  state  corporation.  And 

>  May  28, 1700,  oh.  11;  2  L.  U.  Statates,  l(tt. 

•  8  L,  U.  Slatut€«,  m. 

»  9  Maaa.  Ren.,  463;  Cook's  Rep.,  420;  1  Pet.  a  C.  B^  74;  17  Mass..  515. 
4  Cow.  A  HlU*fl  notes  to  Phlll.  £v.,  note  680  top.  868L  and  anthorltiea. 
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the  coD8titutional  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  nation 
are  supremely  binding  upon  these  state  corporations. 
The  logic  is  simply  this :  The  nation,  in  virtue  of  its 
inherent  sovereignty,  has  ordained  and  established 
a  constitutional  government,  which  in  its  authority,  as 
the  representative  of  the  nation,  is  supreme  over  all. 
In  its  ordinance  of  government  it  has  provided  two 
modes  of  administration  in  character  and  jurisdiction  — 
one  general,  and  one  local ; — that  is,  it  has  provided  for 
the  institution  and  maintenance  of  a  general  or  national 
administration,  to  be  participated  in  by  the  citizens  of 
the  nation  at  large ;  and  for  the  institution  and  main- 
tenance of  local  or  state  governments,  to  be  participated 
in  by  the  citizens  of  the  states  respectively.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nation  has  made 
these  state  cori>orations  the  instruments  by  means  of 
which  the  national  citizen  avails  himself  of  his  right  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  national  authority ; 
and  it  has  secured  to  him  the  privilege  of  exercising  his 
national  political  rights  through  these  state  institutions. 
Therefore,  the  constitution  provides,  that  the  citizens  of 
each  state,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privilege's  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens,  in  the  several  states.  Every  citizen 
of  a  state  being  also  a  citizen  of  the  nation,  has  national 
rights,  and  national  authority  extending  over  every 
inch  of  the  national  domain,  and  over  every  mem- 
ber of  the  national  family ;  therefore,  he  has  a  political 
right  to  inhabit  whatever  state  he  pleases  and  to  enjoy 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen  therein.* 

S  555.  The  constitution  also  provides  that  a  person 
charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
state,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed 
to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.*  The  neces- 
sity of  this  provision  arises  from  the  local  character 

1  A  citlieen  of  the  United  States  has  national  rights  co-extensive  with  the 
Jarisdiction  of  the  national  govemment.  He  has  the  same  authority  over 
national  interests  in  one  part  of  the  union  as  in  another.  By  his  representa- 
tive in  congress,  he  speaks  and  acts  for  the  whole  anion.  By  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  both  the  fundamental  and  supreme  law  of 
the  nation,  each  citizen  is  invested  with  this  political  authority  over  every 
part  of  the  national  domain,  and  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens,  in  the  several  states ;  that  Is,  throughout  the  nation.  Where,  then, 
was  the  foundation  for  the  pretended  right  of  secession,  which  Involved  the 
right  to  exclude  ftx>m  the  state  the  authority  of  the  nation?  Twenty  mil- 
lions of  national  citizens  In  the  north  and  west  had  national  authority  over, 
and  national  interests  in.  South  Carolina:  rights  to  which  they  were  bom 
under  the  national  constitution,  and  rights  which  thew^  had  exercised  ever 
since  they  were  bom.  How.  then,  could  the  people  of  South  Carolina  divest 
these  twenty  millions  of  their  national  rights  within  the  limits  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  national  domain  r 

•  Art  4,18,  oL  2,  Const.  U.  a 
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of  state  authority.  A  state  government  can  exercise  no 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  Its  laws  are 
only  binding  upon  those  who  are  found  within  its  juris- 
diction, either  in  person  or  property.  Consequently, 
should  a  person  violate  a  state  regulation,  or  commit  a 
criminal  act,  and  then  leave  the  stat^  before  being  arrested 
or  required  to  answer  for  it,  he  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  authority  or  power  to  punish.  Nor  would 
he  be  liable  in  the  state  in  which  he  might  be  found,  for 
acts  committed  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  And  inasmuch 
as,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  no  state  can 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  for 
any  purpose,  this  provision  became  indispensable  to 
guard  against  such  evils.  It  was  necessary  for  an  author- 
ity that  knew  no  state  lines,  but  extended  throughout 
all  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  to  provide  for 
bringing  to  trial  and  punishment,  escaping  criminals,  or 
fugitives  from  justice. 

^  656.  At  the  formation  of  the  general  government, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  residing  under 
state  governments,  each  of  which  \iras  local  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  The  people  of  these  states  were 
one  nation.  But  as  a  nation,  they  had  no  government 
by  which  to  express  or  execute  the  national  will  and 
authority.  It  was  proposed  to  institute  such  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  of  the  states 
themselves.  Such  an  institution  would  necessarily  subor- 
dinate these  state  institutions  in  all  national  attairs,  to 
national  authority  ;  upon  the  principle  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  any  of  its  parts ;  that  the  authority  of  the 
whole  people,  is  greater  than  the  authority  of  a  mere 
minority  of  them.  But  these  state  governments  were  to 
be  continued  as  instruments  of  local  or  domestic  admin- 
istration. As  local  political  institutions,  their  author- 
ity was  to  continue  as  before,  limited  to  local  interests 
and  within  their  respective  boundaries.  These  laws 
could  have  no  extra-territorial  force.  In  respect  to  each 
other,  each  was  sovereign  and  independent.  By  the 
terms  of  the  constitution  no  state  was  to  have  authority 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state,  or  with  a  foreign  power.  ^  As  a  fact,  slavery 
existed  as  a  local  institution  in  the  several  states,^  and 
the  people  could  not  agree  to  abolish  it.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  necessary  to  insert  in  the  constitution  a  provi- 
sion to  secure  to  the  owner  of  slaves  in  any  of  the  states^ 

1  Art.  1, 1 10,  el.  a.    >  With  one  exoepUon. 
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the  right  to  pursue  after,  and  recapture  his  escaping 
slave,  in  any  other  state  within  the  national  limits. 
Prior  to  the  institution  of  the  national  government,  the 
several  states  being  independent  and  sovereign  in  reapect 
to  each  other,  had  extended  this  right  by  means  of  an 
inter-state  comity.  But  upon  the  institution  of  the 
general  government  of  the  nation  this  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  state  was  to  be  taken  away ;  and,  as  the  law 
of  the  state  by  which  the  slave  was  held  in  bondage, 
could  have  no  extra-territorial  force ;  and  as  the  state 
could  enter  into  no  compact  or  agreement  with  another 
state  to  establish  or  continue  such  comity,  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  that  "No  person  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  * 

S  657.  The  sole  object  of  this  provision  was  to  secure 
to  the  slaveholder  the  right  to  retain  his  property  in  the 
slave,  notwithstanding  his  escape  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
making  him  such  ;  and  the  power  to  enforce  such  legal 
right  in  any  state  where  his  slave  might  be  found.  In 
society  there  are  two  sources  or  classes  of  rights  in 
respect  to  their  foundation  or  origin :  one  having  its 
basis  in  natural  justice;  and  the  other  in  physical  force^ 
or  might  In  all  things,  except  slavery,  the  American 
people  professed  to  have  repudiated  the  doctrine  that 
might  could  confer  rights.  Slavery  had  its  basis  in  power 
or  force.  It  had  no  shadow  of  natural  justice  in  it. 
Hence,  it  could  never  exist  by  any  implication  or  pre- 
sumption of  law.  Said  Lord  Maksfield,  "it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any 
reason,  moral  or  political.  It  it  so  odious  that  nothing 
can  support  it  but  positive  law."  *  And  even  under  the 
influence  it  obtained  over  the  nation,  by  becoming  the 
bond  of  union  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties, 
making  and  unmaking  presidents  and  administrations, 
few  if  any  of  its  advocates  presumed  so  much  upon  the 
ignorance  or  depravity  of  the  people,  as  to  assert  that 
human  slavery  had  its  basis  in  natural  justice;  or,  which 
was  the  same  thing,  tliat  man  had  a  natural  right  to 
enslave  his  fellow.  This  class  of  rights  —  if  they  may 
be  denominated  such  —  had  their  basis  in  force  merely ; 
and  their  continuance  always  and  everywhere,  depended 

1  Art.  4,  i  2,  ol.  8.    «  In  the  Someraett  case,  20  HoweU's  State  trials,  p.  1, 79. 
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upon  the  presence  of  the  law  which  created  it.  There- 
fore the  slaveholder,  at  the  time  of  institutiDg  the 
national  government,  insisted  upon  introducing  into  the 
constitution  the  fugitive  clause,  that  by  the  authority  of 
the  nation,  the  local  or  state  power  creating  slavery, 
might  be  extended,  in  respect  to  fugitive  slaves,  through- 
out the  nation.  For  the  slaveholder  in  South  GaroliDa 
had  no  legal  claim  to  the  person  of  his  slave  the  moment 
such  slave  should  pass  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
state;  because  the  right,  being  one  of  force  merely, 
ceased  the  moment  the  slave  escaped  and  went  beyond 
its  power.  Therefore,  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
constitution  to  extend,  by  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  claim  and  recapture  his 
escaping  slave.^ 

S  558.  The  sense  of  the  American  people  as  to  the 
nature  of  property  iij  slaves,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of 
this  special  provision  that  it  might  be  recognized,  is 
manifested  by  the  insertion  of  this  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution. At  the  institution  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  in  the  consti- 
tution a  provision  securing  to  the  owner  of  a  horse  or 
other  personal  property,  the  right  io  take  and  hold  it  in 
another  state;  because  the  right  to  property  had  its 
basis  in  natural  justice;  and  was  appurtenant  to  the 
owner  thereof;  and  it  went  with  him;  while  the  right 
to  a  slave  as  property  was  only  appurtenant  to  the  enslav- 
ing power;  and  could  only  continue  in  the  presence  of 
such  power.  The  owner  of  a  horse  in  South  Carolina 
could  migrate  with  him  to  any  state  in  the  Union,  and 
retain  his  property  therein  without  any  constitutional 
provision  to  that  effect ;  but  the  owner  of  a  slave  had 
no  claim  to  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  except  in 
cjise  of  fugitives;  and  even  in  such  cases  his  claim 
could  not  be  enforced  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
authority.  The  claim,  that  because  the  slave  was  con- 
sidered property  in  the  jurisdiction  making  him  such, 
therefore  he  should  be  deemed  to  be  property  every- 
where, had  no  foundation  in  law.    While  slaves  were 

1  By  the  general  law  of  nationn  no  nation  is  bound  to  recognize  the  state  of 
slavery  as  to  foreign  slaves  found  within  Its  territorial  dominions,  when  It  is 
in  opposition  to  Its  own  policy  and  institutions  In  fieivor  of  the  subjects  of 
other  nations  where  slavery  Is  recognized.  If  It  does.  It  is  a  matter  of  comltv, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  International  right.  The  state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to 
be  a  mere  municipal  regulation  founded  upon,  and  limited  to,  the  range  of  the 
territorial  laws.  (Somersett's  case.  Lofft's  Rep.,  1;  8.  C.  11  State  Trials,  by 
Harg.,  340;  S.  C,  20  Howell's  State  Trials,  1, 79.)  It  is  manifest  ft-om  these  con- 
siderations, that  if  the  constitution  had  not  contained  this  clause  every  non- 
slaveholdlng  state  In  the  union  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  have  declared  ttee 
ail  runaway  slaves  coming  within  its  limita.  (Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  { 1812, 
and  note.) 
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always  considered  and  treated  as  property  by  the 
enslaviDg  power,  they  were  never  considered  or  treated 
as  suck  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  such  power,  unless 
by  comity.  But  under  this  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion none  but  escaping  slaves  could  be  claimed  and 
retaken  after  haviug  passed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
enslaving  power.  If  the  master  voluntarily  permitted 
bis  slave  to  go  )>eyond  the  jurisdiction  which  enslaved 
him,  he  could  not  invoke  the  aid  of  this  clause.  It  was 
because  the  slave  could  not  be  deemed  property  after  he 
had  passed  the  limits  of  the  authority  enslaving  him,  that 
the  master  could  not  legally  be  protected  in  the  posses- 
sion of  slaves,  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  law  of  the  state  had  no  extra-territorial  force  ;  and 
as  persons  were  declared  and  held  as  slaves  only  in 
virtue  of  state  law,  as  soon  as  they  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state  they  ceased  to  be  slaves;  not  in 
virtue  of  any  special  law  or  statute  to  that  eflFect,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  limit  of  the  authority  by  which  they  had 
been  enslaved.  When  the  master  from  South  Carolina 
took  his  slaves  into  Kansas,  and  attempted  to  hold  them 
there  as  such,  the  question  arose  immediately,  by  what 
authority  does  he  introduce  slavery  into  Kansas  ?  By 
what  authority  can  he  hold  a  person  there  in  slavery  ? 
The  laws  of  South  Carolina  ceased  in  respect  to  him 
and  his  slaves,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  state;  therefore  the 
authority  to  hold  his  slave  ceased  at  the  point  where 
the  slaveholding  jurisdiction  ceased.  As  the  law  of  the 
state  does  not  extend  into  the  territory,  and  as  the  law 
of  the  nation  governing  in  the  territories  does  not 
enslave  or  permit  slavery,  by  what  authority  could  the 
master  hold  the  slave  in  the  national  territories  ?  The 
complaint  of  the  master  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  just 
rights  in  the  territories,  because  he  could  not  hold  his 
slaves  there,  had  its  answer  in  the  fact,  that  he  had 
invested  in  a  species  of  special  property,  unknown 
except  in  special  localities ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  would 
enjoy  that  species  of  property,  he  must  confine  himself 
to  such  localities ;  and  not  attempt  to  settle  in  commu- 
nities, where  the  rights  of  man  as  man,  were  regarded, 
and  slavery  was  discarded.  The  fault  was  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  investment,  and  not  in  the  laws  which  gave 
to  all  their  freedom  and  just  rights. 

§  559,  This  clause  of  the  constitution  has  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  construction  ;^  and,  although,  by  the 

1  J^riffff  V.  OommonweaUh  (tfPenn,^  16  Peters'  S.  C.  R.,  e08;  affirmed,  14  How.,  IS. 
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amendmeDt  of  the  constitution  abolishing  slavery,  it  has 
ceased  to  affect  the  rights  or  duties  of  American  citizens, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  somewhat  into  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  such  decisions,  and  the  logic  upon 
which  they  assumed  to  be  based.  The  palpable  mean- 
ing of  the  clause,  *'  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  labor  or  service,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  which  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due,''  is,  that  the  state  into  which  the 
fugitive  might  escape,  should  make  no  law,  or  adopt  no 
regulation  bj'^  which  to  prevent  the  master  or  owner 
from  pursuing  after,  and  reclaiming  his  escaping  slave. 
The  clause  itself  is  so  palpable  in  its  meaning  as  to 
admit  of  no  construction.  It  is  not  a  clause  conferring 
I)ower  either  upon  the  general  or  state  government.  It 
is  entirely  restrictive  in  its  character — restrictive  of 
state  action.  It  is  said  he  -shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim.  But  such  claim  can  be  preferred  against  no  one 
who  has  not  the  fugitive  either  in  his  custody  or  within 
his  control.  The  meaning  of  this  provision  is  plainly 
this.  Should  a  fugitive  be  brought  before  state  author- 
ity by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise,  suing  for  his  liberty, 
and  should  the  master  or  owner  establish  his  legal  claim 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  from  which  he  escaped,  the 
court  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  such  fugitive 
in  consequence  of  any  state  law  or  regulation,  but  would 
be  required  to  deliver  him  to  the  claimant. 

S  560.  The  circumstances  attending  the  introduction 
of  this  clause  into  the  constitution,  the  object  for  which 
it  was  introduced,  together  with  the  language  of  the 
clause  clearly  demonstrate,  that  no  duty  iva^  imposed 
upon  any  one  hy  this  clause,  except  tqH>n  the  person  or 
authority  detaining  the  fugitive  from  the  custody  of  the 
party  to  whom  tlie  labor  or  service  was  due.  Even  in  his 
own  state  the  master  or  owner  could  prefer  no  claim  for 
bis  fugitive  upon  any  one  who  had  not  the  custody  or 
control  of  him.  He  could  make  no  demand  for  him, 
either  upon  his  government  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
unless  they  had  the  slave  in  their  custody.  This  clause 
was  not  intended  to  give  the  master  greater  facilities  for 
retaking  his  escajung  slave  throughout  the  nation,  than 
he  possessed  under  his  own  state  government.  This 
clause  simply  extended  to  the  master  of  an  escaping 
slave,  the  right  to  recapture  him  anywhere  within  the 

48 
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national  limits ;  and,  on  establishing  bis  claim  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  from  which  the  escape  was  made,  to 
reclaim  and  take  him  back,  without  let  or  hinderance 
from  state  laws  or  state  regulations.  It  intended  to 
leave  the  master  to  find  and  retake  his  escaping  slave  in 
any  part  of  the  nation,  as  he  might  in  any  part  of  the 
state,  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  provision  to  aid  him. 
But  it  did  not. confer  any  power  or  impose  any  duty  other 
than  as  above  stated,  upon  any  person  or  government. 

§  561.  In  the  case  of  Prigg  against  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,*  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  among  other  things,  held  that  this  clause 
of  the  constitution  was  restrictive  of  state,  not  federal, 
action  ;  that  the  states  were,  precluded  from  all  author- 
ity to  legislate  upon  the  subject ;  that  it  was  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  the  state  government,  or  of 
any  citizen  thereof,  to  aid  the  claimant  in  arresting  or 
securing  the  fugitive,  or  to  do  anything  in  aid  of  that 
provision.  That  no  claim  or  demand  could  be  made 
upon  any  officer  or  citizen  of  the  national  government 
to  ajssist  in  capturing  and  bringing  before  the  proper 
tribunal  the  escaping  fugitive ;  that  the  claim  could  be 
made  upon  no  one  until  the  owner  or  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  had  seized  the  fugitive  and  brought 
him  before  a  competent  tribunal,  and  bad  presented 
his  proofs — that  until  then  no  obligation  could  be 
imposed  upon  any  one — that  so  much  of  the  clause  as 
says,  the  fugitive  shall  be  delivered  np  on  claim,  when 
construed  with  other  parts  of  the  same  clause,  can  refer 
only  to  those  who  are  detaining  him  by  virtue  of  some 
state  law  or  regulation,  after  the  validity  of  the  master's 
claim  had  been  established;  that  if  there  should  be  any 
national  law  or  national  regulation,  or  any  defect  in  the 
master's  title  under  any  law  or  regulation  of  the  state 
from  which  he  escaped,  by  .which  he  would  there  be 
discharged,  there  would  be  no  obligation  upon  any  one 
to  deliver  him  up. 

S  562,  The  supreme  court,  in  the  Prigg  case,  took  the 
broad  ground  that  a  state  could  pass  no  law,  or  make 
no  regulation  whatever,  touching  the  subject-matter  of 
this  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  same  into 
effect  or  otherwise;  —  that  any  regulation,  by  a  state 
even,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  the  alleged  fugitive  was  in  reality  such,  or 
whether  he  owed  labor  or  service,  would  be  uncon- 

1 16  Pet.  Rep.,  606;  affirmed,  14  How.,  18. 
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stitutional;  —  that  any  detijution  for  such  trial,  would 
postpone  the  possession  of  the  master,  and  deprive  him 
of  that  immediate  command  of  his  services  to  which  he 
might  be  entitled ;  —  and  that  it  would  operate  as  a  dis- 
charge ^^pro  tanto  "  from  the  labor  and  service  due ;  — 
that  the  question  of  discharge  could  never  be  '^Iiow 
much"  he  is  discharged  from,  but  whether  he  is  dis- 
charged ''from  any"  labor  or  service  by  the  necessary 
operation  of  a  law  or  regulation  of  a  state.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  above 
stated,  if  observed,  would  deny  to  a  state  all  authority 
to  protect  a  citizen  thereof  from  arrest  and  extra- 
dition, provided  the  arrest  was  made  under  pretense 
that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  labor  or  service  He  might 
be  taken  from  his  home  at  any  time,  without  legal  pro- 
cess, and  be  transported  to  a  remote  part  of  the  state  to 
be  brought  before  a  district  or  circuit  judge ;  there  to  be 
tried  upon  a  question  involving  his  personal  liberty  for 
life ;  without  notice  to  prepare  for  trial ;  without  pro- 
cess to  obtain  witnesses,  without  counsel  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  any.* 

§  563.  At  the  time  the  constitution  was  ordained  and 
established,  and  the  general  government  was  instituted,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  people  contemplated  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  territory  than  what  they  then  possessed. 
The  provision  of  the  constitution  that  congress  might 
admit  new  states  into  the  contemplated  union,  referred 
as  well  to  states  then  existing  which  might  not  at  once 
unite  in  ratifying  the  constitution,  as  to  those  which 
might  be  formed  in  the  then  existing  territories.  In  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  it  was  perceived  that  from 

]  It  iB  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  decision  of  this  case,  each  of  the  jadges 
gave  opinions;  and  while  they  were  intent  upon  holding  that  congress  had  the 
exclasive  right  of  legislation  upon  this  subject,  a  minority  of  the  court  could 
agree  upon  no  ground  for  so  holding.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  two  of  the  Judges, 
were  able  to  agree  as  to  reasons  for  holding  such  an  opinion;  so  thatlhe 
decision  seems  to  have  been  given  without  any  other  satisftvctory  reason  than 
that  the  court  desired  to  have  it  so.  Cases  thus  decided,  while  they  become 
precedents,  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  profession;  for  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  they  are  based  more  upon  the  feelings  of  the  men,  than  the  convictions 
and  Judgment  of  the  court;  and  often  betray  more  of  the  politician  than  of 
the  Judge.  Fortunately  for  all,  this  clause  has  become  obsolete  or  nearly  so, 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery  throushoul  the  United  Htates. 

The  position  taken  by  the  court  in  this  case  virtually  made  the  liberties  of 
the  citizens  of  the  tree  states  to  depend  upon  the  slave  code  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  only  necessary  for  a  stranger  to  appear  In  our  midst,  and  to  lay  claim 
to  a  human  being  as  his  property,  or  slave  — no  matter  who  that  being  might 
be.  It  might  be  the  wife  or  child  of  a  well-known  citizen.  The  power  of  the 
state  to  investigate  such  a  case  was  gone ;  because,  in  the  language  of  the  court, 
the  constitution  had  vested  the  power  to  investigate  such  claims,  excltuiveli/. 
In  such  tribunals  as  congress  should  appoint.  A  delmuchee  lusts  for  a  fiaTr 
woman ;  and  under  pretense  that  she  is  a  Aigitive,  owing  him  service,  etc.,  he 
seizes  her,  without  process,  and  carries  her  olT,  pretending  to  be  in  search  of 
a  proper  tribunal  to  try  ttie  question ;  and  while  this  is  going  on,  all  legal 
power  and  authority  in  the  state  to  arrest  the  outrage  and  try  the  question  of 
owing  service  are  suspended,  because  the  constitution  has  committed  that 
•abject  to  another  Jurisdiction. 
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the  extent  of  territory  of  several  of  the  states,  it  might 
become  expedient  to  divide  the  same  into  two  or  more 
states ;  besides  it  became  an  interesting  question  whether 
the  right  to  this  vacant  territory  pertainiug  to  the  crown 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  belonged  to  the  several 
states  within  whose  chartered  limits  it  was  situated ;  or 
whether  it  ought  not  belong  to  the  nation  in  its  federa- 
tive character,  by  whose  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
it  had  been  acquired.  This  was  a  subject  of  protracted 
and  ardent  controversy ;  but  at  length  some  of  the  states 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  congress,  and  most  of  the 
unpatented  territory  was  ceded  to  the  nation.^  To 
induce  the  states  to  make  liberal  cessions,  congress 
declared  that  the  ceded  territory  should  be  disposed  of 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  union,  and  should  be 
formed  into  rei)ublican  states,  with  the  same  rights  of 
sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  as  the  other 
states ;  that  they  should  be  of  a  suitable  extent  of 
territory  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square  and  that 
the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the  state,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in 
subduing  the  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  or  acquir- 
ing the  territory  should  be  reimbursed.*  It  was  with 
reference  principally  to  this  territory  that  this  clause  of 
the  constitution  was  adopted.  The  general  precaution, 
that  no  new  state  should  be  formed,  by  dividing  or  taking 
parts  of  several  existing  states  for  that  purpose,  without 
the  concurrence  of  congress,  and  of  the  legislature  of 
the  states  concerned,  was  highly  proper.  So  likewise 
was  the  provision  that  no  new  state  should  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  states. 

5  564.  Although  the  constitution  made  no  express  pro- 
vision for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  by  the  nation,  it 
was  soon  demonstrated  that  such  powers  were  essential  to 
any  government  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  national 
authority.  In  1801,  when  France  was  about  to  acquire, 
and  come  into  possession  of  Florida  and  the  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory, including  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the 
nation  determined  that  that  outlet  to  the  products  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  could 
not  be  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  any  foreign  power ;  and 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  the  Louisiana  terri- 

1 1  Tuck.  Bla.  Corn^  app.  pp.  28S-2S6;  2  Pitkin's  mstory,  ch.  11  p.  38-36;  Story's 
Com.  on  Const.,  {{227,  W. 

s  1  Secret  J  onrnals  of  Congress,  Sept.  6, 1780.  pp .  440-444 ;  6  JoarnaU of  Congress, 
Oct.  10,  p.  218;  2 Pitkin's  HUt.,  oh.  11,  pp.S4-36;  Story  on  OonsL,  {lAlO,  and  note. 
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tory  was  purchased.  Indeed,  so  vital  to  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  was  the  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  thatT  Mr.  Jefferson  instructed  Mr. 
Livingston,  our  minister  at  Paris,  to  represent  in  sub- 
stance to  the  French  nation,  that  any  attempt  on  its 
part  to  occupy  New  Orleans  as  against,  the  United 
States  would  be  deemed  a  just  cause  of  war.  The  rights 
of  sovereignty  necessarily  incident  to  nationality  inchule 
the  right  to  acquire  territory  whenever  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  demand  it.^  The  treaty-making 
power  necessarily  includes  all  authority  essential  to  such 
acquisition.  Since  that  time,  the  nation  has  acquired 
territory  from  Hexico,  including  a  portion  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico  and  California.  And  a  treaty  has  been  in 
progress  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States,  of  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  America. 

S  565.  Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  rebellion 
ID  1861,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  assumed  to  take  the  State  of  Virginia 
out  of  the  union.  The  people  in  the  northern  and  west- 
em  part  of  the  state  were  loyal  to  the  union,  and  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  treasonable  action  of  those  who  had 
undertaken  to  force  them  into  rebellion.  Measures  were 
soon  after  inaugurated  to  bring  about  a  political  divi- 
sion of  the  state,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  state  called  "  West  Virginia,"  consisting  of  forty- 
eight  counties.  This  state  was  admitted  into  the  union 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  congress  passed  December  31, 
1862.* 

§  566.  As  the  general  government  was  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  national  authority  over  all 
matters  pertaining  to  national  security  and  welfare,  it 
was  necessarily  charged  with  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  nation,  and 
therefore  the  constitution  committed  to  congress  the 
power  to  dispose  of,  and  make^  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States.^  When  for  any  purpose 
or  by  any  means,  the  nation  acquires  territory,  the  title 
to  the  same  vests  in  the  nation  as  a  corporate  society. 
It  does  not  belong  to  individuals  as  members  of  the 
national  society,  and  they  can  have  no  property  in,  or 
authority  over,  such  territory  except  through  the  author* 

■Ante,! 

•  ad  Settlon  of  ttie  87tti  Oongress,  oh.  0,  P.  688. 

t  Art.  4,  i  a,  cL  2,  Const.  U.S. 
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ity  of  the  nation  as  expressed  through  the  law-making 
power  thereof.  During  the  political  struggles  between 
the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  parties  in  the  United 
States,  questions  of  national  authority  over  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  were  raised  and  discussed. 
The  slaveholder  insisted  upon  his  right  to  take  his  slaves 
with  him  into  these  territories,  and  to  hold  them  there 
as  slaves ;  thus  establishing  slavery  in  the  territories, 
and  to  accomplish  this  end,  divers  theories  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in,  and  the  authority  of 
the  government  over,  these  territories  were  instituted 
and  discussed.  There  was  one  theory  denominated  in 
political  parlance,  "squatter  sovereignty,"  which  con- 
tended that  those  who  inhabited  a  territory  had  the  sole 
authority  of  determining  the  character  of  the  domestic 
or  local  institutions  to  be  introduced  therein.  If  they 
were  in  favor  of  slavery  in  the  territory,  then  slavery 
might  be  introduced,  against  the  wishes  or  consent  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  class  of  political 
philosophers  had  their  origin  in  a  theory  introduced  in 
1846,  by  General  Cass,  to  wit,  that  congress  had  only 
a  property  jurisdiction  over  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  no  authority  over  the  local  and  domes- 
tic concerns  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.^  This  theory 
was  introduced  as  a  means  of  defense  against  what  was 
denominated  the  "  Wilniot  Proviso,^^  which  proposed 
that  congress  should,  by  law,  make  it  impossible  to 
create  any  future  slave  states  out  of  free  territory. 
These  theories  were  discussed  by  the  leading  political 
parties  at  times  with  great  earnestness,  but  were  never 
accepted  or  acted  upon  by  the  government  or  people  of 
the  Unitexl  States.  They  had  their  influence  in  the 
political  canvass,  but  were  never  recognized  in  the  halls 
of  legislation  or  upon  the  bench. 

g  567.  Those  who  denied  to  congress  the  right  to  leg- 
islate for  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  were 
obliged  to  assert  the  right  of  the  nation  to  acquire  terri- 
tory, not  in  virtue  of  any  constitutional  provision  to  that 
eflTect,  but  in  virtue  of  national  sovereignty.  This  involved 
the  absolute  fallacy  of  their  theory.  The  nation,  in  viiv 
tue  of  its  sovereignty,  acquired  territory  from  like  sov- 
ereign nations.  The  question  then  arose,  did  the  nation 
acquire  only  a  property  jurisdiction  over  such  territory, 
leaving  the  sovereignty  in  France,  Mexico,  or  Spain,  or 
did  she  acquire  the  sovereignty  likewise  ?    It  could  not 

1  See  hla  letter  to  A.  O.  P.  Nlcholaon,  of  Tennenee. 
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be  denied  that  in  acquiring  the  territory  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  sovereignty 
had  been  acquired,  and  being  acquired,  it  bad  been  ves- 
ted in  the  people  as  a  nation,  there  to  remain  until  by 
the  legislative  will  of  the  nation,  it  should  be  transferred 
to  another  like  sovereign.  This  proposition  wa^  easy 
of  oomprehension.  The  people  of  the  nation,  in  virtue  of 
their  inherent  sovereignty,  acquired  the  property  in, 
and  sovereignty  over,  the  territories  of  the  Uuited  States. 
When  acquired  by  purchase,  they  were  paid  for  out  of 
the  common  treasury;  when  by  conquest,  they  were 
acquired  by  the  common  blood  of  the  nation  ;  and  when 
the  title  was  transferred,  it  was  transferred  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Therefore  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
had  a  right  to  participate  in  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  same  through  the  national  legislature. 

g  568.  The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
constitution  provides  that "  the  United  States  shall  guar- 
anty to  every  state  in  this  Union,  a  republican  form  of 
government;  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of 
the  executive— when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened 
— against  domestic  violence."  By  the  term  '*  the  United 
States,^^  as  here  used,  is  understood  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  agency  of  the  general 
government;  that  is,  those  who  ordained  and  estab- 
lished the  constitution,  and  instituted  the  general  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  administering  their  authority. 
This  provision  of  the  constitution  is  in  itself  the  author- 
itative guaranty,  to  be  carried  into  execution  through 
the  general  government.  The  parties  to  this  guaranty 
are  the  people  of  the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
people  of  the  state  on  the  other,  each  with  all,  and  all 
with  each,  that  the  local  or  state  government  under 
which  they  live,  shall  be  in  form  republican.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  clause  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  that  the  na- 
tion shall  guaranty  to  the  states  that  every  associate 
state  shall  be  republican  in  form;  but  it  shall  guar- 
anty to  every  state,  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; the  guaranty  is  to  each  state,  that  is,  to  the 
people  of  each  state  that  the  local  or  state  government 
shall  be  republican  in  form.  It  is  the  guaranty  of  the 
thirty  millions  of  the  nation,  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware,  that 
the  local  or  state  government  of  Delaware  shall  be 
republican. 
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S  669.  The  states  as  political  corporations  were  not 
parties  to  the  constitution  ;  but  the  citizens  of  the  states 
in  their  character  as  national  citizens  were  parties  to  it. 
The  states  as  political  corporations  stood  in  need  of  no 
such  guaranty.  The  people  of  the  state  had  authority 
to  determine  the  form  of  their  government  prior  to  the 
institution  of  the  general  government;  and  if  they 
desired  one  republican  in  form,  they  could  have  it  with- 
out any  guaranty  from  the  nation.  It  was  not  the 
design  of  this  provision  to  secure  the  people  of  a  state 
against  their  own  future  volitions,  should  they,  on  the 
failure  of  the  system  they  were  then  adopting,  desire  to 
change  the  form  of  their  local  government.  It  was  not 
to  the  state  as  a  corporation  or  an  association  of  people 
that  the  guaranty  was  made;  but  to  the  individuals 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  an  insolent  and  oppressive 
majority ;  it  was  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
whether  in  the  majority  or  the  minority,  that  the  guar- 
anty was  given  to  secure  him  not  only  from  individual  but 
governmental  oppression.  The  ends  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  institution  of  the  general  and  state  gov- 
ernments are  better  secured  by  construing  this  guar- 
anty as  extending  to  all  the  people  of  the  several  states, 
and  thus  securing  to  each  the  benefits  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  than  by  any  other  construction. 
It  thus  pledges  the  faitk  and  power  of  the  nation  to 
every  citizen,  that  the  local  government  under  which 
he  lives  shall  be  republican,  and  that  he  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  sustain  to  it  the  relation  of  a  free  citizen. 

g  570.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  term  •*  republican  " 
is  vague  and  indefinite ;  that  the  worst  kinds  of  despot- 
ism have  flourished  under  governments  "  republican  in 
form  /"  and  the  republics  of  Greece,  and  Eome,  and 
Italy  have  been  cited.  It  is  admitted,  that  looking  at 
simple  precedents  without  an  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  a  republican  government,  the  friends  of 
freedom  have  little  to  hope  from  a  government  republican 
merely  in  its  form.  But  an  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples which  give  name  to  a  republican  government,  and 
an  observation  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  reasons 
for  which,  that  form  of  government  is  prescribed  by  and 
guaranteed,  in,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
make  it  a  bulwark  of  American  liberty,  which  cannot 
be  evaded  or  overthrown.  As  a  corporation  a  state 
may  be  republican  in  form,  while  but  a  moiety  of 
the  people  are  represented   in   the  govjsrnment; — it 
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may  be  republican  in  form,  while  its  proportions  are 
cramped  and  distorted  by  limitations  and  partialities. 
The  idea  of  a  republic  necessarily  places  the  sovereignty 
in  the  people.  It  supposes  that  those  who  administer 
the  public  authority  do  so  by  the  authority  of  the 
people,  that  \&  by  the  governing  portion  of  them.  Gov- 
ernments have  been  called  republics  which  have  been 
under  the  direction  of  a  wealthy  or  aristocratic  class,  in 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  had  no  voice.  Never- 
theless they  were  denominated  republican,  as  distin- 
guished from  monarchies.  The  principles  upon  which 
sach  governments  were  administered,  taken  in  respect 
to  the  administration  thereof,  were  republican,  and  they 
were  denominated'  republics ;  and  a  guaranty  made  to 
the  governing  class  that  the  government  should  be  to 
them  republican  in  form  would  have  been  fulfilled.  But 
had  the  guaranty  been  made  to  each  individual  subject 
of  that  government,  that  for  the  protection  of  his  rights 
the  government  should  be  to  him  republican,  it  would 
not  have  been  realized.  When,  however,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  guaranty  under  consideration  was  made 
by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  each  and 
every  citizen  thereof,  that  the  local  or  state  govern- 
ment under  which  he  should  live,  should  be  to  him 
republican  in  form,  it  became  the  highest  guaranty  of 
civil  protection  which  could  be  given  to  a  citizen. 

S  571.  The  Federalist  sometimes  speaks  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  as  though  it  was  a  confederacy ;  and  at  other 
times  aa  though  it  was  a  government  of  the  people.  In 
commenting  upon  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  it 
treats  the  union  as  a  confederacy.  It  says,  '*  in  a  con- 
federacy founded  on  republican  principles,  and  com- 
posed of  republican  members,  the  superintending  gov- 
ernment ought  clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend 
the  system  against  aristocratic  or  monarchical  innova- 
tions. The  more  intimate  the  nature  of  such  a  union 
may  be,  the  greater  interest  have  the  members  in  the 
political  institutions  of  each  other;  and  the  greater 
right  to  insist,  that  the  form  of  government  under  which 
the  compact  was  entered  into,  should  be  substantially 
maintained.  But  a  right  implies  a  remedy ;  and  where 
else  could  the  remedy  be  deposited,  than  where  it  is 
deposited  by  the  constitution.  Gk>vernments  of  dis- 
similar principles  and  forms  have  been  found  less 
adapted  to  a  federal  coalition  of  any  sort,  than  those 
of  a  kindred  nature.    *  As  the  confederate  republic  of 
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Germany  consists  of  free  cities  and  petty  states,  subject 
to  different  princes,  experience  shows  ns  that  it  is  more 
imperfect  than  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland. 
Greece  was  undone  as  soon  as  the  king  of  Macedon 
obtained  a  seat  among  the  Amphictyons.' "  ^ 

S  572  Bnt  the  plain  statement  of  the  case  seems  to  be 
this: — The  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  institution 
of  the  general  and  state  governments  were  providing 
for  the  administration  of  their  authority  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
blessings  of  civil  lit>erty.  It  was  a  part  of  their  system 
to  commit  the  management  of  all  local  and  domestic 
interests  to  local  governments,  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority  within  the  sphere  of  their  administration, 
were  to  be  independent  of  the  general  government,  and 
of  the  people  of  the  other  states  or  portions  of  the 
nation.  These  local  or  state  institutions  already  existed 
over  most  of  the  national  domain ;  and  were  to  be  insti- 
tuted whenever  and  wherever  future  occasion  might 
require.  Every  national  citizen  was  likewise  a  state 
citizen ;  subject  to  the  administration  of  these  local  gov- 
ernments, in  all  that  pertained  to  his  local  and  domestic 
interests.  As  a  state  citizen,  no  one  had  any  authority 
to  interfere  with,  or  direct,  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental authority,  in  other  states ;  and  yet  his  safety  and 
welfare  as  a  national  citizen,  would  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  political  character  of  the  other  local  governments. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  necessary  precaution  that 
the  people  of  the  nation  should  at  all  times  retain  the 
political  supervision  of  the  character  of  these  local  or 
state  institutions,  and  see  to  it,  that,  in  character,  they 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  American  theory  and 
principle  of  government. 

g  573.  These  states,  in  territory,  are  but  portions  of  the 
national  domain ;  in  inhabitants,  hut  families  of  national 
citizens ;  in  political  individuality,  but  corporate  instru- 
ments of  national  administration,  instituted  for  local  and 
special  purposes.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  nation, 
to  protect  them  against  foreign  invasion  from  without, 
and  domestic  violence  from  within,  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  secure 
to  the  people  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  The  consti- 
tution therefore  provides,  that  the  nation  shall  protect 
each  state  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence.' 

1  Montesqnlen,  B.  9,  ch.  1, 2:  Federalist,  No.  21 ;  Story's  Oom.  on  Ooost,  |  UUL 
•  Art.  4,14,  Const.  <J.  8.      »  •»  »         ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX- 

OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

S  574.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ordained  and  established  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
goverment  authorized  to  speak  and  act  for  the  nation 
The  experience  of  thirteen  years  under  the  confederacy, 
had  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  a  nation  could  not  exist 
and  maintain  its  independence,  without  a  government 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  over 
every  subject  essential  to  a  true  nationality.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  ordained  and  established  the 
constitution  to  the  end  that  such  a  government  might  be 
instituted.  In  the  institution  of  such  government,  they 
took  especial  care  to  act  in  virtue  of  their  authority  as 
members  of  the  national  society ;  as  people  of  the  United 
— ^not  of  the  separate  States.  When  the  constitution 
had  been  framed  by  delegates  from  the  several  states, 
and  made  ready  to  be  submitted,  it  was  especialy  pro- 
vided, that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
states,  and  not  to  the  states  as  political  corporations, — 
for  their  ratification.  That  the  legislatures  of  the  seve- 
ral states  should  provide  by  law  for  the  calling  of 
primary  conventions  of  the  people  to  whom  the  proposed 
constitution  should  be  submitted.  The  object  of  these 
requirements  was  to  institute  a  national  government  of 
the  people ;  and  not  a  confederated  government  of  the 
political  states.  It  was  to  base  the  government  upon 
the  inherent  sovereignity  of  the  American  nation,  and 
make  it  supreme  over  all  local  or  state  authority  in  its 
administration.  In  such  action,  they  occupied  a  plane 
above  constitutions,  and  spake  with  the  authority  that 
ordains  and  establishes  independent  of  constitutions ;  an 
authority  which  pertains  to  society  in  its  sovereign  rela- 
tions to  each  and  every  member  thereof;  acknowledging 
no  superior  save  Ood  and  his  laws,  natural  and  Divine. 
Therefore  they  said,  "  This  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  etc.,  shaU  he 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  boand  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." ' 

iArke,oL2,OonstU.  a 
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S  575.  Id  providing  for  amendments  to  this  consti- 
tution, the  people  retained  the  authority  to  make  such 
changes  as  experience  should  demonstrate  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  Article 
five  provides  that  "  the  congress,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  conistitution ;  or  on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  part  or  this  constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
congress." 

g  576.  This  provision  points  out  two  modes  of  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  one  at  the  instance  of  the 
general  government,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
congress ;  the  other  at  the  instance  of  the  states.  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-thirds  of  each  house  concur  in  the 
expediency  of  an  amendment  may  propose  the  same ; 
and  when  it  is  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions,  as  congress 
shall  direct,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Or 
the  legislatures  in  two-thirds  of  the  several  states  may 
apply  for  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which  congress  is  obliged  to  call  on  such  application, 
and  the  amendments  proposed  by  such  convention,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  constitution,  must  be  ratified  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  proposed  by  congress. 

g  577.  Whether  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  shall  be  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  action 
of  the  state  legislatures,  or  by  the  action  of  conven- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  several  states,  depends  upon 
the  discretion  of  congress.  The  amendment,  when 
made,  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of 
the  constitution ;  and,  therefore,  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  authority  involved  in  making  these 
amendments  is  superior  to  the  constitution  itself;  that 
is,  it  must  be  an  authority  which  can  add  new  pro- 
Tisions,  or  remove  existing  ones,  at  pleasure.  For  this 
reason  congress,  as  the  national  legislature,  determines 
whether  the  proposed  amendments  shall  be  submitted 
for  ratification,  to  the  state  legislatures,  or  to  conven- 
tions of  the  people,  so  that  the  ratification  or  rejection 
of  any  proposed  amendment,  will  be  by  national,  and 
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not  state  authority.  By  this  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, an  amendment  may  be  made  conferring  upon 
the  general  government  full  jurisdiction  over  any 
subject,  at  the  expense  of  state  administrative  author- 
ity, even  against  the  consent  of  one-fourth  of  the 
states ;  that  is,  a  state  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  any 
portion  of  its  jurisdiction  without  its  consent.  This  of 
itself,  demonstrates  the  superior  authority  of  the  nation 
over  that  of  the  states.  No  political  corporation  can 
be  deemed  sovereign  when  its  will  is  subject  to  a  higher 
legal  authority.  Sovereignty,  as  an  attribute  of  civil 
government,  is  the  supreme  authority  and  power  by 
which  a  state  is  governed,  and  implies  the  right  of  com- 
manding in  the  last  resort.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
absolute  sovereignty  in  a  state,  where  the  authority  of 
its  constitution  and  laws  are  liable  to  be  overruled  by  a 
higher  authority. 

g  678.  The  mode  pointed  out  by  the  constitution  in 
which  amendments  may  be  made,  evinces  great  wisdom 
and  prudence  on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  and  adopted 
it.  Being  a  new  experiment  in  government,  it  could  not 
be  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  perfect,  not  to  require 
amendments  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  expanding 
nation ;  nevertheless  it  should  guard  against  impulse  or 
haste  in  changing  its  principles  to  meet  any  supposed 
need,  or  to  supply  any  apparent  defect.  The  require- 
ment, therefore,  that  before  any  amendment  should  he 
made,  it  should  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house 
of  congress,  or  by  a  convention  called  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  ;  and 
that  the  amendments  thus  proposed  before  they  should 
become  valid  as  parts  of  the  constitution,  should  be  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  states,  etc.,  seems 
to  be  eminently  wise  and  safe.  The  necessity  for  an 
amendment  must  become  palpable  before  it  can  be  pro- 
posed ;  and  it  must  be  essential  to  the  security  or  welfare 
of  the  nation,  or  three-fourths  of  the  states  through  their 
legislatures  or  conventions  would  hardly  be  inclined  to 
adopt  it.  The  time  required,  and  the  deliberation  which 
would  be  had,  in  proposing  and  ratifying  any  amend- 
ment, would  be  sufficient  to  insure  wise  and  prudent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation. 

g  579.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  exceed- 
ing jealous  of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  general  government.  They 
seemed  continually  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
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national  goverDment  was  as  eminently  theirs,  and  as 
immediately  responsible  to  them,  as  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states; — ^that  it  was  to  them,  as  national 
citizens,  what  the  state  government  was  to  them,  as 
state  citizens — that  both  were  their  own  institutions, 
created  for  their  own  protection  and  welfare; — that 
the  state  and  national  citizen  was  one  and  the  same 
individual,  having  one  and  the  same  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected and  promoted — that  the  character  and  interests 
of  an  individual  as  a  national  citizen,  could  never 
prompt  him  to  injure  and  oppress  himself  as  a  state 
citizen ; — that  therefor,  there  never  could  be  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  trench  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  In  short,  that 
the  body,  consisting  of  all  the  members,  could  never  find 
an  interest  or  an  inclination,  to  make  war  upon  its  indi- 
vidual members.  So  the  national  citizen  could  never 
be  placed  in  a  situation  where  either  interest  or  inclina- 
tion would  lead  him  to  injure  himself  as  a  state  citizen. 
The  constitution  of  government,  while  it  made  the  legis- 
lative oflBce  permanent,  provided  for  returning  one 
branch  thereof  to  the  people  every  two  years;  so  that 
the  individual  members  of  the  legislature  could  not 
separate  themselves  from  the  people,  and  legislate  for 
permanent  advantage  to  themselves.  There  could  be  no 
inducement  to  usurp  authority,  or  to  accumulate  power 
in  the  government  as  against  the  people ;  for  those  who 
did  so  would  soon  be  returned  to  the  people  to  suffer  the 
oppression  of  their  own  begetting.  The  members  of  the 
general  government  not  being  permanent,  and  being 
obliged  to  live  as  citizens  under  the  laws  of  their  own 
enacting,  would  not  be  inclined  to  injure  themselves  by 
wicked,  weak  or  imprudent  legislation.  They  had  lived, 
hitherto,  under  a  national  government  monarchical  in 
theory  and  practice.  That  government,  in  its  authority 
and  interests,  had  been  separated  from  the  masses,  and 
was  not  responsible  to  them.  The  independence  they 
had  proclaimed,  and  maintained,  was  achieved  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  oppression  of 
such  government.  It  was,  therefore,  natursd  for  them 
to  feel  and  act  as  they  did,  until  such  early  impressions 
of  the  natural  separation  of  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  were  removed.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  feelings,  they  demanded  that  the  constitution 
should  contain  guarantees  in  favor  of  the  people  as 
against  the  government,  in  the  nature  of  bills  of  rights, 
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gQch  as  had  been  demanded  of  King  John,  Oharles  the 
First,  and  other  princes.  Most  of  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution  which  were  made  soon  after,  were  of 
this  character. 

S  680.  Bills  of  rights,  in  their  origin,  are  stipulations 
between  the  prince  and  his  subjects;  that  is  between 
the  government  and  people,  for  the  limitation  of  prerog- 
ative authority  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
These  stipulations  are  proper,  and  not  unfrequently 
necessary,  in  monarchical  countries  where  the  govern- 
ment in  origin,  authority,  and  interest,  is  separated  firom 
the  people.  But  in  democratic  countries,  where  the 
people  themselves  are  not  only  the  source  of  govern- 
mental authority,  but  the  administrators  of  it,  there  is 
less  occasion  to  guard  their  liberties  by  limitations  and 
restrictions  in  the  nature  of  such  bills.  There  are  possi- 
bilities of  temporary  abuses  of  governmental  powers 
which  would  endanger,  for  the  moment,  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen.  To  guard  against  such  tempo- 
rary dangers,  it  is  proper  to  insert  in  the  fundamental 
law,  limitations  and  restrictions  of  such  a  character  aa 
will  be  likely  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  Thus,  the 
first  amendment  to  the  constitution  provides  that  con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion ;  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.'  In 
that  respect  government  is  to  leave  man  to  his  own 
conscience,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bilities of  being  true  to  the  demands  of  his  religious 
nature.  He  must  be  left  to  adapt  his  creed  to  his  con- 
victions ;  and  both,  to  such  light  and  nnderstauding  as 
a  free  inquiry  into  his  own  nature,  needs,  duty  and  rela- 
tion to  God  and  man  will  give  him.  History  and  obser- 
vation have  taught,  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  occur 
under  any  form  of  government,  than  an  effort  to  impose 
upon  others,  the  religious  creeds  and  observances  of 
those  who,  in  influence  or  power,  lead  society.  There^ 
fore  to  guard  against  such  a  possible  attempt  this  pro- 
vision was  inserted  in  the  fundamental  law. 

S  581.  Says  Judge  Story  :^  "  How  far  any  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  interfere  in  matters  touching  reli- 
gion has  been  a  subject  much  discussed  by  writers  upon 
public  and  political  law.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion  have  been 
maintained  by  many  distinguished  authors,  as  well 
those  who  were  the  warmest  advocates  of  free  govem- 

>  Oom.  on  Const.  {  UTL 
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ments,  as  those  who  were  attached  to  governments  of  a 
more  arbitrary  character.  Indeed  the  right  of  society  or 
government  to  Interfere  in  matters  of  religion  will  hardly 
be  contested  by  any  persons,  who  believe  that  piety, 
religion  and  morality  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
well  being  of  the  state,  and  indispensable  to  the  admin- 
istration of  civil  justice.  The  promulgation  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  religion,  the  benign  attributes  and  provi- 
dence of  one  Almighty  God,  the  responsiblity  to  Him  for 
all  our  actions,  founded  upon  moral  freedom  and  account- 
ability ;  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  moral,  social  and  benevolent 
virtues,  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indiflFerence  in  any  well 
ordered  community.^  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  civilized  society  can  well  exist  without  them. 
It  is  impossible  for  those  who  believe  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation,  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  especial  duty  of  government  to  foster  and  encour- 
age it  among  all  the  citizens  and  subjects.  This  is  a 
point  wholly  distinct  from  that  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion,  and  of  the  freedom  of  pub- 
lic worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  conscience." 
S  582.  ''  The  real  difl9culty  lies  in  ascertaining  the 
limits  to  which  government  may  rightfully  go  in  foster- 
ing and  encouraging  religion.  Three  cases  may  easily 
be  supposed.  One  where  government  affords  aid  to  a 
particular  religion,  leaving  all  persons  free  to  adopt  any 
other.  Another  where  it  creates  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
particular  sect  of  that  religion,  leaving  a  like  freedom 
to  all  others.  A  third  where  it  creates  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  excludes  all  persons  not  belonging  to  it, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  from  any  participation  in  the 
public  honors,  trusts,  emoluments,  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  the  state.  For  instance,  a  government  may 
simply  declare  that  the  christian  religion  shall  be  the 
religion  of  the  state ;  and  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged 
in  all  the  varieties  of  sects  belonging  to  it.  Or  it  may 
declare  that  the  Oatholic  or  the  Protestant  religion  shall 
be  the  religion  of  the  state,  leaving  every  man  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious  opinions.  Or  it 
may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect,  as  of 
Episcopalians,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  with  a  like 
freedom ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  par- 
ticular sect,  as  exclusively  the  religion  of  the  state, 

1  Barlamaqul,  pt.  S,  p.  171. 
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tolerating  otbers  to  a  limited  extent,  or  excluding  all 
not  belonging  to  it  from  all  public  honors,  trusts, 
emoluments,  privileges  and  immunities." 

g  583.  There  is  no  real  diflBculty  in  determining  the 
true  limit  of  goyemmental  action  in  respect  to  morality, 
religion  or  any  other  state  of  the  individual  by  which 
he  is  to  be  made  a  better  member  of  society.  There  is 
a  wide  distinction  between  what  the  public  authority 
should  encourage,  and  what  it  should  ordain  and  estab- 
lish; and  there  is  likewise  a  wide  distinction  between 
religion,  as  a  state  of  the  heart  or  affections,  and 
theology,  or  the  philosophy  or  science  by  which  that 
religious  condition  is  to  be  induced  in  the  individual. 
Eeligion  has  respect  to  what  a  man  is;  theology  to  what 
a  nian  believes  and  practices.  True  religion  consists  in 
that  spiritual  condition  or  state  of  the  individual  by 
means  of  which  he  becomes  united  to,  and  at  one  with, 
God.  True  theology  consists  in  that  faith  and  practice 
by  which  that  true  religious  condition  is  to  be  attained. 
Government  can  appropriately  encourage  that  faith  and 
practice,  which  appears  to  it,  to  lead  to  that  true 
religious  condition  or  state,  and  in  this  way,  to  encour- 
age religion.  It  can  create  and  endow  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning  with  such  a  view.  But  it  cannot, 
constitutionally  or  appropriately,  determine  what  par- 
ticular faith  and  practice  shall  be  adopted  and  followed 
by  a  citizen  or  class  of  citizens,  nor  can  it  use  the  public 
authority  to  establish  any  particular  mode  or  form  of 
faith. 

g  584.  It  is  the  province  of  government  to  protect 
society  from  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  citizens,  as 
tends  directly  to  destroy  public  morality  and  virtue ;  or 
to  inflict  evils  upon  individuals  and  society.  Practices 
may  be  encouraged,  or  even  required,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  government  not 
only  not  to  encourage,  but  absolutely  to  prohil)it  and 
punish.  There  is,  and  can  .be  no  limit  to  the  follies  and 
absurdities  practiced  and  inculcated  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion. A  parent  may  feel  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his 
child ;  or  a  mother,  her  babe.  A  wife  or  widow,  to  bum 
upon  the  funeral  pile.  One  may  profess  to  believe  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  live  in  a  state  of  sexual  permiscuity, 
and  to  beget  as  many  children  as  he  has  the  physical 
ability.  These  and  a  thousand  such  absurd  and  hurtful 
notions  may  be  promulgated  and  practiced  as  a  religious 
privilege,  duty  and  obligation.    No  one  will  presume  to 
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fiuestion  either  the  authority  or  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  protect  society  against  such  pernicious  practices, 
even  though  it  should  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoo  or  the  Mormon.  The  true  scope  of  govern- 
mental policy  and  authority  in  respect  to  religion  would 
seem  to  be,  to  encourage  that  faith  and  practice  which 
tends  directly  to  produce  in  the  individual  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  AiiL-TRCB,  All-pxjrb,  All-juot, 
WISE  and  good,  and  to  prohibit  those  practices  which  are 
in  their  nature  criminal  or  whose  direct'  and  inevitable 
tendencies  are  to  produce  criminal  acts.  When  a  person 
does  an  act  which  is  prohibited  by  law  as  criminal  or 
hurtful  to  individuals  or  society,  he  is  responsible  for 
the  injury,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  moral,  political 
or  religious  philosophy  by  which  he  attempts  to  excuse 
himself.  He  is  punished  for  the  crime  committed  against 
individuals  or  society,  not  for  an  error  in  his  religious 
faith  or  practice.  The  constitution  intends  to  protect 
all  in  the  practice  and  enjoyment  of  their  religious  faith, 
so  far  as  it  does  not  beget  or  inculcate  criminal  or  hurtful 
civil  practices.  The  remaining  part  of  this  clause 
provides  for  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
independent  of  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority. 
g  585.  The  second  amendment  of  the  constitution 
provides  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  hem 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed,  because  a  well-regulated 
militia  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state. 
The  militia  are  the  citizen  soldiers,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  trained  to  arms  as  a  profession,  and 
who  constitute  the  elements  of  a  standing  army.  To  be 
an  efficient  militiaman  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
is  essential.  This  provision  had  its  source  in  that 
jealousy  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, so  manifest  in  the  people,  at  the  time  the  consti- 
tution was  framed  and  adopted.  This  right  in  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  although  secured  by  this 
provision  of  the  constitution,  is  held  in  subjection  to 
the  public  safety  and  welfare.  Whenever  for  any 
cause,  the  public  safety  shall  require  the  substitution  of 
martial  for  civU  administration,  then  the  maxim,  solus 
respuilUxB  supreme  lex^  applies ;  and  this  constitutional 
right  may  be  temporarily  suspended.  But  while  civil 
authority  bears  sway,  this  provision  of  the  constitntion 
is  the  supreme  law  upon  that  subject.  Of  the  same 
character  is  the  third  amendment.  No  soldier  shall,  in 
time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  hoase,  without  the 
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i  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  bat  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  In  time  of  peace,  when  the 
civil  administration  of  authority  is  competent  to  protect 
society,  every  man's  house  is  his  castle.  The  king  even 
cannot  pass  his  threshold  without  express  or  implied 
permission.  But  in  time  of  war,  when  civil  authority 
is  supplanted  by  martial  power,  because  force  must 
answer  to  force,  then  the  particular  security  of  the  indi- 
vidual subject  must  yield  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  state.  Then  the  public  authority  must  clothe  itself 
with  all  necessary  power  over  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  subject,  and  wield  it  for  the  public  good. 

g  586.  The  fourth  amendment  to  the  constitution  is 
but  a  continued  enumeration  of  those  limitations  and 
'  restrictions  of  governmental  authority,  deemed  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  citizen.  It  provides  that  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  person,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated :  and  that  no  warrants  shall  issue 
but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized.  Such  substan- 
tially was  the  rule  of  the  common  law.^  But  after  the 
restoration  in  England,  a  practice  had  obtained  in  the 
secretary's  office  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  arrest 
persons  of  certain  classes  or  practices,  without  naming 
any ;  authorizing  the  officers  to  apprehend  all  suspected 
persons.  Under  such  general  warrant  great  abuses  were 
practiced.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  these  war- 
rants coming  before  the  king's  bench,  they  were  held 
to  be  void  for  uncertainty.*  But  this  provision,  like 
those  going  before,  is  only  a  limitation  upon  the  civil 
authority  of  the  general  government.  Whenever  martial 
law  becomes  necessary,  these  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions cannot  be  appealed  to. 

2  587.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual 
service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger.  Nor  shall  any 
X>erson  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 

1  8  Cranch,  447 ;  1  Leading  CMm.  cases,  p.  161 :  9  Georgia,  73. 
s  8  Barr,  1748 ;  4  Bl.  Com.,  281,  note  to  same ;  8  Cranoh,  447. 
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of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  conipeusation,^  and  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law ; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense.  The  object  of  these  amendments  is  to 
secure  to  every  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  nation,  who 
may  chance  to  be  accused  of  a  crime  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  thereof,  an  honest  and  fair  opportunity  to 
vindicate  himself  before  the  tribunals  of  his  country. 
First,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  answer  to  a 
criminal  accusation,  until  that  has  been  formally  reduced 
to  writing  andattested  by  responsible  official  parties,  hav- 
ing legal  authority  to  investigate  the  facts  and  frame  the 
accusation. .  Second,  having  once  been  legally  tried  for 
an  offense,  he  shall  not  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
offense,  and  thus  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  therefor. 
Third,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  in  any  criminal  trial.  Fourth,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public  triaU  before  a  jury  of  the 
district  or  state  in  which  the  crime  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  which  district  must  have  been 
ascertained  and  determined  by  law  before  the  commis- 
sion of  such  crime.  He  may  demand  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  and  to  be  con- 
fronted on  trial  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  and  to 
demand  and  have  the  compulsory  process  of  the  court 
to  obtain  his  witnesses,  and  the  assistance  of  counsel  to 
aid  him  in  his  defense.  These  rights  being  secured 
to  the  accused,  there  is  little  danger  of  an  oppressive 
trial,  or  an  unjust  conviction. 

S  588.  The  state  and  national  constitutions  by  which 
the  general  and  state  governments  were  instituted  and 
empowered  to  act,  were  instruments  or  jjowers  executed 
by  the  people,  to  these  respective  corporations.  All 
governmental  authority  proceeded  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  nation,  in  which  alone  sovereignty  inheres. 
The  constitution  of  the  general  government  enumerated 
the  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction,  over  which  that 
government  was  to  preside,  and  in  respect  to  which,  it 

>  dth  Amendment. 
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alone  had  authority  to  Administer.  The  constitution 
likewise,  by  prohibitions  and  restrictions,  guarded 
against  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  by  the  states* 
Then,  lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  source  and  limitation  of  governmental  authority 
in  the  general  and  state  governments,  it  is  provided  by 
the  tenth  amendment,  that  '*  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people."  The  object  of  this  clause  is  to 
make  the  definition  and  distribution  of  political  powers 
under  the  administration  of  the  two  classes  of  govern- 
ment more  distinct  and  certain.  Power  to  administer 
in  respect  to  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  had  been  given 
to  the  general  government ;  and  it  was  desirable  that 
the  remaining  governmental  powers  should  be  intrusted 
to  state  administration  for  local  and  domestic  purposes. 
Therefore,  having  defined  the  subjects  ,of  general 
administration,  and  having  given  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment full  powers  in  respect  thereto,  it  ^vould  have 
accomplished  the  purpose  had  in  view,  to  have  said,  all 
remaining  governmental  powers  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  states  respectively,  had  it  not  been,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  powers  had  been  prohibited  to  the  states  ; 
and  besides  it  was  not  certain,  that  in  the  enumeration 
of  subjects  committed  to  the  general  administration, 
every  subject  essential  to  the  prosperity,  security,  and 
welfare  of  the  tiation,  had  b<^n  included.  If  there 
were  any  such  subjects  or  powers,  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  being  intrusted  to  state  administration, 
but  were  reserved  to  the  people  themselves.  This  reser- 
vation to  the  people  shows,  that  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  this  constitution,  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  authority  by  which  the  general 
government  was  instituted,  was  in  the  people,  and  not 
in  the  states  as  political  corporations. 

S  589.  The  last  amendment  made  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  in  these  words :  Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Oongress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.^ 
Under  this  amendment,  congress  has  full  power  to 
provide  for  such  political  administration  in  the  several 

1  IB  U.  &  Stotetes  *t  Laise,  p.  607. 
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states  as  to  secare  freedom  to  every  citizen  or  inhabitant 
thereof.  This  provision  of  the  constitution,  together 
with  section  four  of  article  four,  gives  to  the  general 
government  full  power  to  supervise  state  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  political  franchise  of  its  citizens 
or  inhabitants,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  these  guarantees.  If  a 
republican  form  of  government,  or  freedom  from 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  state  without  giving  to  the  people  the  elective 
franchise,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  congress  has  full 
power  to  do  so. 
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NO.  1. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  American  Colonies  toward 
establishing  their  nationality,  was  by  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  convention  and  take  into  consideration  their 
actual  situation ;  and  the  differences  subsisting  between  them 
and  Great  Britain.  This  convention  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774.  On 
that  occasion  delegates  attended  from  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, from  the  city  and  county  of  New  Tork,  and  other 
counties  in  the  province  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir. 
ginia,  and  South  Carolina.  Peyton  Randolph  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  the  congress,  and  Charles  Thomson  was 
unanimously  chosen  secretary.  On  the  14th  of  September,  dele- 
gates from  North  Carolina  appeared  and  took  their  seats,  in  the 
congress.  This  congress  continued  in  session  until  the  26th  of 
October,  when,  having  first  passed  a  resolution  (Oct.  22)  recom- 
mending delegates  to  meet  again  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1 776,  it  was  dissolved.  On  the  22d  of  October,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph being  unable  to  attend,  on  account  of  indisposition,  Henry 
Middleton  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place  as  president  of  the 
congress. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  preceding  congress,  the  delegates  from  the  same  several 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  the 
State  House  in  Philadelphia,  when  Peyton  Randolph  was,  a 
second  time,  unanimously  elected  president,  and  Charles  Thom- 
son was  unanimously  chosen  secretary,  of  said  second  congress. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  Peyton  Randolph  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  home,  the  chair  became  vacant ;  and  John 
Hancock  was  unanimously  elected  president,  in  his  place. 
On  the  14th  of  June  it  was  resolved  to  raise  several  companies 
of  riflemen,  by  enlistment,  for  one  year,  to  serve  in  the  American 
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Continental  Army ;  it  established  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates, and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  army.  On  the  16  th  of  June,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  general  should  be  appointed  to  command 
all  the  continental  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defense 
of  American  liberty ;  and  George  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  and  comftiissioned  as  such  general. 

NO.  2. 

COMMISSION  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AS  COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
COLONIES. 

"  In  Congress,  The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex, 
on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Sooth 
Carolina,  —  To  George  Washington,  Esquire:  We,  reposing 
especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  conduct  and 
fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, and  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and 
of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  service,  and  join 
the  said  army  for  the  defense  of  the  American  liberty,  and  for 
repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby 
vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service.  And  we  do  hereby 
strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your 
command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and 
require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the  great  trust  reposed 
in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in 
the  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  are  duly  exercised,  and  provided 
with  all  convenient  necessaries.  And  you  are  to  regulate  your 
conduct,  in  every  respect,  by.  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war 
(as  herewith  given  you),  and  punctually  to  observe  an^  follow 
such  orders  and  directions,  from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  re- 
ceive from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said  United  Colonies, 
or  a  committee  of  Congress,  for  that  purpose  appointed.  This 
commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this  or  a  future 
Congress.    By  order  of  the  Congress.    John  Hancock,  iVcai- 
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deni.    Dated  Philadelphia,  June  19,  1775.    Attested,  Charles 
Thomson,  Secretary.^'' 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Congress  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1775.  Congress  again  convened  agreeably  to  their 
adjournment,  but  did  not  form  a  quorum  for  business  until  the 
13th  inst.,  when  delegates  from  Georgia  appeared,  produced 
their  credentials  and  took  their  seats  in  Congress.  On  the  25th 
of  November,  Congress  passed  resolutions  directing  seizures  and 
capture,  under  commissions  obtained  from  them,  together  with 
condemnation  of  British  vessels  employed  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  the  colonies,  and  pointed  out  the  mode  of  trial  and  con* 
demnation,  and  the  apportionment  of  prizes.  On  the  28th  of 
November,  Congress  adopted  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  Colonies.  On  the  2d  of  December  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  declared  proper.  Thus  Congress  con- 
tinued step  by  step  organizing  a  force  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
the  British  government  upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  until, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  they  adopted  and  promulgated  to  the 
world  the  Declaration  of  Independence.* 

NO.    3. 

In  CongresB^  Jvly  4,  1776. 

THE  UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OF  THE  THIRTEEN 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Whsk,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con* 
nected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which' impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident — that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govem- 

•8ee  the  writings  of  Thomaa  Jefferson,  Vol.  1,  p.  10,  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
Ooogress  firom  Jane  7, 1778,  to  July  4.  See  1  EUlott's  Debates,  by  Upplnoott  * 
Oo.,  p.  5ft.  51 
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ment,  laying  its  foundation  on  snch  principles,  and  oi^an- 
izing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 

Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and 
accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them 
to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of 
the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  inju- 
ries and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world.  He  has  refused  his 
assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish 
the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature — a  right  inesti- 
mable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable  and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  hi»  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  oppo- 
sing, with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  disso  utions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large, 
for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without^  and  convulsioas 
within. 
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He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states, 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of 
foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of 
lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  ten- 
ure of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  tHeir  sub- 
stance. He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  othei-s  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ; 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pi-etended  legislation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : —  For 
protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  mur- 
ders which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states :  —  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 
For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : —  For  depriving 
us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  :  —  For  trans- 
porting us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses : —  For 
abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring 
province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example 
and  fit  instrument  for  introduciug  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  colonies :  —  For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of 
our  governments :  —  For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his 
protection  and  waging  war  against  us.  He  has  plundered  our 
seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny 
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already  begun,  with  circuniBtances  of  cruelty  and  perfidity 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captire  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselyes 
by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has 
endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merci- 
less Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undis- 
tinguished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  e^ery  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms ;  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant, 
is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  breth- 
ren. We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by 
their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigra- 
tion and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  jus* 
tice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of 
our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They 
too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connections  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that, 
as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.    And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm 
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reHance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutnally 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


KEW  HAMP8HISE. 

Josiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  ThorntoiL 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAT. 

Samuel  Adama, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gterry. 

BHODE    ISLAND,    kO. 

Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 

OOIQYEOTIOCT. 

Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott 

MEW  YORK. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morria 


KEW    JERSEY. 

Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark. 

PEHNSTLVANIA. 

Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
James  Smith, 
Gkorge  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
Gkorge  Ross. 

DELAWARE. 

Cesar  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Thomas  M'Kean. 

MARYLAND. 


Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone, 
0.  Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 


VIRGINIA. 

Gkorge  Wvthe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 
Arthur  Middleton. 

OEORQIA. 

Button  Qwinett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
Gkorge  Walton. 


jsro.  4=. 

While  the  declaration  of  independence  was  under  considera- 
tion Congress  took  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  political 
union  of  the  colonies.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  form  of  Confederation  between  the  colonies,  which  consisted 
of  one  member  from  each  colony.  Mr.  Bartlet,  Mr.  S.  Adams, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  M'Kean,  Mr.  Sjone,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hewes,  Mr.  E.  Rutledge 
and  Mr.  Gwinnett  were  appointed  such  committee.  This  com- 
mittee reported  the  draft  of  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
was  debated  and  amended  from  time  to  time,  until  on  the  15th 
of  November,  177Y,  the  Articles  were  agreed  to  by  Congress. 
They  were  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  to 
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be  considered,  and  if  agreed  to,  they  were  advised  to  authorize 
their  delegates  in  Congress  to  ratify  the  same.  On  the  9th  day 
of  July,  1778,  the  delegates  of  the  several  states  having  been 
authorized  by  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  states  to  ratify 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  proceeded  to  do  so  as  follows : 

ARTICLES   OF  CONFEDERATION. 

To  ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME, 

TFe,  the  undersiffnedy  Delegates  of  the  States  affixed  to  our 
nameSy  send  greeting  : 
Whereas  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  did,  on  the  fiileenth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  I^ord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  Independence  of  An\erica, 
agree  to  certain  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union, 
between  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  the  words 
following,  viz. : 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Unions  between  the 
States  of  Neio  Hampshire^  Masscu^htisetts  JBat/y  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut^  New  York,  New 
Jersey y  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Article  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  "The 
United  States  of  America." 

Art.  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which 
is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence, 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general 
welfare ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  otl|^r  against  all  force 
offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon,  them,  or  any  of  them,  on 
account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence 
whatever. 

Art.  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship 
and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  states  in  this 
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Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  states  —  paupers, 
vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  excepted  —  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  immnnities  of  free  citizens  in  the 
several  states;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free 
ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall  enjoy 
therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  respectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported 
into  any  state  from  any  other  state,  of  which  the  owner  is  an 
inhabitant ;  provided  also,  that  no  imposition,  duty,  or  restric- 
tion, shall  be  laid  by  any  state  on  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person,  guilty  of,  or  charged  with,  treason,  felony,  or 
other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demand 
of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  state  from  which  he 
fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  of  these  states,  to 
the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings,  of  the  courts  and 
magistrates  of  every  other  state. 

Art.  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall 
direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  state,  to  recall  its 
delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to 
send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two, 
nor  by  more  than  seven  members;  and  no  person  shall  be 
capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any 
term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which 
he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of 
the  states,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 
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Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  ia  Congress  shall  not  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress ; 
and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons 
from  arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their  going 
to  and  from,  and  attendance  on,  Congress,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Art.  6.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive 
any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement, 
alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state;  nor  shall 
any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office, 
or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
state;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  or 
any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confedera- 
tion, or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accu- 
rately the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into, 
and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may  interfere 
with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into,  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state, 
in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any 
state,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary, 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defense  of 
such  state,  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept 
up  by  any  state,  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  such  state ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a 
well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and 
accoutered,  and  shall  provide,  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use, 
in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  actu- 
ally invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice 
of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to 
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invade  such  state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  delay  till  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  can  be 
consulted ;  nor  shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships 
or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be 
after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  infested  by 
pirates ;  in  which  case,  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  determine  other- 
wise. 

Art.  *I.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the 
common  defense,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  each  State,  respectively, 
by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such 
State  shall  direct ;  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Art.  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall 
be  incurred  for  the  common  defense  or  general  warfare,  and 
allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land,  within 
each  state,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land, 
and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  shall  be  estima- 
ted, according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  propoition  shall  be  laid  and  levied 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Art.  9.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace 
and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article — of 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors — entering  into  treaties  and 
alliances ;  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made 
whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be 
restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners 
as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the 
exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodi- 
52 
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ties  whatsoeyer  —  of  establishing  roles  for  decidiDg,  in  all 
cases,  what  captures,  on  land  or  water,  shall  b^  legal,  and  in 
what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces^n  the  service 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated  —  of 
granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace  — 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  commit- 
ted on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and 
determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  capture ;  provided 
that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any 
of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the 
last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsist- 
ing, or  that  hereafter  may  arise,  between  two  or  more  states, 
concerning  boundary, jurisdiction, or  any  other  cause  whatever; 
whicl^  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing :  Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority,  or  lawful 
agent,  of  any  state  in  controversy  with  another,  shall  present  a 
petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  pray- 
ing for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of 
Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other 
state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of 
the  parties,  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed 
to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  consti- 
tute a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in 
question  ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three 
persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of 
such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the 
petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thir- 
teen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names 
shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners 
or  Judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so 
always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause, 
shall  agree  in  the  determination;  and  if  either  party  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing 
reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present, 
shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate 
three  persons  out  of  each  state,  and  the  Secretary  of  Congress 
shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the 
judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the 
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manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclasive ;  and  if 
any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such 
court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall 
nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which 
shall,  in  like  manner,  be  final  and  decisive,  the  judgment 
or  sentence,  and  other  proceedings,  being  in  either  case  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for 
the  security  of  the  parties  concerned;  provided  that  every 
commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to 
be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  super- 
ior court  of  the  state,  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried, "  well  and 
truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question^  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgmefity  without  favor^  affection^  or  hope  of 
reward  ;  "  provided,  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed 
under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  states,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion, as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  states  which 
passed  such  grants,  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants,  or  either  of 
them,  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  ante- 
cedent to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition 
of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally 
determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  before 
prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion between  different  states. 

The  United  States  in  CongVess  assembled  shall  also  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and 
value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the 
respective  states ;  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  United  States  ;  regulating  the  trade  and  mana- 
ging all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the 
states,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within 
its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated ;  establishing  and 
regulating  post-ofilces  from  one  state  to  another  throughout 
all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers 
passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  said  office ;  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land 
forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental 
officers ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and 
commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United 
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States ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  authority 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be 
denominated  "a  committee  of  the  states,"  and  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  state ;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees 
and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general 
affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direction  —  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year 
in  any  term  of  three  years  —  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of 
money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses 
—  to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  every  half  year,  to  the  respective  states,  an 
account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted  —  to  build 
and  equip  a  navy  —  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces, 
and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  state ;  which 
requisitions  shall  be  binding ;  and  thereupon  the  legislature  of 
each  state  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men, 
and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled ;  but  if  the  United  Stat^  in  Congress  assembled  shall, 
on  consideration  of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state 
should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its 
quota,  and  that  any  other  state  should  raise  a  greater  number 
of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised, 
officered,  clothed,  armed  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  quota  of  such  state,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  state  shall 
judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of 
the  same ;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm  and 
equip,  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely 
spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed  and  equip- 
ped, shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time 
agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never  engage 
in  a  war ;  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of 
peace;  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances;  nor  coin  money; 
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nor  regulate  the  value  thereof;  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and 
expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  United 
Stater,  or  any  of  them;  nor  emit  bills;  nor  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States;  nor  appropriate  money;  nor 
agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased, 
or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised ;  nor  appoint  a 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy, —  unless  nine  states 
assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point, 
except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
aseembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn 
to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  states  within  which  their  ofSces  are 
States,  so  that  no  period  of  the  adjournment  shall  be  for  a  longer 
duration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  shall  publish  the 
journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof, 
relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their 
judgment  requires  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  dele-» 
gates  of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates 
of  a  state,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such 
parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states. 

Art.  10.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine  of  them, 
shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 

Art.  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into, 
and  entitled  to,  all  the  advantages  of  this  union  ;  but  no  other 
colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission 
be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Art.  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and 
debts  contracted,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before 
the  assembling  of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the  present 
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Confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge 
against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof 
the  said  United  States,  and  the  public  &ith,  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 

Art.  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,-by 
this  Confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles 
of  this  Confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
state,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  altera- 
tion, at  any  time  hereafter,  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless 
such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every 
state. 

RATIFICATION. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world 
to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectfully  represent 
in  Congress,  to  approve  of  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union:  Know  ye, 
That  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by  these  presents,  in 
the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  and 
entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  and  all  and  singular  the 
matters  and  things  therein  contained;  and  we  do  further 
solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constit- 
uents, that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by 
the  said  Confederation,  are  submitted  to  them;  and  that  the 
articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  states  we 
respectively  represent ;  and  that  the  union  shall  be  perpetual 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  in  Congress.  Done 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
and  in  the  third  year  of  the  Independence  of  America 

0%  the  part  and  behalf  of  ihe  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

Josiah  Bartlett,  John  Wentworth,  Jun.,  Aug.  8,  1778. 

On  (he  part  and  hehcHf  of  ihe  state  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 

John  Hancock,  Francis  Dana, 

Samuel  Adams,  James  Lovel], 

Elbridge  Gerry,  Samuel  Holten. 
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On  ihepari and  hehdi/o/ihe  state  o/Hhode  Island  and  Providenee 
Plantations. 

William  Ellery,  John  Oollina. 

Henry  Marchjant^ 

On  the  pari  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

Boger  Sherman,  Titus  Hosmer, 

Samael  Huntington,  Andrew  Adams. 

Oliver  Woloott^ 

On  ihepart  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  New  York 

Jas.  Duane,  Wm.  Duer, 

Fra*  Lewis,  Gouv.  Morris. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Jno.  Witherspoon,  NatL  Scudder,  Nov.  26,  177a 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  Morris,  William  Glingan, 

Daniel  Roberdeau,  Joseph  Reed,  22d  July,  1778. 

Jona.  Bayard  Smith, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Delaware, 

Thos.  M'Kean,  Feb.  13,  79,  Nicholas  Yan  Dyke. 

John  Dickinson,  May  5,  79, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
John  Hanson,  March  1,  '81,  Daniel  Carroll,     do. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  Jno.  Harvie, 

John  Banister,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 

Thomas  Adams, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  North  CaroUna, 

John  Penn,  July  21,  78,  Com&  Harnett 

Jno.  Williams, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 

Henry  Laurens,  Richard  Hutson, 

William  Henry  Drayton,  Tho&  Hey  ward,  Jun. 

Jno.  Mathews, 

On  the  pari  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 

Jno.  Walton,  July  24,  78,  Edw'd  Langworthy. 

Bdw'd  Telfair, 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  the  defects  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  became  apparent.  The  Congress  provided  for, 
had  not  been  invested  with  sufficient  powers  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exigencies  of  national  existence.  It  could 
recommend,  but  it  had  do  power  to  require  compliance  with  its 
recommendations.  It  could  not  even  raise  a  dollar  for  national  pur- 
poses. Its  attention  was  necessarily  turned  immediately  to  the 
subject  of  providing  a  revenue  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
national  &ith  and  credit.    But  it  was  continually  baffled  in  its 
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efforts,  by  the  jealousies  and  antagonisms  existing  among  the 
several  states.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1783,  Congress,  by  nine 
States,  adopted  the  following  recommendations  to  be  submitted 
to  the  several  states : 

NO.  6. 

Hesolvedj  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  states,  as 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  and 
to  the  punctual  and  honorable  discharge  of  the  public  debts,  to 
invest  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  with  a  power 
to  levy,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the  following  duties 
upon  goods  imported  into  the  said  states  from  any  foreign  port, 
island,  or  plantation : 

Upon  all  rum  of  Jamaica  proof,  per  gallon,  4-90ths  of  a  dollar. 

Upon  all  other  spirituous  liquors, 3-90ths  do. 

Upon  Maderia  wine, 12-90ths  do. 

Upon  all  other  wines, 6-90th8  do. 

Upon  common  Bohea  tea,  per  lb., 6-90ths  do. 

Upon  all  other  teas, 24-90ths  do. 

Upon  pepper,  per  lb., 3-90ths  do. 

Upon  brown  sugar,  per  lb., i-90th  do. 

Upon  loaf  sugar, 2-90ths  do. 

Upon  all  other  sugars, l-90th  do. 

Upon  molasses,  per  gallon, l-90th  do. 

Upon  cocoa  and  coffee,  per  lb., l-90th  do. 

Upon  all  other  goods,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  (zd  vaiorem^  at 
the  time  and  place  of  importation. 

Provided^  TTiat  none  of  the  said  duties  shall  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose  than  the  discharge  of  the  interest  or  principal  of 
the  debts  contracted,  on  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  for  sup- 
porting the  war,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  16th  day  of 
December  last,  nor  be  continued  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  provided^  that  the  collectors  of  the  said  duties 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  states  within  which  their  offices  are 
to  be  respectively  exercised ;  but  when  so  appointed,  shall  be 
amenable  to,  and  removable  by,  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  alone;  and  in  case  any  state  shall  not  make  such 
appointment  within  one  month  after  notice  given  for  that 
purpose,  the  appointment  may  be  made  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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Tbat  it  be  farther  recommended  to  the  several  states  to  estab- 
lish, for  a  term  limited  to  twenty-five  years,  and  to  appropriate 
to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debts  con- 
tracted on  the  faith  of  the  United  States  for  supporting  the 
war,  substantial  and  effectual  revenues,  of  such  nature  as  they 
may  judge  most  convenient,  for  supplying  their  respective 
proportions  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
annually,  exclusive  of  the  afore-mentioned  duties,  which  pro- 
portion shall  be  fixed  and  equalized  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  rule  which  is,  or  may  be,  prescribed  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation;  and  in  case  the  revenues  established  by  any 
state  shall  at  any  time  yield  a  sum  exceeding  its  actual  propor- 
tion, the  excess  shall  be  refunded  to  it ;  and  in  case  the  revenues 
of  any  state  shall  be  found  to  be  deficient,  the  immediate  defir 
ciency  shall  be  made  up  by  such  state  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  a  future  deficiency  guarded  against  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  revenues  established ;  I^ovidedy  that,  until  the  rule 
of  the  Confederation  can  be  carried  into  practice,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  said  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  as  follows,  viz: 


Delaware, 22,443 

Maryland 141,517 

Virginia, 256,487 

North  Carolina, 109,006 

South  Carolina, 96,183 

aeorgia, 16,030 


New  Hampshire, 52,708 

Massachusetts, 224,427 

Rhode  Island, 32,318 

Connecticut, 132,091, 

New  York, 128,243 

New  Jersey, 83,358 

Pennsylvania, 205,189 

The  said  last-mentioned  revenues  to  be  collected  by  persons 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  but  to  be  carried  to  the  separate  credit 
of  the  states  within  which  they  shall  be  collected* 

That  an  annual  account  of  the  proceeds  and  application  of  all 
the  afore-mentioned  revenues  shall  be  made  out  and  transmitted 
to  the  several  states,  distinguishing  the  proceeds  of  each  of  the 
specified  articles,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue  received 
from  each  state,  together  with  the  allowances  made  to  the 
several  officers  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  said  revenues. 

That  none  of  the  preceding  resolutions  shall  take  effect  until 
all  of  them  shall  be  acceded  to  by  every  state ;  after  which 
unanimous  accession,  however,  they  shall  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  mutual  compact,  among  all  the  states,  and  shall  be 
irrevocable  by  any  one  of  them,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole,  or  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
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That,  as  a  fbrther  means,  as  well  of  hastening  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debts,  as  of  establishing  the  harmony  of  the  United 
States,  it  be  recommended  to  the  states  which  have  passed  no 
acts  towards  complying  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of 
the  6th  of  September,  and  10th  of  October,  1780,  relative  to  the 
cession  of  territorial  claims,  to  make  the  liberal  cessions  therein 
recommended,  and  to  the  states  which  may  have  passed  acts 
complying  with  the  said  resolutions  in  part  only,  to  revise  and 
complete  such  compliance. 

That,  as  a  more  convenient  and  certain  rule  of  ascertaining 
the  proportions  to  be  supplied  by  the  states  respectively  to  the 
common  treasury,  the  following  alteration  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  these  states,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  agreed  to  in  Congress ;  and  the  several 
states  are  advised  to  authorize  their  respective  delegates  to  sub- 
scribe and  ratify  the  same,  as  part  of  the  said  instrument  of 
union,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

So  much  of  the  8th  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
petual Union,  between  the  thirteen  states  of  America,  as  is 
contained  in  the  words  following,  to  wit,  "  All  chaises  of  war, 
and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common 
defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury, 
which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  all  land  within  each  state,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for 
any  person,  as  such  land,  and  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and 
appoint,"  is  hereby  revoked  and  made  void ;  and  in  place  thereof, 
it  is  declared  and  concluded,  the  same  having  been  agreed  to 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  all  charges  of  war,  and 
all  other  expenses,  that  have  been,  or  shall  be,  incurred  for  the 
common  defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  other- 
wise provided  for,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury, 
which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabit- 
ants, of  every  age,  sex  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fiflhs  of  all  other  persons 
not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indians 
not  paying  taxes,  in  each  state;  which  number  shall  be  trienni- 
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ally  taken  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  in  such  mode  as  they  shall  direct  and  appoint. 

April  26, 1783. —  The  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Madison, 
Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  appointed  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  states,  to  accompany  the  act  of  the  18th  of  this 
month,  reported  a  draft,  which  being  read  and  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

NO.    6. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  STATES,  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED. 

To  accompany  the  Act  of  April  18,  1783. 

The  prospect  which  has  for  some  time  existed,  and  which  is 
now  happily  realized,  of  a  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
together  with  the  critical  exigencies  of  public  affairs,  has  made 
it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  review  and  provide  for  the  debts 
which  the  war  has  left  upon  the  United  States,  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  means  of  obviating  dangers  which  may  interrupt 
the  harmony  and  tranquillity  of  the  confederacy.  The  result  of 
their  mature  and  solemn  deliberations,  on  these  great  objects,  is 
contained  in  their  several  recommendations  of  the  1 8th  inst., 
herewith  transmitted.  Although  these  recommendations  speak 
themselves  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  as  well  as 
the  ends  which  they  propose,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  enter 
into  a  few  explanations  and  remarks,  in  order  to  place  in  a 
stronger  view  the  necessity  of  complying  with  them. 

The  first  measure  recommended  is,  effectual  provision  for  the 
debts  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  these  debts,  as  far 
as  they  can  now  be  ascertained,  is  42,000,375  dollars.  To  dis* 
charge  the  principal  of  this  aggregate  debt  at  once,  or  in  any  short 
period,  is  evidently  not  within  the  compass  of  our  resources; 
and,  even  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  the  ease  of  the 
community  would  require  that  the  debt  itself  should  be  lefl  to 
a  course  of  gradual  extinguishment,  and  certain  funds  be  provi- 
ded for  paying,  in  the  mean  time,  the  annual  interest.  The 
amount  of  the  annual  interest  is  computed  to  be  2,415,966 
dollars.  Funds,  therefore,  which  will  certainly  and  punctually 
produce  this  annual  sum,  at  least,  must  be  provided. 
Observations  on  Revenub. 

In  devising  these  funds.  Congress  did  not  overlook  the  mode 
of  supplying  the  common  treasury,  provided  by  the  Articles  of 
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Confederation ;  but,  after  the  most  respectful  consideration  of 
that  mode,  they  were  constrained  to  regard  it  as  inadequate, 
and  inapplicable  to  the  form  into  which  the  public  debt  must  be 
thrown.  The  delays  and  uncertainties  incident  to  a  revenue  to 
be  established  and  collected,  from  time  to  time,  by  thirteen 
independent  authorities,  is,  at  first  view,  irreconcilable  with  the 
punctuality  essential  in  the  discharge  of  the  interest  of  a  national 
debt  Our  own  experience,  after  making  every  allowance  for 
transient  impediments,  has  been  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this 
truth.  Some  departure,  therefore,  in  the  recommendation  of 
Congress,  from  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  unavoidable; 
but  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  small  as  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  object  in  view,  and  to  be  supported,  besides,  by  solid  consid- 
erations of  interest  and  sound  policy. 

The  fund  which  presented  itself  on  this,  as  it  did  on  a  former 
occasion,  was  a  tax  on  imports.  The  reasons  which  recommen- 
ded this  branch  of  revenue,  have  heretofore  been  stated  in  an 
act,  of  which  a  copy.  No.  2,  is  now  forwarded,  and  need  not  be 
here  repeated.  It  will  suffice  to  recapitulate,  that  taxes  on  con- 
sumption are  always  least  burdensome,  because  they  are  least 
felt,  and  are  borne  too  by  those  who  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  pay  them ;  that,  of  all  taxes  on  consumption,  those  on  foreign 
commerce  are  most  compatible  with  the  genius  and  policy  of 
free  states ;  that,  from  the  relative  positions  of  some  of  the  more 
commercial  states,  it  will  be  impossible  to  bnng  this  essential 
resource  into  use  without  a  concerted  uniformity ;  that  this  uni- 
formity cannot  be  concerted  through  any  channel  so  properly 
as  through  Congress,  nor  for  any  purpose  so  aptly  as  for  paying 
the  debts  of  a  revolution,  from  which  an  unbounded  freedom 
has  accrued  to  commerce. 

In  renewing  this  proposition  to  the  states,  we  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  objections  which  heretofore  frustrated  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  it.  We  have  limited  the  duration  of 
the  revenue  to  the  term  of  twenty-five  years ;  and  we  have  left 
to  the  states  themselves  the  appointment  of  the  officers  who 
are  to  collect  it  If  the  strict  maxims  of  national  credit  alone 
were  to  be  consulted,  the  revenue  ought  manifestly  to  be 
coexistent  with  the  object  of  it,  and  the  collection  placed  in 
every  respect  under  that  authority  which  is  to  dispense  the 
former,  and  is  responsible  for  the  latter.  These  relaxations 
will,  we  trust,  be  regarded,  on  one  hand,  as  the  effect  of  a 
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disposition  in  Congress  to  attend,  at  all  times,  to  the  senti- 
ments of  those  whom  they  serve,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
proof  of  their  anxious  desire  that  provision  may  be  made,  in 
some  way  or  other,  for  an  honorable  and  just  fulfillment  of  the 
engagements  which  they  have  formed. 

To  render  this  fund  as  productive  as  possible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  narrow  the  room  for  collusions  and  frauds,  it  has 
been  judged  an  improvement  of  the  plan,  to  recommend  a 
liberal  duty  on  such  articles  as  are  most  susceptible  of  a  tax 
according  to  their  quantity,  and  are  of  most  equal  and  general 
consumption ;  leaving  all  other  articles,  as  heretofore  proposed, 
to  be  taxed  according  to  their  value. 

The  amount  of  this  fund  is  computed  to  be  915,956  dollars. 
Accuracy,  in  the  first  essay,  on  so  complex  and  fluctuating  a 
subject,  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  presumed  to  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  the  defect  of  proper  materials  would  admit. 

The  residue  of  the  computed  interest  is  1,500,000  dollars,  and 
is  referred  to  the  states  to  be  provided  for  by  such  funds  as 
they  may  judge  most  convenient.  Here,  again,  the  strict  max- 
ims of  public  credit  gave  way  to  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
conform  to  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  It  ought  not 
to  be  omitted,  however,  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the 
revenue,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  supplied  varies  so 
little  from  that  pointed  out  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  variations  are  so  conducive  to  the  great  object  pro- 
posed, that  a  ready  and  unqualified  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  states  may  be  the  more  justly  expected.  In  fixing  the 
quotas  of  this  sum,  Congress,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  were 
guided  by  very  imperfect  lights,  and  some  inequalities  may 
consequently  have  ensued.  These,  however,  can  beAut  tempo- 
rary, and,  as  far  as  they  may  exist  at  allj  will  be  redressed  by  a 
retrospective  adjustment,*a8  soon  as  a  constitutional  rule  can  be 
applied. 

The  necessity  of  making  the  two  foregoing  provisions  one 
indivisible  and  irrevocable  act,  is  apparent.  Without  the  first 
quality,  partial  provision  only  might  be  made  where  complete 
provision  is  essential;  nay,  as  some  states  might  prefer  and 
adopt  one  of  the  ftinds  only,  and  the  other  states  the  other  fund 
only,  it  might  happen  that  no  provision  at  all  would  be  made: 
without  the  second,  a  single  state,  out  of  the  thirteen,  might  at 
any  time  involve  the  nation  in  bankruptcy,  the  mere  practica- 
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bilitj  of  which  would  b^  a  fatal  bar  to  the  establishment  of 
national  credit.  Instead  of  enlarging  on  these  topics,  two 
observations  are  submitted  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
legislatures.  First,  the  present  creditors,  or  rather  the  domestic 
part  of  them,  having  either  made  their  loans  for  a  period  which 
has  expired,  or  having  become  creditors,  in  the  first  instance, 
involuntarily,  are  entitled,  on  the  clear  principles  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  to  demand  the  principal  of  their  credits,  instead  of 
accepting  the  annual  interest.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  as  the 
principal  cannot  be  paid  to  them  on  demand,  that  the  interest 
should  be  so  effectually  and  satisfactorily  secured,  as  to  enable 
them,  if  they  incline,  to  transfer  their  stock  at  its  full  value. 
Secondly,  if  the  funds  be  so  firmly  constituted  as  to  inspire  a 
thorough  and  universal  confidence,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that 
the  capital  of  the  domestic  debt,  which  bears  the  high  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  may  be  canceled  by  other  loans  obtained  at  a 
more  moderate  interest  ?  The*  saving  by  such  an  operation 
would  be  a  clear  one,  and  might  be  a  considerable  one. 

Thus  much  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt :  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  principal  within  the  term  limited,  we  rely  on  the 
natural  increase  of  the  revenue  from  commerce,  on  requisitions 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate,  and  on  the  prospect  of  vacant  territory.  If  these 
resources  should  prove  inadequate,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  years,  to  continue  the  funds  now 
recommended,  or  to  establish  such  others  as  may  then  be  found 
more  convenient. 

With  a  view  to  the  resource  last  mentioned,  as  well  as  to 
obviate  disagreeable  controversies  and  confusions,  Congress 
have  inchmed  in  their  present  recommendations  a  renewal  of 
those  of  the  6th  day  of  September,  and  of  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1780.  In  both  these  respects,  a  liberal  and 'final 
accommodation  of  all  interfering  claims  of  vacant  territory  is 
an  object  which  cannot  be  pressed  with  too  much  solicitude. 

The  last  object  recommended  is  a  constitutional  change  of  the 
rule  by  which  a  partition  of  the  common  burdens  is  to  be  made. 
The  expediency,  and  even  necessity,  of  such  a  change,  has  been 
sufficiently  enforced  by  the  local  injustice  and  discontents  which 
have  proceeded  from  valuations  of  the  soil  in  every  state  where 
the  experiment  has  been  made.  But  how  infinitely  must  these 
evils  be  increased,  on  a  comparison  of  such  valuations  among 
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the  states  themselves !  On  whatever  side,  indeed,  this  nile  be 
surveyed,  the  execution  of  it  must  be  attended  with  the  most 
serious  difficulties.  If  the  valuations  be  referred  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  several  states,  a  general  satisfaction  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for.  If  they  be  executed  by  officers  of  the  United  States 
traversing  the  country  for  that  purpose,  besides  the  inequalities 
against  which  this  mode  would  be  no  security,  the  expense 
would  be  both  enormous  and  obnoxious.  If  the  mode  taken  in 
the  act  of  the  17th  day  of  February  last,  which  was  deemed, 
on  the  whole,  least  objectionable,  be  adhered  to,  still  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  data  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied 
must  greatly  impair,  if  not  utterly  destroy,  all  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  result ;  not  to  mention  that,  as  far  as  the  result 
can  be  at  all  a  just  one,  it  will  be  indebted,  for  that  advantage, 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  rule  proposed  to  be  substituted  is 
founded.  This  rule,  although  not  free  from  objections,  is  liable 
to  fewer  than  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  The  only  mate- 
rial difficulty  which  attended  it  in  the  deliberations  of  Congress, 
was  to  fix  the  proper  difference  between  the  labor  and  industry 
of  free  inhabitants  and  of  all  other  inhabitants.  The  ratio 
ultimately  agreed  on  was  the  effiect  of  mutual  concessions ;  and 
if  it  should  be  supposed  not  to  correspond  precisely  with  the 
fact,  no  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  that  an  equal  spirit  of 
accommodation  among  the  several  legislatures  will  prevail 
against  little  inequalities  which  may  be  calculated  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of 
Congress  as  to  the  success  of  this  proposition,  it  is  their  duty 
to  recollect  that  the  event  may  possibly  disappoint  them,  and  to 
request  that  measures  may  still  be  pursued  for  obtaining  and 
transmitting  the  information  called  for  in  the  act  of  the  17th  of 
February  last,  which,  in  such  event,  will  be  essential 

The  plan  thus  communicated  and  explained  by  Congress  must 
now  receive  its  fate  from  their  constituents.  All  the  objects 
comprised  in  it  are  conceived  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
happiness  of  this  confederated  republic — are  necessary  to  render 
the  fruits  of  the  revolution  a  full  reward  for  the  blood,  the 
toils,  the  cares,  and  the  calamities  which  have  purchased  it.  But 
the  object,  of  which  the  necessity  will  be  peculiarly  felt,  and 
which  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  inculcate,  is  the 
provision  recommended  for  the  national  debt.  Although  this 
debt  is  greater  than  could  have  been  wished,  it  is  still  less,  on  the 
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whole,  than  could  have  been  expected ;  and,  when  referred  to 
the  cause  in  which  it  has  been  incurred,  and  compared  with  the 
burdens  which  wars  of  ambition  and  of  vain  glory  have  entailed 
on  other  nations,  ought  to  be  borne  not  only  with  cheerfulness, 
but  with  pride.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  makes  no  part 
of  the  question.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  debt  has  been  fairly 
contracted,  and  that  justice  and  good  faith  demand  that  it 
should  be  fully  discharged.  Congress  had  an  option  between 
different  modes  of  discharging  it.  The  same  option  is  the  only 
one  that  can  ezbt  with  the  states.  The  mode  which  has,  alter 
long  and  elaborate  discussion,  been  preferred,  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded, the  least  objectionable  of  any  that  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  purpose.  Under  this  persuasion,  we  call  upon  the 
justice  and  plighted  farth  of  the  several  states  to  give  it  its 
proper  effect,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it,  and 
to  remember  that  Congress  will  not  be  answerable  for  them. 

If  other  motives  than  that  of  justice  could  be  requisite  on 
this  occasion,  no  nation  could  ever  feel  stronger ;  for  to  whom 
are  the  debts  to  be  paid  ? 

To  an  cUlt/y  in  the  first  place,  who,  to  the  exertion  of  his  arms 
in  support  of  our  cause,  has  added  the  succors  of  his  treasure ; 
who,  to  his  important  loans,  has  added  liberal  donations ;  and 
whose  loans  themselves  carry  the  impression  of  his  magnanimity 
and  friendship. 

To  ifidividuals  in  a  foreign  country^  in  the  next  place,  who 
were  the  first  to  give  so  precious  a  token  of  their  confidence  in 
our  justice,  and  of  their  friendship  for  our  cause,  and  who  are 
members  of  a  republic  which  was  second  in  espousing  our 
rank  among  nations. 

Another  class  of  creditors  is  that  iUustriaus  and  patriotic 
hand  of  feUov>-cUizen8y  whose  blood  and  whose  bravery  have 
defended  the  liberties  of  their  country;  who  have  patiently 
borne,  among  other  distresses,  the  privation  of  their  stipends, 
whilst  the  distresses  of  their  country  disabled  it  from  bestowing 
them ;  and  who,  even  now,  ask  for  no  more  than  such  a  portion 
of  their  dues  as  will  enable  them  to  retire  from  the  field  of 
victory  and  glory  into  the  bosom  of  peace  and  private  citizen- 
ship, and  for  such  effectual  security,  for  the  residue  of  their 
claims,  as  their  country  is  now  unquestionably  able  to  provide. 

The  remaining  class  of  creditors  is  composed  partly  of  such 
of  our  fellow-citizens  as  originally  lent  to  the  public  the  use  of 
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their  funds,  or  have  since  manifested  most  confidence  in  their 
country,  by  receiving  transfers  from  the  lenders ;  and  partly  of 
those  whose  property  has  been  either  advanced  or  assumed  for 
the  public  service.  To  discriminate  the  merits  of  these  several 
descriptions  of  creditors,  would  be  a  task  equally  unnecessary 
and  invidious.  If  the  voice  of  humanity  plead  more  loudly  in 
favor  of  some  than  of  others,  the  voice  of  policy,  no  less  than 
of  justice,  pleads  in  favor  of  all.  A  wise  nation  will  never 
permit  those  who  relieve  the  wants  of  their  country,  or  who 
rely  most  on  its  faith,  its  firmness,  and  its  resources,  when 
either  of  them  is  distrusted,  to  suffer  by  the  event. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  finally,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride 
and  boast  of  America,  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended 
were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  By  the  blessings  of  the 
Author  of  these  rights  on  the  means  exerted  for  their  defense, 
they  have  prevailed  against  all  opposition,  and  form  the  basis 
of  thirteen  independent  states.  No  instance  has  heretofore 
occurred,  nor  can  any  instance  be  expected  hereafter  to  occur, 
in  which  the  unadulterated  forms  of  republican  government  can 
pretend  to  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  by 
their  fruits.  In  this  view,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  the  greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political 
society.  If  justice,  good  faith,  honor,  gratitude,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  which  ennoble  the  character  of  a  nation,  and 
fulfill  the  ends  of  government,  be  the  fruits  of  our  establish- 
ments, the  cause  of  liberty  will  acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre 
which  it  has  never  yet  enjoyed,  and  an  example  will  be  set 
which  cannot  but  have  the  most  favorable  influence  on  the 
rights  of  mankind.  If,  on  the  other  side,  our  governments 
should  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  reverse  of  these 
cardinal  and  essential  virtues,  the  great  cause  which  we  have 
engaged  to  vindicate  will  be  dishonored  and  betrayed,  the  last 
and  fairest  experiment  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  will 
be  turned  against  them,  and  their  patrons  and  friends  exposed 
to  be  insulted  and  silenced  by  the  votaries  of  tyranny  and 
usurpation. 

By  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
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NO.    7. 

On  the  30th  April,  1784,  Congress  agreed  to  the  following 
further  recommendations: 

"  The  trust  reposed  in  Congress  renders  it  their  duty  to  be 
attentive  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  prevent  or 
restrain,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  such  proceedings  as  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  United  States.  The  situation  of  commerce  at 
this  time  claims  the  attention  of  the  several  States,  and  few 
objects  of  greater  importance  can  present  themselves  to  their 
notice.  The  fortune  of  every  citizen  is  interested  in  the  success 
thereof;  for  it  is  the  constant  source  of  wealth  and  incentive  to 
industry ;  and  the  value  of  our  produce  and  our  land  must  ever 
rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  prosperous  or  adverse  state  of 
trade. 

"  Already  has  Great  Britain  adopted  regulations  destructive 
of  our  commerce  with  her  West  India  Islands.  There  was  rea- 
son to  expect  that  measures  so  unequal,  and  so  little  calculated 
to  promote  mercantile  intercourse,  would  not  be  persevered  in 
by  an  enlightened  nation.  But  these  measures  are  growing 
into  a  system.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  it  is  their 
wish,  to  meet  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  with  similar  restric- 
tions on  her  commerce ;  but  their  powers  on  this  head  are  not 
explicit,  and  the  propositions  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  render  it  necessary  to  take  the  general  sense  of 
the  Union  on  this  subject. 

'*  Unless  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be 
vested  with  powers  competent  to  the  protection  of  commerce, 
they  can  never  command  reciprocal  advantages  in  trade ;  and 
without  these,  our  foreign  commerce  must  decline,  and  eventu- 
ally be  annihilated.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  states  should 
be  explicit,  and  fix  on  some  effectual  mode  by  which  foreign 
commerce  not  founded  on  principles  of  equality  may  be 
restrained. 

^^  That  the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  secure  such 
terms,  they  have 

^^  Resolved^  That  it  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  recommended  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  vest  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  with  power 
to  prohibit  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  from  being 
imported  into,  or  exported  from,  any  of  the  states,  in  vessels 
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belonging  to,  or  navigated  by,  the  subjects  of  any  power  with 
whom  states  shall  not  have  formed  treaties  of  commerce. 

"  Reaolvedy  That  it  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  recommended  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  to  vest  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  with  the 
power  of  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  kingdom, 
or  empire,  unless  authorized  by  treaty,  from  importing  into  the 
United  States  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  which  are  not 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  the  sovereign 
whose  subjects  they  are. 

^^  Provided^  That  to  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  powers,  the  assent  of  nine 
states  shall  be  necessary." 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  several  States  did  not 
agree  upon  any  plan  in  accordance  with  these  several  recom- 
mendations, and  it  became  apparent  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  in  this  manner. 

On  the  21st  day  of  January,  1786,  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  Virginia,  it  was 

Beaolvedy  That  £dmund  Randolph,  James  Madison,  Jun., 
Walter  Jones,  St  George  Tucker,  Meriwether  Smith,  David 
Ross,  William  Ronald  and  George  Mason,  Esquires,  be  appointed 
commissioners,  who,  or  any  five  of  whom,  shall  meet  such  com- 
missioners as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other  States  in  the 
Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  on,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  examine  the  relative 
situation  and  trade  of  the  said  States ;  to  consider  how  far  a  uni- 
form system  in  their  commercial  regulations  may  be  necessary 
to  their  common  interest  and  their  permament  harmony;  and  to 
report  to  the  several  States  such  an  act  relative  to  this  great 
object  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  wiU  enable  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  same  that  the  said  commissioners  shall  immediately  transmit 
to  the  several  States  copies  of  the  preceding  resolution,  with  a 
circular  ^tter  requesting  their  concurrence  therein,  and  propos- 
ing a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  aforesaid. 

Test,  JOHN  BECKLET,  G  H.  D. 

1786,  January  21. 

Agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  H.  BROOKE,  C,  S, 

By  his  excellency,  Patrick  Henry,  Esquire,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  it  is  hereby  certified  that  John 
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Beckley,  the  person  subscribing  the  above  resolve,  is  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  that  due  faith  and  credit  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  paid  to  all  things  done  by  him  by  virtue  of  his 
office. 

Given  under  my  hand,  as  Governor,   and  under  the  Seal  of 
[l.  s.]      the  Common w^ealth,  at  Richmond,  the  6th  day  of  July, 
1786.  P.HENRY. 

NO.    8. 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  commissioners 
from  the  said  states  respectively,  assembled  at  Annapolis, 
humbly  beg  leave  to  report, — 

"  That,  pursuant  to  their  several  appointments,  they  met  at 
Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the  11th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, instant ;  and  having  proceeded  to  a  communication  of 
their  powers,  they  found  that  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  had,  in  substance,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
terms,  authorized  their  respective  commissioners  '  to  meet  such 
commissioners  as  were  or  might  be  appointed  by  the  other 
states  in  the  Union,  at  such  time  and  place  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  said  commissioners,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  to  consider  how  far 
a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and  regulations 
might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  permanent 
harmony ;  and  to  report  to  the  several  states  such  an  act  relative 
to  this  great  object  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them, 
would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  effectu- 
ally to  provide  for  the  same.' 

"  That  the  state  of  Delaware  had  given  similar  powers  to  their 
commissioners,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  act  to  be 
framed  in  virtue  of  these  powers,  is  required  to  be  reported  *  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to  be  agreed  to  by 
them,  and  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state.' 

"  That  the  state  of  New  Jersey  had  enlarged  the  object  of 
their  appointment,  empowering  their  commissioners  *to  con- 
sider how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  regulations 
and  other  important  matters  might  be  necessary  to  the  common 
interest  and  permanent  harmony  of  the  several  states ;'  and  to 
report  such  an  act  on  the  subject  as,  when  ratified  by  them, 
^  would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  effect- 
ually to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.' 
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*^  That  appointments  of  commissioners  have  also  been  made  by 
the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina,  none  of  whom,  however,  have  attended ;  but 
that  no  information  has  been  received  by  your  commissioners, 
of  any  appointment  having  been  made  by  the  states  of  Connec- 
ticut, Maryland,  South  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

"  That  the  express  terms  of  the  powers  to  your  commissioners, 
supposing  a  deputation  from  all  the  states,  and  having  for 
object  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  your  com- 
missioners did  not  conceive  it  advisable  to  proceed  on  the 
business  of  their  mission  under  the  circumstances  of  so  partial 
and  defective  a  representation. 

**  Deeply  impressed,  however,  with  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  object  confided  to  them  on  this  occasion,  your 
commissioners  cannot  forbear  to  indulge  an  expression  of  their 
earnest  and  unanimous  wish,  that  speedy  measures  may  be 
taken  to  effect  a  general  meeting  of  the  states,  in  a  future  con- 
vention, for  the  same  and  such  other  purposes  as  the  situation 
of  public  affairs  may  be  found  to  require. 

"  If,  in  expressing  this  wish,  or  in  intimating  any  other  senti- 
ment, your  commissioners  should  seem  to  exceed  the  strict 
bounds  of  their  appointment,  they  entertain  a  full  confidence 
that  a  conduct  dictated  by  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  will  not  fail  to  receive  an  indulgent  construction. 

'^  In  this  persuasion  your  commissioners  submit  an  opinion, 
that  the  idea  of  extending  the  powers  of  their  deputies  to  other 
objects  than  those  of  commerce,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  was  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan, 
and  will  deserve  to  be  incorporated  into  that  of  a  future  conven- 
tion. They  are  the  more  naturally  led  to  this  conclusion,  as,  in 
the  course  of  their  reflections  on  the  subject,  they  have  been 
induced  to  think  that  the  power  of  regulating  trade  is  of  such 
comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  so  far  into  the  general 
system  of  the  federal  government,  that  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  to 
obviate  questions  and  doubts  concerning  its  precise  nature  and 
limits,  may  require  a  correspondent  adjustment  of  other  parts 
of  the  federal  system. 

"  That  there  are  important  defects  in  the  sytem  of  the  federal 
government,  is  acknowledged  by  the  acts  of  all  those  states 
which  have  concurred  in  the  present  meeting ;  that  the  defects, 
upon  a  closer  examination,  may  be  found  greater  and  more 
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namerous  than  even  these  acts  imply,  is  at  least  so  far  probable, 
from  the  embarrassments  which  characterize  the  present  state  of 
our  national  afiairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  merit  a  deliberate  and  candid  discussion,  in  some 
mode  which  will  unite  the  sentiments  and  councils  of  all  the 
states.  In  the  choice  of  the  mode,  your  commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  a  convention  of  deputies  from  the  different  states, 
for  the  special  and  sole  purpose  of  entering  into  this  investi- 
gation, and  digesting  a  plan  for  supplying  such  defects  as  may 
be  discovered  to  exist,  will  be  entitled  to  a  preference,  from 
considerations  which  will  occur  without  being  particularized, 

"  Your  commissioners  decline  an  enumeration  of  those  national 
circumstances  on  which  their  opinion  respecting  the  propriety 
of  a  future  convention,  with  more  enlarged  powers,  is  founded ; 
as  it  would  be  a  useless  intrusion  of  facts  and  observations,  most 
of  which  have  been  frequently  the  subject  of  public  discussion, 
and  none  of  which  can  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  those  to 
whom  they  would  in  this  instance  be  addressed.  They  are, 
however,  of  a  nature  so  serious,  as,  in  the  view  of  your  com- 
missioners, to  render  the  situation  of  the  United  States  delicate 
and  critical,  calling  for  an  exertion  of  the  united  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

"  Under  this  impression,  your  commissioners,  with  the  most 
respectful  deference,  beg  leave  to  suggest  their  unanimous  con- 
viction, that  it  may  essentially  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Union,  if  the  states,  by  whom  they  have  been  respectively 
delegated,  would  themselves  concur,  and  use  their  endeavors  to 
procure  the  concurrence  of  the  other  states,  in  the  appointment 
of  commissioners,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear 
to  them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union  ;  and  to 
report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state,  will  effectually  pro- 
vide for  the  same. 

"Though  your  commissioners  could  not  with  propriety 
address  these  observations  and  sentiments  to  any  but  the  states 
they  have  the  honor  to  represent,  they  have  nevertheless  con- 
cluded, from  motives  of  respect,  to  transmit  copies  of  this  report 
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to  the  United  States  in  Congress  aasembled,  and  to  tbe  execa- 
tire  of  the  other  states. 

^'By  order  of  the  Commissioners. 
"Dated  at  Annapolis,  September  14,  1786. 

Heaolvedy  That  the  chairman  sign  the  aforegoing  report  in 
behalf  of  the  commissioners.    Then  adjonmed  without  day. 

Nisw  York  Ddaivare, 

Sbert  Benson,  George  Read, 

^    ixander  Hamilton.  John  Dickinson, 

New  Jersey,  Richard  Bassett 
iLbra.  Clark,  Virginia, 

Wm.  Ch.  Houston,  Edmund  Randolph, 

James  Schureman.  James  Madison,  Jun., 

Pennsylvania,  St  George  Tucker. 
Tench  Ck)xe. 

NO.  9. 

These  resolutions  were  submitted  to  Congress  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1787,  and  the  result  was  that  Congress  agreed  to  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

"  Whereas  there  is  provision,  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union,  for  making  alterations  therein,  by  the 
assent  of  a  Congress  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states,  and  whereas  experience  hath  evinced 
that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  Confederation ;  as  a  mean  to 
remedy  which,  several  of  the  states,  and  particularly  the  state 
of  New  York,  by  express  instructions  to  their  delegates  in  Con- 
gress, have  suggested  a  convention  for  the  purposes  expressed  in 
the  following  resolution ;  and  such  convention  appearing  to  be 
the  most  probable  mean  of  establishing  in  these  States  a  firm 
national  government, — 

'^  Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient 
that,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates, who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be 
held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress,  and 
the  several  legislatures,  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein 
as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the 
states,  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 

The  states  severally,  in  compliance  with  these  recommenda- 
tions, appointed  the  following  as  delegates  to  meet  in  convention 
on  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787. 
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LIST  OP  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONVEN- 
TION, WHICH  FORMED  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Nkw  Hamfshibb,  . 


Attended 

1787. 


23. 


MAflBAOEnTBKTra, 


Rhodi  Island, 
doKNEcncuT,  . . 


New  York,  . 
New  Jersey, 


PunrSTLYiJIIA, 


1.  *  John  Langdon, July 

John  Pid^ng^ 

2.  NichoUs  Gilmao, Julj 

Benjamin  West^ 

FianeU  Dana, 

Elbridge  Gerry, May 

3.  Nathaniel  Gorham, May 

4.  Rufus  King, May 

Caleb  Strong, May 

[No  appointment] 

5.  Wm.  Sam.  Johnson, June 

6.  Roger  Sherman, May 

Oliver  Ellsworth May 

Robert  Yates,  . '.   May 

7.  Alexander  Hamilton, May 

John  Lansing, June 

William  Livingston,   June 

David  Brearly, May 

William  C.  Houston, May 

William  Patterson, May 

John  Ndsony 
Abraham  Clark, 

Jonathan  Dayton, June 

Benjamin  Franklin, May 

Thomas  Mifflin, May 

Robert   Morris, May 

George  Clymer, May 

Thomas  Fitzsimons, May 

Jared  Ingersoll, May 

James  Wilson, May 

Gouverneur  Morris, May 

George  Read, May 

Gunmng  Bedford,  Jun., May 

John  Dickinson, May 

Richard  Basset, May 

Jacob  Broom, May 

James  M'Henry, May 

Daniel  of  St  Thomas  Jenifer,  ....  June 

Daniel  Carroll, July 

John  Francis  Mercer, ^ August  6. 

Luther  Martin, June      9. 

George  Washington, May    25. 

Patrick  Henry, (declined.) 

Edmund  Randolph, May    25. 

John  Blair, ...  May    25. 

James  Madison,  Jun., \  . .  May 

George  Mason, May 

George  Wythe, May 

J.  M'Olurg,  [room  of  P.  Henry.] . .  May 

North  Carolina,  ....         Richard  Uaewell, (resigned.) 

Alexander  Martin, May    25. 


Delaware, 


Maryland, 


Virginia, 


8. 
9. 

10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2L 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


2a 


29. 
30. 


23. 


29. 

2a 

26. 
2a 

2. 

30. 
29. 
25. 
25. 

2. 

5. 
25. 
25. 
25. 


21. 

2a 
2a 

25. 

2a 

25. 

2a 

25. 
25. 
25. 
28. 
2a 
25. 
25. 
29. 

2. 

9. 


25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
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NoRfH  Gaboudu,  ....         William  R  Davie, May    25. 

31.  Wm.  Blount,  [room  of  R  Caswell.)  June    20. 
Willie  Jonea^ (declined.) 

32.  Richard  D.  Speight, May     25. 

33.  H.  Williamson,  [room  of  W.  Jones.]  May    25. 
South  Cxrouha,  ....  34.  John  Rutle4ge, May    25. 

35.  Charles  C.  Fmckney, May  25. 

36.  Charles  Pinckney, May  25. 

37.  Pierce  Butler, May  25. 

QmomiAj  3a  William  Few, May  25. 

39.  Abraham  Baldwin, June    11. 

William  Pierce, May    31. 

George  Walian, 

William  Houstoun, June     7. 

Naihaniel  Pendlehny 

Those  with  numbers  before  their  names  signed  the  Constitution, 39 

Those  in  Ralic^  never  attended, 10 

Members  who  attended,  but  did  not  sign  the  Constitution, 16 

65 
NO.  10. 

The  following  are  the  credentials  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Conyention : 

CREDENTIALS  OP  MEMBERS  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
CONVENTION. 

STATE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1787. 

An  Ad  for  appoinUn^  Deputiee  from  thig  State  to  the  Convention  propoeed 
to  he  holden  in  the  city  of  PhUaddphia^  in  May,  1787,  for  the  Pwrpoee  of 
reviring  the  federal  OonstituUon. 

Whereas,  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  compact,  which 
frames  the  bond  of  union  of  the  American  states,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, in  the  infant  state  of  oar  republic,  to  devise  a  system 
which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  experience,  would  not  manifest 
imperfections  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reform: 

And  whereas,  the  limited  powers,  which,  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  are  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  found  far  inadequate  to  the  enlarged  purposes  which 
they  wen  intended  to  produce ;  and  whereas  Congress  hath,  by 
vepeated  and  most  urgent  representations,  endeavored  to  awaken 
this,  and  oth«r  states  of  the  Union,  to  a  sense  of  the  truly  ciiticaL 
and  alarming  situation  in  which  they  may  ineritably  be  involved, 
unless  timely  meaaores  be  taken  to  enlarge  the  pow^s  of  Con^ 
gross,  that  they  may  be  thereby  enabled  to  avert  the  dangers 
wUflb  tliTeateB<»«r  enBtenee  asa  ftee^Hidindependent  people ;  and 
65 
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whereas  this  state  hath  been  ever  desirous  to  act  upon  the  liberal 
system  of  the  general  good  of  the  United  States,  without  circum- 
scribing its  views  to  the  narrow  and  selfish  objects  of  partial 
convenience ;  and  has  been  at  all  times  ready  to  make  every 
concession,  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  which 
justice  and  sound  policy  could  vindicate ; — 

JBe  it  there/ore  enacted^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives^ in  General  Court  convened,  That  John  Langdon,  John 
Pickering,  Nicholas  Oilman  and  Benjamin  West,  fisqrs.,  be  and 
hereby  are,  appointed  commissioners :  they  or  any  two  of  them, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  as  deputies  from  this 
state,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  said  Convention,  or  any  other 
place  to  which  the  Convention  may  be  adjourned,  for  the  pui^ 
poses  aforesaid,  there  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  are,  or 
may  be,  appointed  by  the  other  states  for  similar  purposes,  and 
with  them  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  most  effectual  means 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  our  federal  Union,  and  to  procure  and 
secure  the  enlarged  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  effect, 
and  to  report  such  an  act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several 
states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same. 

Statb  of  Nbw  Hampshibe.  —  In  the  House  of  Repre- 

BENTATivES,  June  27,  1787.    The  following  bill  having  been 

read  a  third  time, —  voted  that  it  pass  to  be  enacted.    Sent  Up 

for  concurrence. 

JOHN  SPARHAWK,  iSjpeaker. 

In  Senate,  the  same  day.    This  biU  having  been  read  a  third 

time, —  voted  that  the  same  be  enacted. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN,  Ftesident. 

Copy  examined,  per  Joseph  Pearson,  Secretary.        [l.  s.] 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  his  excellency,  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  Grovernor  of  the  Com- 
[l.  s.]    monwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

To  the  Son.  Francis  Danay  Elbridge  Gerry ,  Nathaniel  Gor- 
ham^  Rufus  King  and  Caleb  Strong,  Ikqrs.,  Greeting  : 
Whereas  Congress  did',  on  the  21st  day  of  Feburary,  A.  D. 
1787,  resolve,  *'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient 
that,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates^ who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be 
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held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  states, 
render  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union ;"  And  whereas 
the  General  Court  have  constituted  and  appointed  you  their 
delegates,  to  attend  and  represent  this  commonwealth  in  the 
said  proposed  Convention,  and  have  by  a  resolution  of  theirs  of 
the  10th  of  March  last,  requested  me  to  commission  you  for 
that  purpose ; — 

NoWj  therefore^  Know  y«,  That,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolu- 
tions aforesaid  I  do,  by  these  presents,  commission  you,  the 
said  Francis  Dana,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Ruftis 
King,  and  Caleb  Strong,  Esqrs.,  or  any  three  of  you,  to  meet 
such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other,  or  any  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Union,  to  meet  in  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  time  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  public  seal  of  the 
commonwealth  aforesaid  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber,  in  Boston  the  ninth  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1787,  and  in  the  11th  year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America. 

JAMES  BOWDOIN. 

By  his  excellency's  command. — John  Avkby,  Jun.,  Secretary, 

STATE  OP  CONNECTICUT. 

At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  America, 
[l.  8.]      holden  at  Hartford,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  May, 
A.  D.  1787. 

An  Act  for  appointing  Delegates  to  meet  in  Convention  of  the 

States^  to  he  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of 

May  instant. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  their  act  of 
the  21  St  February,  1787,  have  recommended  that,  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  May  inst.,  a  Convention  of  delegates,  who  shall 
have  been  appointed  by  the  several  States,  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Confederation ; — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor^  council^  and  representatives^ 
in    General  Court  assembled^   and  by  the  authority  of  the 
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$ame^  That  the  Hon.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Esqrs.,  be,  aAd  they  hereby  are,  appoint- 
ed delegates  to  attend  the  said  Convention,  and  are  requested 
to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  that  purpose,  without 
delay ;  and  the  said  delegates,  and,  in  case  of  sickness  or  acci- 
dent, such  one  or  more  of  them  as  shall  attend  the  said  Conven- 
tion, is  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  represent 
this  State  therein,  and  to  confer  with  such  delegates  appointed 
by  the  several  States,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  said 
act  of  Congress,  that  may  be  present  and  duly  empowered  to 
sit  in  said  Convention,  and  to  discuss  upon  such  alterations  and 
provisions,  agreeably  to  the  general  principles  of  republican 
government,  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  and  they  are  further  directed,  pursu- 
ant to  the  said  act  of  Congress,  to  report  such  alterations  and 
provisions  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  represented  in  Convention,  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 
A  true  copy  of  record.    Examined  by 

GEORGE  WILLYS,  Seerektry. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  his  excellency,  George  Clinton,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
[l.  s.]    New  York,  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 

militia,  and  admiral  of  the  navy  of  the  same. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  covne  : 

It  is  by  these  presents  certified,  that  John  McKesson,  who 
has  subscribed  the  annexed  copies  of  resolutions,  is  clerk  of  the 
Assembly  of  this  State. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  privy  seal  of  the 
said  State  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  9th  day  of  May,  in  the 
11th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  said  State. 

GEORGE  CLINTON. 

Statb  of  New  Yobk. — Is  Assbmblt,  J%ftruary  28,  1787.— 
A  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  honorable  the  Senate,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Williams,  was  read,  and  is  in  the  words  following,  vi& : 

Resolved^  If  the  honorable  the  Assembly  concur  therein, 
that  three  delegates  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  State, 
to  meet  such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
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other  States,  respectively,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next, 
at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
several  legislatures,  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  several 
States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
oies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union ;  and  that 
in  case  of  such  concurrence,  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature 
will,  on  Tuesday  next,  proceed  to  nominate  and  appoint  the 
said  delegates,  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  by  the  Constitution 
of  this  State  for  nominating  and  appointing  delegates  to  Con- 
gress. 

Resolved^  That  this  house  do  concur  with  the  honorable  the 
Senate  in  the  said  resolution. 

In  Assembly,  March  6,  1787. — Resolved^  That  the  Hon. 
Robert  Tates,  Esq.,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Lansing, 
Jun.,  Esqrs.,  be  and  they  are  hereby  nominated  by  this  house 
delegates  on  the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet  such  delegates  as 
may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  other  States,  respectively, 
on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  pursuant 
to  concurrent  resolutions  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  on 
the  28th  ultimo. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  N.  Smith  deliver  a  copy  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding resolution  to  the  honorable  the  Senate. 

A  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  honorable  the  Senate  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  that  the  Senate  will  immediately  meet 
this  house  in  the  'Assembly  Chamber,  to  compare  the  list  of 
persons  nominated  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  respectively, 
as  delegates,  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  before  mentioned. 

The  honorable  the  Senate  accordingly  attended  in  the  Assem- 
bly Chamber,  to  compare  the  lists  of  persons  nominated  for 
delegates,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  list  of  persons  nominated  by  the  honorable  the  Senate 
were  the  Hon.  Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jun.,  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Esqrs. ;  and  on  comparing  the  lists  of  the  pei^ 
sons  nominated  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  respectively,  it 
appeared  that  the  same  persons  were  nominated  in  both  lists ; 
thereupon.  Resolved^  that  the  Hon.  Robert  Yates,  John  Lan- 
sing, Jun.,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esqrs.,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  declared  duly  nominated  and  appointed  delegates,  on 
the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet  such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed 
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on  the  part  of  the  other  States,  respectively,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  several  legislatures,  such  alterations  and 
provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress, 
and  confirmed  by  the  several  States,  render  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 
True  extracts  from  the  journals  of  the  Assembly. 

JOHN  M'KESSON,  Clerk. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
To  the  Hon.  David  Brearly^  William  Churchill  Houston^  WU- 
Ham  PatteraoUy  and  John  NeUson^  JSsqra.^  Ghreeting: 

The  Council  and  Assembly,  reposing  especial  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  your  integrity,  prudence  and  ability,  have,  at  a  joint 
meeting,  appointed  you,  the  said    David    Brearly,   William 
Churchill    Houston,  William  Patterson,  and    John  Neilson, 
Esqrs.,  or  any  three  of  you,  commissioners,  to  meet  such  com- 
missioners as  have  been,  or  may  be,   appointed  by  the  other 
States  in  the  Union,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Union  as  to  trade  and  other  important  objects,  and  of  devising 
such  other  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  to  render 
the  constitution  of  the  federal  government'  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  thereof. 
In  testimony  whereof,  the  great  seal  of  the  State  is  hereunto 
affixed.     Witness,  William    Livingston,  Esq.,  governor, 
captain-general,  and  commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  territories  thereunto  belonging 
chancellor  and  ordinary  in  the  same,  at  Trenton,  the  23d 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1786,  and  of 
our  sovereignty  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

WILLL^M  LIVINGSTON. 

By  his  excellency's  command. — Bowss  Reed,  Secretary. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
To  his  excellency^  William  Limngstoriy  and  the  Hon.  Abraham 
[l.  8.]     Clark,  Saqra^  Greeting  : 

The  Council  and  Assembly,  reposing  especial  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  your  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  have  at  a  joint 
meeting,  appointed  you,  the    said    William    Livingston  and 
Abraham  Clark,  Esqrs.,  in  conjunction   with  the  Hon.  David 
Brearly,  William    Churchill    Houston,  and  William    Patter- 
son,   Esqrs.,   or    any    three   of  you,  commissioners,  to  meet 
such  commissioners  as  have  been  appointed  by  the  other  States 
in  the  Union,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  second  Monday  in  this  present  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Union,  as  to  trade  and  other  important  objects,  and  of  devising 
such  other  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  to  render 
the  constitution  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  thereof. 
In  testimony  whereof,  the  great  seal  of  the  State  is  hereunto 
affixed.      Witness,  William    Livingston,    Esq.,  governor, 
captain-general,  and  commander-in-chief,  in  and  over  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  territories  thereunto  belonging, 
chancellor   and  ordinary  in  the  same,  at   Burlington,  the 
18th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our 
sovereignty,  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

WIL.  LIVINGSTON. 
By  his  excellency's  command. — ^Bowes  Reed,  Secretary, 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
To  the  Hon.  J.  Dayton^  Esq. 

The  Council  and  Assembly,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  your  integrity,  prudence  and  ability,  have,  at  a  joint 
meeting,  appointed  you,  the  said  Jonathan  Dayton,  Esq.,  in 
conjunction  with  his  excellency,  William  Livingston,  the  Hon. 
David  Brearly,  William  Churchill  Houston,  William  Patterson 
and  Abraham  Clark,  Esqrs.,  or  any  three  of  you,  commissioners, 
to  meet  such  commissioners  as  have  been  appointed  by  the  other 
states  in  the  Union,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  state  of  the  Union  as  to  trade  and  other  important 
objects,  and  of  devising  such  other  provisions  as  shall  appear  to 
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be  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment adequate  to  the  exigencies  thereof 
In  testimony  whereof  the  great  seal  of  the  state  is  herennto 
affixed.  Witness,  Robert  Lettice  Hooper,  £sq.,  vice-presi- 
dent, captain-general  and  commander-in  chief  in  and  over 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  territories  thereunto  belong- 
ing, chancellor  and  ordinary  in  the  same,  at  Burlington,  the 
fifth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our 
sovereignty  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

ROBERT  L.  HOOPER. 
By  his  honor's  command. —  Bowbs  Rbeb,  Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANLA. 

An  Act  appointing  Deputies  to  the  Convention  intended  to  he 

held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia^  for  the  purpose  of  revising 

the  Federal  Constitution. 

Section  L  Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  this  common- 
wealth, taking  into  their  serious  consideration  the  representations 
heretofore  made  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  in  the 
Union,  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  also 
weighing  the  difficulties  under  which  the  confederated  states 
now  labor,  are  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  revising  the 
Federal  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  alterations 
and  amendments  as  the  exigencies  of  our  public  affairs  require : 
And  whereas  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Virginia  have  already 
passed  an  act  of  that  commonwealth,  empowering  certain  com- 
missioners to  meet  at  the  city  of  Philidelphia,  in  May  next,  a 
convention  of  commissioners  or  deputies  from  the  diffisrent 
states ;  and  the  legislature  of  this  state  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
important  advantages  which  may  be  derived  to  the  United 
States,  and  every  of  them,  from  co-operation  with  the  common- 
mealth  of  Virginia  and  the  other  states  to  the  Confederation,  in 
the  said  design. 

Sbc.  2.  Be  it  enacted^  and  it  is  herehy  enacted^  by  the  repre- 
sentatives ofthefreerMn  of  the  eommontoecUth  of  Pennsylvania^ 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^ 
That  Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  Jared 
^  IngersoU,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  James  Wilson  and  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  Esqrs.,  are  hereby  appointed  deputies  from  this  state, 
to  meet  in  the  Convention  of  the  deputies  of  the  respective  states 
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of  North  America,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
2d  day  in  the  month  of  May  next ;  and  the  said  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Thomas  Fitss- 
simons,  James  Wilson  and  Qouvemeur  Morris,  Esqrs.,  or  any 
four  of  them,  are  hereby  constituted  and  appointed  deputies 
from  this  state,  with  powers  to  meet  such  deputies  as  may  be 
appointed  and  authorized  by  the  other  states,  to  assemble  in  the 
said  Convention,  at  the  city  aforesaid,  and  join  with  them  in 
devising,  deliberating  on,  and  discussing,  all  such  alterations 
and  further  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  fully  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, 
and  in  reporting  such  act  or  acts,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and 
duly  confirmed  by  the  several  states,  will  effectually  provide 
for  the  same. 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  it  further  encLCted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
That,  in  case  any  of  the  said  deputies  hereby  nominated  shall 
happen  to  die,  or  to  resign  his  or  their  said  appointment  or 
appointments,  the  supreme  executive  council  shall  be,  and 
hereby  are,  empowered  and  required  to  nominate  and  appoint 
other  person  or  persons,  in  lieu  of  him  or  them  so  deceased,  or 
who  has  or  have  so  resigned,  which  person  or  persons,  from  and 
after  such  nomination  and  appointment,  shall  be  and  hereby  are, 
declared  to  be  vested  with  the  same  powers  respectively  as  any 
of  the  deputies  nominated  and  appointed  by  this  act  is  vested 
with  by  the  same :  Provided  always^  that  the  council  are  not 
hereby  authorized,  nor  shall  they  make  any  such  nomination  or 
appointment,  except  in  vacation  and  during  the  recess  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  state.    Signed  by  order  of  the  house, 

[l,  s.]  THOMAS  MIFFLIN,  Speaker. 

Enacted  into  a  law  at  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday,  December 
80,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1786. 

PETER  ZACHARY  LLOYD, 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I,  Matthew  Irwine,  Esq.,  master  of  the  rolls  for  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  certify  the  preceding  writing  to  be  a  true  copy 
(or  exemplification)  of  a  certain  act  of  Assembly  lodged  in  my 
ofiice. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of 
[l.  8.]      ofllce,  the  16th  May,  A.  D.  1787. 

MATTHEW  mWINE,  M  Ji. 
56 
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A  Supplement  to  tJie  Act  entitled  ^^An  Act  appointing  Deputies 
to  the  Convention  intended  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  PhUadd- 
phia^  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  I^hderal  Constitution, 
Section  1.  Whereas,  by  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supple- 
ment, certain  persons  were  appointed  as  deputies  from  this  state 
to  sit  in  the  said  Convention ;  And  whereas  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  General  Assembly,  that  his  excellency,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esq.,  president  of  this  state,  should  also  sit  in  the  said  Conven- 
tion, as  deputy  from  this  state ;  therefore, 

Sbc.  2.  Be  it  enactedy  and  it  is  hereby  enacted^  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  freemen  of  the  commonwealth  of  PentisylvaniOy 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^ 
That  his  excellency,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  appointed  and  authorized  to  sit  in  the  said  Convention 
as  a  deputy  from  this  state,  in  addition  to  the  persons  hereto- 
fore appointed ;  and  that  he  be,  and  he  hereby  4s,  invested  with 
like  powers  and  authorities  as  are  invested  in  the  said  deputies, 
or  any  of  them.     Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

THOMAS  MIFFLIN,  Speaker. 
Enacted  into  a  law  at  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday  the  28th 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787. 

PETER  ZACHARY  LLOYD, 
Clerk  of  the  Ge?ieral  Assembly. 
I,  Matthew  Irwine,  Esq.,  master  of  the  rolls  for  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  (or  exem- 
plification) of  a  supplement  to  a  certain  act  of  Assembly,  which 
supplement  is  lodged  in  my  office. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of 
[l.  s.]     office,  the  16th  May,  A.  D.  1787. 

MATTHEW  IRWINE,  M  B. 


DELAWARE   STATE. 

His  excellency,  Thomas  Collins,  Esq.,  president,  captidn-general, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Delaware  state. 

To  aU  to  whom  these  presents  come,  Greeting: 

Know  ye,  that,  among  the  laws  of  the  said  state,  passed  by  the 

r  1  General  Assembly  of  the  same,  on  the  3d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  it  is  thus  enrolled : 
"  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  independence  of  the  Delaware 

state." 
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^An  Act  appointing  Deputies  from  this  State  to  the  Conven- 
tion proposed  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia^  for  the 
Purpose  of  revising  the  Pederal  Constitution^ 
Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state  are  fully  con- 
Tinced  of  the  necessity  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
adding  thereto  such  further  provisions  as  may  render  the  same 
more  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  And  whereas 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  have  already  passed  an  act  of  that 
commonwealth,  appointing  and  authorizing  certain  commission- 
ers to  meet  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  a  Conven- 
tion of  commissioners  or  deputies  from  the  different  states ;  and 
this  state  being  willing  and  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  states  in  the  Confede- 
ration, in  so  useful  a  design : 

£e  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Dela- 
ware^ that  George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett,  and  Jacob  Broom,  Esqrs.,  are  hereby  appointed 
deputies  from  this  State  to  meet  in  the  Convention  of  the 
deputies  of  other  States  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  2d  day  of  May  next ;  and  the  said  George  Read,  Gun- 
ning Bedford,  John  Dickinson,  Richard  Basset,  and  George 
Broom,  Esqrs.,  or  any  three  of  them,  are  hereby  constituted 
and  appointed  deputies  from  this  State,  with  powers  to  meet 
such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  other 
States  to  assemble  in  the  said  Convention  at  the  city  aforesaid, 
and  to  join  with  them  in  devising,  deliberating  on,  and  discuss- 
ing, such  alterations  and  further  provisions  as  may  be  necesary 
to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Union ;  and  in  reporting  such  act  or  acts,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when 
agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several  States, 
may  effectually  provide  for  the  same.  So  always  and  provided, 
that  such  alterations  or  further  provisions,  or  any  of  them,  do 
not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  said  States,  finally  ratified  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1781,  which  declares  that, ''In  determining  questions  in 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  each  State  shall  have 
one  vote." 

And  be  it  enacted^  That  in  case  any  of  the  said  deputies 
hereby  nominated  shall  happen  to  die,  or  resign  his  or  their 
appointment,   the  president    or   commander-in-chief,  with    the 
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advice  of  the  privy  council,  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, is  hereby  authorized  to  supply  such  vacancies. 

Signed  by  the  order  of  the  House  and  Assembly, 

JOHN  COOK,  Speaker. 

Signed  by  the  order  of  the  Council, 

GEORGE  CRAGHED,  Speaker. 

Passed  at  Dover,  February  3,  1787, 

All  and  singular  which  premises,  by  the  tenor  of  these  pres- 
ents, I  have  caused  to  be  exemplified.  In  testimony  whereof,  I 
have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the  great  seal 
of  the  said  State  to  be  afSxed  to  these  presents,  at  New  Castle, 
the  2d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  in  the 
11th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

THOMAS  COLLINS. 
Attest,  James  Booth,  Secretary, 


STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

An  Act  for  the  Appoiniment  o/,  and  conferring  Powers  on^ 
Deputies  from  this  State  to  the  Federal  Convention. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That 
the  Hon.  James  M'Henry,  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  Daniel 
Carroll,  John  Francis  Mercer,  and  Luther  Martin,  Esqrs.,  be 
appointed  and  authorized,  on  behalf  of  this  State,  to  meet  such 
deputies  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorissed,  by  any  other  of 
the  United  States,  to  assemble  in  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  system  and  to  join  with 
them  in  considering  such  alterations  and  further  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  in  reporting  such  an  act 
for  that  purpose  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several 
States,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same;  and  the  said  dep- 
uties, or  such  of  them  as  shall  attend  the  said  Convention, 
shall  have  full  power  to  represent  this  State  for  the  puposes 
aforesaid ;  and  the  said  deputies  are  hereby  directed  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  said  Convention,  and  any  act  agreed  to 
therein,  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 

By  the  House  of  Delegates,  May  26,  1787.  Read  and 
assented  to. 

By  order,  WM.  HARWOOD,  Clerk. 
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True  copy  from  the  original,  WM.  HARWOOD,  Clerk  H.I). 
By  the  Senate,  May  20, 1787.    Read  and  assented  to. 

By  order,  J.  DORSET,  Clerk. 

Trae  copy  from  the  original      J.  DORSEY,  Clerk  Senate, 

W.  SMALLWOOD. 


COMMOWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Ckneral  Assembly  begun  and  held  at  the  Public  Buildings  in  the 

city  of  Richmond,  on  Monday,  the  16th  day  of  October, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1786. 

An  Act  for  appointing  Deputies  from  this  Commontoealth  to 
a  Convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia^ in  May  nextj  for  the  Purpose  of  revising  the  Federal 
Constitution, 

Whereas,  the  commissioners  who  assembled  at  Annapolis,  on 
the  14th  day  of  September  last,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
reporting  the  means  of  enabling  Congress  to  provide  effectually 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  have  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  extending  the  revision  of  the  federal 
system  to  all  its  defects,  and  have  recommended  that  deputies 
for  that  purpose  be  appointed  by  the  several  legislatures,  to 
meet  in  Convention,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  day  of 
May  next, — a  provision  which  was  preferable  to  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  Congress,  where  it  might  be  too  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  ordinary  business  before  them,  and  where  it 
would,  besides,  be  deprived  of  the  valuable  counsels  of  sundry 
individuals  who  are  disqualified  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
particular  states,  or  restrained  by  peculiar  circumstances  from 
a  seat  in  that  assembly.  And  whereas  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  commonwealth,  taking  into  view  the  actual  situation  of 
the  confederacy,  as  well  as  reflecting  on  the  alarming  repre- 
sentations made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress,  particularly  in  their  act  of  the  15th  day  of  February 
last,  can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  crisis  is  arrived  at  which  the 
good  people  of  America  are  to  decide  the  solemn  question — 
whether  they  will,  by  wise  and  magnanimous  efforts,  reap  the 
just  fruits  of  that  independence,  which  they  have  so  gloriously 
acquired,  and  of  that  union  which  they  have  cemented  with  so 
much  of  their  common  blood — or  whether,  by  giving  way  to 
unmanly  jealousies  and  prejudices,  or  to  partial  and  transitory 
interests,  they  will  renounce  the  auspicious  blessings  prepared 
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for  them  by  the  revolation,  and  famish  to  its  enemies  an 
eventfnl  triumph  over  those  bj  whose  virtue  and  valor  it  has 
been  accomplished :  And  whereas  the  same  noble  and  extended 
policy,  and  the  same  fraternal  and  affectionate  sentiments, 
which  originally  determined  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth 
to  unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  other  states  in  establishing  a 
federal  government,  cannot  but  be  felt  with  equal  force  now  as 
motives  to  lay  aside  every  inferior  consideration,  and  to  con- 
cur in  such  further  concessions  and  provisions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  great  objects  for  which  that  government 
was  instituted,  and  to  render  the  United  States  as  happy  in 
peace  as  they  have  been  glorious  in  war : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  OenercU  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia^  That  seven  commissioners  be 
appointed,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  Assembly,  who,  or 
any  three  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized,  as  deputies  from  this 
commonwealth,  to  meet  such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  and 
authorized  by  other  States,  to  assemble  in  Convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, as  above  recommended,  and  to  join  with  them  in 
devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and  further  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  in  reporting 
such  an  act,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United  States  in  Congress, 
as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several 
states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  case  of  the  death  of  any 
of  the  said  deputies,  or  of  their  declining  their  appointments, 
the  executive  is  hereby  authorized  to  supply  such  vacancies ; 
and  the  governor  is  requested  to  transmit  forthwith  a  copy  of 
this  act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress,  and  to  the  executives 
of  each  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

[Signed,]  JOHN  JONES,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

JOSEPH  PRENTIS,  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Delegates. 

A  true  copy  from  the  enrollment. — John  Bkckley,  Clerk  J3I  2>. 

In  the  House  op  Delegates. 

Monday,  the  4th  of  December ^  1786, 
The  house,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  proceeded,  by 
joint  ballot  with  the  Senate,  to  the  appointment  of  seven  depu- 
ties, from  this  commonwealth,  to  a  Convention  proposed   to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
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revising  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  the  members  having 
prepared  tickets  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed, 
and  deposited  the  same  in  the  ballot-boxes,  Mr.  Corbin,  Mr. 
Matthews,  Mr.  David  Stuart,  Mr.  George  Nicholas,  Mr.  Rich- 
erd  Lee,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Mr.  Goodall,  and  Mr. 
Tuberville,  was  nominated  a  committee  to  meet  a  committee 
from  the  Senate,  in  the  conference  chamber  and  jointly  with 
them  to  examine  the  ballot-boxes,  and  report  to  the  house  on 
whom  the  majority  of  the  votes  should  fall.  The  committee  then 
withdrew,  and,  after  some  time,  returned  into  the  house,  and 
reported  that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  met  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Senate,  in  the  conference  chamber,  and  jointly 
with  them  examined  the  ballot-boxes,  and  found  a  majority  of 
votes  in  favor  of  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund 
Randolph,  John  Blair,  James  Madison,  George  Mason,  and 
George  Wythe,  Esqrs.  [Extract  from  the  journal,] 

JOHN  BECKLEY,  Clerk  H.  Delegates 
Attest,  John  Bkckley,  Clerk  Hi  J). 

In  the  House  of  Senators. 

Monday,  the  ith  of  December^  1786. 

The  Senate,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  proceeded,  by 
joint  ballot  with  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  the  appointment 
of  seven  deputies,  from  this  commonwealth,  to  a  Convention 
proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  the 
members  having  prepared  tickets,  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  be  appointed,  and  deposited  the  same  in  the  ballot-boxes,  Mr. 
Anderson^  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Lee,  were  nominated  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  a  committee  from  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  the 
conference  chamber,  and  jointly  with  them  to  examine  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  report  to  the  house  on  whom  the  majority  of  votes 
should  falL  The  committee  then  withdrew,  and,  after  some  time, 
returned  into  the  house,  and  reported  that  the  committee  had, 
according  to  order,  met  a  committee  from  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, in  the  conference  chamber,  and  jointly  with  them 
examined  the  ballot-boxes,  and  found  a  majority  of  votes  in 
favor  of  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, John  Blair,  James  Madison,  George  Mason,  and  George 
Wythe,  Esqrs.  [Extract  from  the  journal.] 

JOHN  BECKLEY,  Clerk  H.  D. 

Attest,  H.  Bbook,  Clerk  S. 
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[l.    8.]  VlEGINIA,  TO  WIT  : 

I  do  hereby  certify  and  make  known,  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  John  Beekley,  Esq.,  is  clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
for  this  commonwealth,  and  the  proper  officer  for  attesting  the 
prdceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  commonwealth, 
and  that  fnll  faith  and  credit  onght  to  be  given  to  all  things 
attested  by  the  said  John  Beekley,  Esq.,  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand,  as  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  under  the  seal  thereof,  at  Richmond,  this  4th  day 
of  May,  1787.  EDM.  RANDOLPH. 

[U  8.]  YlSGIHIA,  TO  wit: 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  Patrick  Henry,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
seven  conmiissioners  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of 
Assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  authorised  as  a 
deputy  therefrom  to  meet  such  deputies  as  might  be  appointed 
and  authorized  by  other  states  to  assemble  in  I^iladelphia,  and 
to  join  with  them  in  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations 
and  further  provisions  as  might  be  necessary  to  render  the 
Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, 
and  in  reporting  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  con- 
firmed by  the  several  states,  might  effectually  provide  for  the 
same,  did  decline  his  appointment  aforesaid  ;  and  thereupon,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  said  com- 
monwealth, entitled  "An  Act  for  appointing  deputies  from  this 
commonwealth  to  a  Convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Federal  Constitution,"  I  do  hereby,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  state,  supply  the  said  vacancy  by  nominating  James 
ATClurg,  Esq.,  a  deputy  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand,  as  governor  of  the  said  commenwealth, 

and  under  the  seal  thereof,  this  2d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord,  1787. 

EDM.  RANDOLPH. 


THE  STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
To  the  Han,  Alexander  Martin^  ^^n  Greeting  : 

Whereas,  our  General  Assembly,  in  their  late  session,  holden 
at  Fayetteville,  by  adjournment,  in  the  month  of  January  last. 
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did,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  elect 
Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  deputies  to 
attend  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  United  States 
of  Ameriea,  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution : 

We  do  therefore,  by  these  presents,  nominate,  commissionate, 
and  appoint  you,  the  saicL  Alexander  Martin,  one  of  the  deputies 
for  and  in  behalf,  to  meet  with  our  other  deputies  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  1st  of  May  next,  and  with  them,  or  any  two  of 
them,  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  have  been,  or  shall 
be,  appointed  by  the  other  states,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid : 
To  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy,  the  appointment  aforesaid,  with 
all  powers,  authorities  and  emoluments,  to  the  same  belonging, 
or  in  any  wise  appertaining — you  conforming,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  act  of  our  said  Assembly,  under  which  you  are  appointed. 

Witness,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  our  governor,  captain-gen- 
eral and  commander-in-chief,  under  his  hand  and  our  seal, 
at  Einston,  the  24th  day  of  February,  in  the  eleventh  year 

of  our  independence,  A.  D.  1787. 

RICH.  CASWELL, 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

WnrsTON  Caswsll,  P.  Secretary.  [l,  a") 

THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
To  the  Hon.  William  Hichardaon  JDame,  Esq,^  Oreeting : 

Whereas  our  General  Assembly,  in  their  late  session,  holden 
at  Fayetteville,  by  adjournment,  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
did,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  elect 
Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  deputies  to 
attend  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  United  States 
of  America,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, — 

We  do  therefore,  by  these  presents  nominate,  commissionate 
and  appoint  you,  the  said  William  Richardson  Davie,  one  of  the 
deputies  for  and  in  our  behalf,  to  meet  with  other  deputies  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  and  with  them,  or  any 
two  of  them,  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  have  been,  or 
67 
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shall  be,  appointed  by  the  other  states,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said :  To  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy,  the  said  appointment,  with 
powers  authorities  and  emoluments,  to  the  same  belonging,  or 
in  any  wise  appertaining — you  conforming,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  act  of  our  said  Assembly,  under  which  you  are  appointed. 
Witness,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  our  governor,  captain-general 
and  commander-in-chief,  under  his  hand  and  our  great  seal, 
at  Kinston,  the  24th  day  of  February,  in  the  eleventh  year 

of  our  independence,  A.  D.  1787.  • 

RICH.  CASWELL. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

Winston  Caswell,  P.  Secretary,        [l.  s.] 

THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

To  the  Hon,  Richard  Dohhs  Spaigh%  JEsq,^  Greeting  : 

Whereas  our  General  Assembly,  in  their  late  session,  holden 
at  Fayetteville,  by  adjournment,  in  the  month  of  January  last^ 
did,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  elect 
Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  deputies  to 
attend  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  United  States 
of  America,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution,— 

We  do  therefore,  by  these  presents,  nominate,  commissionate 
and  appoint  you,  the  said  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  one  of  the 
deputies  for  and  in  behalf  of  us  to  meet  with  our  other  deputies 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  and  with  them,  or 
any  two  of  them,  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  have  been 
or  shall  be,  appointed  by  the  other  states,  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said :  To  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy,  the  said  appointment,  with 
all  powers,  authorities  and  emoluments,  to  the  same  incident 
and  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  —  you  conforming 
in  every  instance,  to  the  act  of  our  said  Assembly,  under  which 
you  are  appointed. 

Witness,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  our  governor,  captain-gen- 
eral and  commander-in-chief,  under  his  hand  and  our 
great  seal,  at  Kinston,  the  14th  day  of  April,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  our  independence.  A,  D.  1787. 

RICH.  CASWELL. 

By  his  excellency's  command. 

Winston  Caswell,  P.  Secretary.         [l.  s.] 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
His  excelleucy,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  governor,  captain-gen- 
eral, and  commander-in-chief,  in  and  over  the  state  aforesaid. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Greeting  : 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  State, 
passed  the  6th  day  of  January  last,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  appoint- 
ing deputies  from  this  State  to  a  Convention  proposed  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution,"  among  other  things  it  is 
enacted,  "  that  five  commissioners  be  appointed  by  a  joint  ballot 
of  both  both  houses  of  Assembly,  who,  or  any  three  of  them, 
are  hereby  authorized  as  deputies  from  this  State  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Ist  day  of  May  next,  then  and  there  to 
meet  and  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  other  States  for  similar  purposes  and  with  them  to  discuss 
and  decide  upon  the  most  effectual  means  to  remove  the  defects 
of  our  federal  union,  and  to  procure  the  enlarged  purposes 
which  it  was  intended  to  effect ;  and  that  they  report  such  an 
act  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  as,  when  agreed  to 
by  them,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same."  And  it  is  by 
the  said  act  further  enacted,  '^  That,  in  case  of  the  death  or  res- 
ignation of  any  of  the  deputies  or  of  their  declining  their  ap- 
pointments, his  excellency,  the  governor  for  the  time  being, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  supply  such  vacancies" :  "  And  whereas, 
in  consequence  of  the  said  act,  Richard  Caswell,  Alexander 
Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
and  Willie  Jones,  Esqra.,  were,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses 
of  Assembly,  elected  deputies  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  And 
whereas  the  said  Richard  Caswell  hath  resigned  his  said 
appointment,  as  one  of  the  deputies  aforesaid ; — 

Now,  know  ye.  That  I  have  appointed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents do  appoint,  the  Hon.  William  Blount,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
deputies  to  represent  this  State  in  the  Convention  aforesaid,  in 
the  room  and  stead  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  Caswell,  hereby 
giving  and  granting  to  the  said  William  Blount  the  said  pow- 
ers, privileges,  and  emoluments,  which  the  said  Richard  Cas- 
well would  have  been  vested  with,  or  entitled  to,  had  he  con- 
tinued in  the  appointment  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  at  Kinston,  the 
23d  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1787,  and  in  the  11th  year  of  Ameri- 
can  independence.  BICE.  CASWELL. 

By  his  excellency*«  command. 
Winston  Caswell,  P,  Secretary.  [l.  s.J 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
His  excellency,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  governor,  captain-gen- 
eral, and  commander  in-chief,  in  and  over  the  state  aforesaid. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come^  Cheeting  : 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said 
State,  passed  the  6th  day  of  January  last,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  appointing  deputies  from  this  State,  passed  the  6th  day  of 
January  last,  entitled  "An  Act  for  appointing  deputies  from 
this  State  to  a  Convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Federal  Constitution,''  among  other  things  it  is  enacted,  "  that 
five  commissioners  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses 
of  Assembly,  who ,  or  any  three  of  them,  are  hereby  authoi^ 
ized,  as  deputies  from  this  State  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  1st  day  of  May  next,  then  and  there  to  meet  and  confer 
with  such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other  States  for 
similar  purposes,  and  with  them  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the 
most  effectual  means  to  remove  the  defects  of  our  federal 
union,  and  to  procure  the  enlarged  purposes  which  it  was 
intended  to  effect,  and  that  they  report  such  an  act  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same ;  "  And  it  is  by  the  said 
act  further  enacted,  "  That  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation 
of  any  of  the  deputies,  or  their  declining  their  appointments, 
his  excellency,  the  Governor  for  the  time  being,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  supply  such  vacancies ;" — 

And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  said  act,  Richard  Cas- 
well, Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie,  Richard 
Dobbs  Spaight,  and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  were,  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  Assembly,  elected  deputies  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid ;  And  whereas  the  said  Willie  Jones  hath 
declined  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  deputies  aforesaid  ; 

Now,  know  ye,  that  I  have  appointed,  and  by  these  presents, 
do  appoint,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Williamson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties to  represent  this  State  in  the  Convention  aforesaid,  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  the  aforesaid  Willie  Jones,  hereby  giving 
and  granting  to  the  said  Hugh  Williamson  the  same  pow- 
ers, privileges,  and  emoluments,  which  the  said  W.  Jones 
would  have  been  vested  with  and  entitled  to,  had  he  acted  under 
the  appointment  aforesaid. 
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Oiren  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  at 
Kinston,  the  3d  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1787,  and  in 
the  11th  year  of  American  independence. 

By  his  exceUency'g  command.  RICH,  CASWELL. 

Dallak  Caswell,  Pro.  Secretary. 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
By  his  excellency,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Esq.,  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  and  over  the  State  aforesaid. 
7b  the  Hon.  John  RvUedge.  Egq.^  Oreeting : 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the 
legislature  of  this  State,  in  their  act  passed  the  8th  day  of  March 
last,  I  do  hereby  commission  you,  the  said  John  Rutledge,  as 
one  of  the  deputies  appointed  from  this  State,  to  meet  such  dep- 
uties or  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorized  by 
other  of  the  United  States  to  assemble  in  Convention,  at  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  May  next,  or  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  may  be,  and  to  join  with  such  deputies  or  commissioners 
(they  being  duly  authorized  and  empowered)  in  devising  and 
discussing  all  such  alterations,  clauses,  articleei,  and  provis- 
ions, as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  entirely  adequate  to  the  actual  situation  and 
future  good  government  of  the  confederated  States ;  and  that 
you,  together  with  the  said  deputies  or  commissioners,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  who  shall  be  present  (provided  the  State  be 
not  represented  by  less  than  two),  do  join  in  reporting  such  an 
act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when 
approved  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  several  States,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  Union. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  this  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eleventh. 
By  his  excellency's  command.  THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 

PimcR  Fbekeau,  Secretary.  [l.  s.] 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
By  his  excellency,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Esq.,  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  and  over  the  State  aforesaid. 
To  the  Hon.  Charles  Pinckney^  ^^-y  Oreeting : 
By  virtue  of  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  legis* 
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lature  of  this  State,  in  their  act  passed  the  8th  day  of  March 
last,  I  do  hereby  commission  you,  the  said  Charles  Pinckney,  as 
one  of  the  deputies  appointed  from  this  State  to  meet  such  dep> 
uties  or  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorized  by 
other  of  the  United  States,  to  assemble  in  Convention  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  May  next,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be,  and  to  join  with  such  deputies  or  com- 
missioners (they  being  duly  authorized  and  empowered)  in 
devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations,  clauses,  articles, 
and  provisions,  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  render  the 
Federal  Constitution  entirely  adequate  to  the  actual  situation 
and  future  good  government  of  the  confederated  States ;  and 
that  you,  together  with  the  said  deputies  or  commissioners,  or 
a  majority  of  them  who  shall  be  present  (provided  the  State  be 
not  represented  by  less  than  two),  do  join  in  reporting  such  aa 
act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when 
approved  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  several  States,  will  effectually  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  this  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1787,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  eleventh. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

PsTKB  Fbbnsau,  Secretary.  [l.  a] 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
By  his  excellency,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Esq.,  governor  and  com- 

mander-in-<3hief  in  and  over  the  state  aforesaid. 
To  the  Hon,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney^  ^^^  Greeting : 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  in  their  act  passed  the  8th  day  of 
March  last,  I  do  hereby  commission  you,  the  said  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  as  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  from 
this  state,  to  meet  such  deputies  or  commissioners  as  may  be 
appointed  and  authorized  by  other  of  the  United  States,  to 
assemble  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
month  of  May  next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  and  join 
with  such  deputies  or  commissioners  (they  being  duly  author- 
ized and  empowered)  in  devising  and  discussing  all  such  altera- 
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tioDS,  clauseB,  articles,  and  provisions,  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  entirely  adequate 
to  the  actual  situation  and  future  good  government  of  the  con- 
federated states;  together  with  the  said  deputies  or  commis- 
sioners, or  a  majority  of  them  who  shall  be  present  (provided 
the  state  be  not  represented  by  less  than  two),  to  join  in  report- 
ing such  an  act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
as,  when  approved  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  several  states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  this  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eleventh. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

PsTEB  Fbkneau,  Secretary.        [l.  s.] 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
By  his  excellency,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Esq.,  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief over  the  state  aforesaid. 
To  tJie  Hon.  Pierce  Butler^  Esq,^  Ghreeting  : 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  in  their  act  passed  the  8th  day  of 
March  last,  I  do  hereby  commission  you,  the  said  Pierce  Butler, 
as  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  from  this  state,  to  meet 
such  deputies  or  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  or  author- 
ized by  other  of  the  United  States,  to  assemble  in  Conven- 
tion at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  May  next,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  and  to  join  with  such  deputies  or 
commissioners  (they  being  duly  authorized  and  empowered) 
in  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations,  clauses,  articles 
and  provisions,  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  render  the 
Federal  Constitution  entirely  adequate  to  the  actual  situation 
and  futuie  good  government  of  the  confederated  states ;  and 
that  you,  together  with  the  said  deputies  and  commissioners,  or 
a  majoritj  of  them  who  shall  be  present  (provided  the  state 
be  not  represented  by  less  than  two),  do  join  in  reporting  such 
an  act  tc  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when 
approved  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  several  states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Union. 
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Giyen  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  this  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eleventh. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

Petbb  Frbneau,  Secretary.        [l.  b.] 


STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 
By  the  Hon.  George  Mathews,  Esq.,  captain-general,  gover- 
nor, and  commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  state  aforesaid. 
Jh  all  to  whom  these  preserUs  shall  come^  Greeting  : 

Enow  ye,  That  John  Milton,  Esq.,  who  bath  certified  the 
annexed  copy  of  an  ordinance,  entitled  '*  An  Ordinance  for  the 
Appointment  of  Deputies  from  this  state,  for  the  Purpose  (/ 
revising  the  Federal  Constitution,"  is  secretary  of  the  said 
state,  in  whose  office  the  archives  of  the  same  are  deposited ; 
Therefore,  all  due  faith,  credit,  and  authority,  are,  and  ougit 
to  be,  had  and  given  the  same. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  great  seal  of  the  said  state  to  be  put  and  affixed, 
at  Augusta,  the  24th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  lord 
1787,  and  of  our  sovereignty  and  independence  the 
eleventh.  GEO.  MATHEWS. 

By  his  honoris  command. — J.  Milton.  [i.  s.] 

An  Ordinance  for  the   Appointment  of  Deputies  frmh  this 
StatCyfor  the  Purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  representcUives  of  the  freemen  of  the 
State  of  Georgia^  in  General  Assembly  met^  and  by  eiUhonty 
ofthesame^  that  William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  William 
Pierce,  George  Walton,  William  Houston,  and  Nathiniel  Pen- 
dleton, Esqrs.,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  conmission- 
ers,  who,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  are  hereby  aithoriced, 
as  deputies  from  this  state,  to  meet  such  deputies  is  may  be 
appointed  and  authorized  by  other  states,  to  assemble  in  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  and  to  join  with  them  in  deirising  and 
discussing  all  such  alterations  and  further  provisims  as  may 
be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adeqtate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union,  and  in  reporting  such  an  act  for  that 
purpose  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  asavmbled  as,  when 
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agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several  states, 
"will  effectually  provide  for  fiie  same.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
any  of  the  said  deputies,  cr  of  their  declining  their  appoint- 
ments, the  executive  are  hereby  authorized  to  supply  such 
vacancies. 
By  order  of  the  house. 

Signed,  WM.  GIBBONS,  Speaker. 

AuQUSTA,  the  10th  m^ruary^  1787. 

Geobgia,  Secretary*9  Office. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original  ordinance  depos- 
ited in  my  office. 
Augusta,  24th  April,  1787.  J.  MILTON,  Secretary. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  free,  sovereign,  and 

independent. 
To  the  Hon  Wiliiam  Few,  Esq. : 

Whereas  you,  the  said  William  Few,  are,  in  and  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  General  Assembly  of  our  said  state,  nominated 
and  appointed  a  deputy  to  represent  the  same  in  a  Convention 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purposes  of  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and 
further  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, — 

Tou  are  therefore  hereby  commissioned  to  proceed  on  the 
duties  required  of  you  in  virtue  of  the  said  ordinance. 
Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Mathews, 
Esq.,  our  captain-general,  governor,  and  commander-in- 
chief,  under  his  hand  and  our  great  seal,  this  17th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our  sovereignty 
and  independence  the  eleventh. 

GEO.  MATHEWS,    [us.] 
By  his  honor's  command. 

J.  Milton,  Secretary. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent. 

To  the  Hon.  William  Pierce,  Esq. 

Whereas  you,  the  said  William  Pierce,  are,  in  and  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  General  Assembly  of  our  said  state,  nominated  and 
appointed  a  deputy  to  represent  the  same  in  Convention  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
58 
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of  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and  further  pro- 
yisions  as  may  he  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, — You  are  therefore 
hereby  commissioned  to  proceed  on  the  duties  required  of  you 
in  virtue  of  the  said  ordinance. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Mathews,  Esq., 
our  captain-general,  governor  and  commander-in-chief, 
under  his  hand  and  our  great  seal,  at  Augusta,  this  17th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our 
sovereignty  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

GEORGE  MATHEWS,    [l.  a.] 
By  his  honor's  command. 

J.  Milton,  Secretary. 


The  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  free,  sovereigiiy  and 
independent. 

To  the  Bon.  William  Houston^  Esq.  : 

Whereas  you,  the  said  William  Houston,  are,  in  and  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  our  said  state,  nominated 
and  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  same  in  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  be  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and 
further  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, — 

You  are  therefore  hereby  commissioned  to  proceed  on  the 
duties  required  of  you  in  virtue  of  the  same  ordinance. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Mathews,  Esq., 
our  captain-general,  governor  and  commander-in-chief, 
under  his  hand  and  our  great  seal,  at  Augusta,  this  17th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our 
sovereignty  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

GEO.  MATHEWS,    [l.  s.] 
By  his  honor's  command. 

J.  Milton,  Secretary. 

NO.   11. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION". 

This  Convention  assembled  on  the  14th  of  May  1787,  at  the 
State  House  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  adjourned  from 
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time  to  time  nntil  the  25th  of  that  month  when  the  following 
Delegates  appeared  and  took  seats  in  the  Convention : 

Maasachtuetts,  Virginia, 

The  Hon.  Rufus  King,  Esq.  His  Excellency  George  Washington,  Esq. 

New  York.  ^^®  Excellency  E.  Randolph,  Esq. 

mv    TT      T»  1-    ^  v\  J  The  Hon.  John  Blair, 

TheHon.^ber  Yat«,an<i  ja^es  Madison,        ' 

Alexander  Hamilton,  Esqrs.  q^^^^  jjason, 

New  Jersey.  G«orge  Wvthe,  and 

The  Hon.  David  Brearly,  ^"^"^  ^'^^^^^  ?^"-  ,. 

Wm.  Churchill  Houston,  and  ^^^  Carolina, 

Wm.  Patterson,  Esqrs.  The  Hon.  Alexander  Martin, 

r,         ,  William  Richardson  Davie, 

Pmru^lvania.  ^xoh^x^  Dobbs  Spaieht,  and 

The  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  Hugh  Williamson,  Esqrg. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  Esqrs.         ^^®  ^®°-  ^^^^  Rutledge, 

Charles  Cot^worth  Pinckney, 
Delaware,  Charles  Pinckney,  and 

The  Hon.  George  Read,  Pierce  Buller,  Esqrs. 

Richard  Bassett,  and  Georgia, 

Jacob  Broom,  Esqrs.  The  Hon.  William  Few,  Esq. 

NO.  12. 

The  Convention  organized  by  electing  George  Washington  as 
president,  and  William  Jackson,  as  secretary  of  the  Convention. 

The  deliberations  of  this  Convention  resulted  in  submitting 
to  Congress  a  draft  of  the  Constitution  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

"  Besohed^  That  the  preceding  Constitution  be  laid  before 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled ;  and  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  it  should  afterwards  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the 
people  thereof  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for 
their  assent  and  ratification  ;  and  that  each  Convention,  assent- 
ing to  and  ratifying  the  same,  should  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

"  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  have  ratified  this 
Constitution,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  should  ^x 
a  day  on  which  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states 
which  shall  have  ratified  the  same ;  and  a  day  on  which  the 
electors  should  assemble  to  vote  for  the  president  and  the  time 
and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  Constitution ; 
that,  after  such  publication,  the  electors  should  be  appointed, 
and  the  senators  and  representatiees  elected ;  that  the  electors 
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should  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  President, 
and  should  transmit  their  votes,  certified,  signed,  sealed,  and 
directed,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled;  that  the  senators  and 
representatives  should  convene  at  the  time  and  place  assigned ; 
that  the  senators  should  appoint  a  president  of  the  Senate  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes, 
for  President ;  and  that,  after  he  shall  be  chosen,  the  Congress, 
together  with  the  President,  should  without  delay,  proceed 
to  execute  this  Constitution." 

"  Prooidedy  That  no  state  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing 
the  usual  duties  on  produce  expoited  from  that  state,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  defraying  the  charges  of  inspecting,  packing, 
storing,  and  indemnifying  the  losses  on  such  produce,  while  in 
the  custody  of  public  officers ;  but  all  such  regulations  shall, 
in  case  of  abuse,  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Con- 
gress :" 

CONSTITUTION. 

WE  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  unions  estcMiah  justice^  ensure  domestic  tranquUlityy 
provide  for  the  common  defencCy  promote  the  general  v>d- 
fare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity^  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America, 

ARTICLE  L 

SECTION  I. 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

SKCTION  n. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 
oitizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
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Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumer- 
ation shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Masaor 
chusetts  eight,  Rfiode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connecticut  five.  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Caro- 
lina five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State, 
the  Executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and 
other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

SBfTION  III. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for 
six  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be, 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  firat  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of 
the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the 
third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third 
may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature 
of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appointments,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhab* 
itant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
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The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  presi- 
dent pro-terapore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments :  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States :  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

SECTION   IV. 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

SECTION   V. 

Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  pun- 
ish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may 
in   their  judgment  require   secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
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of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  joamal. 
Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall 
be  sitting. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  res* 
pective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ; 
and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time :  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office. 

SECTION  VII. 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose,  or  concur  with, 
amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections 
to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
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excepted,)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  saioe 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
Congress  bj  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  qaestion  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of^the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

SBcmoN  vin. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  To  lay  and  coUect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ; 
but  all  duties,  imposts  and  exercises  shall  be  uniibnn  throughoat 
the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 

States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  ; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secu- 
rities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  usefal  arts,  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventoi^  the  exclosive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 
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To  make  rales  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining,  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
the  States  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
each  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by  ces- 
sion of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exer- 
cise like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings  ; — ^And 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

SBCnON  IX. 

The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importa- 
tion, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be' passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to 
to  betaken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another :  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 
59 
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No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasary,  bat  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement 
Bnd  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  grated  by  the  United  States ;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

SECTION  X. 

No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit 
bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law ;  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws :  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  Stat«  on 
imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power^  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or 
in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 

SECnOK   I. 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows ; 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative, . 
or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 
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The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by- 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans- 
mit sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ipajority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose,  by 
ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House 
shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing 
the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  represen- 
tation from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall 
be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them 
by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofiice  of  President ;  neither  shall  any 
person  be  eligible  to  that  ofiice  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident 
within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  ofiice,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act 
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as  President,  and  sach  officer  sh^ll  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services, 
a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  or  diminished 
daring  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  {or  affirm) 
that  I  wiU  faithfuUy  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States^  a?id  willy  to  the  best  of  my  ahilityy  preserve^  protect^  and 
defend  the  ConstitiUion  of  the  United  States,'*'* 

SECTION   II. 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  array 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law :  But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

'SECTION  III. 

lie  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  the  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consider- 
ation such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
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such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfally  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  ofScers  of  the 
United  States. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  President,  Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  m. 

SECTION   I. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

SECTION  n. 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, 
arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;  to  all  cases  — affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters, and  consuls ;  —  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris, 
diction;  —  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States;  — 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  —  between  citizens 
of  different  States ; — between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
before-mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed 
within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 
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BBcnoK  m. 

Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their*  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfoi*t.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason, 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  on  confession  in  open  conrt. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood,  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

SECTION   I. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

BBcnoN  n. 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  ib  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

SBcriON  in. 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  States  concerned  as 
well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;   and  nothing  in  this 
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constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State* 

SBCTION  IV. 

The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or 
of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened) 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitu- 
tion, or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments, which  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided,  that 
no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VL 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confedera- 
tion. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States  shall  be  bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this 
constitution :  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 
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ARTICLE  Vn. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventioDs  of  nine  states,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 
Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present  the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
twelfth.     In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 

our  names, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON, 

President^  and  deputy  from  Virginia. 

NBW  HAMPSHIRB.  OONNECTICUT 

John  Langdon,  William  Samuel  Johnson, 

Nicholas  Gilman.  Boger  Sherman. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  ]|^^   YORK. 

Nathaniel  Gorham,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

S  bS?"^°'  iariSSo.  Jenifer, 

David  Brearley,  j)     •  j  Carrol. 

Wilbam  Patterson,  ^»"*ci  vmiw. 
Jonathan  Dayton.  '^roinia. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  ^^°^  DlhXT, 

Benjamin  FrankUn,  ^^^^  Madison,  jr. 
Thomas  Mifflin,  north  Carolina. 

Robert  Morris,  William  Blount, 

Oeorge  Clymer,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaighl^ 

Thomas  Fitzimons,  Hugh  Williamson. 
Jared  Ingersoll,  south  Carolina. 

James  Wilson,  John  Rutledge, 

Gk)uvemeur  Morris.  Charles  0.  Pincknej, 

DELAWARE.  Charlcs  Pinckney, 

Gfeorge  Reed,  Pierce  Butler. 
Gunning  Bedford,  jun.  Georgia. 

John  Dickinson,  William  Few, 

Richard  Bassett,  Abraham  Baldwin. 
Jacob  Broom. 

Attest:  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention, 
having  signed  the  draft  of  the  constitution  and  closed  its  labors, 
adjourned  without  day. 

On  the  28l;h  of  September,  1787,  the  Congress  having 
received  the  report  of  the  Convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  which  had  drafted  the  Constitution,  resolved  to 
submit  the  same  to  the  people  of  the  several  States.  This 
resolution  was  in  these  words : 

^^  Hesolved,  tmanimauslj/y  That  the  said  report,  with  the 
resolutions  and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transnutted 
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to  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  sabmitted  to  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state^  by  the  people  thereof, 
in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  made  and  pro- 
Tided  in  that  case.^' 

The  report  of  the  drafl  of  the  Constitution  was  accordingly 
submitted  to  the  several  state  legislatures,  which  severally 
passed  acts  calling  conventions,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution  to  the  consideration  of  the  people 
through  their  delegates  chosen  for  that  purpose.  These  Con- 
ventions having  been  called,  and  the  drafl  of  the  Constitution 
having  been  submitted  to  them,  they  severally  reported  to 
Congress  their  ratification  of  the  same  as  follows : 

THE  RATIFICATIONS  OF  THE  TWELVE  STATES, 

Reported  in  the  General  Convention, 

DELAWARE.— December  7,  1787. 

We,  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  the  Delaware  state,  in 
Convention  met,  having  taken  in  our  serious  consideration  the 
Federal  Constitution  proposed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  deputies 
of  the  United  States  in  a  General  Convention  held  at  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
have  approved,  assented  to,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  by 
these  presents  do,  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us 
given,  for  and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  constituents,  fully, 
freely,  and  entirely  approve  of,  assent  to,  ratify,  and  confirm  the 
said  Constitution. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Dover,  this  seventh  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  aforesaid,  and  in  the  year  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names. 

SusHx  CoufUff,  Kent  County.  NewoeuHe  County. 

John  Ingraham,  Nicholas  Ridgely,  James  Latimer,  President, 

John  Jones,  Richard  Smith,  James  Black, 

William  Moore,  Q-eorge  Fruitt,  John  James, 

William  Hall,  Richard  Bassett,  Gunning  Bedford,  Sen., 

Thomas  Laws,  James  Sykea,  Kensey  Johns, 

Isaac  Cooper,  Allen  M'Lean,  Thomas  Watson, 

Woodman  Storkley,      Daniel  Cummins,  Sen.,    Solomon  Maxwell, 
John  Laws,  Joseph  Barker,  Nicholas  Way, 

Thomas  Evans,  Edward  White,  Thomas  Duff, 

Israel  Holland.  Gkorge  Manlove.  Q-uaaing  Bedford,  Jun. 
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To  aU  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come^  Greeting  : 

I,  Thomas  Collins,  president  of  the  Delaware  state^  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  above  instrument  of  writing  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  original  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Delaware  state,  which  original  ratification  is 
now  in  my  possession. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Dela- 
[l.  s.]        ware  state  to  be  hereunto  annexed. 

THOMAS  COLLINS. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Dkckmber  12,  1787. 
In  thb  Name  of  the  People  of  Pennsylvaioa. 
Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Con- 
vention assembled,  have  assented  to  and  ratified,  and  by  these 
presents  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same 
people,  and  for  ourselves,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  foregoing 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Done  in  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
tweldh.     In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 

names. 

FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBERO,  President. 


George  Latimer, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Hilary  Baker, 
James  Wilsson, 
Thomas  M'Kean, 
To.  Macpherson, 
John  Hunn, 
George  Gray, 
Samuel  Ashmead, 
Enoch  Edwards, 
Henry  Wynkoop, 
John  Barclay, 
Thomas  Yardley, 
Abraham  Stx)ut, 
Thomafi  Bull, 


Anthony  Wayne, 
William  Gibbons, 
Richard  Downing, 
Thomas  Cheney, 
John  Hannum, 
Stephen  Chambers, 
Robert  Coleman, 
Sebastian  Graff, 
John  Hnbley, 
Jasper  Yeates, 
Henry  Slagle, 
Thomas  Campbell, 
Thomas  Hartley, 
David  Grier, 
John  Black, 


Benjamin  Pedan, 
John  Amdt) 
Stephen  Balliat, 
Joseph  Horsefield, 
David  Dashler, 
William  Wilson, 
John  Boyd, 
Thomas  Scott, 
John  Nevill, 
John  Alison, 
Jonathan  Roberts, 
John  Richards, 
James  Morris, 
Timothy  Pickering, 
Benjamin  Elliott, 


Attest: 


Jahes  Campbell,  Secrelcay. 


NEW  JERSEY.— December  18,  1787. 
In  Convention  op  the  State  of  New  Jbbset. 
Whereas  a  Convention   of  Delegates   from  the    following 
states,  viz., — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
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York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  —  met  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on,  and  forming, 
a  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America,  —  finished  their 
session  on  the  17th  day  of  September  last,  and  reported  to 
Congress  the  form  which  they  had  agreed  upon,  in  the  words 
following  viz. :  [See  the  ConstittUion.'] 

And  whereas  Congress,  on  the  28th  day  of  September  last, 
unanimously  did  resolve,  "  That  the  said  report,  with  the  reso- 
lutions and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 
the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention 
of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  in  con- 
formity to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  made  and  provided 
in  that  case  ;'' 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  this  state  did,  on  the  29th  day 
of  October  last,  resolve  in  the  words  following,  viz.,  "  Resolved^ 
unanimousli/j  That  it  be  recommended  to  such  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  state  as  are  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives  in 
General  Assembly,  to  meet  in  their  respective  counties  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  in  November  next,  at  the  several  places  fixed 
by  law  for  holding  the  annual  elections,  to  choose  three  suitable 
persons  to  serve  as  delegates  from  each  cdUnty  in  a  state  Con- 
vention, for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  that  the 
same  be  conducted  agreeably  to  the  mode,  and  conformably 
with  the  rules  and  regulations,  prescribed  for  conducting  such 
elections ; 

*'  Resolved^  unanimously^  That  the  persons  so  elected  to  serve 
in  state  Convention,  do  assemble  and  meet  together  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  December  next,  at  Trenton,  in  the  county 
of  Hunterdon,  then  and  there  to  take  into  consideration  the 
aforesaid  Constitution  and  if  approved  of  by  them,  finally  to 
ratify  the  same,  in  behalf  and  on  the  part  of  this  state,  and 
make  report  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  thereto  annexed. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties  of  this 
state  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  required  to  give  as  timely 
notice  as  may  be,  by  advertisements,  to  the  people  of  their 
counties,  of  the  time  place,  and  purpose  of  holding  elections,  as 
aforesaid.^' 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  this  state  did  also,  on  the  Ist 
day  of  November  last,  make  and  pass  the  following  act,  viz., 
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^'  An  Act  to  authorize  the  people  of  this  state  to  meet  in  con- 
vention, deliberate  upon,  agree  to,  and  ratify,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  proposed  by  the  late  General  Convention, 
— Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  this 
state,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  people  thereof,  by  their 
delegates,  to  meet  in  Convention  to  deliberate  upon,  and,  if 
approved  of  by  them,  to  ratify,  the  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  proposed  by  the  General  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia^ 
and  every  act,  matter,  and  clause,  therein  contained,  conform- 
edly  to  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  passed  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1787,  —  any  law,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding ;'' 

Now  be  it  known,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  chosen  by  the  people  thereof,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
having  maturely  deliberated  on  and  considered  the  aforesaid 
proposed  constitution,  do  hereby,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  said  state  of  New  Jersey,  agree  to,  ratify,  and  confirm,  the 
same  and  every  part  thereof. 

Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem* 
bers  present,  this  18th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1787,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  twelfth. 
In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 
JOHN  STEVENS,  Prendmt, 
and  Delegate  from  the  county  of  Hunterdon. 
County  of  Cape  County  of 

May^ Jesse  Hand,  IUdcUeseXj .  .John  Neiteon, 

Jeremiah  Eldridge,  John  Beatty, 

Matthew  Willdin.  Benjamin  Manning. 

Hunterdon^ . .  .David  Brearly,  i^nf7iot((^..£lisba  Lawrence, 

Joshua  Corshon.  Samael  Breese, 

Morris^ William  Windes,  William  Crawford, 

William  WoodhuU,      Somerset,. .  .John  Witherspoon, 
John  Jacob  Faesch.  Jacob  R.  Hardenberg, 

Cumberland^ . .  David  Potter,  Frederick  Frelinghuysen. 

Jonathan  Bo  wen,         Burlington,.,  Thomas  Reynolds, 
Eli  Elmer.  Geo.  Anderson, 

Sussex^ Robert  Ogden,  Joshua  M.  Wallace. 

Thomas  Anderson,       Gloucefter,  .Richard  Howell, 
Robert  Hoops.  Andrew  Hunter, 

Bergen^ John  Fell,  Benjamin  WhitalL 

Peter  Zobriskie,  Salem, Whitten  Cripps, 

'  Cornelius  Hennion.  Edmund  Wetherbj. 

UteeZj John  Chetwood, 

Samuel  Hay,  Attest  : 

David  Crane.  Samukl  W.  Stockton,  Secretary, 
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STATE  OF  GEORGIA.— January  2,  1788. 
In  Convention,  Wednesday,  January  2,  1788. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  ehcUl  come^  Greeting : 

Whereas  the  form  of  a  Constitution  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  was,  on  the  17th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1787,  agreed  upon  and  reported  to  Congress  by  the  deputies 
of  the  said  United  States  convened  in  Philadelphia,  which  said 
Constitution  is  written  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

And  whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  did, 
on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1787,  resolve^  unanimously, 
'*  That  the  said  report,  with  the  resolution  and  letter  accom- 
panying the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  in 
order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in 
each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves 
of  the  Convention  made  and  provided  in  that  case.'' 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  did,  on 
the  26th  day  of  October,  1 787,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  recited 
resolution  of  Congress,  resolve.  That  a  convention  be  elected  on 
the  day  of  the  next  general  election,  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  representatives  are  elected ;  and  that  the  said  Convention 
consist  of  not  more  than  three  members  from  each  county ;  and 
th%t  the  said  Convention  should  meet  at  Augusta,  on  the  4th 
Tuesday  in  December  then  next,  and,  as  soon  thereafter  as  con- 
venient, proceed  to  consider  the  said  report  and  resolutions, 
and  to  adopt  or  reject  any  part  or  the  whole  thereof. 

Now  know  ye,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  George,  in  convention  met,  pursuant  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  aforesaid,  having  taken  into  our  serious  con- 
sideration the  said  Constitution,  have  assented  to,  ratified,  and 
adopted,  and  by  these  presents  do,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  and 
authority  to  us  given  by  the  people  of  the  said  State  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  constituents,  ftilly 
and  entirely  assent  to,  ratify,  and  adopt,  the  said  Constitution. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Augusta,  in  the  said  State,  on  the  2d 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 788,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  12th. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 
JOHN  WEREAT,  President, 
and  delegate  for  t?te  county  of  Richmond. 
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County  of 

County  of 

Chathamy . . 

..W.  Stephens, 

Glynn, 

.  .George  Handley, 
Christopher  HillMT, 

Joseph  Habersham. 

EffinQno/tfij  m . 

.  ..Jenhim  Davis, 

J.  Milton. 

N.  Brownson. 

Camden, 

. .  Henry  Osbom, 

Burkt, 

...Edward  Telfair, 

James  SeagroTe, 

H.  Todd. 

Jacob  Weed. 

Richmond,., 

...William  Few 
James  M'NieL 

WaskingUm, . . 

..Jared  Irwin, 

John  Ratherford. 

WiUus, 

...Geo.  Matthews, 

Qrtene, 

Flor.  SuUiTan, 

Thomas  DanieL 

John  King. 

R.  Middleton. 

I^^beriy, 

...James  Powell, 
John  Elliot, 
James  Maxwell. 

CONNECTICUT.  — Januabt  9,  1788. 
In  the  Name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  said  state,  in  general  Con- 
vention assembled,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  Octo- 
ber last,  have  assented  to,  and  ratified,  and  by  these  presents  do 
assent  to,  on  the  IVth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1787,  for  the 
United  States,  of  America. 
Done  in  Convention,  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1788. 
In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands. 

MATTHEW  GRISWOLD,  Presided. 


Jeremiah  Wadsworth, 
Jesse  Root, 
Isaac  Lee, 
Selah  Hart, 
Zebalon  Peck,  Jan., 
Elisha  Pitkin, 
Erastur  Wolcott^ 
John  Watson, 
John  Treadwell, 
William  Judd, 
Nathaniel  Minor, 
Jonathan  Sturgea, 
Thaddeua  Burr, 
Elisha  Whittlesey, 
Joseph  Moss  White, 
Amos  Mead, 
Amasa  Learned, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
Jedediah  Huntington, 
Isaac  Huntington, 
Robert  Bobbins, 
Daniel  Foot, 
Eli  Hyde, 

Joseph  Woodbridge, 
Stephen  Billings, 
Andrew  Lee, 


Jabez  Fitch, 
Ne  he  mi  ah  Beardsley, 
James  Potter, 
John  Chandler, 
Isaac  Burnham, 
John  Wilder, 
Mark  Prindle, 
Jedediah  Hubbel, 
Aaron  Austin, 
Samuel  Ganfield, 
Daniel  Everitt 
Hezekiah  Fitcn, 
Joshua  Porter, 
Benjamin  Hinma, 
Joseph  Mosely, 
Wait  Goodrich, 
Simeon  Smith, 
Hendrick  Dow, 
Seth  Paine, 
Asa  Witter, 
Moses  Cleveland, 
Samson  Howe, 
William  Danielson, 
William  Williams, 
James  Bradford, 
Joshua  Dunlap, 


John  Curtias, 
Asa  Barnes, 
Stephen  Mix  Mitchdl, 
John  Chester, 
Oliver  Ellsworth, 
Roger  Newbury, 
Roger  Sherman, 
Pierpont  Edwards, 
Samuel  Beach, 
Daniel  Holbrook, 
John  Holbrook, 
Gideon  Buckingham, 
Lewis  Mallet,  Jun. 
Joseph  Hopkins, 
John  Welton, 
Richard  Law, 
Robert  M*Cune, 
Daniel  Sherman, 
Samuel  Orton, 
Asher  Miller, 
Samuel  H.  ParsooSi 
Ebenezer  White, 
Hezekiah  Gk>odiichy 
Dyer  Throop, 
Jabez  Chapman, 
Cornelius  Uiggins^ 
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William  Noyes, 
Joshua  Raymond,  Jun.^ 
Jeremiah  Halaey, 
Wheeler  Goit^ 
Charles  Phelpfl, 
John  Beach, 
Hesekiah  Rogers^ 
Lemuel  Sanford, 
William  Heron, 
Philip  Burr  Bradley, 
Nathan  Dauchy, 
James  Davenport 
John  Davenport,  J  un., 
Wm.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Elisha  Mills, 
Mphalet  Drer, 
Jedediah  Elderkin, 


Daniel  Learned, 
Moses  Campbell, 
Benjamin  Dow, 
Oliver  Wolcott, 
Jedediah  Strong, 
Moses  Hawley, 
Charles  Burrell, 
Nathan  Hale, 
Daniel  Miles, 
Asaph  Hall, 
Epaphras  Sheldon, 
Eleazer  Curtiss, 
John  Whittlesey, 
Dan.  Math.  Brinsmade, 
Thomas  Fenn, 
David  Smith, 


Hezekiah  Brainard, 
Theophilus  Morgan, 
Hezekiah  Lane, 
William  Hart, 
Samuel  Shipman, 
Jeremiah  West, 
Samuel  Chapman, 
Ichabod  Warner, 
Samuel  Carver, 
Jeremiah  Ripley, 
Ephraim  Root, 
John  Phelps, 
Isaac  Foot, 
Abijah  Sessions, 
Caleb  Holt, 
Seth  Crocker. 


State  op  Connbcticut,  ss. 

Hastford,  January  Ninths  Anno  Domini  1788. 
The  foregoing  ratification  was  agreed  to,  and  signed  as  above, 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  dissented  to  by  forty 
delegates  in  convention,  which  is  a  majority  of  eighty-eight. 
Certified  by  MATTHEW  GRISWOLD,  President. 
Teste.    Jbdbdiah  Stbong,  Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fbbbuaby  17,1788. 
The  Convention  having  impartially  discussed,  and  fully  con- 
sidered, the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
reported  to  Congress  by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  passed  the  25th 
day  of  October  last  past,  —  and  acknowledging,  with  grateful 
hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  in 
affording  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  His 
providence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without 
fraud  or  surprise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  com- 
pact with  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  conmion  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity —  do,  in  the  name  and  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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Asd  afi  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  certain  amend- 
ments and  alterations  in  the  said  Constitution  wonld  remove  the 
fears,  and  quiet  the  apprehensions,  of  many  of  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  and  more  effectually  guard  against  an 
undue  administration  of  the  federal  government,  the  Conven- 
tion do  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  alterations  and 
provisions  be  introdnced  into  the  said  Constitution : 

I.  That  it  be  explicitly  declared  that  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  by  the  aforesaid  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the  sev- 
eral states,  to  be  by  them  exercised. 

n.  That  there  shall  be  one  representative  to  every  thirty 
thousand  persons,  according  to  the  census  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution, until  the  whole  number  of  the  representatives  amounts 
to  two  hundred. 

in.  That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers  vested  in 
them  by  the  4th  section  of  the  1st  article,  but  in  cases  where  a 
state  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations  therein 
mentioned,  or  shall  make  regulations  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  a  free  and  equal  representation  in  Congress,  agree- 
ably to  the  Constitution. 

IV.  That  Congress  do  not  lay  direct  taxes  but  when  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  impost  and  exoise  are  insufficient  for 
the  public  exigencies,  nor  then  until  Congress  shall  have  first 
made  a  requisition  upon  the  states  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their 
respective  proportions  of  such  requisition,  agreeably  to  the  cen- 
sus fixed  in  the  said  Constitution,  in  such  way  and  manner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  shall  think  best ;  and  in  such  case 
if  any  state  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  proportion,  pursu- 
ant to  such  requisition,  then  Congress  may  assess  and  levy  such 
state's  proportion  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  time  of  payment  prescribed  in 
such  requisition. 

V.  That  Congress  erect  no  company  of  merchants  with  exclu- 
sive advantages  of  commerce. 

VI.  That  no  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  crime  by  which  he 
may  incur  an  infamous  punishment,  or  loss  of  life,  until  he  be 
first  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  except  in  such  cases  as  may  arise 
in  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

VII.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Federal  Court  shall  have  no  juris^ 
diction  of  causes  between  citizens  of  different  States,  unless  the 
matter  in  dispute,  whether  it  concerns  the  realty  or  personalty, 
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be  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars  at  the  least;  nor  shall 
the  federal  judicial  powers  extend  to  any  actions  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  where  the  matter  in  dispute,  whether 
it  concerns  the  realty  or  personalty,  is  not  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  at  least. 

VIII.  In  civil  actions  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
every  issue  of  fact,  arising  in  actions  of  common  law,  shall  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  request  it. 

IX.  Congress  shall  at  no  time  consent  that  any  person,  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
accept  of  a  title  of  nobility,  or  any  other  title  or  ofiice,  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  enjoin  it  upon  their  representa^ 
tives  in  Congress,  at  all  times,  until  the  alterations  and  provi* 
sions  aforesaid  have  been  considered,  agreeably  to  the  5th 
article  of  the  said  Constitution,  to  exert  all  their  influence,  and 
use  all  reasonable  and  legal  methods,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of 
the  said  alterations  and  provisions,  in  such  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  said  article. 

And  that  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  may  have 
due  notice  of  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion by  this  Convention,  it  is  Resolvedy  That  the  assent  and 
ratification  aforesaid  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  together  with 
the  recommendation  and  injunction  aforesaid,  and  with  this 
resolution ;  and  that  his  excellency,  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  presi* 
dent,  and  the  Hon.  William  Cushing,  Esq.,  vice-president  of 
this  Convention,  transmit  the  same,  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Convention,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 
WILLIAM  CUSHING,  VicerPretiderU. 

Gbobgk  Richards  Minot,  Searetary, 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  aforesaid,  we,  the  president  and 
vice-president  above  named,  do  hereby  transmit  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  the  same  resolution^  with  the 
above  assent  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution  aforesaid,  for 
the  United  States^  and  the  recommendation  and  injunction 
above  specified. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals, 

at  Boston,  in  the  conmionwealth  aforesaid,  this  7th  day  of 
61 
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February,  Anno  Domini  1 788,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President.         [l.  s.] 
WM.  GUSHING,   VtcePreaident.     [l.  b.] 


MARYLAND.— April  28,  1788. 
In  Convention  of  thb  Dblbgates  of  the  People  op  the 
State  op  Maryland,  April  28,  1788. 
We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
having  fully  considered  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Convention  of  deputies 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
I7th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1787,  of  which  the  annexed 
is  a  copy,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  November  session,  1787,  do,  for  our- 
selves, and  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEO.  PLATER,  President. 


Richard  Barnes, 
Charles  Chilton, 
N.  Lewis  Sewall, 
William  Tiljfhman, 
Donalson  Yeates, 
Isaac  Perkins, 
John  Gale, 
N.  Hammond, 
Daniel  Sullivan, 
James  Shaw, 
Jos.  Gilpin, 
H.  HoUings worth, 
John  Done, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
Thomas  S.  Lee, 
Peter  ChaiUe, 
James  Martin, 
William  Morris, 
J.  Richardson, 
William  Richardson, 
Matt  Driver, 


Attest — Wm.  Harwood,  Clerh 


Richard  Potts, 
Abraham  Few, 
William  Paca, 
William  Granger, 
Joseph  Wilkinson, 
Charles  Graham, 
John  Cheslea,  Jan., 
W.  Smith, 
G.  R  Brown, 
J.  Parnham, 
Zeph.  Turner, 
Michael  Jenifer  Stone, 
R  Goldsborough,  Jun., 
Edward  Lloyd, 
John  Stevens, 
Peter  Edmonson, 
James  M' Henry, 
John  Coulter, 
Thomas  Sprigg, 
John  Stulf, 
Moses  Rawlings, 


(Jeorge  Gale, 
Henry  Waggamau, 
John  Stewart, 
James  Gordon  Heron, 
S<^muel  Evans, 
Fielder  Bowie, 
Osb.  Sprigg 
Benjamin  Hall, 
George  Digges, 
Nicholas  Carrole, 
A.  C.  Hanson, 
James  Tilghman, 
John  Seney, 
James  Hollyday, 
William  Hemsley, 
Henry  Shryock, 
Thomas  Cramphin, 
Richard  Thomas, 
William  Deakins,  Jun., 
Benj.  Edwards. 


STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.— May  23,  1788. 
In  Convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
by  their  representatives  held  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  on  Mon- 
day the  12th  day  of  May,  and  continued  by  divera  adjournments 
to  Friday,  the  23d  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1788,  and  in  the 
12th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  Convention,  having  maturely  considered  the  Constita- 
tion,  or  form  of  government,  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
submitted  to  them  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  this 
State,  passed  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  February  last,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people 
of  the  said  United  States,  and  their  posterity, — Do,  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  State,  hereby  assent 
to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution. 

Done  in  Convention,  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1788,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  twelfth. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY,  President,    [l.  s.] 
Attest.     JoHK  Sandfobd  Dabt,  Secretary,     [l.  s.] 

And  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  several  States,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
under  the  operations  of  a  general  government,  that  the  right  of 
prescribing  the  manner,  time,  and  places,  of  holding  the  elec- 
tions to  the  federal  legislature,  should  be  forever  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States, — This  Conven- 
tion doth  declare,  that  the  same  ought  to  remain,  to  all  poster^ 
ity,  a  perpetual  and  fundamental  right  in  the  local,  exclusive  of 
the  interference  of  the  general  government,  except  in  cases 
where  the  legislatures  of  the  States  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
perform  and  fulfill  the  same,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
Constitution. 

This  Convention  doth  also  declare,  that  no  section  or  para- 
graph of  the  said  Constitution  warrants  a  construction  that  the 
States  do  not  attain  every  power  not  expressly  relinquished  by 
them,  and  vested  in  the  general  government  of  the  Union. 

Resolvedy  That  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
ought  never  to  impose  direct  taxes,  biU  where  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  duties,  imports,  and  excises,  are  insufficient 
for  the  public  exigencies,  nor  then  until  Congress  shall  have 
made  a  requisition  upon  the  States  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their 
respective  proportions  of  such  requisitions ;  and  in  case  any 
State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  proportion,  pursuant  to 
such  requisition,  then  Congress  may  assess  and  levy  such  state's 
proportion,  together  with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  six 
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per  centum  per  annnm  from  the  time  of  payment  prescribed 
by  Bach  requisition. 

Besolved^  That  the  third  section  of  the  sixth  article  oaght  to 
be  amended,  by  inserting  the  word  ^*  other"  between  the  words 
"  no"  and  **  religions." 

Resolved^  That  it  be  a  standing  instruction  to  all  such  dele- 
gates as  may  hereafter  be  elected  to  represent  this  State  in  the 
general  government,  to  exert  their  ntmost  abilities  and  influ- 
ence to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  conformably  to 
the  aforegoing  resolutions. 
Done  in  Convention,  the  2dd  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1788,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  twelfth. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY,  PrtHdent.    [l.  s.] 
Attest.     John  Sandford  Da.bt,  Secretary,    [l.  s.] 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— Jura  21,  1788. 
Ik  Convbntton  of  the  Dklbgates  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  June  the  21st  1788. 
The  Convention  having  impartially  discnssed  and  ftilly  con- 
sidered the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
reported  to  Congress  by.the  Convention  or  Delegates  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  ns  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Court  of  said  State,  passed  the  14th  day  of 
December  last  past,  and  acknowledging  with  grateftil  hearts 
the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  in  afford- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  His  provi- 
dence, an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without 
fraud  or  surprise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  com- 
pact with  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
j»r#mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
fto  themselves  and  their  posterity, — Do,  in  the  name  and  behalf 
>ef  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  assent  to  and  ratify 
the  said  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.  And  as 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  certain  amendments  and 
alterations  in  tll^  said  Constitution  would  remove  the  fears 
and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  many  of  the  good  people  of  this 
State,  and  more  effectually  guard  against  an  undue  administra- 
(ton  of  the  federal  government, — ^The  Convention  do  therefore 
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reeommend  that  the  following  alterations  and  provisions  be 
introduced  into  the  said  Constitution : 

I.  That  it  be  explicitly  declared  that  all  powers  not  expressly 
and  particularly  delegated  by  the  aforesaid  Constitution  are 
reserved  to  the  several  states,  to  be  by  them  exercised. 

IL  That  there  shall  be  one  representative  to  every  thirty 
thousand  persons,  according  to  the  census  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution,  until  the  whole  number  of  representatives  amount 
to  two  hundred. 

in.  That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them 
by  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  but  in  cases  when  a 
State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations  therein 
mentioned,  or  shall  make  regulations  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  a  free  and  equal  representation  in  Congress ; 
nor  shall  Congress  in  any  case  make  regulations  contrary  to 
a  free  and  equal  representation. 

lY.  That  Congress  do  not  lay  direct  taxes  but  when  the 
moneys  arising  from  impost,  excise,  and  their  other  resources,  are 
insufficient  for  the  public  exigencies,  nor  then,  until  Congress 
shall  have  first  made  a  requisition  upon  the  States  to  assess, 
levy,  and  pay,  their  respective  proportions  of  such  requisition, 
agreeably  to  the  census  fixed  in  the  said  Constitution,  in  such 
way  and  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  shall  think 
best ;  and  in  such  case,  if  any  State  shall  neglect,  then  Congress 
may  assess  and  levy  such  State's  proportion,  together  with  the 
interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from 
the  time  of  payment  prescribed  in  such  requisition. 

y.  That  Congress  shall  erect  no  company  of  merchants  with 
exclusive  advantages  of  commerce. 

VI.  That  no  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  crime  by  which  he 
may  incur  an  infamous  punishment,  or  loss  of  life,  until  he  first 
be  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  except  in  such  cases  as  may  arise 
in  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces* 

VII.  All  common  law  cases  between  citizens  of  different 
States  shall  be  commenced  in  the  common  law  courts  of  the 
respective  States :  and  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  federal 
court,  in  such  cases,  unless  the  sum  or  value  of  the  thing  in 
controversy  amount  to  three  thousand  dollars. 

Yin.  In  civil  actions  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
every  issue  of  fact,  arising  in  actions  at  common  law,  shall 
be  tried  by  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  request  it. 
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IX.  Congress  shall  at  no  time  consent  that  any  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
accept  any  title  of  nobility,  or  any  other  title  or  office,  from  any 
king,  prince  or  foreign  state, 

X.  That  no  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  each 
branch  of  Congress ;  nor  shall  soldiers,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  upon  private  houses,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners. 

XI.  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  touching  religion,  or  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  conscience. 

XIL  Congress  shall  never  disarm  any  citizen,  unless  such  as 
are  or  have  been  in  actual  rebellion. 

And  the  Convention  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State,  enjoin  it  upon  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
at  all  times  until  the  alterations  and  provisions  aforesaid  have 
been  considered  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution, to  exert  all  their  influence,  and  use  all  reasonable 
and  legal  methods,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  said  altera- 
tions and  provisions,  in  such  manner  as  is  provided  in  the 
article. 

And  that  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  may  have 
due  notice  of  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  said  Constitution 
by  this  Convention,  it  is  Resolved^  That  the  assent  and  ratifica- 
tion aforesaid  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  together  with  the 
recommendation  and  injunction  aforesaid,  and  with  this  reso- 
lution ;  and  that  John  Sullivan,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  John  Langdon,  Esq.,  president  of  the  State,  transmit 
the  same,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  Convention, 
and  the  secretary  of  State,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN,  Pres.  of  the  Conv.    [u  a] 
JOHN  LANGDON,  Ptes.  of  the  State,    [l.  s.] 

Bv  order     i  John  Calf,  Secretary  of  Convention. 
J5y  o  ae  .    -j  j^g^p^  Pearson,  Secretary  of  State, 

VIRGINIA.— to  wit.— JuxE  26,  1788. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
and  now  met  in  Convention,  having  fully  and  freely  investigated 
and  discussed  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and 
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being  prepared  as  well  as  the  most  mature  deliberation  hath 
enabled  us,  to  decide  thereon, — ^Do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that  the 
powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being  derived  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them,  when- 
soever the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppres- 
sion, and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains  with 
them,  and  at  their  will ;  that,  therefore,  no  right,  of  any 
denomination,  can  be  canceled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  mod- 
ified,  by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the  President,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  in  those  instances 
in  which  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  for  those  purposes ; 
and  that,  among  other  essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  of  the  press,  cannot  be  canceled,  abridged,  restrained,  or 
modified,  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States.  With  these 
impressions,  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts 
for  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  and  under  the  conviction  that 
whatsoever  imperfections  may  exist  in  the  Constitution  ought 
rather  to  be  examined  in  the  mode  prescribed  therein,  than  to 
bring  the  Union  into  danger  by  a  delay  with  avhope  of  obtain- 
ing amendment^  previous  to  the  ratifications, — We,  the  said 
delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  Constitution 
recommended,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1787,  by  the 
Federal  Convention,  for  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  announcing  to  all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
said  Constitution  is  binding  upon  the  said  people,  according  to 
an  authentic  copy  hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  following. 
[See  Constitution,] 

Done  in  Convention,  this  26th  day  of  June,  1788. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 

EDM.  PENDLETON,  PreHdeni.    [u  s.] 

[See  Debates   in   Conyemtion,  where  the  DedarcUion  or 
BiU  of  Rights^  and  Amendments^  are  printed  at  large.] 

United  States  In  Congbbss  AsssifBLBD. 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1788. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  having  ratified  this  Constitu- 
tion, transmitted  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  28th  of  September 
last,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  their  ratification,  and  the 
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same  being  read,  the  presideDt  reminded  Congress  that  this 
was  the  ninth  ratification  transmitted  and  laid  before  them ; 
whereupon, — 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edwards, — 
Ordered^  That  the  ratifications  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  transmitted  to  Congress,  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  same  and  report  an  act  to  Congress  for 
putting  the  said  constitution  into  operation,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  late  Federal  Conyention. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  this  order,  the  yeas  and  nays 
being  required  by  Mr.  Yates : 

New  Hampthire. Mr.  Gilman, Ay,  )  ^ 

Mr.Wigte,. 4-\^^- 

AfoMachwetUf Mr.  Dane, Ay.  I   a^, 

Mr.  Otis, ^y.J     ^• 

Rhode  LHand, Mr.  Arnold [  ia«rt««# 

Mr.  Hazard, C  -™''^'*'**^ 

Connecticut^ Mr.  Huntington, . . .  Ay.  \  m 

Mr.  Edwards, Ay.\^^' 

New  York, Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  .Ay.  i  Divided, 

Mr.  Yates, No.  ) 

New  Jeney. Mr.  Clarke, Ay.  j 

Mr.  Elmer, Ay.  >  Ay. 

Mr.  Dayton, Ay. ) 

Penneylvaniay Mr.  Bingham, Ay.  )  j 


Mr.  Read, A^, 

Maryland^ Mr.  Contee, Ay. 

Virginia, Mr.  Griffin, Ay. 

Mr.  Carrington,.  . .  .Ay. 

Mr.  Brown, Ay. 

South  Carolina, Mr.  Huger,. 

Mr.  Parker, 

Mr.  Tucker, 
Oeorgia, Mr.  Few,  ^tfl  a., 

Mr.  Baldwin ^y.  J     ^" 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 


Ay.) 
Ay.\Ay. 

Ay) 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.— July  26,  1^88. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
duly  elected  and  met  in  Convention,  having  maturely  considered 
the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America,  agreed  to 
on  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1787,  by  the  Conven- 
tion then  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  (a  copy  whereof  precedes  these  presents),  and 
having  also  seriously  and  deliberately  considered  the  present 
situation  of  the  United  States, — Do  declare  and  make  known,-— 

That  all  power  is  originally  vested  in,  and  consequently 
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derived  irom,  the  people,  and  that  government  is  instituted  by 
them  for  their  common  interest,  protection,  and  security. 

That  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, are  essential  rights,  which  every  government  ought  to 
respect  and  preserve. 

That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  reassnmed  by  the 
people  whensoever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness ; 
that  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  the 
said  Constitution  clearly  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  departments  of  the  government  thereof, 
remains  to  the  people  of  the  several  states,  or  to  their  respective 
state  governments,  to  whom  they  may  have  granted  the  same ; 
and  that  those  clauses  in  the  said  Constitution,  which  declare 
that  Congress  shall  not  have  or  exercise  certain  powers,  do  not 
imply  that  Congress  is  entitled  to  any  powers  not  given  by  the 
said  Constitution ;  but  such  clauses  are  to  be  construed  either 
as  exceptions  to  certain  specified  powers,  or  as  inserted  merely 
for  greater  caution. 

That  the  people  have  an  equal,  natural,  and  unalienable  right 
freely  and  peaceably  to  exercise  their  religion,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  anc^  that  no  religious  sect  or  society 
ought  to  be  favored  or  established  by  law  in  preference  to 
others. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms ;  that  a 
well-regulated  militia,  including  the  body  of  the  people  capable 
of  bearing  arms^  is  the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defense  of  a 
free  state. 

That  the  militia  should  not  be  subject  to  martial  law,  except 
in  time  of  war,  rebellion,  or  insurrection. 

That  standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  that  at  all  times  the  military  should  be  under  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

That,  in  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  in  time  of 
war  only  by  the  civil  magistrate,  in  such  manner  as  the  laws 
may  direct. 

That  no  person  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of 
his  freehold,  or  be  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  privileges,  fran- 
ehises,  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  process  of  law. 

That  no  person  ought  to  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
62 
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limb,  for  one  and  the  same  offense;   nor,  unless  in  case  of 
impeachment,  be  punished  more  than  once  for  the  same  offense. 

That  every  person  restrained  of  his  liberty  is  entitled  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  lawfulness  of  such  restraint,  and  to  a  removal 
thereof  if  unlawful ;  and  that  such  inquiry  or  removal  ought  not 
to  be  denied  or  delayed,  except  when,  on  account  of  public 
danger,  the  Congress  shall  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

That  (except  in  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  of  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  and  in  cases  of 
impeachment)  a  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury 
ought  to  be  observed  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  trial  of 
all  crimes  cognizable  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States ; 
and  such  trial  should  be  speedy,  public,  and  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  county  where  the  crime  was  committed ;  and  that 
no  person  can  be  found  guilty  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of  such  jury.  But  in  cases  of  crimes  not  committed  within 
any  county  of  any  of  the  United  States,  and  in  cases  of  crimes 
committed  within  any  county  in  ^hich  a  general  insurrection 
may  prevail,  or  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  inquiry  and  trial  may  be  in  such  county  as  the 
Congress  shall  by  law  direct ;  which  county,  in  the  two  cases 
last  mentioned,  should  be  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be  to  that 
county  in  which  the  crime  may  have  been  committed ; — and 
that,  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accusation,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  his  accusers  and  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have 
the  means  of  producing  his  witnesses,  and  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense ;  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself. 

That  the  trial  by  jury,  in  the  extent  that  it  obtains  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities  to  the 
rights  of  a  free  people,  and  ought  to  remain  inviolate. 

That  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  papers,  or  his 
property ;  and  therefore,  that  all  warrants  to  search  suspected 
places,  or  seize  any  freeman,  his  papers,  or  property,  without 
information,  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  of  sufficient  cause,  are 
grievous  and  oppressive ;  and  that  all  general  warrants  (or  such 
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in  which  the  place  or  person  suspected  are  not  particularly 
designated)  are  dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble  together 
to  consult  for  their  common  good,  or  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives, and  that  every  person  has  a  right  to  petition  or  apply 
to  the  legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 

That  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  violated  or 
restrained. 

That  there  should  be,  once  in  four  years,  an  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  so  that  no  officer,  who  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Congress  to  act  as  President,  in  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  can  in  any  case  continue  to  act  beyond  the  ter- 
mination of  the  period  for  which  the  last  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  elected. 

That  nothing  contained  in  the  said  Constitution  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  legislature  of  any  state  from  passing  laws 
at  its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  such  state  into 
convenient  districts,  and  to  apportion  its  representatives  to  and 
amongst  such  districts. 

That  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  said  Constitution, 
against  ex  post  facto  laws,  extends  only  to  laws  concerning 
crimes. 

That  all  appeals  in  causes  determinable  according  to  the 
course  of  common  law,  ought  to  be  by  writ  of  error,  and  not 
otherwise. 

That  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  in 
which  a  State  may  be  a  party,  does  not  extend  to  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, or  to  authorize  any  suit  by  any  person  against  a 
State. 

That  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  as  to  contro- 
versies between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under 
grants  from  different  States,  is  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  other  controversies  between  them,  except  those  which 
relate  to  such  lands,  so  claimed,  under  grants  of  different  States. 

That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  other  court  to  be  instituted  by  the  Congress,  is 
not  in  any  case  to  be  increased,  enlarged,  or  extended,  by  any 
faction,  collusion,  or  mere  suggestion ;  and  that  no  treaty  is  to  be 
construed  so  to  operate  as  to  alter  the  constitution  of  any  State. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights  afore* 
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said  cannot  be  abridged  or  violated  and  that  the  explanations 
aforesaid  are  consistent  with  the  said  Constitution,  and  in  confi- 
dence that  the  amendments  which  shall  have  been  proposed  to 
the  said  Constitution  will  receive  an  early  and  mature  considera- 
tion,— We,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do,  by  these  presents, 
assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution.  In  full  confidence, 
nevertheless,  that,  until  a  convention  shall  be  called  and  con* 
vened  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  said  Constitution,  the 
militia  of  this  State  will  not  be  continued  in  service  out  of  this 
State,  for  a  longer  term  than  six  weeks,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  thereof;  that  the  Congress  will  not  make  or  alter 
any  regulation  in  this  State,  respecting  the  times,  places  and 
manner,  of  holding  elections  for  senators  or  representatives, 
unless  the  legislature  of  this  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
make  laws  or  regulations  for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circum- 
stance be  incapable  of  making  the  same ;  and  that,  in  those 
oases,  such  power  will  only  be  exercised  until  the  legislature  of 
this  State  shall  make  provision  in  the  premises ;  that  no  excise 
will  be  imposed  on  any  article  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  within  this 
State,  ardent  spirits  excepted ;  and  the  Congress  will  not  lay 
direct  taxes  within  this  State,  but  when  the  moneys  arising 
from  the  impost  and  excise  shall  be  insufficient  for  the  public 
exigencies,  nor  then,  until  Congress  shall  first  have  made  a 
requisition  upon  this  State  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay  the  amount 
of  such  requisition,  made  agreeably  to  the  census  fixed  in  the 
said  Constitution,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  the  legislature  of 
this  State  shall  judge  best ;  but  that  in  such  case,  if  the  State 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  proportion,  pursuant  to  such 
requisition,  then  the  Congress  may  assess  and  levy  this  State's 
proportion,  together  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum,  from  the  time  at  which  the  same  was  required  to  be 
paid. 

Done  in .  Convention,  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  county  of 
Dutchess,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  2ethday  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 

GEO.  CLINTON,  FtenderU. 

Attested  :W^K^so.,  J  ^,,^. 
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And  the  •Convention  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  enjoin  it  upon  their  representatives  in 
Congress  to  exert  all  their  influence,  and  use  all  reasonable 
meansy  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  following  amendments  to 
the  said  Constitution,  in  the  manner  prescribed  therein ;  and  in 
all  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress,  in  the  mean  time,  to  con- 
form to  the  spirit  of  the  said  amendmenta,  as  far  as  the  Consti* 
tution  will  admit. 

That  there  shall  be  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  according  to  the  enumeration  or  census  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution,  until  the  whole  number  of  represen- 
tatives amounts  to  two  hundred,  ^fter  which  that  number  shall 
be  continued  or  increased,  but  not  diminished,  as  the  Congress 
shall  direct,  and  according  to  such  ratio  as  the  Congress  shall 
fix,  in  conformity  to  the  rule  prescribed  for  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  and  direct  taxes. 

That  the  Congress  do  not  impose  any  excise  on  any  article 
(ardent  spirits  excepted)  of  the  growth,  production,  or  mann- 
fiujtnre  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

That  Congress  do  not  lay  direct  taxes  but  when  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  impost  and  excise  shall  be  insufficient  for  the 
public  exigencies,  nor  then,  until  Congress  shall  first  have  made 
a  requisition  upon  the  States  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their 
respective  proportions  of  such  requisition,  agreeably  to  the 
eenms  fixed  in  the  said  Constitution,  in  such  way  and  manner 
as  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States  shall  judge'best ;  and 
in  such  case,  if  any  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  pro- 
portion, pursuant  to  such  requisition,  then  Congress  may  assess 
and  levy  such  Staters  proportion,  together  with  interest  at  tlie 
rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  from  the  time  of  payment 
prescribed  in  such  requisition. 

That  the  Congress  shall  not  make  or  alter  any  regulation,  in 
any  State,  respecting  the  times,  places,  and  manner,  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  unless  the  legislature 
of  such  State  shall  neglect  or  refose  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tiona  for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circumstance  be  incapable  of 
making  the  same,  and  then  only  until  the  legislature  of  such 
State  shall  make  provision  in  the  premises ;  provided,  that  Con- 
gress may  prescribe  the  time  for  the  election  of  representatives. 

That  no  person,  except  natural-born  citisens,  or  such  as  were 
citiaens  on  or  before  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  or  such  as  held 
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commissions  ander  the  United  States  during  the  war,  and  have 
at  any  time  since  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  become  citizens  of 
one  or  other  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  freeholders, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  places  of  President,  Vice  President,  or 
members  of  either  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  Congress  do  not  grant  monopolies,  or  erect  any 
company  with  exclusive  advantages  of  commerce. 

That  no  standing  army  or  regular  troops  shall  be  raised,  or 
kept  up,  in  time  of^  peace,  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  senators  and  representatives  present  in  each  house. 

That  no  money  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  without  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  present  in  each  house. 

That  the  Congress  shall  not  declare  war  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  and  representatives  present 
in  each  house. 

That  the  privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  shall  not,  by  any  law, 
be  suspended  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months,  or  until  twenty 
days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  next  following  the  pass- 
ing the  act  for  such  suspension. 

That  the  right  of  Congress  to  ezercise  exclusive  legislation 
over  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by 
cession  of  a  particular  State,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  shall  not 
be  so  exercised  as  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of  such  district 
from  paying  the  like  taxes,  imposts,  duties,  and  excises,  as  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  which  such 
district  may  be ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  privileged  within 
the  said  district  from  arrest  for  crimes  committed,  or  debts  conr 
tracted,  out  of  the  said  district. 

That  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation,  with  respect  to  such 
places  as  may  be  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings,  shall  not 
authorize  the  Congress  to  make  any  law  to  prevent  the  laws  of 
the  States,  respectively,  in  which  they  may  be,  from  extending 
to  such  places  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters,  except  as  to 
such  persons  as  shall  be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
to  them  with  respect  to  crimes  committed  without  such  places. 

That  the  compensation  for  the  senators  and  representatives 
be  ascertained  by  standing  laws ;  and  that  no  alteration  of  the 
existing  rate  of  compensation  shall  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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representatives  until  after  a  subsequent  election  shall  hare 
been  had. 

That  the  Journals  of  the  Congress  shall  be  published  at  least 
once  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts,  relating  to  treaties 
or  military  operations,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  either  house,  shall 
require  secrecy ;  and  that  both  houses  of  Congress  shall  always 
keep  their  doors  open  during  their  sessions,  unless  the  business 
may,  in  their  opinion,  require  secrecy.  That  the  yeas  and  nays 
shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  whenever  two  members  in 
either  house  may  require  it. 

That  no  capitation  tax  shall  ever  be  laid  by  Congress. 

That  no  person  be  eligible  as  a  senator  for  more  than  six 
years  in  any  term  of  twelve  years ;  and  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  States  may  recall  their  senators,  or  either  of  them, 
and  elect  others  in  their  stead,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
time  for  which  the  senators  so  recalled  were  appointed. 

That  no  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  authority  given  to  the  executives  of  the  States  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  of  senators  be  abolished,  and  that  such 
vacancies  be  filled  by  the  respective  legislatures. 

That  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  uniform  laws  concerning 
bankruptcy  shall  only  extend  to  merchants  and  other  traders ; 
and  the  States,  respectively,  may  pass  laws  for  the  relief  of 
other  insolvent  debtors. 

That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  a  third  time. 

That  the  executive  shall  not  grant  pardons  for  treason,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  Congress ;  but  may,  at  his  discretion, 
grant  reprieves  to  persons  convicted  of  treason,  until  their  cases 
can  be  laid  before  Congress. 

That  the  President,  or  person  exercising  his  powers  for  the 
time  being,  shall  not  command  an  army  in  the  field  tn  person, 
without  the  previous  desire  of  the  Congress. 

That  all  letters  patent,  commissions,  pardons,  writs,  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  United  States,  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States^  and  be  tested  in  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  person  exercising  his  powers  for 
the  time  being,  or  the  first  judge  of  the  court  out  of  which  the 
•ame  shall  issue,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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That  the  Congress  shall  not  constitute,  ordain,  or  establish,  anjr 
tribunals  of  inferior  courts,  with  any  other  than  appellate  jari»- 
diction,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jnrisdictioD,  and  for  the  trial  of  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas ;  and  in  all  other  cases 
to  which  the  jadicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends,  and 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  orig* 
inal  jurisdiction,  the  causes  shall  be  heard,  tried,  and  deter- 
mined, in  some  one  of  the  State  Courts,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  other  proper  tribo- 
nal,  to  be  established  for  that  purpose  by  the  Congress,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  nnder  such  regulations,  aa  tbe  Congress 
shall  make. 

That  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  shall  consist  of  the 
Senate,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  first  or  senior  judge,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  highest 
court  of  general  and  ordinary  common-law  jurisdiction  in  each 
State;  that  the  Congress  shall,  by  standing  laws,  designate  the 
courts  in  the  respective  States  answering  this  description,  and,  in 
States  having  no  courts  exactly  answering  this  description, 
shall  designate  some  other  court,  preferring  such,  if  any  there 
be,  whose  judge  or  judges  may  hold  their  places  during  good 
behavior ;  provided,  that  no  more  than  one  judge,  other  than 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  shall  come 
from  one  State. 

That  the  Congress  be  authorized  to  pass  laws  fer  compensar 
ting  the  judges  for  such  services,  and  for  compelling  their  attend- 
ance ;  and  that  a  majority,  at  least  of  the  said  judges  shall  be 
requisite  to  constitute  the  said  court  That  no  person  impeached 
shall  sit  as  a  member  thereof;  that  each  member  shall,  previous 
to  the  entering  upon  any  trial,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  hon- 
estly and  impartially  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause ;  and  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  a  con- 
viction. 

That  persons  aggrieved  by  any  judgment,  sentence  or  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  any  cause  in 
which  that  court  has  original  jurisdiction,  with  such  exeep 
tions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make 
concerning  the  same,  shall,  upon  application,  have  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  such 
men  learned  in  the  law  as  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  appoint  not  less  than 
fleyen,  authorizing  such  commissioners,  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  to  correct  the  errors  in  such  judgment,  or  to  review 
such  sentence  and  decree,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  do  justice 
to  the  parties  in  the  premises. 

That  no  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  hold  any  other  office  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them. 

That  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
no  controversies  respecting  land,  unless  it  relate  to  claims  of 
territory  or  jurisdiction  between  states,  and  individuals  under 
the  grants  of  difTerent  States. 

That  the  militia  of  any  state  shall  not  be  compelled  to  serve 
without  the  Timits  of  the  State,  for  a  longer  term  than  six  weeks, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  thereof. 

That  the  words  withotU  the  consent  of  the  Congress^  in  the 
seventh  clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution,  be  expunged 

That  the  senators  and  representatives,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  not  to  infringe  or  violate  the  constitution  or  rights 
of  the  respective  States. 

That  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States  may  make  pro- 
vision, by  law,  that  the  electors  of  the  election  districts,  to  be 
by  them  appointed,  shall  choose  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  su(ji  district  for  the  term 
of  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  election,  for 
one  of  the  representatives  of  such  State. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  county  of  Dutch- 
ess, in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  2eth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1 788. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 

GEO.  CLINTON,  IVeHdenL 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,— Afoust  1, 1788. 
In  CoirvEwnoN,  August  1,  1788. 
Resolved^  that  a  declaration  of  rights,  asserting  and  securing 
from  encroachments  the  great  principles  of  civil  and   religious 
liberty,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  people,  together  with 
63 
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amendments  to  the  moet  ambiguous  and  exceptionable  parts  of 
the  said  Constitution  of  government,  ought  to  be  laid  before 
Congress,  and  the  convention  of  the  States  that  shall  or  may  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  said  Constitution,  for 
their  said  consideration,  previous  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution aforesaid  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 
By  order.    J.  Hijnt,  Secretary, 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1788,  the  committee  reported  an  act  for 
putting  the  constitution  into  operation,  which  was  debated  until 
the  13th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

^Whereas  the  Convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  21st  of  February, 
1787,  did,  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  report  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  a  Constitution  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  whereupon  Congress,  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  September,  did  resolve,  unanimously,  *  That  the 
said  report,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  accompanying 
the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to 
be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  state 
by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Con- 
vention made  and  provided  in  that  case ;'  and  whereas  the 
Constitution  so  reported  by  the  Convention,  and  by  Congress 
transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  has  been  ratified  in  the 
manner  therein  declafed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  the  same,  and  such  ratifications,  duly  authenticated,  have 
been  received  by  Congress,  and  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary;  therefore, — 

^^  JResolved^  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next  be 
the  day  for  appointing  electors  in  the  several  states  which, 
before  the  said  day,  shall  have  ratified  the  said  Constitution ; 
that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the  day  for  the 
electors  to  assemble  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  for  a 
President ;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  the 
time,  and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  the  place,  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution." 

The  elections  of  the  several  states  were  held  conformably  to 
the  above  resolution.  On  Wednesday  the  4th  of  March,  1789, 
proceedings  commenced  under  the  Constitution;  and  on  the 
dOth  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  Okobqk  Wabhinotox,  elected 
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by  the  unanimous  sufPrage  of  the  electors,  was  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 


On  the  11th  of  January,  1790,  the  following  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  was  commu- 
nicated by  President  Washington  to  both  houses  of  Congress : 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.— November  21,  1789. 

In  Convention. 
Whereas  the  General  Convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia^ 
in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  Congress,  did  recommend 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  Constitution  or  form  of 
government  in  the  following  words,  namely,  — 

"  We,  the  people,"  Ac  [Here  follows  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  verbatim.] 

Hesolvedy  That  this  Convention,  in  behalf  of  the  freemen, 
citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  do 
adopt  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Done  in  Convention  this  2l8t  day  of  November,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

JPresident  of  the  Convention, 


RHODE  ISLAND.— May  29,  1790. 
[The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  precedes  the 

following  ratification.] 
Ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Convention  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  duly  elected  and  met  in  Conven- 
tion, having  maturely  considered  the  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  agreed  to  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  by  the  Convention  then  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (a  copy  whereof  precedes 
these  presents),  and  having  also  seriously  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered the  present  situation  of  this  state,  do  declare  and  make 
known, — 
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L  That  there  are  certain  natural  rights  of  which  men,  when 
they  form  a  social  compact,  cannot  deprive  or  divest  their  pos- 
terity, —  among  which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  prop- 
erty, and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety. 

II.  That  all  power  is  naturally  vested  in,  and  consequently 
derived  from,  the  people ;  that  magistrates,  therefore,  are  their 
trustees  and  agents,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

III.  That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  reassumed  by 
the  people  whensoever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happi- 
ness. That  the  rights  of  the  states  respectively  to  nominate 
and  appoint  all  state  officers,  and  every  other  power,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  right,  which  is  not  by  the  said  Constitution  clearly 
delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
departments  of  government  thereof,  remain  to  the  people  of 
the  several  states,  or  their  respective  state  governments,  to 
whom  they  may  have  granted  the  same ;  and  that  those  clauses 
in  the  Constitution  which  declare  that  Congress  shall  not  have 
or  exercise  certain  powers,  do  not  imply  that  Congress  is 
entitled  to  any  powers  not  given  by  the  said  Constitution ;  but 
such  clauses  are  to  be  construed  as  exceptions  to  certain 
specified  powers,  or  as  inserted  merely  for  greater  caution. 

IV.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator, 
and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  bo  directed  only  by 
reason  and  conviction,  and  not  by  force  and  violence;  and 
therefore  all  men  have  a  natural,  equal,  and  unalienable  right 
to  the  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science ;  and  that  no  particular  religious  sect  or  society  ought 
to  be  favored  or  established,  by  law,  in  preference  to  others. 

V.  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  of 
government  should  be  separate  and  distinct ;  and,  that  the 
members  of  the  two  first  may  be  restrained  from  oppression, 
by  feeling  and  participating  the  public  burdens,  they  should,  at 
fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  station,  returned  into  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  vacancies  be  supplied  by  certain 
and  regular  elections,  in  which  all  or  any  part  of  the  former 
members  to  be  eligible  or  ineligible,  as  the  rules  of  the  con- 
stitution of  government  and  the  laws  shall  direct. 

VI.  That  elections  of  representatives  in  legislature  ought  to 
be  tree  and  frequent ;  and  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence 
of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
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community,  ought  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  no  aid, 
charge,  tax,  or  fee,  can  be  set,  rated,  or  levied,  upon  the  people 
without  their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representatives  so 
elected,  nor  can  they  be  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  have 
not  in  like  manner  consented  for  the  public  good. 

YIL  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  Ihe  legislature,  is  injurious  to  their 
rights,  and  ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

Yin.  That,  in  all  capital  and  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man 
hath  a  right  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accusation, 
to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses,  to  call  for 
evidence,  and  be  allowed  counsel  in  his  favor,  and  to  a  fair  and 
speedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  in  his  vicinage,  without 
whose  unanimoift  consent  he  cannot  be  found  guilty  (except  in 
the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces),  nor  can  he  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself. 

IX.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
seized of  his  freehold,  liberties,  privileges,  or  franchises,  or 
outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived  of 
his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  trial  by  jury,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land. 

X.  That  every  freeman  restrained  of  his  liberty  is  entitled  to 
a  remedy,  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and  to  remove 
the  same  if  unlawful,  and  that  such  remedy  ought  not  to  be 
denied  or  delayed. 

XI.  That  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits 
between  man  and  man,  the  ancient  trial  by  jury,  as  hath  been 
exercised  by  us  and  our  ancestors,  from  the  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary  is  one  of  the  greatest 
securities  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

Xn.  That  every  freeman  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice, 
freely  and  without  sale,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly 
and  without  delay ;  and  that  all  establishments  or  regulations 
contravening  these  rights  are  oppressive  and  unjust. 

XIIL  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  exces- 
sive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

XIV.  That  every  person  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  papers,  or 
his  property  *  and  therefore,  that  all  warrants  to  search  suspeo- 
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ted  places,  to  seize  any  person,  his  papers,  or  his  property,  with- 
out information  upon  oath  or  affirmation  of  sufficient  cause,  are 
grievous  and  oppressive ;  and  that  all  general  warrants  (or  such 
in  which  the  place  or  person  suspected  are  not  particularly  desig- 
nated) are  dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

XY.  That  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble 
together  to  consult  for  their  common  sood,  or  to  instruct  their 
representatives ;  and  that  every  person  has  a  right  to  petition  or 
apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  and 
of  writing  and  publishing  their  sentiments.  That  freedom  of  the 
press  is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  ought  not 
to  be  violated. 

XVIL  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms ; 
that  a  well-regulated  militia,  including  the  body  of  the  people 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defense 
of  a  free  state ;  that  the  militia  shall  not  be  subject  to  martial 
law,  except  in  time  of  war,  rebellion,  or  insurrection ;  that  stand- 
ing armies  in  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought 
not  to  be  kept  up,  except  in  cases  of  necessity ;  and  that,  at  all 
times,  the  military  should  be  under  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power ;  that  in  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  in  time 
of  war  only  by  the  civil  magistrates,  in  such  manner  as  the  law 
directs. 

XVin.  That  any  person  religiously  scrupulous  of  bearing 
arms  ought  to  be  exempted  upon  payment  of  an  equivalent  to 
employ  another  to  bear  arms  in  his  stead. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights  afore- 
said cannot  be  abridged  or  violated,  and  that  the  explanations 
aforesaid  are  consistent  with  the  said  Constitution,  and  in  confi- 
dence that  the  amendments  hereafter  mentioned  will  receive  an 
early  and  mature  consideration,  and  conformably  to  the  fifth 
article  of  said  Constitution,  speedily  become  a  part  thereof,  — 
We,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  do, 
by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution. 
In  full  confidence,  nevertheless,  that  until  the  amendments  here- 
after proposed  and  undermentioned  shall  be  agreed  to  and  rati- 
fied, pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  fifth  article,  the  militia  of  this 
state  will  not  be  continued  in  service  out  of  this  state,  for  a 
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longer  term  than  six  weeks,  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture thereof;  that  the  Congress  will  not  make  or  alter  any  regu- 
lation in  this  state  respecting  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  or  representatives,  unless  the 
legislature  of  this  state  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  laws  or 
regulations  for  the  purpose,  or,  from  any  circumstance,  he  inca- 
pahle  of  making  the  same ;  and  that,  in  those  cases,  such  power 
will  only  he  exercised  until  the  legislatura  of  this  state  shall 
make  provision  in  the  premises ;  that  the  Congress  will  not  lay 
direct  taxes  within  this  state,  but  when  the  moneys  arising  from 
impost,  tonnage,  and  excise,  shall  be  insufficient  for  the  publio 
exigencies,  nor  until  the  Congress  shall  have  first  made  a  requisi- 
tion upon  this  state  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  the  amount  of  such 
requisition  made  agreeable  to  the  census  fixed  in  the  said  Con* 
stitution,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  the  legislature  of  this 
State  shall  judge  best ;  and  that  Congress  will  not  lay  any  caj^ 
itation  or  poll-tax. 

Done  in  Convention  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Newport, 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantationsi 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  and  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  order  of  the  Convention. 
(Signed)  DANIEL  OWEN,  President 

Attest. «  Danibl  Updikb,  Secretary. 

And  the  Convention  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
enjoin  it  upon  their  senators  and  representative  or  representa- 
tives, which  may  be  elected  to  represent  this  State  in  Congress, 
to  exert  all  their  influence,  and  use  all  reasonable  means,  to 
obtain  a  ratification  of  the  following  amendments  to  the  said 
Constitution,  in  the  manner  prescribed  therein ;  and  in  all  laws 
to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  mean  time,  to  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  said  amendments,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  will 
admit. 

Ahendmbnts. 

I.  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  each  state  its  sover* 
Bignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  Constitution  expressly  delega- 
ted to  theCInited  States. 
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n.  That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or  interfere  in, 
the  times,  places  or  manner,  of  holding  elections  for  senators 
and  representatives,  or  either  of  them,  except  when  the  legisla- 
latiire  of  any  state  shall  neglect,  refuse,  or  be  disabled,  by  inva* 
Bion  or  rebellion,  to  prescribe  the  same,  or  in  case  when  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  state  is  so  imperfect  as  that  no  consequent 
election  is  had,  and  then  only  until  the  legislature  of  such  state 
shall  make  provision  in  the  premises. 

III.  It  is  declared  by  the  Convention,  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  in  cases  in  which  a  state  may  be  a  party, 
does  not  extend  to  criminal  prosecutions,  jt  to  authorize  any 
suit  by  any  person  against  a  state ;  but  to  remove  all  doubts 
or  controversies  respecting  the  same,  that  it  be  especially 
expressed,  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  Congress  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  them- 
selves or  through  the  judiciary,  interfere  with  any  one  of  the 
States,  in  the  redemption  of  paper  money  already  emitted,  and 
now  in  circulation,  or  in  liquidating  and  discharging  the  public 
securties  of  any  one  state ;  that  each  and  every  state  shall  have 
exclusive  right  of  making  such  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
before  mentioned  purpose  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

lY.  That  no  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  hereafter  to  be  made,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article, 
shall  take  effect,  or  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  afler  the  year  one  thousand  seven  huodred  and 
ninety-three,  without  the  consent  of  eleven  of  the  States  here- 
tofore united  under  the  Confederation. 

Y.  That  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  no  possible  case  where  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  origina- 
ted before  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  except  in  dis- 
putes between  States  about  their  territory,  disputes  between 
persons  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and 
debts  due  to  the  United  States. 

YI,  That  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  do  military  duty 
otherwise  than  by  voluntai-y  enlistment,  except  in  cases  of  gen- 
eral invasion ;  anything  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  law  made  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

YII.  That  no.  capitation  or  poll-tax  shall  ever  be  laid  by  Con- 
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VIII.  In  cases  of  direct  taxes,  Congress  shall  first  make 
requisitions  on  the  several  States  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their 
respective  proportions  of  such  requisitions,  in  such  way  and 
manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  shall  judge 
best ;  and  tn  case  any  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its 
proportion,  pursuant  to  such  requisition,  then  Congress  may 
assess  and  levy  such  State's  propoi-tion,  together  with  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  such  requisition. 

IX.  That  Congress  shall  lay  no  direct  taxes  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  in  the 
Union. 

X.  That  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  published  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ently may  be,  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  except  such  parts 
thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as 
in  their  judgment  require  secrecy. 

XI.  That  regular  statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  public  moneys  shall  be  published  at  least  once  a  year. 

XII.  As  standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, and  as,  at  all  times,  the  military  should  be  under  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power,  that,  therefore,  no  standing 
army  or  regular  troops  shall  be  raised  or  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace. 

XIII.  That  no  moneys  be  borrowed,  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  present  in  each  House. 

XIV.  That  the  Congress  shall  not  declare  war  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
present  in  each  House. 

XV.  That  the  words  "  without  the  consent  of  Congress,"  in 
the  seventh  clause  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution  be  expunged. 

XVI.  That  no  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  hold  any  other  office  under  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them ;  nor  shall  any  officer  appointed  by  Congress,  or 
by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  be  permitted 
to  hold  any  office  under  the  appointment  of  any  of  the  States. 

XVIL  As  a  traffic  tending  to  establish  or  continue  the  slavery 
of  any  part  of  the  human  species  is  disgraceful  to  the  cause  of 
64 
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liberty  and  bumanity,  tbat  Congress  sball,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
promote  and  establish  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  efTectu- 
ally  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  of  every  description  into 
the  United  States. 

XVIII.  That  the  state  legislatures  have  power*  to  recall, 
when  they  think  it  expedient,  their  federal  senators,  and  to  send 
others  in  their  stead. 

XIX.  That  Congress  have  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  inhabitancy  or  settlement  of  the  poor  of  the  different  states 
throughout  the  United  States. 

XX.  That  Congress  erect  no  company  with  exclusive  advan- 
tages of  commerce. 

XXI.  That  when  two  members  shall  move  and  call  for  the 
ayes  and  nayes  on  any  question,  they  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  houses  respectively. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Newport, 
in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  the  14th  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  order  of  the  Convention. 
(Signed)  DANIEL  OWEN,  I^-esidenL 

Attest.   D^NiKL  Updikb,  Secretary. 


On  the  9th  of  February,  1791,  the  following  acts  of  the  state 
of  Vermont,  relating  to  the  Constitution,  were  communicated 
to  Congress : 

STATE  OF  VERMONT. 
An  Act  to  aiUharize  the  People  of  this  State  to  meet  in  Con* 
ventiony  to  deliberate  upon  and  agree  to  the  Constitution 
of  the   United  States, 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature,  the  future  interest 
and  welfare  of  this  state  render  it  necessary  tbat  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  with  the  several  amendments  and  alterations,  as 
the  same  has  been  established  by  the  United  States,  should  be 
laid  before  the  people  of  this  state  for  their  approbation,  — 

It  is  hereby  enacted,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
of  Vermont,  That  the  first  constable  in  each  town  shall  warn 
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the  inhabitants,  who,  by  law,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives in  General  Assembly,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
warn  freemen's  meetings,  to  meet  in  their  respective  towns  on 
the  €rst  Tuesday  of  December  next,  at  ten  o^olock  forenoon, 
at  the  several  places  fixed  by  law  for  holding  the  annual  elec- 
tion ;  and  when  so  met  they  shall  proceed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  election  of  representatives,  to  choose  some  suitable 
person,  from  each  town,  to  serve  as  a  delegate  in  a  state  con- 
vention, for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  and  agreeing  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  now  established; 
and  the  said  constable  shall  certify  to  the  said  convention  the 
person  so  chosen  in  the  manner  aforesaid    And, 

It  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  persons  so  elected  to  serve  in  State  convention,  as 
aforesaid,  do  assemble  and  meet  together  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  January  next,  at  Bennington,  then  and  there  deliberate  upon 
the  aforesaid  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  approved 
of  by  them,  finally  to  assent  to  and  ratify  the  same,  in  behalf 
and  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  make  report 
thereof  to  the  governor  of  this  State  for  the  time  being,  to  be  by 
him  communicated  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  legislature  of  this  State. 

Stats  of  Vbbmont,  Secbietabt's  Office, 
Bennington,  Jantmry  21,  1791. 

The  preceding  is  a  true  copy  of  an  act  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 

and  ninety.  

ROSWELL  HOPKINS,  Secretary  of  StcOe. 

In  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Vbbmont. 

•  "Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  done  at  New  York,  the  seventeenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  every  impedi- 
ment, as  well  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
removed  ;  in  full  faith  and  assurance  that  the  same  will  stand 
approved  and  ratified  by  congress. 

This  Convention  having  impartially  deliberated  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  now  established. 
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submitted  to  us  by  an  act  of  the  General  Aflsembly  of  the  State 
of  Vennont,  passed  October  the  tweDty-seventh,  one  thoosaod 
seven  hundred  and  ninety, — Do,  in  virtue   of  the   power  and 
authority  to  us   given   for  that  purpose,   fully  and  entirely 
approve  of,  assent  to,  and  ratify,  the  said   Constitution ;  and 
declare  that,  immediately  from  and  after  this  State  shall   be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  the  Union,  and  to  a  full  partici- 
pati(»n  of  the  benefits  of  the  government  now  enjoyed  by  the 
States  in  the  Union,  the  same  shall  be  binding  on  us,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Vermont  forever. 
Done  at  Bennington,  in  the  county  of  Bennington,  the  tenth 
day  of  January,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one. 
In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  name& 

(Signed)  THOMAS  CHITTENDEN,  President. 

Signed  by  one  hundred  and  five  members — dissented,  four. 
Attest.    RoswELL  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  Convention. 


NO.  14. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitv- 
tion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Congress  of  the  United  States; 

Begun  and  held  in  the  City  of  New  York^   on   Wednesday^  the 

4th  of  March,  1V89. 

"  The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States  having,  at  the 
time  of  their  adopting  of  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that 
further  declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added  ;  and 
as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  government 
will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution  :  § 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  HovLse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled^  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  concurring,  that  the  following  articles  be  pro- 
posed to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  which 
articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures, 
to  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said 
Constitution,  namely  — 
^^  Articles  in  addition  to,  and  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and 
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ratified  by  the  Legidaturea  of  the  several  StateSy  pursuant  to 

the  Fifth  article  of  the  original  Constitution, 

^^Abt.  L  After  the  first  enumeration  required  by  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  there  shall  be  one  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand,  until  the  number  shall  amount  to  one 
hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by 
Congress,  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  rep- 
resentatives, nor  less  than  one  representative  for  every  forty 
thousand  persons,  until  the  number  of  representatives  shall 
amount  to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so 
regulated  by  Congress,  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hun- 
dred representatives,  nor  more  than  one  representative  for  every 
fifty  thousand. 

^'  Abt.  it.  No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  services  of 
the  senators  and  representatives  shall  take  effect,  until  an 
election  of  representatives  shall  have  intervened. 

^  Abt.  III.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

**  Art.  IV.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

"  Abt.  V.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"  Abt.  Vt  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue, 
but  upon  principal  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
pailicularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seissed. 

"  Art.  VIL  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the 
same  offense,  to  be  twice  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
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without  dae  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

^'  Art.  VIII.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law  ;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favor ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

^'  Art.  IX.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according 
to  the  rules  in  common  law. 

^'  Art.  X.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

''  Art.  XI.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people. 

^^  Art.  XIL  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

"FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG, 
leaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives. 

"JOHN  ADAM.^,Vice-Pre8identofthe  United  States^ 
and  President  of  th€  Senate.^* 

NO.  15. 

Which,  being  transmitted  to  the  several  State  legislatures, 
were  decided  upon  by  them,  according  to  the  following  returns : 

By  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. — Agreed  to  the  whole  of 
the  said  amendments,  except  the  2d  article. 

By  the  State  of  New  York. — Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the 
said  amendments,  except  the  2d  aiticle. 

By  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. — Agreed  to  the  8d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7tli,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  articles  of  the  said 
amendments. 

By  the  StcUe  of  Delaware. — Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  said 
funendmeuts  except  the  Ist  article. 
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By  the  SkUe  of  Maryland, — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  said 
twelve  amendments. 

jBy  the  State  of  North  Carolines — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of 
the  said  twelve  amendments. 

JBt/  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 
— ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  said  twelve  articles. 

JBt/  the  State  of  New  Jersey. — Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the 
said  amendments  except  the  2d  article. 

By  the  State  of  Virgifiia. — Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  said 
twelve  articles. 

No  returns  were  made  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

The  amendments  thus  proposed  became  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  first  and  second  of  them  excepted,  which  were  not 
ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  State  legislatures. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  third  Congress,  the  following 
amendment  was  proposed  to  the  State  legislatures : 

UNrrsD  States  ik  Conobess  Assehblbd. 
**  Resolved^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  concurring.  That  the  following  article  be 
proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  which  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid 
as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  namely, — 

**The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con* 
strued  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced 
or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  or 
tabjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

"FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"JOHNADA^tS,  Vtce-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  President  of  the  Senate. 

**  Attest.    J.  Beckxby,  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

Sam.  a.  Otis,  Secretary  of  the  Smate.^^ 
From  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
second  session  of  the  third  Congress,  it  appears  that  returns 
from  the  State   legislatures,  ratifying  this  amendment,    were 
received,  as  follows : — 

From  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Georgia,  and  Delaware. 
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At  the  first  sesBion  of  the  fourth  Congress,  Airther  retuiiis, 
ratifying  the  same  amendment,  were  received  from  Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  fourth  Congress,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1787,  the  following  resolution  was  adoped : 

'^IlNrrED  States  in  Congress  Assembled. 
^^  Hesolvedy  by  the  Sena^  and  House  of  lUpreserUatives  of 
the  Untied  Statee  of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That 
the  President  be  requested  to  adopt  some  speedy  and  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  information  from  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina,  whether  they  have  ratified  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  suability  of  States ;  if  they  have,  to  obtain  the  proper 
evidence  thereoC 

,      "  JONATHAN  DAYTON, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
"WILLIAM  BINGHAM. 

President^  pro  tempore^  of  the  Senate, 
Approved  March  2,  1797. 

«  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

PreHdmt  of  the  United  States:' 

At  the  second  session  of  the  fifth  Congress,  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  transmit- 
ted to  both  houses : 

From  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  under  the 
direction  of  President  Adams,  on  the  28th  December,  1797,  it 
appeared  that  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, had  ratified  the  amendment ;  that  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  not  ratified  it ;  South  Carolina  had  not  definitely 
acted  upon  it.  No  answers  had  been  received  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

MESSAGE. 

^^G^entlemen  of  the  Senate^  and  Gfentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Hepresentaiives : — 

^*  I  have  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  Congress  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the  legislv 
ture  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  consenting  to  the  ratification  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  in  their  resolution  of  the  second  day  of 
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December,  1793,  relative  to  the  saability  of  States.  This 
amendment  having  been  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  may  now  be  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution ot  the  United  States. 

"  Unftsd  States,  January  8, 1798.  JOHN  ADAMS." 


NO,  16, 

*'  Eighth  Conobbss  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  Ifirst  Session^  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton^ in   the  Territory  of  Columbia^  on  Monday^  the  seven- 
teenth of  October^  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three, 
*^  Resolved^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States    of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  concurring.  That,  in  lieu  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States, — which,   when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said    Constitu- 
tion, to  wit, — 

"  *'  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President, 
and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  a  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three, 
on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representations  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a 
66 
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quomm  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the 
President. 

" '  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  th^n,  from  the  two  highest' num- 
bers on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President.  A 
quorum  for  that  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

"  *  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineliofible  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.' 

'*  Attest.    John  Bkcklkt, 

Ckrk  of  the  JSbuse  of  Representatives  oftne  Jhited  States. 
"Sam.  a.  Otis, 

Secretary  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.^^ 

At  the  same  session,  an  act  passed  of  which  the  following  is 
the  1st  section: 

*^ An  act  supplementary  to  an  Acty  entitled  An  Act  relative  to 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-JPresident  of  the  United 
States^  and  declaring  the  Officer  who  shall  act  as  President^  in 
Case  of  Vacancies  in  the  Offices  both  of  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

^  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That, 
whenever  the  amendment  proposed,  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  respecting 
the  manner  of  voting  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
forthwith  cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  execu- 
tive of  every  state,  and  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  published 
in  at  least  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  each  state,  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  United  Butes  are  annually  published.     The 
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execative  anthority  of  each  state  shall  caase  a  transcript  of  the 
said  notification  to  be  delivered  to  the  electors  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  shall  first  thereafter  meet  in  such  state,  for 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  whenever  the  said  electors  shall  have  received  the 
said  transcript  of  notification,  or  whenever  they  shall  meet  more 
than  five  days  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  above-men- 
tioned amendment,  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  they  shall  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  respectively,  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  above-mentioned  amendment ;  and,  having  made 
and  signed  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  given  by  them, 
each  of  which  certificates  shall  contain  two  distinct  lists — one, 
of  the  votes  given  for  President,  and  the  other,  of  the  votes 
given  for  Vice-President — ^they  shall  seal  up  the  said  certificates, 
certifying  on  each  that  lists  of  all  the  votes  of  such  state  given 
for  President,  and  of  all  the  votes  given  for  Vice-President,  are 
contained  therein,  and  shall  cause  the  said  certificates  to  be 
transmitted  and  disposed  of,  and  in  every  other  respect  act  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement.  And  every  other  provision  of  the  act  to  which 
this  is  a  supplement,  and  which  is  not  virtually  repealed  by  this 
act,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  every  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  made  in  conformity  to  the 
above-mentioned  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 


NO.    17. 

And  on  the  25th  of  September,  1804,  the  following  notice, 
in  pursuance  of  the  above  provision,  was  issued  from  the  state 
department : 
"  By  James  Madison^  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

"  Public  notice  is  hereby  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
Congress  passed  on  the  26th  March  last,  entitled  *  An  Act  sup- 
plementary to  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  relative  to  the  Election 
of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
declaring  the  officer  who  shall  act  as  President,  in  case  of 
vacancies  in  the  offices  both  of  President  and  Vice-President,* 
That  the  amendment  proposed,  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the 
manner  of  voting  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
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United  States,  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states — to  wit,  by  those  of  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  has  thereby  become  valid  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

**  Given   under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  1804. 

(Signed)  JAMES  MADISON.'' 

NO.  18. 
LOUISIANA. 

To  illustrate  the  mode  of  investing  the  people  of  a  territory 
with  the  franchise  of  a  political  state  in  the  Union,  take  the 
history  of  Louisiana  from  the  time  of  the  cession  of  that  ter- 
ritory by  France  to  the  United  States,  until  the  state  of 
Louisiana  was  incorporated  and  her  inhabitants  enfranchised. 

By  an  act  of  congress  of  October  SI,  1803,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of,  and  to 
occupy  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States — 
the  Louisiana  territory — and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
nation  therein  by  the  employment  of  the  army  and  navy  to  any 
extent  necessary ;  and,  until  the  expiration  of  that  session  of 
congress,  unless  a  temporary  government  was  sooner  provided 
the  military,  civil  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the  officers 
of  the  existing  government,  were  to  be  vested  in  such  persons 
as  the  president  might  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion.  (2  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  245  ) 

On  the  26th  March,  1804,  by  an  act  of  congress  of  that  date, 
the  country  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  was  divided  into  two  ter- 
ritories ;  and  the  lands  south  of  the  Mississippi  territory  was 
denominated  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  a  territorial  govern- 
ment was  organised  therein.  The  executive  power  in  the 
territory  was  vested  in  a  governor,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by 
4;he  president ;  a  secretary  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  president, 
whose  duty  it  was,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  to 
record  and  preserve  all  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the 
Axeoative,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  governor  and  legislative 
ooonsels,  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
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the  governor  in  his  executive  department,  every  six  months,  to 
the  president. 

The  legislative  powers  for  the  territory  were  vested  in  the 
governor  and  a  legislative  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, consisting  of  thirteen  of  the  most  fit  and  discreet  persons 
of  the  territory.  Their  laws  were  to  be  laid  before  congress, 
and  if  disapproved  by  them,  they  were  to  be  of  no  force.  This 
act  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary  depart- 
ment, the  judges,  marshals,  and  district  attorney  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president.  The  governor  and  council  were  to 
have  no  control  over  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil,  nor 
to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States ;  nor  to  decide  upon  any 
interfering  claims.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
enforced  in  such  territory.  (2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large, 
pp.  283,  284.)  The  residue  of  the  Louisiana  territory  was  to  \|b 
called  the  district  of  Louisiana,  and  was  substantially,  for  politi- 
cal or  governmental  purposes,  annexed  to  the  territory  of 
Indiana,  to  be  under  the  government  of  the  officers  of  that  ter- 
ritory. (See  2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  287.) 

By  the  act  of  congress  of  February  20,  1811,  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitution  and 
state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  the  inhabitants  of  all  that  part  of  the  territory 
or  country  ceded  under  the  name  of  Louisiana  by  the  treaty 
made  at  Paris,  etc.,  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
contained  within  the  limits  therein  described,  etc.,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  form  for  themselves  a  constitution  and  state  gov- 
ernment, and  to  assume  such  name  as  they  may  deem  proper 
under  the  provisions,  and  upon  the  conditions  therein  mentioned. 
Then  followed  the  directions  as  to  the  persons  who  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  the  constitution  and  government, 
and  such  other  directions  and  conditions  as  congress  saw  fit  to 
impose  upon  them.  (See  2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  pp. 
641,  642.) 

Under  this  enabling  act  of  congress,  the  authorized  inhabit- 
ants of  that  territory  elected  their  delegates,  held  their 
convention,  prepared  their  constitution  of  state  government, 
and  submitted  the  same  to  congress,  which,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1812,  by  preamble,  reciting  that  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Orleans,  within  the  boundaries  therein  set  forth,  had, 
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under  the  enabling  act  of  February  20,  1811,  formed  a  constitu- 
tion and  state  government,  and  had  submitted  said  constitution 
to  congress,  which  was  approved.  Therefore  congress  enacted 
that  the  said  State  of  Louisiana  should  be  one,  and  it  was 
thereby  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states.  (See  2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  pp. 
YOl,  702,  703,704.) 

In  tracing  the  legal  and  political  history  of  the  formation 
and  incorporation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  the 
reader  will  ^nd  the  substantial  histo^  of  all  the  new  states, 
which  have  been  created  and  admitted  into  political  union  with 
the  other  states  since  the  organization  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  theory  of 
the  original  and  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  states  as  political 
institutions. 

MISSISSIPPI 

March  1, 1817,  congress  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  people 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  a  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
state  in  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states, 
(3  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  348,  349.)  The  people 
of  the  territory  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
enabling  act  aforesaid,  were  admitted  as  a  political  corporation, 
into  the  Union  by  a  joint  resolution  of  congress,  Dec.  10,  1817. 
(See  3  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  472.) 

l^he  history  of  the  incorporation  and  admission  of  new  states 
into  the  Union  has  always  been  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  by  the  authority  of  the  states  themselves. 
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NO.   19. 
SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^M^parte:  In  the  matter  of  A.  H.  Gablakd^  \  On  motion  for 

of  Arkansas,  Petitioner.               f  leave  to  prao- 

Mc-parte :  In  the   matter  of  R.  II.  Mabb,  of  (  tice  as  attor- 

Louisiana,  Petitioner,                    I  neys,  etc. 

and 

John  A.  CuiofiKas,  Plaintiff  in  Error  )  In  error  to  the 

V.  >     S.  C.  of  the 

Thb  State  of  Missoubl  }     State  of  Mo. 

Mr.  Justice  Millbb  dissenting.f 

I  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  just  announced.  *  * 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  makes 
ample  provision  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  to 
administer  her  laws,  and  to  protect  and  enforce  the  rights  of  her 
citizens.  Article  III,  Section  I,  of  that  instrument,  says  that 
^  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress 
may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.^^  Section  8,  of 
Article  I,  closes  its  enumeration  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
congress  by  the  broad  declaration  that  it  shall  have  authority 
^  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  pow- 
ers, vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  thereof." 

Under  these  provisions  congress  has  ordained  and  established 
circuit  courts,  district  courts,  and  territorial  courts,  and  has,  by 
various  statutes,  fixed  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  It  has  limited  and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  all  these, 
and  determined  the  salaries  of  the  judges  who  hold  them.  It  has 
provided  for  their  necessary  officers,  as  marshals,  clerks,  pros- 
ecuting attorneys,  bailiffs,  commissioners,  and  jurors.  And  by 
the  act  of  1789,  commonly  called  the  judiciary  act,  passed  by 
the  first  congress  assembled  under  the  constitution,  it  is  among 
other  things  enacted,  that  "  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  the  parties  may  plead  and  manage  their  causes  persour 
ally  or  by  the  assistance  of  such  counsel  or  attomeys-at-law  as, 

*  December  Term,  1800. 

t  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Jostloefl  Swayne  and  Bavls  ooncnrrlng.  Want  of 
•pace  preyenu  as  from  publishing  this  Interesting  and  valuable  opinion  at 
length.  We  select  fh>m  It  such  parte  as  relate  to  the  position  and  duties  of 
Bttomeys,  and  to  the  definition  of  bills  of  attainder  and  expotlfaato  laws. 
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by  the  rules  of  the  said  courts  respectively,  shall  be  permitted 
to  manage  and  conduct  causes  therein.^' 

It  is  believed  that  no  civilized  nation  of  modern  times  has 
been  without  a  class  of  men  intimately  connected  with  the 
courts,  and  with  the  administration  of  justice,  called,  variously, 
attorneys,  counselors,  solicitors,  proctors,  and  other  terms  of 
similar  import.  The  enactment  which  we  have  just  cited 
recognizes  this  body  of  men,  and  their  utility  in  the  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  imposes  upon  the  courta  the 
duty  of  providing  niles,  by  which  persons  entitled  to  become 
members  of  this  class  may  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  managing  and  conducting  causes  in  these  courts.  They 
are  as  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  courts,  as  the 
clerks,  sheriffs,  and  marshals,  and  perhaps  as  the  judges  them- 
selves, since  no  instance  is  known  of  a  court  of  law  without 
a  bar. 

The  right  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  as  a  profession,  is  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  law,  under  such  limitations  or  condi- 
tions in  each  state  or  government  as  the  law-making  power  may 
prescribe.  It  is  a  privilege  and  not  an  absolute  right.  The 
distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  between  the 
right  of  a  party  to  a  suit  in  court  to  defend  his  own  cause,  and 
the  right  of  another  to  appear  and  defend  for  him.  The  one, 
like  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happine^,  is 
inalienable.  The  other  is  the  privilege  conferred  by  law  on  a 
person  who  complies  wdth  the  prescribed  conditions. 

Every  state  in  the  Union,  and  every  civilized  government, 
has  laws  by  which  the  right  to  practice  in  its  courts  may  be 
granted,  and  makes  that  right  to  depend  on  the  good  moral 
character  and  professional  skill  of  the  party  on  whom  the  privi- 
lege is  conferred.  This  is  not  only  true  in  reference  to  the  first 
grant  of  license  to  practice  law,  but  the  continuance  of  the 
right  is  made,  by  these  laws,  to  depend  upon  the  continued  pos- 
session of  those  qualities. 

Attorneys  are  often  deprived  of  this  right,  upon  evidence  of 
bad  moral  character,  or  specific  acts  of  immorality  and  dishon- 
esty which  show  that  they  no  longer  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. 

All  this  is  done  by  law,  either  statutory  or  common;  and 
"whether  the  one  or  the  other,  equally  the  expression  of  legisla- 
tive will,  for  the  common  law  exists  in  this  country  only  as  it  is 
adopted  or  permitted  by  the  legislatures,  or  by  constitutions. 
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No  reason  is  perceived  why  this  body  of  men,  in  their  import- 
ant relations  to  the  courts  of  the  nation,  are  not  subject  to  the 
action  of  congress,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are  under  legis- 
lative control  in  the  states,  or  in  any  other  government ;  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  judges,  clerks,  marshals,  aud  other 
officers  of  the  court  are  subject  to  congressional  legislation. 
Having  tlie  power  to  establish  the  courts,  to  provide  for  and 
regulate  the  practice  in  those  courts,  to  create  their  officers, 
and  prescribe  their  functions,  can  it  be  doubted  that  congress 
has  the  full  right  to  prescribe  terms  for  the  admission,  rejection, 
and  expulsion  of  attorneys,  and  for  requiring  of  them  an  oath, 
to  show  whether  they  have  the  proper  qualifications  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ?♦♦*♦♦♦♦ 

The  majority  of  this  court,  however,  do  not  base  their  deci- 
sions on  the  mere  absence  of  authority  in  congress,  and  in  the 
states,  to  enact  the  laws  which  are  the  subject  of  consideration, 
but  insist  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids,  in 
prohibitory  terms,  the  passage  of  such  laws,  both  to  the  congress 
and  to  the  States.  The  provisions  of  that  instrument,  relied  on 
to  sustain  this  doctrine,  are  those  which  forbid  Congress  and  the 
states,  respectively,  from  passing  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post 
facto  laws.  It  is  said  that  the  act  of  congress,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Missouri  under  review, 
are  in  conflict  with  both  these  prohibitions,  and  are  therefore 
void. 

I  will  examine  this  proposition,  in  reference  to  these  two 
clauses  of  the  constitution,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
that  instrument. 

1.  In  regard  to  bills  of  attainder,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
judicial  decision  by  a  court  of  federal  jurisdiction  which  under- 
takes to  give  a  definition  of  that  term.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  recur  to  the  bills  of  attainder  passed  by  the  English 
parliament,  that  we  may  learn  so  much  of  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristics as  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion,  as 
to  what  was  intended  to  be  prohibited  by  the  constitution. 

The  word  attainder  is  derived,  by  Sir  Thomas  Tomlins,  in  his 
law  dictionary,  from  the  words  attincta  and  attinctura,  and  is 
defined  to  be  "  the  stain  or  corruption  of  the  blood  of  a -criminal 
capitally  condemned ;  the  immediate  inseparable  consequence  of 
the  common  law,  on  the  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death." 
The  effect  of  this  corruption  of  blood  was,  that  the  party  attainted 
66 
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lost  all  inheritable  quality,  and  could  neither  receive  nor  trans- 
mit any  property  or  other  rights  by  inheritance. 

This  attainder,  or  corruption  of  blood,  as  a  consequence  of 
judicial  sentence  of  death,  continued  to  be  the  law  of  England, 
in  all  cases  of  treason,  t6  the  time  that  our  constitution  was 
framed,  and,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  me,  is  the  law  of  that 
country,  on  condemnation  for  treason,  at  this  day. 

Bills  of  attainder,  therefore,  or  acts  of  attainder,  as  they  were 
called  after  they  were  passed  into  statutes,  were  laws  which 
declared  certain  persons  attainted^  and  their  blood  corrupted  bo 
that  it  had  lost  all  heritable  quality.  Whether  it  declared  other 
punishment  or  not,  it  was  an  act  of  attainder  if  it  declared  this. 
This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  main  feature  at  which  the 
authors  of  the  constitution  were  directing  their  prohibition ;  for 
after  having,  in  article  I,  prohibited  the  passage  of  bills  of 
attainder — in  section  nine,  to  congress,  and  in  section  ten,  to  the 
states — there  still  remained  to  the  judiciary  the  power  of  declar- 
ing attainders.  Therefore,  to  still  further  guard  against  this 
odious  form  of  punishment,  it  is  provided,  in  section  3,  of  article 
III,  concerning  the  judiciary,  that,  while  congress  shall  have 
power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

This,  however,  while  it  was  the  chief,  was  not  the  only  pecu* 
liarity  of  bills  of  attainder  which  was  intended  to  be  included 
within  the  constitutional  restriction.  Upon  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  kind  of  legislation, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  following  comprise  those  essen- 
tial elements  of  bills  of  attainder,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
mentioned,  which  distinguish  them  from  other  legislation,  and 
which  made  them  so  obnoxious  to  the  statesmen  who  organised 
our  government : 

1.  They  were  convictions  and  sentences  pronounced  by  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government,  instead  of  the  judicial. 

2.  The  sentence  pronounced  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
were  determined  by  no  previous  law  or  fixed  rule. 

3.  The  investigation  into  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  if  any  such 
were  made,  was  not  necessarily  or  generally  conducted  in  hia 
presence,  or  that  of  his  counsel,  and  no  recognized  rule  of  evi- 
dence governed  the  inquiry.  (See  Story  on  the  Constitution, 
Sec.  1844.) 
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It  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  men  who  had  jast  passed  suc- 
oessfully  through  a  desperate  struggle  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty 
should  feel  a  detestation  for  legislation  of  which  these  were  the 
prominent  features.  The  framers  of  our  political  system  had  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  separate  and  dis- 
tinct the  primary  departments  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  the  seventy-eighth  number  of  the  Federalist,  says 
that  he  agrees  with  the  maxim  of  Montesquieu,  that  ^^  there  is 
no  liberty  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not  separated  from  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers."  And  others  of  the  ablest 
numbers  of  that  publication  are  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  in  our  Constitution  these  powers  are  so  justly  balanced 
and  restrained  that  neither  will  probably  be  able  to  make  much 
encroachment  upon  the  others.  Nor  was  it  less  repugnant  to 
their  views  of  the  security  of  personal  rights,  that  any  person 
should  be  condemned  without  a  hearing,  and  punished  without 
a  law  previously  prescribing  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
punishment.  They  therefore  struck  boldly  at  all  this  machinery 
of  legislative  despotism,  by  forbidding  the  passage  of  bills  of 
attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  both  to  congress  and  to  the 
states. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  act  of  congress  under 
consideration  (and  the  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
Missouri  Constitution),  there  is  found  any  one  of  these  features 
of  bills  of  attainder,  and  if  so,  whether  there  is  sufficient  in  the 
act  to  bring  it  fairly  within  the  description  of  that  class  of  bills. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  law  works  a  corruption  of  blood. 
It  will  therefore  be  conceded  at  once,  that  the  act  does  not 
contain  this  leading  feature  of  bills  of  attainder. 

Nor  am  I  capable  of  seeing  that  it  contains  a  conviction  or 
sentence,  of  any  designated  person  or  persons.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  a  bill  of  attainder  that  the  party  to  be 
affected  should  be  named  in  the  act,  and  the  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  and  his  associates  is  referred  to  as  showing  that 
the  act  was  aimed  at  a  class.  It  is  very  true  that  bills  of 
attainder  have  been  passed  against  persons  by  some  description, 
when  their  names  were  unknown.  But  in  such  cases  the  law 
leaves  nothing  to  be  done  to  render  its  operation  effectual,  but 
to  identify  those  persons.  Their  guilt,  its  nature,  and  its 
punishment  are  fixed  by  the  statute,  and  only  their  perso^nal 
identity  remains  to  be  made  out.     Such  was  the  case  alluded  to. 
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The  act  declared  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  and  all  who  were  associated  with  him  in  his  enterprise, 
and  all  that  was  required  to  insure  their  punishment  was  to 
prove  that  association. 

If  this  were  not  so,  then  the  act  was  mere  brutum  fiUmen^ 
and  the  parties  other  than  the  earl  could  only  be  punished,  not- 
withstanding the  act,  by  proof  of  their  guilt  before  some 
competent  tribunal. 

No  person  is  pointed  out  in  the  act  of  congress,  either  by 
name  or  by  description,  against  whom  it  is  to  operate.  The 
oath  is  only  required  of  those  who  propose  to  accept  an  office 
or  to  practice  law  ;  and  as  a  pre-reqnisite  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  lawyer,  or  the  officer,  it  is  demanded  of  all 
persons  alike.  It  is  said  to  be  directed  as  a  class  to  those  alone 
who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  ;  but  this  is  manifestly 
incorrect,  as  the  oath  is  exacted  alike  from  the  loyal  and  the 
disloyal,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  none  are  compelled 
to  take  it.  Neither  does  the  act  declare  any  conviction,  either 
of  persons  or  classes.  If  so,  who  are  they,  and  of  what  crime 
are  they  declared  to  be  guilty  ?  Nor  does  it  pronounce  any 
sentence  or  inflict  any  punishment.  If  by  any  possibility  it  can 
be  said  to  provide  for  conviction  and  sentence,  though  not  found 
in  the  act  itself,  it  leaves  the  party  himself  to  determine  his 
own  guilt  or  innocence,  and  pronounce  his  own  sentence.  It  is 
not,  then,  the  act  of  congress,  but  the  party  interested,  that 
tries  and  condemns.  We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  act  in  its  relation  to  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  it 
inflicts  no  punishment. 

A  statute,  then,  which  designates  no  criminal,  either  by  name 
or  description — which  declares  no  guilt,  pronounces  no  sentence 
and  inflicts  no  punishment — can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  bill  of 
attainder. 

2.  Passing  now  to  consider  whether  the  statute  is  an  ex  poH 
facto  law,  we  And  that  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the 
constitution  is  a  matter  which  has  been  frequently  before  this 
court,. and  it  has  been  so  well  defined  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
controversy.  The  only  doubt  which  can  arise  is  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  particular  case  claimed  to  come  within  the  definition, 
and  not  as  to  the  definition  of  the  phrase  itself. 

All  the  cases  agree  that  the  term  is  to  be  applied  to  criminal 
causes  alone,  and  not  to  civil  proceedings.    In  the  language  of 
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Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Watson  v.  Mercer  (8  Peters,  88), 
'*  ex  post  facto  laws  relate  to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings, 
which  impose  punishment  and  forfeiture,  and  not  to  civil  pro- 
ceedings, which  affect  private  rights  retrospectively.'^  {Colder 
V.  BvU,  3  Dallas,  886 ;  Fletcher  v.  Fecky  6  Cranch,  8V  ;  Ogden  v. 
SaunderSf  12  Wheaton,  266;  Satterlee  y.  Mattheuysony  2  Peters, 
380.) 

The  first  case  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Colder  v.  BuU^  and  it 
is  the  one  in  which  the  doctrine  concerning  ex  po«^  facto  laws  is 
most  fully  expounded.  The  court  divides  all  laws  which  come 
within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  into  four 
classes  — 

1st.  Every  law  that  makes  an  action  done  before  the  passing 
of  the  law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done,  criminal,  and 
punishes  such  action. 

2d.  Every  law  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater 
than  it  was  when  committed. 

3d.  Every  law  that  changes  the  punishment,  and  inflicts  a 
greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime  when 
committed. 

4th.  Every  law  that  alters  the  rule  of  evidence,  and  receives 
loss  or  different  testimony  than  the  law  required  at  the  time  of 
the  ooramission  of  the  offense  to  convict  the  offender. 

Again,  the  court  says,  in  the  same  opinion,  that  *'  the  true 
distinction  is  between  ex  post  facto  laws  and  retrospective 
laws,"  and  proceeds  to  show  that,  however  unjust  the  latter 
may  be,  they  are  not  probibited  by  the  constitution,  while  the 
former  are. 

This  exposition  of  the  nature  of  ex  post  facto  laws  has  never 
been  denied,  nor  has  any  court  or  any  commentator  on  the  con- 
stitution added  to  the  classes  of  laws  here  set  forth,  as  coming 
within  that  clause  of  the  organic  law.  In  looking  carefully  at 
these  four  classes  of  laws,  two  things  strike  the  mind  as  com- 
mon to  them  all  — 

1st.  That  they  contemplate  the  trial  of  some  person  charged 
with  an  offense. 

2d.  That  they  contemplate  a  punishment  of  the  person  found 
guilty  of  such  offense. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  show  that  the  law  in  ques- 
tion contemplates  either  the  trial  of  a  person  for  an  offense 
committed  before  its  passage,  or  the  punishment  of  any  person 
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for  such  an  offense.  It  is  true  that  the  act  requiring  an  oath 
provides  a  penalty  for  falsely  taking  it.  But  this  provision  is 
prospective,  as  no  one  is  supposed  to  take  the  oath  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  law.  This  prospective  penalty  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  law  which  partakes  of  a  criminal  character.  It  is 
in  all  other  respects  a  civil  proceeding.  It  is  simply  an  oath  of 
office,  and  it  is  required  of  all  office-holders  alike.  As  far  as  I 
am  informed,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
that  taking  an  oath  of  office  has  been  called  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. If  it  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding,  then,  by  all  the 
aut4iorities,  it  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

No  trial  of  any  person  is  contemplated  by  the  act  for  any 
past  offense.  Nor  is  any  party  supposed  to  be  charged  with 
any  offense  in  the  only  proceeding  which  the  law  provides. 

A  person  proposing  to  appear  in  the  court  as  an  attorney  is 
asked  to  take  a  certain  oath.  There  is  no  charge  made  against 
him  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in 
that  oath.  There  is  no  prosecution.  There  is  not  even  an 
implication  of  guilt  by  reason  of  tendering  him  the  oath,  for  it 
is  required  of  the  man  who  has  lost  everything  in  defense  of 
the  government,  and  whose  loyalty  is  written  in  the  honorable 
scars  which  cover  his  body,  the  same  as  of  the  guiltiest  traitor 
in  the  land.  His  refusal  to  take  the  oath  subjects  him  to  no 
prosecution.  His  taking  it  clears  him  of  no  guilt,  and  acquits 
him  of  no  charge. 

Where,  then,  is  this  expostfcteto  law  which  tries  and  punishes 
a  man  for  a  crime  committed  before  it  was  passed  ?  It  can  only 
be  found  in  those  elastic  rules  of  construction  which  cramp  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  when  they  are  to  be  exercised 
in  certain  directions,  and  enlarges  them  when  they  are  to  be 
exercised  in  others.  No  more  striking  example  of  this  could  be 
given  than  the  cases  before  us,  in  one  of  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  held  to  confer  no  power  on  congress  to 
prevent  traitors  practicing  in  her  courts,  while  in  the  other  it  is 
held  to  confer  power  on  this  court  to  nullify  a  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  relating  to  a  qualification 
required  of  ministers  of  religion. 

But  the  fatal  vice  in  the  reasoning  of  the  majority  is  in  the 
meaning  which  they  attach  to  the  word  punishment,  in  its 
application  to  this  law>  and  in  its  relation  to  the  definitions 
which  have  been  given  of  the  phrase,  ex  post  facto  laws. 
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Webster's  second  definition  of  the  word  punish  is  this :  *'  In 
a  loose  sense,  to  afflict  with  punishment,  etc,  with  a  view  to 
amendment,  to  chasten."  And  it  is  in  this  loose  sense  that  the 
word  is  used  by  this  court,  as  synonymous  with  chastisement, 
correction,  loss,  or  suffering  to  the  party  supposed  to  be  pun- 
ished, and  not  in  the  legal  sense,  which  signifies  a  penalty 
inflicted  for  the  commission  •f  a  crime. 

And  so,  in  this  sense,  it  is  said  that  whereas  persons  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  the  oath  were,  by  the 
laws  then  in  force,  only  liable  to  be  pimished  with  death  and 
confiscation  of  all  their  property,  they  are  by  a  law  passed  since 
these  offenses  were  committed,  made  liable  to  the  enormous 
additional  punishment  of  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  prac- 
tice law  I 

The  law  in  question  does  not  in  reality  deprive  a  person  guilty 
of  the  acts  therein  described  of  any  right  which  he  possessed 
before ;  for  it  is  equally  sound  law,  as  it  is  the  dictate  of  good 
sense,  that  a  person  who,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  has  volun- 
tarily borne  arms  against  the  government  of  the  United  States 
while  a  citizen  thereof,  or  who  has  voluntarily  given  aid,  com- 
fort, counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  goverment,  has,  by  doing  those  things,  forfeited 
his  right  to  appear  in  her  courts  and  take  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  laws.  Such  a  person  has  exhibited  a  trait  of 
character  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  law  in  question,  author- 
izes the  court  to  declare  him  unfit  to  practice  before  it,  and  to 
strike  his  name  from  the  roll  of  its  attorneys  if  it  be  found 
there. 

I  have  already  shown  that  this  act  provides  for  no  indictment 
or  other  charge,  that  it  contemplates  and  admits  of  no  trial,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  show  that  even  if  the  right  of  the  court  to 
prevent  an  attorney,  guilty  of  the  acts  mentioned,  from  appear- 
ing in  its  forum,  depended  upon  the  statute,  that  still  it  infiicts 
no  punishment  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term.   - 

Punishment,  says  Mr.  Wharton  in  his  Law  Lexicon,  is  "the 
penalty  for  transgressing  the  law;"  and  this  is,  perhaps,  as 
comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  as  accurate  a  definition 
as  can  be  given.  Now  what  law  is  it  whose  transgression  is 
punished  in  the  case  before  us?  None  is  referred  to  in  the  act, 
and  there  is  nothing  on  its  face  to  show  that  it  was  intended  as 
an  additional  punishment  for  any  offense  described  in  any  other 
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act.  A  part  of  the  matters  of  which  the  applicant  is  required 
to  purge  himself  on  oath  may  amount  to  treason,  but  surely 
there  could  be  no  intention  or  desire  to  inflict  this  small  addi- 
tional punishment  for  a  crime  whose  penalty  already  was  death 
and  confiscation  of  property. 

In  fact  the  word  punishment  is  used  by  the  court  in  a  sense 
which  wduld  make  a  great  number  of  laws,  partaking  in  no 
sense  of  a  criminal  character,  laws  for  punishment,  and  there- 
fore ex  post  facto. 

A  law,  for  instance,  which  increased  the  facility  for  detecting 
frauds  by  compelling  a  party  to  a  civil  proceeding  to  disclose 
his  transactions  under  oath  would  result  in  his  punishment  in 
this  sense,  if  it  compelled  him  to  pay  an  honest  debt  which 
could  not  be  coerced  from  him  before.  But  this  law  comes 
clearly  within  the  class  described  by  this  court  in  Watson  v. 
Mercer,  as  civil  proceedings  which  aflect  private  rights  retro- 
spectively. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  several  persons  afflicted  with  a 
form  of  insanity  heretofore  deemed  harmless,  shall  be  found  all 
at  once  to  be  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  persons  with  whom  they 
associate.  The  state^  therefore,  passes  a  law  that  all  persons  so 
affected  shall  be  kept  in  close  confinement  until  their  recovery 
is  assured.  Here  is  a  case  of  punishment  in  the  sense  used  by 
the  court  for  a  matter  existing  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 
Is  it  an  ex  post  facto  law  ?  And  if  not,  in  what  does  it  differ 
from  one  ?  Just  in  the  same  manner  that  the  act  of  congress 
does,  namely,  that  the  proceeding  is  civil  and  not  criminal,  and 
that  the  imprisonment  in  the  one  case  and  the  prohibition  to 
practice  law  in  the  other,  are  not  punishments  in  the  legal 
meaning  of  that  term.    - 

The  civil  law  maxim,  "iVimo  debet  bis  vexari,  pro  una  et 
eadem  causa,^^  has  been  long  since  adopted  into  the  common 
law  as  applicable  both  to  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and 
one  of  the  amendments  of  the  constitution  incorporates  this 
principle  into  that  instrument  so  far  as  punishment  affects  life 
or  limb.  It  results  from  this  rule,  that  no  man  can  be  twice 
lawfully  punished  for  the  same  offense.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  acts  .of  which  the  party  is  required  to  purge  himself 
on  oath  constitute  the  crime  of  treason.  Now  if  the  judgment 
of  the  court  in  the  cases  before  us,  instead  of  permitting  the 
parties  to  appear  without  taking  the  oath,  had  been  the  other 
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Wfty,  here  would  have  been  the  case  of  a  person  who,  on  the 
reasoning  of  the  majority^  is  punished  by  the  judgment  of  this 
court  for  the  same  acts  which  constitute  the  crime  of  treason. 

Yet,  if  the  applicant  here,  should  afterward  be  indicted  for 
treason  on  account  of  these  same  acts,  no  one  will  pretend  that 
the  proceedings  here  could  be  successfully  pleaded  in  bar  of 
that  indictment.  But  why  not?  Simply  because  there  is 
here  neither  trial  or  punishment  within  the  legal  meaning  of 
these  terms. 

I  maintain  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  congress  was  to 
require  loyalty  as  a  qualification  of  all  who  practice  law  in  the 
national  courts.  The  majority  say  that  the  purpose  was  to 
impose  a  punishment  for  past  acts  of  disloyalty. 

In  pressing  this  argument  it  is  asserted  by  the  majority  that 
no  requirement  can  be  justly  said  to  be  a  qualification  which  is 
not  attainable  to  all,  and  that  to  demand  a  qualification  not 
attainable  by  all  is  a  punishment. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-president  that  the 
person  elected  must  be  a  native-born  citizen.  Is  this  a  punish- 
ment to  all  those  naturalized  citizens  who  can  never  attain  that 
qualification  ?  The  Constitution  of  nearly  all  the  states  require 
as  a  qualification  for  voting  that  the  voter  shall  be  a  white  male 
citizen.  Is  this  a  punishment  for  all  the  blacks  who  can  never 
become  white  ? 

Again,  it  was  a  qualification  required  by  some  of  the  State 
constitutions  for  the  office  of  judge  that  the  person  should  not 
be  over  sixty  years  of  age.  To  a  very  large  number  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  any  State  this  is  a  qualification  to  which  they 
can  never  attain,  for  every  year  removes  them  farther  away 
from  the  designated  age.     Is  it  a  punishment  ? 

The  distinguished  commentator  on  American  law,  and  chan« 
cellor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was  deprived  of  that  office  by 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  of  that  state,  and  he  was 
thus,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  not  only  turned  out  of  office 
but  he  was  forever  disqualified  from  holding  it  again  by  a  law 
passed  after  he  had  accepted  the  office. 

This  is  a  much  stronger  case  than  that  of  a  disloyal  attorney 
forbid  by  law  to  practice  in  the  courts,  yet  no  one  ever  thought 
the  law  was  expoet/acio  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
67 
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niustratioDS  of  this  kind  coald  be  maltiplied  indefinitelj, 
but  they  are  unnecessary. 

The  history  of  the  time  when  this  statute  was  passed — the 
darkest  hour  of  our  great  struggle — the  necessity  for  its  exist- 
ence, the  humane  character  of  the  president  who  signed  the 
bill,  and  the  face  of  the  law  itself,  all  show  that  it  was  purely  a 
qualification,  exacted  in  self-defense,  of  all  who  took  part  in 
administering  the  government  in  any  of  its  departments,  and 
that  it  was  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment, 
however  merited,  for  past  offenses. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  that  the  statute  in  question  is  within 
the  legislative  power  of  congress  in  its  control  over  the  courts 
and  their  officers,  and  that  it  was  not  void  as  being  either  a  bill 
of  attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto  law.    *    *    *    ♦    ♦ 


NO.  20. 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

§  2.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
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bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  tbree-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massa- 
chusetts eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connecticut  fivey  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Caro- 
lina 1five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancies. 

The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

§  3.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof, 
for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  y^ar,  so  that  one-third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of 
the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore^  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 
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The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the 
chief  justice  shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States ; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

§  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state 
by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  suc)i  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  senators. 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

§  6.  Each  house  shall  be  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  tinie  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in 
their  judgment  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without 
the. consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

§  6.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
^ut  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all 
«asefs  except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
leged from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
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respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office. 

§  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house 
of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  Hhe  bouse  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall 
sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  recon- 
sidered, and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a 
law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  liim, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  a  bill. 
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§  8.  The  congress  shall  have  power 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and*  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

To  provide  for  the  puilishment  of  counterfeiting  th^  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  paiticular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
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legislatare  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

§  0.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed 
to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another :  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States : 
And  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state. 

§  1 0.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confed- 
eration ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit 
bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
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absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  congress. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  dnty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
ing the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  vice-president, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected,  as  follows  : 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  senatoi*s  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may 
be  entitled  in  the  congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector : 

[*  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two 
I>er8ons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certAty,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shaU,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  hoase  of  representatives,  open  aU  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
i^pointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  minority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  immediately 
ohooee  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  president;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority 
then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall  in  like  manner  choose 
the  president.  Bat  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  fkorn  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
and  a  nuOority  of  aU  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case* 
after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  o( 
votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  vice-president.  But  If  there  should  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  baUcA 
the  vice-president.] 

The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

•  This  clause  within  brackets  has  been  saperseded  and  annulled  by  the  lath 
amendment. 
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No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president;  neither  shall  any  per- 
son be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president 
and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  presi- 
dent, and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability 
be  removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services,  a 
compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he 
shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

§  2.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  oifices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offi^nses  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  embassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law ;  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoint- 
ed 
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ment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

§  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  embassadors 
and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

§  4.  The  president,  vice-president  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  ofj  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  m. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office. 

§  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority; — to  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls ;  —  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction;  —  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ; —  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ; 
—  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  —  between 
citizens  of  different  states, —  between  citizens  of  the  same  state 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a 
state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  be  party,  the  supreme  court, 
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shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  slate  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

g  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort.  No  peraon  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted* 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sscno^  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
other  state.  And  the  congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

§  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  state 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

§  3.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this 
union ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  part  of  states,  without 
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the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  congress. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this 
constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States  or  any  particular  state. 

§  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this 
union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened) 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which, 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  ail  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  * 
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constitation ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 
The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states,  shall  be  suf> 
ficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the 
states  so  ratifying  the  same. 
Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  statea 
present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  twelfth. 
Ix  WITNESS  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

President  and  Depvty  from  Yvrginia^ 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE   UNITED  STATES   OF  AMERICA. 

Proposed  by  Congress^  and  ratified  by  the  Legidatures  of  the 
several  States^  pursuant  to  the  ffth  article  of  the  original 
ConstittUion  .f 

ARTICLE  L 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

*  The  oonstitatlon  was  adopted  on  the  17th  September,  1787,  by  the  conyen- 
tlon  appointed  In  parsaance  of  the  reeolntlon  of  the  congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion, of^the  21flt  Feomary,  1787,  and  was  ratified  by  the  conventions  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  as  follows,  vu. : 

Delaware, December  7th,  1787. 

Pennsylvania, December  12th,  1787. 

New  Jersey, December  18th,  1787. 

Georgia,     January  2d,  1788. 

Connectlcntb January  9th,  1788. 

HassachusetU, Februarv  6th,  17ft8. 

Maryland, April  28th,  1788. 

t  The  first  ten  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  were  proposed  by  the 
first  congress ;  were  ratified  by  the  several  states  in  178^1,  and  became  valid. 
December  15,  17B1.  There  were  two  other  amendments  proposed,  but  not 
adopted,  via.: 

**  L  Atter  the  first  ennmeration  required  by  the  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, there  shall  be  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand,  until  the 
number  shidl  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so 
regulated  by  congress,  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  one  nundred  represen- 
tatives, nor  less  tnan  one  representative  for  every  fortv  thousand  per8on8,%until 
the  number  of  representatives  sliall  amount  to  two  nundred,  after  which  the 
proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  congress  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than 
two  hundred  representatives,  nor  more  than  one  representative  for  every  fifty 
thousand  persons. 

*'2.  Xo  law,  varying  decompensation  for  the  services  of  the  senators  and  rep* 
TMontaUves.  shall  take  eilbcl  nntn  an  eleetion  of  representattves  shaU  have 


South  CSaroUna, May  28d,  1788. 

New  Hampshire, Ju  ne  21st,  1788. 

Virginia June  28th,  1788. 

New  York, July  28th,  1788. 

North  Carolina,..  .November  21st,  1780. 
Rhode  Island May  29th,  1790. 
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ARTICLE  n. 

A  well-regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  in. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  person  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just 
compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ; 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re^xam- 
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ined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  Vra. 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor   excessive    fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XL* 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XILt 
The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice- 
president,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice- 
president,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  senate ;  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.    But 

*  Reoommended  by  the  Third  Congrefls,  and  became  yaUd  January  8, 17W. 
t  Becommended  by  the  Eighth  Oongrees,  and  beoame  valid  September  7&,  IBOL 
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in  choosing  the  president  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states^  the 
representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  qnorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
not  choose  a  president  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de- 
volve upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-presi- 
dent shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  per- 
son have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the 
list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president;  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  But  no  peraon  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  president  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of 
the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  Xm.* 

Sbgtion  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

g  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Ahekdkents  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  recom- 
mended by  CongreeSy  but  not  approved  by  the  required 
number  of  States* 

BBGOMMENDSD  BY  JOUTT  BBSOLUTIOlir   OF  COK6BB8S,  IN    1810. 

'*If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  accept,  claim, 
receive  or  retain  any  title  of  nobility  or  honor,  or  shall,  withoat 
the  consent  of  congress,  accept  and  retain  any  present,  pen- 
sion, office  or  emolument,  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any 
emperor,  king,  prince  or  foreign  power,  such  person  shall 
cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  incapa- 

•  Recommended  by  joint  revolution  of  Ooncress,  Febniary  1, 1866.  and  declared 
a  part  of  the  constitution  by  a  public  declaration  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
December  18. 1865,  It  having  been  adopted  by  twenty-Seven  statea,  tIx.  :  lUlnoli 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan  ^Maryland.  New  York.  West  Virginia,  Maine,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  PennsylTanla,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Indiana,  Ixm^ 
islana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Con necUcnt, 
New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Geoivia,  in  the 
order  here  named.  Oregon  ratified  the  amendment  on  the  llth  of  November, 
186S. 
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ble  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit    nnder  them,  or 
either  of  them." 

[Only  twelve  states  adopted  this  amendment,  viz. :  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, Tennessee,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  order  named.  In  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  it  was  rejected,  and  in  Connecticut,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Vermont  no  definite  action  was  taken.  See  State 
Papers,  15th  Cong.,  vol.  iv.  No.  Y6.] 

BBGOMMISKDED  BT  JOINT  BBSOLUTION  OF  GOKGBBSS,  MABCH,  1861. 

ARTICLE  Xra. 
*'No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  constitution  which 
will  authorize  or  give  to  congress  the  power  to  abolish  or 
interfere,  within  any  state,  with  the  domestic  institutions 
thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  by 
the  laws  of  said  state." 


AMENDMENT  NOW  PENDING  FOR  ADOPTION.* 

RBCOMMBNDBD  BT  JOINT  BBSOLUTION  OF  G0NGBB8S,  JUNB  16,  1866. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Sbchon  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

§  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
representatives  in  congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers 
of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one 

•  A  oertllleate  firom  the  department  of  state,  dated  April  34th.  1S07,  tbows  that 
. ^_^  "  -'^^t  date,  noUfled  their  '      ^^ ■ 


,  , .  jlnla.Ki. , , ,_ 

Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  rennsylvania,  Michigan  and 
choseMs. 
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years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
state. 

§  8.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  con- 
gress, or  elector  of  president,  vice-president,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  state, 
who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  congress, 
or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
state,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  shi^l 
have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof:  but  congress  may 
by  a  vot«  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  remove  such  disability. 

§  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of 
pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States,  nor  any  state,  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation 
incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

§  6.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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DiTera  administratioDB  but  one  authority, lOS 

Democratic  principle  of, 128 

QuestioiiB  of  administratiTe  right,  not  of  authority, 129 

Maj  be  parceled  out  among  aoTeral, 129 

State  gorernments  used  aa  national  agencies  in  internal  adminiitration, . .  129 

DiBcusaions  of  adminiatration  of  atate  and  national  government, 140 

GItU  and  militarj,  contemplated  bj  the  conatitutiou, 268 

When  such  is  appropriate, 259 

Both  constitutional  and  necessary, 268,  269 

Not  the  same  in  peace  and  war, 277 

ADMIRALTY. 

Ck>urts  of,  under  the  confederacy, 92 

Defects  in  respect  to, 92 

ALIENS. 
The  introduction  of  aliens  under  any  regulation,  etc.,  is  a  regulation  of 

commerce, 196 

Naturalization  of  (see  naturalization), 204-214 

Bights  of  proper^  in  aliens  regulated  by  states, 207, 208 

ALLBGIANCB. 

Defeasible  and  indefeasible  allegiance  discussed, 208-212 

Tbeoiy  of  allegiance  in  England, 208-210 

Theory  in  United  States  discussed, 210,  211 

Indefeasible  allegiance  incompatible  with  American  theory, 211 

Comments  upon  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rawle, 212 

Theoiy  of  subject's  obligatory  allegiance,  etc., 212,  213 

In  respect  to  natural!^  and  natiye  bom  subjects, 214 

AMENDMENTS  OP  THE  CONSTITtmON. 

How  to  be  made, 387,  388 

Effect  of,  etc., 389 

Denies  sovereignty  in  statea, 389 

Most  of  amendmenta  in  nature  of  bills  of  right, 390 

The  abolition  of  slaveiy, 397 

AMNESTY  PROCLAMATION. 

See  note  to  page, * 325 

Authorized  by  act  of  congress, 325 

mw  seyeral  classes  excepted  fh>m  its  operations, 325 
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APPELLATE  J0EI8DICT1O21.  paoe. 

Of  the  supreme  oourt^ 366 

Elemenl  of  appellate  juriadictioo, 366 

Modee  of  appeal, 366 

APPORTIONMENT. 

Of  repreaentation  among  tlie  people, 126 

Rati»of  representation — ^principle  of^ 127 

ATTAINDER,  BILIfi  OP. 

Prohibited, 278 

Defined  as  judicial  legislation, ! 278 

Bills  of  pains  aj»d  penalties,  what, 278 

ATTAINDER  OF  TREASON. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  attainder, 286-287 

A  state  or  condition  incident  to  judgment,  etc, 286 

Forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood  incident  to  attainder, 286 

Difference  between  conviction  and  judgment, 289 

The  constitution  framed  to  do  awaj  some  of  these  hardships, 287 

Three  classes  of  construction  considered, 288-292 

ATTORNET-GENERAL. 

As  an  oflBcer  of  the  administration, 830 

AUTHORS  AND  INVENTORS. 

To  be  secured  in  the  use  of  their  writings  and  inventions, 237 

AUTHORITY. 

B7  which  the  American  colonies  declared  their  independence, I 

The  foundation  of  the  same  dedared, 2 

Asserted  tj  the  people  of  the  colonies, 1 

Of  civil  governments, 22 

The  public  authority  consists  in  what, 28 

Governments  instituted  to  exercise  it, 29 

"Where  it  emanates — its  element, 29 

Highest  public  authority  is  that  of  the  nation, 30 

Sovereignty  the  supreme  authority, 31 

Governmental  authority  from  the  people, 43-60 

Authority  of  government  and  of  people  sometimes  confounded  (note), . .  47 

BANKING. 

Authority  of  states  to  permit  private  banking, 228 

Their  notes  may  circulate  as  money, 228 

But  are  not  legal  tender, 228 

•  BANK  PAPER. 

X)ongre8S  may  authorize  the  issuing  of,  as  currency, 227 

See  currency,  money,  etc., 220-232 
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BANKRUPTCY.  paob. 

Why  the  power  in  reepect  to  waB  given  to  congress, 214,  215 

Webster's  discussion  in  Offden  ▼.  Saunden  (12  Wheat.,  247X 215 

General  object  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 216 

Authority  iuTolved  (absolving  legal  obligations), 216 

Not  possessed  by  mere  local  governments,  etc., 216 

Power  committed  to  oong^ss, • 217 

Limitation  of  state  authority  in  respect  to, 218 

BILLS— to  be  enacted. 

Each  house  of  congress  can  originate  bills, 162 

Except  revenue  bills, 162 

President  to  approve  and  sign  bills  before  they  become  law, 163 

Or  to  return  them  with  his  objections, 163 

Bills  of  atuinder,  what — discussed, 278 

BILL  OP  RIGHTS. 

Amendments  of  constitution,  in  the  nature  of, 390 

Bill  of  rights  defined, 391 

Not  so  applicable  to  democracies, 391 

Religious  freedom  not  to  be  interfered  with, 391 

Right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  not  to  be  infringed 394 

Right  to  be  secure  in  house,  person  and  papers,  not  to  be  violated, 395 

Rights  in  prosecutions  for  crimes,  etc.,  enumerated, 395 

BOOKS,  WRITERS  OF,  Etc, 

Authors  of,  to  be  secured  by  copyright,  etc., 237 

CABINET  OPFICERS. 

Of  the  president, 329 

CAPITATION  AND  DIRECT  TAXES. 

To  be  laid  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration, 292 

CASE. 
What  constitutes  a  case,  giving  the  supreme  court  Jurisdiction,  etc.,  dis- 
cussed,    360-363 

To  all  cases  of  law  and  equity, 364 

CITIZENS. 

State  citizens  as  such  have  no  national  status, 79 

State  authority  subordinate,  etc., 51 

Double  citizenship, 80 

Interests  of  state  and  national,  not  adverse, 80 

Unite  in  same  individuals, 80 

Kvery  state  citizen  is  likewise  a  national  one, 194^  37 1 

Is  politically  and  potentially  present  in  every  state,  eta, 194 

Entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen,  etc, 194 

Two  classes  of  citizens  in  United  States, 204 

Naturalization  of  aliens, 204 

Citizens  of  the  state  are  citizens  of  the  nation, 371 

And  are  to  have  privileges  and  immunites  eta, 371-372 
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CHIEF  JUSnCIL  PAOS. 

To  preside  over  the  senate  oo  trial  or  impeachmeDt  of  preaideiiti 163 

COIN. 
See  monej — ooining  monej,  etc., « 220 

COINING  MONEY. 

The  power  of,  is  in  congresSi 220 

In  what  the  act  consists, 221-223 

Maj  select  anj  substance  to  receive  the  stamp, 221 

Value  of,  depends  upon  the  authority,  eta 221,  222 

Power  of  United  States  as  a  nation  to  coin  money, 223 

Conferred  upon  congress  plenary  authority  to  com  money, 224 

The  object  of  this  grant  of  power  to  coin  money, 225 

COLONIES. 

People  of,  claim  nationality  through  Great  Britain  (note), 44 

The  people,  in  declaring  their  independence,  acted  in  virtue  of  their  author- 
ity as  men, 44 

Acquired  a  united,  not  a  separate  nationality, 46 

COMMANDER-IN^HIEP. 

The  president  as, 252 

Powers  incidental  thereto, 263,  254 

Not  increased  by  attaching  to  the  presidential  office, 256 

Exigency  powers  ot, 266 

When  justified  in  the  proclamation  of  martial  law, 262 

European  law  on  the  subject^ 262 

May  suspend  the  privileges  of  habeas  corpus, 275 

President  as  commander-in-chief, 340 

Derives  no  additional  strength  from  his  executive  office, 340 

As  commander-in-chief  he  is  amenable  to  law 341 

His  authority  to  re-a^just  the  political  relations  of  the  rebellious  states, 

discussed, 341-344 

His  authority  questioned, 342 

COMMERCE. 

Power  of  congress  over  commerce 186-193 

Meaning  and  extent  of  the  term  commerce, 186 

What  the  power  conferred  embraces, 186,  187 

Basis  of  the  right  to  regulate  commerce, 187 

Its  duty  in  respect  thereto, 187,  188 

The  regulations  of  commerce  extends  to  every  species  of  intercourse,  etc.,      189 

Among  the  several  states, ^ 189 

Defined  as  including  what, 190 

The  nature  and  effect  thereof^ 190 

What  not  included,  etc, 190 

This  power  is  exclusive  in  congress, 191 

See  authorities  in  note, 191 

Right  of  states  in  respect  to  masters  of  vessels,  discussed, 192 

City  of  New  York  ©.Miln,  (11  Pet.,  S.  C.  Rep.,  102), 192 
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COMMERCE— Cbniinuetf.  paqb. 

Certain  fallacies  of  the  court,  etc, 193,  194 

Test  of  what  a  state  may  do,  etc, 194 

If  one  state  maj  prevent  immigration  all  may, 194 

This  principle  illastrated  by  history  (note), 196 

Introduction  of  aliens  or  citizens  as  commerce, 196 

Discussion  of  the  Passenger  case  (7  How.,  283X 196-199 

Obstruction  of  a  navigable  stream  by  a  state, 199 

What  constitutes  a  navigable  stream  within  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce,   199,  200 

Extends  to  regulation  of  mivigation, 201 

See  authorities  enumerated, 201 

Also  seamen, 201 

With  Indian  tribes, 202,  203 

COMPROMISES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

In  what  they  consist, 142 

Migration  clause,  a  compromise, ', 267 

CONCURRENT   POWERS. 

See  powers, .*. 73 

CONFEDERATION. 

Defects  of  (notes), 90,91 

Lack  of  power  to  execute,  etc., 91 

Could  exercise  no  authority  (note) 91 

Could  not  execute  justice, 92 

In  respect  to  prize  tribunals, 92 

In  respect  to  fulfillment  of  treaties, 93 

Or  payment  of  public  creditors, 93 

Inter-state  difficulties, 93 

CONGRESS. 

As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation, 119 

How  constituted, 119 

Times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections, 120 

Powers  in  such  respects, 120 

Qualification  of  members  of  the  house, 124 

Power  of,  to  prescribe  qualification  of  electors, 123 

To  prescribe  the  time  and  place  for  holding  elections, 123 

To  hold  local  agencies  of  administration  accountable, 123 

To  assemble  eveiy  year, 153 

Each  house  of,  independent  of  the  other, 153 

Each  house  judge  of  the  returns  and  qualification  of  its  own  members, . .  153 

Power  to  punish  for  contempts, 153 

Times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  may  be  determined  by 

congress, 154 

Each  house  to  keep  a  journal,  etc., 154 

Compensation  for  their  services, 154 

Legislative  powers  and  duties  of,  eta, 155 

Has  the  supervision  of  the  other  departments, 156 
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CONaRESS— OmlintteeL  pack. 

Express  powers  of, 171 

To  lay  and  ooUect  taxes,  etc., 171-180 

To  borrow  money, 186 

To  rejfulate  commeroe, 186-193 

Naturalization,  power  of  congress,  etc, 204-214 

Power  in  respect  to  bankruptcies, 214-220 

Power  of,  to  coin  money, « 220-232 

To  punish  counterfeiting, 229 

To  fix  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 228 

To  establish  postoffices,  etc., 232 

War  powers  of,... 1 244 

CONSCIENCE. 
In  matters  of  conscience  nations  must  act  upon  their  individual  responsi- 

bility, 38 

CONSTITUTION. 

What  forms  the  constitution*  of  government, 28 

Preamble  of,  considered, 53-83 

How  formed  and  ratified  (see  note), 54 

Government  instituted  by  it, 54 

Preamble—"  we  the  people," 83 

'*More  perfect  union,"  discussed, 86-90 

What  was  implied  therein, 87,  88 

**  To  establish  Justice,"  discussed, 90 

Each  of  the  objects  named  in  the  preamble 86-104 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  enumerates  subjects  of  general  juris- 
diction, and  why, 175-179 

Gives  general  government  full  powers  over  enumerated  subjects, 179 

Over  the  power  of  general  taxation, 190-182 

Mode  of  administration  in  peace  and  war  not  the  same  under  the  consti- 
tution,       277 

CONSTRUCTION. 

See  interpretation,  rules  of, 65-75 

Remarks  on  construction  of  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc, 171-180 

Construction  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  constitution, 266 

CONTEMPTS. 

Each  house  has  authority  to  punish  for, 153 

See  Anderson  «.  Dunn  (note), 153 

CORNING,  BRASTUS,  AND  OTHERS. 
To  President  Lincoln  respecting  Yallandigham, 271 

CORPORATION& 

States  as  political  corporations, 36 

United  States  as  a  corporate  nation, 41,42 

COUNTERPEITINO. 

Congress  may  provide  for  punishing  for, 229 

This  power  is  exclusive  in  congress, 230 
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OOUNTERFEITING — (kfnJbim/tA.  faoi. 

But  states  may  punish  for  the  cheat, 231 

Gountorfeiting  an  offense  against  both  state  and  national  administration,      232 

CREDITORS. 
Public  creditors  under  the  confederation, 93 

GRIt£E& 
(Tommitted  on  the  high  seaa, 237 

CURRENCY. 

Power  of  congress  OTer,  eta, 220-232 

See  monej— coin^coining  money,  etc., 220 

Necessity  for,  in  time  of  great  public  expenditures, 223,  224 

Congress  has  plenary  power  orer  the  subject, 226 

DEMOCRACY. 

Authority  is  from  the  people, 46 

United  States  a  democracy, 46,  47 

Sovereignty  inherent  in  the  people, » 47 

Authority  of  goremment  confounded  with  the  authority  of  the  people 

(noteX 47 

The  democratic  principle  in  state  and  national  administration  (also  note),  102-128 

Equality  of  representation  a  principle  of, 127 

In  the  source  and  administration  of  goyemmental  authority, 300 

In  sotiroe — ^people  are  sovereign, 300 

In  administration — ^those  administer  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it, 300 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Of  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 60-63 

Each  act  in  virtue  of  the  same  sovereign  authority, 63 

The  limitations  of  each, 63 

The  sphere  of  each  (see  note), 62-64 

Definition  by  Webster  (see  note), 62 

Legislative  department  of  United  States, 106-137 

On  the  several  departroenta, 106 

Distinction  between  legislative  and  judicial, 106 

Constitution  of  the  legislative, 106 

Constitution  of  the  judicial, 1 07 

Character  of  each, 106, 107 

DIRECT  TAXBa 

Must  be  apportioned  according  to  census  returns, 180 

Indirect  taxes  must  be  uniform,  eta, 180 

DISABILITY. 

Of  the  president  discussed, 364-366 

What  amounts  to,  should  be  determined  by  law, .'      364 

DUTIEa 

Power  of  congress  to  lay  and  collect, 171 

For  what  purpose,  eta 171 

^0 
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ELECTIONS.  PAGK. 

Of  members  of  house, 113 

QvalifloatioDS  of,  how  determined, 113 

NattoDftl  goTemment  should  determine  the  qnaliflcations,  etc,    113 

Political  rights  of,  etc.,  how  determined, lU 

ELEMENT. 

Constituent  element  of  the  union, 63 

A  constituent  element — what  (note), 63 

EXGISEa 

Power  of  congress  to  lay  and  collect, 171 

Different  oonstnictions  as  to  the  objects, 172 

EQUALITY. 

The  natural  equality  of  all  men  defined  and  supported, 11-16 

Natural  equality  of  nations, 30-36 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE. 

Sovereignty  therein—what, 6S 

EXIGENCY  POWERS. 

Of  the  commander-in-chief, 256 

Their  character, 256 

EXPORTATION& 

No  tax  or  duty  to  be  laid  upon,  discussed, 292 

EX  POST  FACTO  LAW. 

Prohibited  by  constitution, 278 

Whatis  meant  by, 279 

EXPRESS  POWERS 

Of  congress, 171 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc, 171-180 

To  borrow  money,  eta, 185 

Theory  upon  which  the  general  powers  of  the  goyemment  are  to  be 

discussed, 188 

EXTERNAL   SOVEREIGNTY. 

Incident  to  natioDality, 60 

The  spliere  of  its  exercise, 60 

What  pertains  to, 76 

Intention  of  the  people  inferred, 76 

See  also  note, 76 

FEDERAL. 

Our  government  not  federal, 145 

In  no  sense  a  union  of  political  governments, 145 

No  inherent  authority  In  the  states, 146 

States  as  political  institutions  have  no  voice  in  general  governments, 146 

FELONIE& 

Committed  on  the  high  seas, 23T 
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FOREIGN  JUBQMENra  pagx. 

Effect  of,  etc,  diacuBaed, 370 

FRANCHISE. 
Political  franchiae,  diacuaaed, 114-119 

FUGITIVBS  FROM  JUSTICE. 

To  be  delivered  up  on  demand  of  the  executiTe,  etc., 372 

FUGITIVES  FROM  SERVICE   OR  LABOR. 

Conatniction  of  that  clauae  diacuaaed, 373-376 

DedaioD  of  Supreme  Court  in  Pennaylvania  againat  Prigg,  ezamined,.  .373-379 

GENERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

Over  aame  territory  and  people, 80 

Their  relation,  and  the  atructure  of  each, 80-81 

Dedaion  of  aubjecta  of  jariadiction, 81 

^ow  diatinguiahed  (aee  noteX 81 

Why  they  were  thua  diatinguiahed, 81 

Neither  primary  in  reapect  to  the  other, •  82 

Structure  of  each, 82 

Neceaaity  for,  to  secure  the  objects  named  in  the  preamble  of  the  ooneti- 

♦  tution, 86-104 

Parta  of  the  aame  national  ayatem, 103,  111 

Diacuaaiona  respecting^ 140 

Both  pertiea  deaired  aame  thing, 141 

Reaaon  for  embarraaamenta,  etc., 141 

Suppoeed  incompatibility  of  the  two  daaaea  of  gOTemmenta  not  real, . . .  141 

Same  people  to  adminiater  both, 142 

Same  authority  to  be  adminiatered, 142 

Same  intereata  to  be  promoted  and  protected, 142 

Neither  centralization  on  one  hand,  nor  diiAision  on  the  other, 142 

Juriadiction  of  each, 143 

Not  partly  federal  and  partly  national, 146 

States  adminiater  by  national  authority, 176 

GOVERNMENT. 

An  inatitution  of  society  for  administering  the  public  authority, 22-29 

The  baais  of  its  authority, 23 

Originate  in  necessity, 23 

An  institution  of  civil  society, 28 

Distinction  between  government  and  society, 29 

The  nature  of  governmenta  and  their  righta, 29 

Different  forma  of  >-  determined  by  aodety, 30 

Government  is  an  institution  of  the  people, 47 

Hfts  no  inherent  authority  (66  note), 47 

Haa  only  authority  of  adminiatration, 48 

Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  people, 48 

United  Statea  aa  a  government, 53 

Definition  of  government  of  United  Statea, 64 

Diatinction  between  the  government  and  the  nation, 54 
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GOVERKlfENT— Cbn^nued  paos. 

See  also  note  on  Bame, . . « 64 

Authority  derived  from  the  people, 65 

Instituted  for  their  use  to  the  people,  etc.  (note), 66 

How  it  exercises  supreme  authority, 56 

National  government  designed  to  be  permanent, 66 

Powers  of;  sufficient  for  national  purposes 67 

Instituted  by  sovereign  authority, 68 

General  and  state,  parts  of  same  system, 103 

Have  only  administrative  authority, 143 

Corporate  instruments  for  the  admistration  of  the  public  authority,. . . .  143 

States  administer  by  national  authority, 176 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

A  body  corporate  and  politic, 68 

How  created, 68 

In  what  it  consists, 68 

Supreme  within  its  sphere, 69 

Origin  of,  considered, 83 

Neither  a  consolidated  government  or  a  confederacy, 86 

A  national  government  of  the  people, 85 

Necessary  to  establish  justice, 91 

Prior  to,  had  no  national  tribunal  (note), 94 
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Appointed  by  president,  342 
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HABEAS    CORPUS. 
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Not  to  be  suspended  except  when, 269 

President  Lincoln  to  Erastus  Corning  and  others, 271,  272 

Manifesto  of  the  war  department  on  the  subject, 272 
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IMPEACHMENT. 
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Under  the  confederation, 202 
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JUDGE. 
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Reasons  for  separation, 106 
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Except  under  martial  law, 366 

Right  of  trial  by,  bulwark  of  liberty, 367 
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'Congress  have  power  to  grant, 244 

Defined, 263 
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LIVINGSTON,  MINISTER  TO  FRANCE. 
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LOUISIANA  TERRITORY. 
The  purchase  o^ 36,  260,313 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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Perfect  and  imperfect  obligations, 38 
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PIRAOT. 
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The  object  of  this  provision, 296 
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Power  of  congress  to  establiah, 232-236 
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Construction  of  such  power, 233-236 
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POWERS. 
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Powers  of  general  government  not  enumerated, 178 
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To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 186 
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In  respect  to  naturalization, 204-214 
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To  establish  justice,   90 

To  insure  domestic  traDquiUity, 94 

To  provide  for  the  oomnion  defense, 96 

To  promote  the  general  welfare, 97 

To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty, 99 

PREROGATIVE  AUTHORITY. 

President  has  no  prerogative  authority, 32S 

What  is  prerogative  (see  note), 328-337 

PRESIDENT  OP  UNITED  STATEa 
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His  veto  power  considered,  164-169 
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War  powers  of,  considered, 252-260 

As  commander-in-chief, 252 
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He  is  chief  executive  of  the  nation, 328 
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Amnesty  proclamation  (noteX 324 
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Essential  qualifications  for, 116 
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SUMNER,  CHARLES. 

His  views  of  the  war  power  expressed  in  the  United  States  senate, 267 
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To  be  one  supreme  court, 366 

Judges  thereof,  how  appointed, 368 
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How  elected, 326 
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WAR. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT. 
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